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PREFACE, 


In this Volume it has been my object to present a summary of the results of the 
Linguistic Survey of India, so far as it has been under my charge, in a form convenient 
for reference alike to professed students of language and to the lay reader. 

The descriptive portion falls into two sections. In the first, which I have named the 
Introduction, I have given an account of previous attempts to set forth the languages of 
India, and of the procedure followed in the present Survey. Some of what is stated in 
this section will also be found scattered through other volumes, but here it is all brought 
together in one collected account. 

The second section is an attempt to bring under one view the results of the Survey 
and the lessons to be derived from them. Much of it has been based on the Chapter 
on the Languages of India contributed by me to the Indian Census Report for the year 
1901, but this has been brought up to date, and a good deal has been added to it. That 
chapter may, in fact, be looked upon as a first draft of this section of the volume. 
Written as it was nearly a quarter of a century ago, there have been found many 
opportunities for additions and improvements. 

These two sections are followed by two collections {Major a and Minora) of Addenda 
and Corrigenda for the whole Survey. The first {Addenda Major a ) consists of the more 
important additions, and, especially, of accounts of languages for which materials became 
available after the volume referred to had gone to press. Only in this way have I been 
able to bring the earlier volumes up to date. The Addenda et Corrigenda Minora mainly 
include additions of detail, corrections of misprints and of mistakes of my own, and the 
like. These latter are issued loose and are printed in such a way that they can be readily 
cut up and inserted in their proper places in the several volumes of the Survey. 

To the whole, three Appendixes have been added. The first is a classified list 
• of all the languages of India, in which the statistics of the Survey have been compared 
with those of the Census of 1921. The second Appendix is a list of those Indian languages 
of which gramophone records are available in this country and in Paris, and the third 
is an Index of all the names referring to languages of India that I have been able to 
collect. I hope that the last will be found a useful work of reference for anyone 
who may desire to identify a name with which he is not familiar. It also forms an Index 
to the contents of Volumes II to XI of the Survey itself. 

A second part of this volume is now in the press. It is a comparative vocabulary of 
168 selected words in about 368 different languages and dialects, and will, I hope, be 
found useful by students of languages. 

A third part is being prepared by the competent pen of Professor Turner of the 
School of Oriental Studies. It will be a Comparative Dictionary of the Indo- Aryan 
Languages, for the special use of philologists. It will appear in due course, and will 
complete the Survey. 

It is with a feel ing of gratitude for having been permitted to finish a work extending 
over thirty years that, after writing this Preface, the pen will be laid down. Without any 
pretended modesty I confess that no one is more than myself aware of the deficiencies of 
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the Survey, nor, on the other hand, need I plead guilty to a vain boast when ! claim 
that what has been done in it for India has been done for no other country in I ho world. 
Such as it is, I bid it adieu, sure of sympathy with my mistakes, and of appreciation of 
what in it is worthy, on the part of those lovers of India who are corn j cfcid to pul !{«. 
merits and its defects to test. 


GEORGE A. GRIERSON. 
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LINGUISTIC SURVEY OF INDIA. 


SYSTEM OF TRANSLITERATION ADOPTED. 

A. — For the Deva-nagarl alphabet, and others related to it — 
a, vt a, t i, £ 'S' u, gr u, ri, js e, q e, $ ai, 

gf ka ^ kha *T ga g gha ^ ha g cha W chha 5f ja 

Z fa Z tha g da g dha g na 7f ta q tha q da 

tf tr pha q ba bha ?r ma q ya T ra ^ la 

Tf sa q sha g sa ^ ha f ra <? rha as la 

Visarga (:) is represented by h, thus kramasah. Anuswdra (*) is represented, 

by m, thus fg^r simh, d~sj variiL In Bengali and some other languages it is pronounced 
ng, and is then written ng ; thus bangs a. Ammdsika or Chandra-bindu is re- 

presented by the sign ~ over the letter nasalized, thus if me. 

B. — For the Arabic alphabet, as adapted to Hindostani — 


o, wt o, ut %u. 
W j ha sr na 
q dha q na 
q va or wa 
3Ff lha 


o 


a, etc. 

b 

J P 

t 

t 

s 


S 

S 

r 

r 


J 

ch 

h 

Ml 


o 

0 

j 


d 

d 

z 


) 


r 

T 

z 

eh 


A 

le 

a 


s 

ak 

s 

t 


t 

t 

V 9 

(3 
U J 
L J 

J 


gi. 

f 

9 

k 

9 

l 


C 

& 

U 


m 

n 

when representing anundstka 
in Deva-nagari, by ^ oyer 
nasalized vowel. 


j w or V 
& h 

ur y, etc. 

Tanwin is represented by n, thus Ijp fauran. Alij-i-maqsura is represented 
* 

by q ; — thus da l wa. 

In the Arabic character, a final silent h is not transliterated, — thus »As banda.. 

A 

When pronounced, it is written, — thus *d/ gundh. 

Vowels when not pronounced at the end of a word, are not written in translitera- 
tion, Thus gg bant not bana. When not pronounced in the middle of a word or only 
slightly pronounced in the middle or at the end of a word, they are written in small 
characters above the line. Thus (Hindi) dehh a td, pronounced dekhta ; (Kash- 

miri) % tfh ; cfifti 'J kar u , pronounced kor ; (Bihari) dskhath‘. 



XVlll 


C.— Speoial letters peculiar to special languages will !»■ 'Iwilf " 1,11 11,1111 r lhl ' l " : " 1 
of the languages couceraed. In the meantime the Wlewi.i- mwv 
may be noted : — 

(a) The ts sound found in Marathi ( ? ), Pashto (f), Kashmiri ( T >• 1 

(J ), and elsewhere, is represented by Bo, the nsjtirft.lt* ot that sound 

is represented by tsJi- 

(b) The dz sound found in Marathi ( W ), Pashto ( f ), and 1 il»‘tan f *. is repre- 

sented by dz, and its aspirate by fok. 

( e ) Kashmiri ^ ( or ) is represented by n. 

(, d ) Sindhi Western Panjabi (and elsewhere on the N.-W. Frontier! jf\ and 
Pashto J or ^ are represented by ». 

(e) The following are letters peculiar to Pashto 

&t; & ti or dz, according to pronunciation ; 4 d ; } f ; • :h or </, u-eord- 
ing to pronunciation; (j» ?l l or H l > according to pronumdation ; y or ^ 0. 

(/) The following are letters peculiar to Sindhi ; — 

bb ; w bJi ; th ; c* t ; th ( 3 p/r , ^ jj , jh % ^ GhH , ^ h ; d ; 

^ c? ; b j 1} 5 — — ' lb ; >— 1 ift ; ^ J|f ! 4^ ! ••-f w » ^ 


D. — Certain sounds, which are not provided for above, occur in tnuiMTibing 
languages which have no alphabet, or in writing phonetically (ns distinct from trims, 
literating) languages (such as Bengali) whose spoiling dues not represent the spoken 
sounds. The principal of these are the following : — 

a, represents the sound of the a in all. 


a, 

33 

33 

33 

a in hat. 

e, 

33 

33 

33 

e in met . 

6, 

33 

33 

33 

0 in hot. 

e, 

39 

33 

93 

6 in the French iHail, 

0 , 

33 

33 

33 

0 in the first 0 in promote. 

0 , 

33 

39 

33 

0 in the German schm. 

u, 

33 

39 

33 

u in the „ miihr. 

th. 

39 

33 

33 

th in think. 

dh , 

33 

33 

33 

th in this. 


The semi-consonants peculiar to the Munda languages are indicated by an aixm* 
trophe. Thus h\ t\ p\ and so on. 


E. When it is necessary to mark an accented syllable, the acute accent is umh! 
Thus m (Khowar) dssistai, he was, the acute accent shows that the accent falls on 
first, and not, as might he expected, on the second syllable. 



INTRODUCTION 


The languages of India have from the earliest times been an object of interest to 

Previous enquiries into those that spoke them, but their serious study by foreigners 

Indian Languages. . , ' , 1 ° 

is not more than three hundred years old. Even the great 
Aibiruni. Albirunl in the account of the India of his day (about 1030 

a.d.) spoke only of Sanskrit, then a dead language, and its difficulties. Regar ding the 
living forms of speech, he merely said, 1 “Eurther, the language is divided into a 
neglected vernacular one, only in use among the common people, and a classical one, 
only in use among the upper and educated classes, which is much cultivated.” 


Amir Khusrau, a Turk by origin, but born in India, gives us (1317 a.jd.) more 
Amir Khusrau. detailed information. 2 He says : — 


As I was bom in Hind, I may be alio wed to say a word respecting its language. There is at this time 
in every province a language peculiar to itself, and not borrowed from any other — Sind! [i.e., Sindhi], Lah5ri 
[Panjabi], Kashmiri, the language of Dugar [D$gra of Jammu], Dhur Samnndar [Kanarese of Mysore], 
Tilang [Telugn], Gujarat, Ma*bar [Tamil of the Coromandel Coast], Gaar [Northern Bengali], Benga 1 
Aiidh [Eastern Hindi], Delhi and its environs [Western Hindi]. These are all languages of Hind, which 
irom ancient times have been applied in every way to the common purposes of life. 

Elsewhere 3 he speaks of Hindi, — meaning by this term ‘the language of Hind \ or 
India (i.e., probably Sanskrit), and not what we nowadays call by that name : — 


If yon ponder the matter well, you will nob find the Hindi language inferior to the Pars! [Persian]. 
It is inferior to the Arabic, which is the chief of all languages . . , Arabic, in speech, has a separate 
province, and no other language can combine with it. The Pars! is deficient in its vocabulary, and cannot 
be tasted without Arabic condiments ; as the latter is pure, and the former mixed, you might say that one was 
the soul, and the other the body. With the former nothing can enter into combination, but with the latter, 
every kind of thing. It is not proper to place the cornelian of Yemen on a level with the pearl of Dari. 


The language of Hind is like the Arabic, inasmuch as neither admits of combination. If there is grammar 
and syntax in Arabic, there is not one letter leas of them in the Hindi. If you ask whether there are the 
sciences of exposition and rhetoric, I answer that the Hindi is in no way deficient in these respects. Whoever 
possesses these three languages in his store, will know that I speak without error or exaggeration. 


Here we learn much more than what we are told by Albirunl. The latter writes as 
if one and the same spoken language was current over the whole of India, though, no 
doubt, he knew better. The other gives a fairly complete list of seven Indo- Aryan 
languages with two dialects, and of three of the principal Dravidian forms of speech. 

Although he was not a foreigner, I may quote in this connexion the words of AbuT 
_ ^ Eazl in the ‘ Ain-i-Akbari H upon the same subject, for, 

4 " while he was an Indian born and bred, he did not look at 


matters from a Hindu point of view : — 


Throughout the -wide extent of Hinddstan, many are the dialects that are spoken, and the diversities of 
those that do not exclude a common inter-intelligibility are innumerable. Those forms of speech that are 
•not understood one of another are the dialects of Delhi [Western Hindi], Bengal [Bengali], Multan 
[Lahnda], Marwar [Western Rajasthani], Gujarat [Gujarati], Telingana [Telugn], Marhatta [Marathi], 
Karnatik [Kanarese], Sind [Sindhi], Afghan of Shal [Pashto], Belnchistan [BalOchi], and Kashmir 
[Kashmiri]. 

i Sachau’s translation, i, 18. 3 Elliot, “ History of India,” iii, 562. 

» Elliot, op. cit., p. 566. * Jarrett’s Translation, iii, p. 119. 
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introduction* 


p , f { 


Here™ have a eomea-hat 1'uUer catalog, tosH. "Ji", 

Tamil -are omitted; but we see that they are bare M-ail - - ;| , 

of BO early oriental accoimt of the languages tliomso . , 

individually. 1 , ... 

So far as I am aware, the earliest notice of t ie nm mu •‘‘■•p- ^ 

appeared in Europe was in Edward \ui\ » • 

Terry - East Indies/ published in 1055 a.i>. lie ll» 

that ‘the Vulgar Tongue of the Countrey of Indoslan hath great Alh.njy ui 
Petian and Arabian Tongues, but is pleasante r and to *»' 

language, expressing many things in a tew words: hey wn . • - ‘ ’ 

from the Left to the Eight Hand.’ Some of the English morel, a, ns «l , I k 

certainly speak Hindustani with fluency/ and Thomas Cor.val.% when !•«**• ; 

Great Mogul by Sir Thomas Eoe, is said to have addressed that pub-ntai. m 

speech. So, Eryer 5 (1(575) m his 4 New Avuimt •<> 

Fryer. India and Persia’ says regarding India, * The lanuu 

Court is Persian, that commonly spoken is Indoslan (for which they ha\e i.u |-«u|.er 
character, the written language being called Bmti/m), which is a mixture ui h ami 

Sclavonian, as are all the dialects of India. 

Before Terry and Eryer, there had been descriptions of Nagan, 1 he priiwipal n I'itt.-ii 

character of Northern India. Theeelehmted travelior i'iein. 

Pietro Della Valle. Della Valle 6 describes it (XC2.1) as ‘an ancient chnraeter 

known to the learned, and used by the Brahmans, who, to distinguish it from the other 

vulgar characters, call it Nagheri.’ Again, Father Heinrich Both, who was a r 

of the Jesuits’ College at Agra from lflalito Nibs, met \thann- 
Heinrich noth. sius Kireher at Home in Iflflt, and there gave him wtrml 

specimens of the same character which the latter published in It 107 in hL 'China 

Illustrata.’ One of these was the Paternoster in Latin 
China niustrata. transliterated into Nagarl. We shall see that fur many year* 

this was taken to he a specimen of actual Sanskrit. 


n 'ho 
if iu ■ ) it 
•%. r 
i-uUh\ 

: « '< tin* 

nf's !:| ? i 

K i-t 

if 


. 1 Before turning to European accounts of Indian languages, I may mention an anninlng legend <*UMYrttiii£ nis*a ,iih! 
earlier, Linguistic Survey, current among the Afghans, whose language, Pashto, in admitted to he bit *n» * i I* k * *ul 
that 'King Solomon 'sent forth his Grand Vizier, Asaf, to collect Hpecimuiw of ail the language# Hjifiliut the ear! k Tim 
official returned with his task accomplished. In full darbiir he recited passage# in every league till hr unm* to !V»xln,i 
Here he halted, and produced a pot in which he rattled a stone* ‘That/ said he, ‘is the nearest uppmvh that I rail maU* 
to the language of the Afghans.* It is plain that even Solomon, with all his wisdom, had not, at the time, in 

anticipating the methods of Professor Daniel Jones and of the International Phonetic Ansomtirm 

2 Quoted from Ogilby’s “ Asia.” See below* Much of what follows will also he found Hcid tera! through the 4tfl» rmU 
volumes of the Survey, or in other writings of mine. The various statements are here combined into m in? genri’U vims . 

3 Hindostani had this undeserved reputation for many generations* There is a ntory of mn< of the fir»l Kn.k*!i«h J . 
of the Calcutta High Court. In sentencing a man to death, he is said to have dwelt at length, in English, >*u ihv em-i v 
of the offence, the unhappy feelings of the criminaPs parents, and his certain fate in the nvxl world nnk*n he irjwiA, 4. 
When he had finished, Iw instructed the court interpreter to translate to the prisoner whai lie had H^hl, T:-:, ‘,^*5 y’, 
translation consisted of the six words, *.JSd 9 oadzat, phan M huhm hu&, ’ * gi.i # mseal, you are ordered Ut k j.--i to**d/ 
T.he Judge is said thereupon to have expressed his admiration at the wonderful mtmmnvm of the bdmn htwmw, 

4 . “ Hobson- Jobson, ” s.v. ‘ Hindoatanee ’ gives the following anecdote of Tom CoryuU? taken from ferry. Th» o . ,r 
rence is dated 1616. ‘After this he [Coryate] got a great mastery in the Indonfan, or morn vulgarduugnuge * t.hm* w ^ a 
woman, a laundress, belonging to my Lord Embassador's house, who had such a freedom and litioriy of tUi »lio 

would sometimes scould, brawl,, and iail,. from the su^ridiigicttki sui^set pone day \w umkrtmik hm in her own -a,-, •. 

And by eight of the clock he so silenced her, that she had not one word more to speak.* 

5 Also from ‘ Hobson- Jobson/ l. c. 

" Via SSi, ’ii, 67. Quotation taken from Dnlgado’s Gloss&rio Zwo-Asidtiro, h. v. ‘ Doranaglnen.’ 



OGILBY. 
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We may now pass on to Ogilby’s ‘ Asia.’ Its full title is Asia, the First Fart, 

Being An accurate Description of PERSIA, and the several 
Provinces thereof. The Vast Empire of the Great Mogol, and 
-other Parts of India and their Several Kingdoms and Regions with the Denominations and 
Descriptions of the Cities, Towns, and Places of Remark therein contain'd. The Various 
Customs, Habits, Religion and Languages of the Inhabitants : Their Political Govern- 
ments and Way of Commerce, also The plants and animals 'peculiar to each Country ., 
■Collected and Translated from most Authentic Authors , and Augmented with later Observa- 
tions ; illustrated with Notes and Adorn’d with peculiar Maps, and progoer Sculptures. 
By John Ogilby Esq. ; His Majesty’s Cosmographer, Geographic k Printer, and Master of 
His Majesty's Revels in the Kingdom of Ireland. London, printed by the Author at his 
house in White-Friers. M. DC. L XXIII. Although its author was the ‘Uncle Ogleby ’ 
of Dryden’s MacPleenoe, and was also one of the victims of Pope’s Dunciad, this many- 
sided man, — poet, translator of Virgil and of Homer, dramatist, as well as geographer, — 
contrived to fill his bulky work with an immense amount of various and curious informa- 
tion. He was acquainted (pp. 129-134) with the South Indian method of writing on 
palm-leaves by pressing in grooves with an iron stylus, which is the oi’igin of the circular 
shape of the letters of the' modern Oriva and other southern alphabets. 


He then goes 


on,- 


As to what concerns the Language of the Indians , it onely differs in general from the Moors and 
Mahometans, hut they have also several different Dialects amongst themselves. Amongst all their Languages, 
there is none which spreads it self more than the Malayan , (as shall he declared more at large), and therefore 
it will not he amiss in this place to render into English some of their chiefest words 

According to Belle Valle all the Provinces in India have one and the same Language, though peculiar 
Letters ; for notwithstanding that the Language or Speech is understood in divers Coixntreys, yet the charac- 
ters are different. 

The Learned sort, or Brahmans , have a Language and Letters by Kircher , called Nagher , which being 
accounted Sacred, is onely known to their Tribe or Family, and used amongst: them as Latine amongst the 
. Learned in Europe. 

Their Characters are fair and large, taking up much room ; They also differ much from the Letters us’d 
by the Benjan Merchants in Surat. 

He then quotes Terry as above (p. 2), and goes on : — 

In India, and the Countreys under the MogoVs Jurisdiction, the Persian Tongue is more common than the 
Indian , being generally spoken by the Nobility at Court, and used in all Publick Businesses and Writings, 
which cannot seem strange to any, considering the Mogollean Princes have their Extract from Tartary and 
A Samarkand, whence the Persian Tongue was first brought. 

The Vulgar Mahometans , Peruschi tells us, speak the Turkish Tongue, but not so eloquently as the natural 
bom Turks. Learned Persons, and Mahumetan Priests, speak the Arabick, in which the Alcoran and other 
books are written. 

But no Language extends further, and is of greater use, than the Malayan , so called from the City 
Malacka , from whence it hath its Original. It is spoken in all the Isles lying in the Straights of Sunda, and 
through the adjacent Countrey ; but especially us’d by Merchants. 

Linschot tells us, That many People of divers Nations, which came to build the City, and settle in Malacka , 
made this peculiar Language of all the other Indian Tongues, consisting of the most pleasing Words, and 
• neatest manner and way of speaking, of all other the Neighbouring People ; which makes this Language to be 
tlie best and mosi eloquent of all India , and also the most useful, and easiest to learn * For there is not one 
.Merchant which comes from the neighboring Countreys to Trade here, but learns this Tongue. 

* b 2 



4 INTRODUCTION. 

The extraordinary statement that Malay ym *•«■*» r,u '” f-f ., , ’|V 

have been widely current in Ogilhy’s time and long atterwah " ^ ^ 

due to confusion of the Dutch. East Indies with India l’ 10 !"' 1 - ' , ■ .• 

to Ohamherlayne’s £ Svlloo'e’ (vide post) explained that ini could not pin tit i a \ t 

the Lord’s Prayer in the Bengali language, as that lonu «>t , 

extinct (!) and was being superseded by Malay. He therefore, or u b av, ‘ a 1 a > 

version written in a mangled form of the Bengali character. 11ml i us n ea > 

spread is shown by the reproduction of the same Malay-Bengali spomumn in tnf/.s 
“Sprachmeister” written in 1748. 

Passing over works such as Henricus van Itheedetot Drakensfmn s ‘ Hortu.s 1 1 d t« its 
Malabaricus 5 (I678)'and Thomas Hyde’s work on chess, 1 he ‘ Hisiovia Mtnhi.udii ( 1M 1 1 «, 

both of which contained specimens of tlm Atman alphabet, 

Andreas Muller. nex t come to Andreas Muller’ K eollect iol! of vertiui * of 

the Lord’s Prayer, written under the pseudonym of Thomas Lttdekem* and published in 
Berlin in 1680. 1 Jts full title is Oratio Oratiomm. IS. ts. Omtionh Mm hum, /% >W»# 
P'aeter authenticam fere centmn, edqne Umge emmdatiw tjtnm an l char, it < prohat ho, ho in 

A a* « /ia«i •. - - «» <» < • * *» * . ?*•. j.. ^ t 


, - wvvw'-i JL' V 

Autoribus potius qm m prioribus Collectionibm, jmiiqne xhtgn/a gntniui* Imp mi *«« 
Characteribus, ade 0 qne magnam Partem ex Acre ad P'diNmnw a JUinthnu Jlugiu trad it at 
editaeque a Thoni a Ludekenio, Solq. March. Berolini, ex Qfficiiia Bungimat, Anna 
The Barnimus Hagius mentioned herein as the engraver is another pseudonym of Muller 
himself. In this collection Roth’s Paternoster was reprinted as being actually Sanskrit, 
and not a mere transliteration of the Latin original. 

Omitting more than a mention of isolated accounts of single Indian language*, 
such as the ‘ Lexicon Linguae Indostanicae ’ (1704) of the Capuchin Framtseu* ,\1. 
Toronensis, John. Joshua ELetelaer’s Grammar and Vocabulary of the Lingua liimlostmueu 
(about 1715), and Ziegenbalg’s (1716) and Beschi’s (1728) Tamil Grammars, \u< emm* to 
Chamberiayne's « s ylloge j another important collect ion of versions of the Lord’s Prayer 

^ (Amsterdam, 1715), the ‘SyllogtC td‘ John Chumberluy ne, a 

e ow o our Hoyal Society, with a preface by David Wilkins, the Coptic scholar, who 
was a ^so actively- associated in the work. Eor our present purposes, if is sufficient to 
remai that, wLile it supports the mistake about Malay being current in India, it 
a^m reproduces Both’s Paternoster, but without Muller’s blunder about the language in 
which it was written being Sanskrit. 

We may here anticipate chronological order by mentioning the last attempt at 
Prita’s ‘ s Prach. laeister- , comparing languages solely by collecting versions of the L< mi’s 

Eritz pubp p Prayer. This was the ‘ Spracbmeister ’ of Johann Kriedrhb 

Schultze Th^ at in with a preface by the celebrated Indian missionary 
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made before 1748. They were the first beginnings of the study of comparative philology. 
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mit dererselben Charcicteren und Lesung, nach einer Geographischen Ordnung mittheilet. 
Aus glaubwurdigen Auetoribus zusammen getragen, und mit clarzu nothigen Kupfern 
versehen. Leipzig, m finden bey Christian Friedrich Gessnern. 1748. Fritz’s book is a 
long way ahead of its predecessor Chamberlayne’s. It contains 172 pages of various 
alphabets, including many coming from India, 66 pages of tables showing the first ten 
numerals, and 128 pages, with numerous plates, of versions of the Lord’s Prayer. The 
Indian alphabets explained are Bengali, Tamil, Burmese, Grantha, Telugu, Singhalese,, 
and Kagan. The Indian versions are Latin (in the Kagan character), Sanskrit, Hindos- 
tanl, Gujarati, Marathi, Kohkani, Singhalese, Malay in the Bengali character (see above,. 
p. 4), Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese, and Burmese. Of some of these several versions are 
given under variant names. As an Appendix, the author gives comparative tables of the 
words for £ father,’ £ heaven,’ £ earth,’ and £ bread ’ in all these languages. For its time, 
the Sprachmeister is a very creditable piece of work, carried out in a really scientific 
spirit. 

Maturin Veyssiere LaCroze was born at Nantes in 1661, was appointed librarian to 

the Elector at Berlin in 1697, and died in that city in 1739.. 
This remarkable scholar, amid his manifold activities, was a 
pi'ofound student of oriental lore, as it was then understood, and carried on a copious 
correspondence with most of the learned men of Europe. This correspondence was- 
published in 1742-46 at Leipzig in three closely printed Latin volumes, and is still 
obtainable in the book-market. In the year 1714 Wilkins wrote to him asking for help 
in the preparation of Chamberlayne’s £ Sylloge.’ This request incited LaCroze to write 
a long communication 1 to Chamberlayne dealing with the general question of the study of 
languages, and vindicating comparative philology from the charge of inutility. He 
then proceeds briefly to describe the inter-relationship of the various languages known to 
him, and, coming to India, says, £ I have, however, little to offer concerning the alphabets 
of this country, except that they are derived from that called Eanscrit , 2 the source of the 
oldest forms of which is the [Semitic] alphabet of Persia or Assyria, and which is used 
by the Braehmans. From these Brachmans the other Indian tribes have imbibed their 
superstitions, and it was amongst them that Xaea, 3 who laid the bonds of false religions 
on the peoples of the East, was himself brought up. Thus, the order of the alphabet 
is the same amongst the Brachmans, the people of Malabar, the Singhalese, Siamese,. 
Javans, and even the language of Bali, 4 which is the sacred tongue of Laos, Pegu, 
Cambodia, and Siam. 5 ’ With a passing reference to the letters written to Ziegenbalg, 
of the Danish Mission at Tranquebar, who was LaCroze’s chief source of information 
regarding the languages of southern India, we come to the latter’s voluminous corre- 

spondence with Theophilus Siegfried Bayer, then residing in 
Leipzig, and subsequently in Petrograd. The earlier letters 

thesaurus Epistolicus LaCrozianus, iii, 78ff. 

2 The use of 4 Hanscrit ’ for * Sanskrit ' is no doubt taken from Kirch er’s “ China Illustrata,” mentioned above (p. 2) 
where the word is so spelt* His theory connecting the earliest forms of the Indian alphabet with Assyrian (Assyrian cunei- 
form was of course unknown in those days, and he was not referring to it, but to some form of Phoenician) is a remarkable 
anticipation of the results of modern science. Later on he argues that the Indians have done just what the Greeks have- 
done, in changing the Phoenician right to left direction of writing to left to right. When we remember that LaCroze had no 
Asoka inscriptions and no Moabite Stone to consult, and that his theory was not a guess, but was founded on argument, we 
must acknowledge the prophetic acuteness of the scientific vision of this great Frenchman. 

3 i.e . Sakya, the Buddha. 

4 The Siamese pronunciation of Pali. 

6 The foregoing passage is not a quotation, but is an abstract of LaGroze’s remarks. 
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‘I itroiien »is, John Joshua Ktdelaer’s (I rarnmar and Vurabtdan of the Lingua II inihodanicn 
admit 171“*), and Ziegonbalg’s (171(5) mid Heschl's (17~8) Tamil (Jrnmmar*, we n me to 

another important, collect ion of versions of tie* Lord's Prayer 
(Amsterdam, 171o), the ‘Hdtoge’ of John Chumbei lat ne, a 
I allow uf our Royal Society, with a preface hy l)avid Wilkins, the Coptic scholar, who 
wie* also net ivtdy associated, in the work. For our present purposes, it is sufficient to 
remark tlmt, while it supports the mistake about Malay being current in India, it 
again reproduces ltoth’s Paternoster, hut without Muller's blunder about the language in 
M hit h it was written being Sanskrit. 
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Prayer. This was the * Spraehimnster ’ of Johann Friedrich 
Frit z, published at Leipzig in 1748, with a preface hy the celebrated Indian missionary 
S* hub/'*. The title page runs as follows i-OrimiaUmh- unit Oa'himlulbehn Sprtieh- 
u,h t\ Tf* etcher mchl allein hunderl Alpha Me nelrnt Hirer Awwpravh , , S„ !„» dm, n 
mi ifitm fat ropdwch-A siatisch-A fricanisch- mid America nimhen foie kern unit Xu lionet , ; 
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unit dererselben Characteren und Lesung, nach einer Geographischen Ordnung mittlieilet. 
Aus glaubwurdigen Auctoribus zusanvmen getragen, wid mit darzu nothigen Kupfern 
versehen. Leipzig, zu finden bey Christian Friedrich Gessnern. 1748. Eritz’s book is a 
long way ahead of its predecessor Chamberlayne’s. It contains 172 pages of various 
alphabets, including many coming from India, 56 pages of tables showing the first ten 
numerals, and 128 pages, with numerous plates, of versions of the Lord’s Prayer. The 
Indian alphabets explained are Bengali, Tamil, Burmese, Grantha, Telugu, Singhalese,, 
and Nagari. The Indian versions are Latin (in the Kagan character), Sanskrit, Hindos- 
tani, Gujarati, Marathi, Kohkani, Singhalese, Malay in the Bengali character (see above,, 
p. 4), Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese, and Burmese. Of some of these several versions are 
given under variant names. As an Appendix, the author gives comparative tables of the 
words for ‘father,’ ‘heaven,’ ‘earth,’ and ‘bread’ in all these languages. Por its time, 
the Sprachmeister is a very creditable piece of work, carried out in a really scientific 
spirit. 

Maturin Yeyssiere LaCroze was born at Nantes in 1661, was appointed librarian to 

the Elector at Berlin in 1697, and died in that city in 1739.. 

^ This remarkable scholar, amid his manifold activities, was a 

profound student of oriental lore, as it was then understood, and carried on a copious 
correspondence with most of the learned men of Europe. This correspondence was- 
published in 1742-46 at Leipzig in three closely printed Latin volumes, and is still 
obtainable in the book -market. In the year 1714 Wilkins wrote to him asking for help 
in the preparation of Chamberlayne’s ‘Sylloge.’ This request incited LaCroze to write 
a long communication 1 to Chamberlayne dealing with the general question of the study of 
languages, and vindicating comparative philology from the charge of inutility. He 
then proceeds briefly to describe the inter-relationship of the various languages known to 
him, and, coming to India, says, ‘ I have, however, little to offer concerning the alphabets 
of this country, except that they are derived from that called Sanscrit , 2 the source of the 
oldest forms of which is the [Semitic] alphabet of Persia or Assyria, and which is used 
by the Brachmans. Prom these Brachmans the other Indian tribes have imbibed their 
superstitions, and it was amongst them that Xaca, 3 who laid the bonds of false religions 
on the peoples of the East, was himself brought up. Thus, the order of the alphabet 
is the same amongst the Brachmans, the people of Malabar, the Singhalese, Siamese,. 
Javans, and even the language of Bali, 4 which is the sacred tongue of Laos, Pegu, 
Cambodia, and Siam. 6 ’ With a passing reference to the letters written to Ziegenbalg, 
of the Danish Mission at Tranquebar, who was LaCroze’ s chief source of information 
regarding the languages of southern India, we come to the latter’s voluminous corre- 

spondence with Theophilus Siegfried Bayer, then residing in 
Leipzig, and subsequently in Petrograd. The earlier letters 

thesaurus Epistolicus LaCrozianus, iii, 78 ff. 

2 The use of ‘ Hanscrit ’ for ‘ Sanskrit * is no doubt taken from Kircher’s “ China Illustrata,” mentioned above (p. 2) 
where the word is so spelt. His theory connecting the earliest forms of the Indian alphabet with Assyrian (Assyrian cunei- 
form was of course unknown in those days, and he was not referring to it, but to some form of Phoenician) is a ?*emarkable 
anticipation of the results of modern science. Later on he argues that the Indians have done just what the Greeks have- 
done, in changing the Phoenician right to left direction of writing to left to right. When we remember that LaCroze hod no 
Asoka inscriptions and no Moabite Stone to consult, and that his theory was not a guess, but was founded on argument, we 
must acknowledge the prophetic acuteness of the scientific vision of this great Frenchman. 

3 i.e* ,§akya, the Buddha. 

4 The Siamese pronunciation of Pali, 

6 The foregoing passage is not a quotation, but is an abstract of LaGroze’? remarks. 
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Malabaricus 5 (l678)>d Thomas II yde’s work on chess, the ‘ ihstona Sluthinuln (Hd'l), 

both of which, contained specimens of (he Nngnri alphabet, 

Andreas Muller. we nex £ COJntt to Andreas Muller's collect ion of musiot s of 

the Lord’s Prayer, written under the pseudonym oi Thomas Ludekeue and published in 
Berlin in 1680. 1 Its full title is Gratia Orttlionmu. A. *. Omtimh Jit.mhurm V< rshmt* 
praeter mthenticam fen cmtwn, caq-m huge. ewe mint im qmiu mtUhue, <t > pro/mthmtihs 
Autoribus potius qvctin prioribns Collect ionibvs, /unique mug id & ytutunix .Inugm'i mm 
Characteribm, adeoque rnagnam TarU-m ex Acre ail Jutitioin w a Jlurnhnu J tag hi trnditm 
editaeqm a Thoma JLudelcenio, Solq. March. lkeolhti , ex OJJicuut Hmif/hinn, Anno 
The Bamimus Hagius mentioned herein as the engraver is another pseudonym of Muller 
himself. In this collection Iloth’s Paternoster was reprinted ns being actually Sanskrit, 
and not a mere translit eration of t he Lat in original. 


Omitting more than a mention of isolated accounts oi single Indian 


liligunues. 
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such as the * Lexicon Linguae Indostuniene ’ (1704) of the Capuchin !• ram* jsem. M. 
Turonensis, John Joshua Ketelaer’s Grammar and Yocahulary of the Uuguu niiwlostmu'ea 
(about 1715), and Ziegenbalg’s (1716) and Beachi’s (1728) Tamil Grammars, we eome to 

another important collection of versions of the Lurd's Prayer 
(Amsterdam, 1715), the ‘Hylloge 1 of John Ghamherlay ue, a 
Bellow of our Royal Society, with a preface by David Wilkins, tin* Coptic scholar, who 
was also actively associated in the work. Bor our present purposes, it is sufficient to 
remark that, while it supports the mistake about Malay being current in India, if 
again, reproduces Roth’s Paternoster, but without Muller’s blunder about the language in 
which it was written being Sanskrit. 

We may here anticipate chronological order by mentioning the last attempt at 
Erita’s ‘ Sprachmeister.’ comparing languages solely by collecting versions of tin* Lord’s 

Prayer. This was the ‘ SprachmeiKter ’ u f Johann Friedrich 
Britz, published at Leipzig in 1748, with a preface by the celebrated Indian missionary 
Schultze. The title page runs as follows '.-—Onmlalimh- mid OeeUkiduliitckcr Sprm-h- 
meister, Welcher wield allein Imndert Atphabele uebnl Hirer Anmprmh*^ So hip ,{, M n 
meisten JSurojidiscJi-Asiatisdi-Africanisch- mid Americammhm T'iilckern mid Xttfhwn ; 
gebrduchlich mid, Anch einigen Tabulis Polyglottis mrmhkdeuer Spntcfmi mid Zahlnt 
vor Augen leget, Sondern auch das Gebet des Herrn, In 200 Sprachm mid Ahmd-Artm 

HO SUCh COl ! e fr ofthe Lord ’ 8 Pra y er wwe v «y common. Frits, in til* ‘ Siiracli!«*i,.t*r,* mwmemw 

no less than fifty-five as made before 17 48. They were the first beginnings of tbe study of comparative pi, iiotogy . 
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mit clererselben Charctcteren und Lesung, nach einer Geogruphischen Ordnwng mittheilet . 
Aus glaubwurdigen Auctoribus zusammen getragen, und mit darzu nothigen JLupfern 
versehen. Leipzig, zu finden bey Christian Friedrich Cessnern. 1748. Fritz’s book is a 
long way ahead of its predecessor Chamberlayne’s. It contains 172 pages of various 
alphabets, including many coming from India, 56 pages of tables showing the first ten 
numerals, and 128 pages, with numerous plates, of versions of the Lord’s Prayer. The 
Indian alphabets explained are Bengali, Tamil, Burmese, Grantha, Telugu, Singhalese, 
and Nagari. The Indian versions are Latin (in the Nagari character), Sanskrit, Hindos- 
tanl, Gujarat!, Marathi, Kohkani, Singhalese, Malay in the Bengali character (see above,, 
p. 4), Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese, and Burmese. Of some of these several versions are 
given under variant names. As an Appendix, the author gives comparative tables of the 
woi’ds for ‘father,’ ‘heaven,’ ‘earth,’ and ‘bread’ in all these languages. For its time, 
the Sprachmeister is a very creditable piece of work, carried out in a really scientific 
spirit. 

Maturin Veyssiere LaCroze was born at Nantes in 1661, was appointed librarian to 
l c the Elector at Berlin in. 1697, and died in that city in 1739.. 

This remarkable scholar, amid his manifold activities, was a 
profound student of oriental lore, as it was then understood, and carried on a copious 
correspondence with most of the learned men of Europe. This correspondence was- 
published in 1742-46 at Leipzig in three closely printed Latin volumes, and is still- 
obtainable in the book-market. In the year 1714 Wilkins wrote to him asking for help 
in the preparation of Chamberlayne’s ‘Sylloge.’ This request incited LaCroze to write 
a long communication 1 to Chamberlayne dealing with the general question of the study of 
languages, and vindicating comparative philology from the charge of inutility. He 
then proceeds briefly to describe the inter-relationship of the various languages known to 
him, and, coming to India, says, ‘ I have, however, little to offer concerning the alphabets 
of this country, except that they are derived from that called Sanscrit? the source of the 
oldest forms of which is the [Semitic] alphabet of Persia or Assyria, and which is used 
by the Braehmans. From these Braehmans the other Indian tribes have imbibed their 
superstitions, and it was amongst them that Xaea, 3 who laid the bonds of false religions 
on the peoples of the East, was himself brought up. Thus, the order of the alphabet 
is the same amongst the Braehmans, the people of Malabar, the Singhalese, Siamese,, 
Javans, and even the language of Bali, 4 which is the sacred tongue of Laos, Pegu, 
Cambodia, and Siam. 5 ’ With a passing reference to the letters written to Ziegenbalg, 
of the Danish Mission at Tranquebar, who was LaCroze’s chief source of information 
regarding the languages of southern India, we come to the latter’s voluminous corre- 

spondence with Theophilus Siegfried Bayer, then residing in 
Leipzig, and subsequently in Petrograd. The earlier letters 

1 Thesaurus Epistolicus LaCrozianus, iii, 78ff. 

2 The use of c Sanscrit * for f Sanskrit * is no doubt taken from Kircher’s “ China Illustrata,” mentioned above (p.2) 
where the word is so spelt. His theory connecting the earliest forms of the Indian alphabet with Assyrian (Assyrian cunei- 
form was of course unknown in those days, and he was not referring to it, but to some form of Phoenician) is a remarkable 
anticipation of the results of modern science. Later on he argues that the Indians have done just what the Greeks have* 
done, in changing the Phoenician right to left direction of writing to left to right. When we remember that LaCroze had no 
Asoka inscriptions and no Moabite Stone to consult, and that his theory was not a guess, but was founded on argument, wfr 
must acknowledge the prophetic acuteness of the scientific vision of this great Frenchman. 

3 Le . fiakya, the Buddha. 

4 The Siamese pronunciation of Pali. 

6 The foregoing passage is not a quotation, but is an abstract of LaCroze’* remarks. 
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Bayer, with the aitl of the hook to ho subsequently i!oi 
Maiiohu, deciphered t his as 4 Ontj nut id pa dim’ fldnm eh 
its moan ini?. Mesaeraehmidt, ho says, told him that it wn 
of t he Tunguts (/>. Tibetans) and meant ‘Cod have more; 
the well-known Buddhist formula Om, maid pattme, lunh, 
correct, marks the first step in a new stage of the study 
For the next few years European scholars attacked the 
through Chinese and Tibetan. 

The other curiosity brought hack by Messerschn 
leaves,- had been printed in China, and may he looked uj 
explorers. It gave in parallel linos an entire syllabary of 
with a transliteration into ordinary Tibetan, and into 
called Mongolian. A facsimile of the first pane and a ha! 
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THE CHINESE PRINTED BOOK DESCRIBED BY BAYER « »«; 


i.N't'UoiM ; mo\ , 


f.h**re i > .1.1 


afford few poinis of interest to Julian M uu -nl,. ^ Mao wa. 

Mon-olinn, and Chinese, alihum>h in UaH, 1717, Dwre i» u, n •• 
where Bayer attacks LTWe's theory ah., at the wl?i.,r.v 
alphabet . in this earlier enrrespondeuee, theo.dy • Hin;n ‘ 1 1 ; l! ' M " / 
is Bengali,"- probably the lirsl mention of that alphabet » *’ h ul " 

The foundation of the Imperial Aead.au> of Science, ,c M. I'm 

of tin* Breach Aeademv. were laid dow*. 
S-t. Petersburg Academy. , u „j j y-j;, jj « ;t s f,.rm tily i p" e.i i > A 

Tilts most; learned men of Hit rope, melanin;,.; Baser, -were u '■ '?■'<! 
jinallv put on a permanent too! mu by l***?er 1 i. The itrM ar, v :<i 
t relating to the year 172C, were publChc! h. 1 7:!*-. and 

the whole issue haviutr been destroyed in a tire « hleh ' ..muim-d th 

in 1727, Daniel Mes.-ersciiinnh , vs ho 
Mesfiisrscbnmtt, peter the t treat, to explore Siberia, r». 

and, amoim' other curiosities, brought with him an in'-rlpt mi u 

hook. These were made over to Bayer, and he tleseril.es them in ? 
Volumes of the Transact ions. The ins.-ripf ion eom.-i.ste, l ot two 
different form of the. Tibet tin character. It is reproduced here. 


Ilte.l in 


lortrt li 
a. h in i 



Bayer, with the aid of the hook to he nuhwctpienf l> descrilted and of hi* knowledge ot 
Matiehu, deciphered this as ‘ Ontj nut ni pit dm*- rPnm rhi,' hut was unable to discover 
its meatiiiii'. .Mosserschmidt, lie says, told him that it was mu* of the common *** prayers 
of the Turnouts (7.e. Tibetans) ami meant ‘ <«od have mercy mi us,' Thin de a Pi CM lOC’lt of 
the well-known Buddhist formula Oih, intuit juttlm?, funk, tlnmyh its t raied it ion was in- 
correct, marks the first step in a new statje of tin* study of Indian laium «::«*«* in Ihiruje, 
l?or the next few years European scholars attacked the hnmmures of northern India 
throuyli Chinese and Tibetan. 

The other curiosity brought hack hy Messersehmuit, a hook eon*)*? dm ,.f e'mht 

leaves, — had been printed in China, and may In* looked upon a* flu* Bosmt i *!<>i these 

explorers, It yave in parallel lines an entire syllabary of the Tihetnu i.ftnf shu alphabet 
with a fraiiKlitemthm into ordinary TUsdait, amt into a form of \|ain hu which Buyer 
called Mongolian. A facsimile of the first pmje and a half* is mven on th,* plate opp<.-ble, 

iTh(K Eth LaCr. 1,1(1. 

* The. Up. LaCr. 1,23* in* 28. 

* Pronounced like the ah in ‘ louhP 

‘ There were two line* to a But a k it,r«o line* contain tl,* complete »lph»> t *t ,.{ «,raj*»« iet-o, I Ml-w.d 

Bay or in giving a pngo ami a half on the plat,). 
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ixtkoiwctiox. 


Bayer’s first procedure was to establish so far as «;e P'-iMe tin- I’il-i m .lnr.,. |,rs. 
This was an easy task, for the language was already parity kie-wi ' 1 1,;m1 

other Tibetan students and books at his command. with fb»* aid . t 'in- md ..liter 

specimens, he established the Maneim transliteration, ami dually from tb,-M- iw.., he was 
aide to make a very fair attempt at t ransliterat imr the Uni-hm h hi. h b a kind of 
ornamental Niigari. In the plate I have given the t ransliterat i<m ti v -i hi him mb used 
for deciphering the Om, until I ftuhne, hum of the inseripf imi, It will •■,! that 

the transcription is by no means faultless, though it is ui.rideilid h<r e my ir an. mpt.’ 

Having thus made out the Lantsha alphabet, Bayer sent a ei.pt, of if **> Sehuhxe, 

the missionary at Tramjuehar, and was grt' iteri *>» mini that 
Schultzs, J| u , h-tters eotthl be read by the Brahmans of northern India. 1 

Schultzc, himself, to judge from the specimens he gives, ratiimt <; that time have known 
Sanskrit, or, indeed, much of any ludo-Anau language, He ■.pells the i one * Henaitw* 
jrtsjt or wtl and talks of mm*'. Wnfa H*% however, deseribes three alphd.ei« 
and gives specimens of them, the Natrari, the * Baiahaiidu,' and the * \k;\r .NjVgaiV 
They had evidently been sent to Bayer just as they had been written dow it tor Numb /,»*, 
•who could not read them. By ‘ Baiabandu ’ he meant Marathi, but the throe alphabets 
are all merely Nairari written by different hands, Selmltze also gives inst met ions tor 
pronunciation. Some of them may be quoted 1 


i breue, lingua ad dexferam imdiiuitn, 
i longum, lingua ad sinistmm tuotn. 
it lireue, recto ex ore protrudltur. 

(t, longum, quasi duplex, sont> in alt tun prolate, 

<lh a [/>. if a J, d format ur lingua quasi apophvtiea, vt wtliua ad palatum e.jn*nj fer.it, 
/uuhnodum audit ur ; ceterum quasi aliquod w praemittitur, qu«d in prims* 
sent it ur, quoties vocnlis praeeedit, e.g. ha-udht i, legit ur plane Unn-dhn 


Evidently our forefathers had the same difficult y with the «erehml letters that we 
have nowadays, and the * lingua quasi ajxqdeef ien ’ is still a difficulty to many a griffin. 


Bayer relates how a certain Cahnue Ambassador named Borden, win* was then in 
Petrograd, helped him to acquire tins proimneiat ion, and eoneludes « it h a brief not iee, 
received from India, of the .Marathi, Gujarati, and ‘Maura’ languages, By t lie last 
named, he meant, I suppose, Urdu, which the English subsequently culled ' .M.t..rs,' 
All this time ho was conducting an active correspondence with Eal’m/.e, in which not- 
only does the Chinese book fmd due mention, but we meet one of the earliest attempts 
at genuine comparative philology in the modem sense of the term, a comparison of the 
first four numerals in eight different languages. 4 During the next ten years, the two 
friends now and then refer to Indian languages, and to the last EaCro/.e maintains the 
correctness of his theory of the Semitic origin of the Indian Alphabet. 


All this time, — indeed since the 10th century,— Hunt hern India had been the scene 
of the activities of Danish and Jesuit missionaries, Helmltze has been a! read v referred 

W 


1 Professor Zaclmriac liatt drawn my attention to a atilt oartier account «.f ihi* formula. It i* uirn, ... 7 ».f Kirehrr'* 

'China Tlltwtrata ’ (1667), and Kireher transi iterate* it * O mmipf mi hum, ' which h,< *#*» mean** unuii}** tUv* bo*.' 

J ‘ Brahmanefl extrnne,* et peragrmo*,' 


9 Commentary Academism Scieatiarum Imperials* Petropolitanu, IV (1726), 29Sf. 

* The. Bp, LaCr. i, 68. 
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Beligatti. 


Amadutius. 


to more than once, and if I do not do more than mention the names of such men as 
Beschi, the Englishman Thomas Estevao (Stephens) of Goa, or (of the Danish Mission 
at Tranquebar) Eahricius and Ziegenbalg, it is only because these great scholars are not 
properly connected with the subject under consideration, — the history of the general 
study of Indian languages. They wrote grammars and dictionaries ■ or translated the 
scriptures each in or into one or more South Indian languages, but they had no connexion 
with the study of Indian languages as a whole. 1 

Somewhat different is the case of the Roman Catholic Missionaries of Northern India. 

The Capuchin Missionary Cassiano Beligatti wrote a treatise 
on the Nagarl alphabet, entitled 4 Alphabetum Brammhanicum 
sev Industanum Universitatis Kasi 5 (B.ome, 1771). The book itself would not deserve 
mention here were it not accompanied by a preface from the pen of Johannes Christo- 

phorus Amadutius containing a very complete summary, 
with copious references to authorities, of the then existing 
knowledge regarding Indian languages. It correctly describes Sanskrit (written 
as the language of the learned, and next describes the or c Beka Boli ’ (i.e., 

JBhashd Boll) or common tongue which is found in the ‘ University of Kasi or Benares.’ 
He adds that different regions and different languages have their own alphabets, and 
among the languages he enumerates (1) Bengalensis, (2) Tourutiana [i.e., Maithill], (3) 
Nepalensis, (4) Marathica, (5) Peguana [i.e., Burmese or Mon], (6) Singalaea, (7) 
Telugica, and (8) Tamulica. This book is of further interest because the Nagarl and 
Kaithx characters are set up in moveable type, — the first to be used, I believe, for this 
purpose in Europe. 

Two other later works may here be mentioned in order to wind up the first stage of 

Indian linguistic studies. The fij-st is the ‘ Symphona 
Symphona 5 of Iwarus Abel (1782). It is a comparative 
vocabulary of Tamil, Telugu, Sanskrit, Marathi, Balabanda (P also Marathi), Kanarese, 
Hindostani, Konkani, Gujarati, and Peguan (Burmese). Eifty-three words, — such, as parts 
of the body, heaven, sun, certain animals, house, water, tree, the personal pronouns, the 
numerals, and so on, — are given in all these languages and compared together. The 

other is the anonymous * Alphabeta Indica,’ with a preface 
Pauimus a s. Bartboiomaeo. ^y Paulinus a S. Bartholomaeo 2 (Rome 1791). This is a 

collection of four Indian alphabets, all set up in moveable types. Einally, Adelung’s 

“ Mithridates ” (1806 and following years) is a resume of 
a deiung. a q the linguistic learning of the 18th century, and forms 

a link between the old philology and the new. 


Abel’s * Symphona.’ 


A consideration of this early stage of the enquiry into the languages of India will 

Kesuits Of the old philology. show that dmin § the l7& and 18th _ centuries there had 

been laborious accumulation of materials, but hardly any 

1 For the same reason, I make no mention of the first Sanskrit book translated into a European language. This was 
the 44 Open Door to Heathendom ” by the Missionary Abraham Roger (1651). It was a translation into Dutch of the second 
and third Satakas of Bharfribari. 

2 Paulinus a S. Bartholomaeo had in the previous year published a Sanskrit Grammar. Its full title was 
* SIDHARVBAM seu Grammatica Samserdannca, cui accedit dissertatio historico-critica inlmguam Samscrdamicam, vulgo 
Samscret dictam, in qua huius linguae existentia, origo, praestantia, antiquitas, exteasio, maternitas ostenditur, libriaKqni 
ea exarati critice recensentur, et simul aliquae antiquissimae gentilium orationes liturgicae panels attinguutur et ex- 
plieantur auctore Fr „ Paulino a S . Bartholomaeo , Carmelita excalceato, Malabariae Missionario. Romae 1790, 4 (e c 
typogr. S. Congr. de prop, fide).’ 
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soieni .i lie* study. Such study could nut., indeed ts;i \ ** 1 11 ’’‘u ' ' *> f ” ' ’ 1 

necessary materials, though increasing gradually loan u< • mi* ’ 1 

too scanty for it to have been possible, Nevertheless He pen*' d U;i 
advance in knowledge beyond the older delict that alt bn ’ ai 
Hebrew, hi the early years of t he 1 7t h cent ury t he e\ nte, *• in 1 
sacred literary language, became known, and I ruin this, as a sort <-t e 
the belief that besides it (here was in addition one general cull* quad 
by the vulgar over tin* whole eont iuettt . A lurtfter development * t 
curious error that that colloquial language was Malay, a kind "t lingua tin * a, 
the indigenous speech was disappearing, It took many de.-mle ' w ip**- < 
apprehension and its consequences. 1 lie existence of iimre t nan ■ m** cj* > 
yvas the next discovery. This was first associated with collections of liphubrts, apparently 
as mere curiosities and without any reference to the luugua m - o r u hi ht.lmy were 
employed. Hut the knoyyledge thus gained id diverse alphabet* led i*> i sti'pi* i*et ut tin* 
existence of diverse tongues, and this, in its turn, led to the making ut .-*dlee| ion*- of 
versions of t he Lord’s Prayer, at first full of blunders, but becoming m re ind m<*re r..m* 
plete and more and more accurate ; s the years went mi, I he.se collections inv ited com- 
parisons of their eont cuts, aid suggested fhe first beginnings «j eoniparnl iy c philology, 
If, is at this stage that the great names of Lut’nzo and Haver .-Mine info prominence. 
They began to make rudimentary elnssifiontmM* of languages based on comparison* of the 
numerals and similar words, and succeeded in tracing the connexion between t he alphabets 
of Tibet and India, a fact which was destined in later days to hay •• a far-mt. bing import- 
ance, They got into communication with the great pioneer missionaries «,f Southern 
India, ami, with their help, enriched the mass if materials available fur study, In fact, 
tiH is shown by Amadut ins’s preface fu HeUgatti's ' A Iplmhet mu llmmmbani> mu', 
it was on their researches that alt subsequent investigations of tin* period wen* founded \ 
and if, was by following their methods that I warns Abel ami \delung were aide to make 
the great, advance in scientific exploration that is associated with their names, 

At, the end of the period we find that Europe had a fairly clear men of tin* names 
and general characters of the principal Indian languages, and that its scholars had begun 
to compare one with another. The old philology thus on it s deathbed gave hirth to the 
new. The materials for classification had been collected ami set in order, but no general 
classification had yet been attempted, 

Modern comparative philology dates from the introduction of Sanskrit a- a serious 
object, of study, and from the consequent recognition of the ex istei.ee of an l mio- European 

Sir William Jones. family of languages by Sir William dunes in I 7 m;, In Ids 

third Annual Discourse to the Asiatie Societ y of lieugal , 
delivered, in that year, he said 1 :••• 

Thn Muhawmodnnt, wo knew, heard t!i« prople ut' proper Mi »<{*«.<-*<'» . r in it i, mi „ inn t> 4 
speaking a Uka$h&, or living tongue, of a uiy siitgidiir taint, true! ton, »hn pno-tti muiul * ! ^ hit'll ii'i* ruiT* t-% 
hi tlm districts mu ml Ayr a, ami tshiollyon Iho poo) but gommt u( ,Un*W.i ; tout tie* r, ,• ,i, m.mly ndlcd iim 
iihoin tit i’vtijtt. five words in six, perhaps, cf thin iiutgiiagn w -m dtwivi**l from tlm vb ntr> n, it, « huh It.,*, > s 
of religion ami ueioaeo uoro nmiij osml, uni which iippcws to htmt bmm formed t«y nn .lepuBio- gnumma cat 
tirrutijemimt, as the mono itholf implies, irom some mpolbhed idbiu ; but si,.- !•»*.<« of th- lf>» 0 , 


1 Akintie He its rtkn, j. 4Ti, 


JOKES, BOPP, OABEY. 


IX 


particularly the inflexions and regimen of verbs, differed as widely from both those tongues, as Arabick 
differs from Persian, or German from Greek. Now the general effect of conquest is to leave the current 
language of the conquered people unchanged, or very little altered, In its groundwork, but to blend with it a 
considerable number of exotick names both for things and actions ; as it has happened in every country, that 
1 can recollect, where the conquerors have not preserved their own tongue unmixed with that of the natives, 
like the Turks in Greece , and the Saxons in Britain ; and this analogy might induce us to believe, that the 
pure Hindi , whether of Tartarian or Chaldean origin, was primeval in Upper India , into which the Sanscrit 
was introduced by conquerors from other kingdoms in some very remote age ; for we cannot doubt that the 
language of the Veda’s was used in the great extent of country, which has before been delineated, as long as 
the religion of Brahma has prevailed in it. 

The Sanscrit language, whatever be its antiquity, is of a wonderful structure ; more perfect than the 
Greek , more copious than the Latin and more exquisitely refined than either ; yet bearing to both of them a 
stronger affinity, both in the roots of verbs, and in the forms of grammar, than could possibly have been 
produced by accident ; so strong, indeed, that no philologer could examine them all three, without believing 
them to have sprung from some common source, which, perhaps, no longer exists. There is a similar reason, 
though not quite so forcible, for supposing that both the Gothick and the Celtick , though blended with a 
very different idiom, had the same origin with the Sanscrit ; and the old Persian might be added to the same 
family, if this were the place for discussing any question concerning the antiquities of Persia,. 


Here we have speculations not only as to the modern vernaculars of India (which are 
mainly erroneous), but also as to the connexion of Sanskrit with the languages of Europe. 
These latter speculations were converted into a scientific certainty by the labours of 

Eranz Bopp, whose first work, — JJeber das Conjugations - 
system der SamJcriteprache in Vergleichung mit jenem der 
griechischen, lateinischen , p&rsischen imd germanischen Sprache,— appeared iu 1816, to he 
followed by his epoch-making Comparative Grammar, published in 1833 and the follow- 
ing years, and translated into English by E. B. Eastwick in 1865. The history of general 
Indo-European philology does not concern us here, and therefore, in order to carry 
this particular branch of learning down to our own times, I do no more than mention 
the names of Bopp’s great successors, — Grimm, Pott, Schleicher, Whitney, Brugmann, 
Delb ruck, Meillet, and Jespersen. 


Returning to inquiries into the modem languages of India, we have seen that here 
too the problem was originally laid down by Sir William Jones, but accompanied by 
speculations which subsequent research has shown to be unfounded so far as the Indo- 
Aryan languages are concerned. Dravidian languages, as a distinct group, were then 
unknown, but if he had said about them what he did erroneously say about Hindi, he 
would not have been far from what are now believed to have been the actual facts. 
Anyhow, the problem, as laid down by him, was first taken up by the Serampore 
Carey and the modern missionaries. William Carey landed in India in November 
vernaculars. 1793, and his translation of the New Testament into Bengali 

appeared in 1801. In the following year versions into other Indian languages were pub- 
lished ; but in 1816 Carey found himself on the wrong track and reported to his home 
correspondents as follows : — 


In the prosecution of it [sc. our object], we have found that our ideas relative to the number of lan- 
guages which spring from the Sungskrit were far from being accurate. The fact is, that in this point of 
view, India is to-day almost an unexplored country. That eight or nine languages had sprung from that great 
philological root, the Sungskrit, we well knew. But we imagined that the Tamul, the Kurnata, the Telinga, 
the Guzrattee, the Orissa, the Bengalee, the Mahratta, the Punjabee, and the Hindoo stanee, comprised nearly 
all the collateral branches springing from the Sungskrit language ; and that all the rest were varieties of the 
Hindee. and some of them, indeed, little better than jargons capable of conveying ideas. 
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But although we entered on our work with these ideas, we were ultimately constrained to relinquish 
them. First, one language was found to differ widely from the Hindee in point of termination, then another, 
and in so great a degree, that the idea of their bemg dialects of the Hindee seemed scarcely tenable. Yet, 
while they were found to possess terminations for the nouns and verbs distinct from the Hindee, they were 
found as complete as the Hindee itself ; and we at length perceived, that we might, with as much propriety 
term them dialects of the Mahratta or the Bengalee language, as of the Hindee. In fact, we have ascertained 
that there are more than twenty languages, composed, it is true, of nearly the same words and all equally 
related to the common parent, the Sungskrit, but each possessing a distinct set of terminations, and, therefore, 
having equal claims to the title of distinct cognate languages. Among these we number the Juypore, the 
Bruj, the Ooduypore, the Bikaneer, the Mooltanee, the Marawar, the Maguda (or South Bahar), the Sindh, 
the Mythil, the Wueh, the Hatch, the Harutee, the Koshula, etc., languages, the very names of which have 
scarcely reached Europe, but which have been recognised as distinct languages by the natives of India almost 
from time immemorial. 

That these languages, though differing from each other only in terminations and a few of the words 
that they contain, can scarcely be called dialects, will appeal*, if we reflect, that there is in India no 
general language current j of which they can be supposed to be dialects. The Sungskrit, the parent of them 
all, is at present the current language of no country, though spoken by the learned nearly throughout' 
India. It’s grammatical apparatus, too, the most copious and complex perhaps on earth, is totally 
unlike any of its various branches. To term, them dialects of the Hindee is preposterous, when some of thorn, 
iu their terminations, approach nearer the Bengalee than the Hindee, while others approach more nearly to 
the Mahratta, The fact is, indeed, that the latest and most exact researches have shown that the Hindee 
has no country which can exclusively claim it as its own. Being the language of the Musulmaxi courts and 
camps, it is spoken in those cities and towns which have been formerly, or are now, the seat of Musolman prin- 
ces; and in general by those Musulmans who attend on the persons of European gentlemen in almost every 
part of India. Hence, it is the language which most Europeans get an idea of before any other, niul which 
indeed, in many instances, terminates their philological researches. These circumstances have led to the sup- 
position, that it is the language of the greater part of Hindoost&n ; while the fact is, that it is not always 
understood by the common people at a distance of only twenty miles from the towns in which it is spoken. 
These speak their own vernacular language, in Bengal the Bengalee, and in other countries that which is appro- 
priately the language of the country, which may account for a circumstance well known, to those gentlemen 
who fill the judicial department, namely, that the publishing of the Honourable Company’s Regulations in 
Efindoostanee has often been objected to, on the ground that in that language they would be unintelligible to 
the bulk of the people in the various provinces of Hindoosian. Had this idea been followed up, it might have 
led to the knowledge of the fact, that each of these various provinces has a language of its own, most of them 
nearly alike in the bulk of their words, but differing so widely in the grammatical terminations, as, when* 
spoken, to be scarcely intelligible to their next neighbours. 

The report (which is signed by W. Carey, J. Marshman, and W. Ward) goes on to give 

Carey’s Linguistic Survey. detailed proof of the foregoing remarks. Thirty-four speci- 
mens are given of thirty-three Indian languages. In each 
the specimen consists of the conjugated present and past tenses of the verb ‘ to l>e,’ and 
of a version of the Lord’s Prayer. Each specimen is taken up separately and, word by 
word, dissected, in order to show that it is not a specimen of a dialect, hut of an independ- 
ent language. The whole discussion is too long to quote, hut it is very interesting 
reading, especially as it is the first attempt at a systematic survey of the languages of 
India. In this connexion, it is well to remember that its date is 1816 , and that its 
authors were Carey, Marshman, and Ward. The languages considered are as follows (I 
give the original spelling) Sungskrit, Bengalee, Hindee, Kashmeera, Dogura [i.e. 
Bogrl], Wuch [i.e. Lahnda], Sindh, Southern Sindh, Kuteh, Goojuratee, Kunkuna, 
Punjabee or Shikh, Bikaneer, Marawar, Juya-poora, Ooduya-poora, Harutee, Maluwa, 
Bruj, Bundelkhund, Mahratta, Magudka or South Bahar, North Koshula [i.e. Awadhi]’ 
Mythilee, Nepal, Assam, Orissa or Ootkul, Telinga, Kurnata, Pushtoo or Aflghan* 
Bulochee, Khassee, Burro an. 
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Buchanan, Leyden, and 
NT. Brown. 


This list is instructive in two points. In the first place it shows that the Dravidian 
languages Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese, and so forth — were not yet recognized as a separate 
family. That had to await the acute discernment of Hodgson. Here they are looked 
upon as being just as much Sanskritic as Bengali or Hindi. The other point is that no 
distinction has been made between language and dialect. We find great languages,— 
like Burmese, Bengali, or Pashto — side by side with forms of speech like Jaipur! and 
HarautI, which are hardly separate dialects— certainly less so than the dialect of Somer- 
set and that of Devonshire. This is due to the fact that, at least in Northern India, 
there is no word exactly corresponding to our ‘ language,’ as distinct from e dialect.’ 
All that the average Indian recognizes is dialect. Unless taught by European methods, 
he has no word for denoting a group of cognate dialects under one general head. He 
has numerous (hundreds of) dialect names, just as we talk of the Somersetshire and 
Yorkshire dialects, but no word parallel to our general term, ‘English.’ 

With Carey’s report, further inquiry into the general relationship of the Aryan 
languages of India seems to have been dropped for a considerable period. The lately- 
formed Asiatic Society in Calcutta was too busy with the study of Sanskrit and Persian 
to trouble much about the modern vernaculars. Practical grammars of the more im- 
portant languages were, it is true, compiled in plenty, but there was at first no co-ordi- 
nated inquiry into the subject as a whole. On the other hand, the non-Aryan lan- 
guages at once received the attention of a number of distinguished scholars. The Indo- 

Chinese tongues were the first to receive attention. In 1798 
Dr. Erancis Buchanan published in the Asiatic Researches 
(Yol. Y.) a Comparative Vocabulary of some of the languages spoken in Burma, and 
three years later D. J. Leyden, in the tenth volume, wrote on the Language and Liter- 
ature of the Indo-Chinese Nations. Again, in 1837, in Volume YI of the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, we have a comparison of the Indo-Chinese languages by 
Nathan Brown, who was also the author of other papers connected with the same subject 
which later appeared in the Journal of the American Oriental Society. In 1828 (Asiatic 

Researches, Yol. XYI) we first meet one name that over- 
b. H. Hodgson. shadows all the rest, — that of Brian Houghton Hodgson, — as 

the author of an article on the Language, Literature, and Religion of the Bauddhas of 
Nepal and Bhot (Tibet). This was followed by a long series of papers on the zoology and 
ethnology of Nepal, but, nineteen years afterwards, in 1817 (Journal A. S. B. Yol. XYI), 
he resumes his philological enquiries with a Comparative Vocabulary of the Sub-Himala- 
yan dialects. Then followed a number of important papers, still classics, and still full 
of varied and accurate information regarding nearly every non- Aryan language of India 
and the neighbouring countries. Space will not allow me to give even a dry catalogue of 
the subjects which he adorned. Suffice it to say here that he gave comparative vocabu- 
laries of nearly all the Indo-Chinese languages spoken in India and the neighbouring 
countries, and of the Munda and of the Dravidian forms of speech. These he compared 
with many languages of Central Asia in the seai’oh of one common origin for the w hole. 
So far as I am aware, he was the first Englishman to use the term ‘Dravidian’ for the 
languages of Central and Southern India, but he included under that term not only 
the Dravidian languages proper, but also those of an altogether different family,— the 
Munda. It is true that he failed to establish his favourite theory of a common origin 
for all the languages explored by him,— that is a matter still under inquiry, and on 
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But although we entered on our work with, these ideas, we were ultimately constrained to relinquish 
them. First, one language was found to differ widely from the Hindee in point of termination, then another, 
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scarcely reached Europe, hut which have been recognised as distinct languages by the natives of India almost 
from time immemorial. 

That these languages, though differing from each other only in terminations and a few o( the words 
that they contain, can scarcely be called dialects, will appear, if we reflect, that there is in India no 
general language current j of which they can be supposed to be dialects. The Sungskrit, the parent of them 
all, is at present the current language of no country, though spoken by the learned nearly throughout 
India. It’s grammatical apparatus, too, the most copious and complex perhaps on earth, is totally 
unlike any of its various branches. To term, them dialects of the Hindee is preposterous, when some of them, 
in their terminations, approach nearer the Bengalee than the Hindee, while others approach more nearly to 
the Mahratta. The fact is, indeed, that the latest and most exact researches have shown that the Hindee 
has no country which can exclusively claim it as its own. Being the language of the Musulman courts and 
camps, it is spoken in those cities and towns which have been formerly, or are now, the seat of Musulman prin- 
ces; and in general by those Musulmans who attend on the persons of European gentlemen in almost every 
part of India. Hence, it is the language which most Europeans get an idea of before any other, and which 
indeed, in many instances, terminates their philological researches. These circumstances have led to the sup- 
position, that it is the language of the greater part of Hindoost&n ; while the fact is, that it is not always 
understood by the common people at a distance of only twenty miles from the towns in which it is spoken. 
These speak their own vernacular language, in Bengal the Bengalee, and in other countries that which is appro- 
priately the language of the country, which may account for a circumstance well known to those gentlemen 
■who fill the judicial department, namely, that the publishing of the Honourable Company’s Regulations in 
Hmdoostanee has often been objected to, on the ground that in that language they would be unintelligible to 
the bulk of the people in the various provinces of Hindoostan. ITad this idea been followed up, it might have 
led to the knowledge of the fact, that each of these various provinces has a language of its own, most of thorn 
nearly alike in the bulk of their words, but differing so widely in the grammatical terminations, as, when* 
spoken, to be scarcely intelligible to their next neighbours. 

The report (which is signed by W. Carey, J. Marshman, and W. Ward) goes on to give 

Carey’s Linguistic Survey. detailed proof of the foregoing remarks. Thirty-four speci- 
mens are given of thirty-three Indian languages. In each 
the specimen consists of the conjugated present and past tenses of the verb c to he,’ and 
of a version of the Lord’s Prayer. Each specimen is taken up separately and, word by 
word, dissected, in order to show that it is not a specimen of a dialect, hut of an independ- 
ent language. The whole discussion is too long to quote, hut it is very interesting 
reading, especially as it is the first attempt at a systematic survey of the languages of 
India. In this connexion, it is well to remember that its date is 1816, and that its 
authors were Carey, Marshman, and Ward. The languages considered are as follows (I 
give the original spelling) Sungskrit, Bengalee, Hindee, Kashmeera, Dogura [i.e. 
Hogri], Wuch [i.e. Lahnda], Sindh, Southern Sindh, Kuteh, Groojuratee, Kunkuna, 
Punjabee or Shikh, Bikaneer, Marawar, Juya-poora, Ooduya-poora, Harutee, Maluwa, 
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This list is instructive in two points. In the first place it shows that the Dravidian 
languages Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese, and so forth — were not yet recognized as a separate 
family. That had to await the acute discernment of Hodgson. Here they are looked 
upon as being just as much Sanskritic as Bengali or Hindi. The other point is that no 
distinction has been made between language and dialect. We find great languages,- — 
like Burmese, Bengali, or Pashto — side by side with forms of speech like Jaipur! and 
HarautI, which are hardly separate dialects— certainly less so than the dialect of Somer- 
set and that of Devonshire. This is due to the fact that, at least in Northern India, 
there is no word exactly corresponding to our £ language,’ as distinct from c dialect.’ 
All that the average Indian recognizes is dialect. Unless taught by European methods, 
he has no word for denoting a group of cognate dialects under one general head. He 
has numerous (hundreds of) dialect names, just as we talk of the Somersetshire and 
Yorkshire dialects, but no word parallel to our general term, ‘English.’ 

With Carey’s report, further inquiry into the general relationship of the Aryan 
languages of India seems to have been dropped for a considerable period. The lately- 
formed Asiatic Society in Calcutta was too busy with the study of Sanskrit and Persian 
to trouble much about the modern vernaculars. Practical grammars of the more im- 
portant languages were, it is true, compiled in plenty, but there was at first no co-ordi- 
nated inquiry into the subject as a whole. On the other hand, the non- Aryan lan- 
guages at once received the attention of a number of distinguished scholars. The Indo- 
Buehanan, Leyden, and Chinese tongues were the first to receive attention. In 1798 

n. Brown. Dr. Erancis Buchanan published in the Asiatic Researches 

(Yol. Y.) a Comparative Vocabulary of some of the languages spoken in Burma, and 
three years later D. J. Leyden, in the tenth volume, wrote on the Language and Liter- 
ature of the Indo-Chinese Nations. Again, in 1837, in Volume YI of the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, we have a comparison of the Indo-Chinese languages by 
Nathan Brown, who was also the author of other papers connected with the same subject 
which later appeared in the Journal of the American Oriental Society. In 1828 (Asiatic 

Researches, Yol. XVI) we first meet one name that over- 
B. H. Hodgson. shadows all the rest, — that of Brian Houghton Hodgson, — as 

the author of an article on the Language, Literature, and Religion of the Bauddhas of 
Nepal and Bhot (Tibet). This was followed by a long series of papers on the zoology and 
ethnology of Nepal, but, nineteen years afterwards, in 1847 (Journal A. S. B. Vol. XYI), 
he resumes his philological enquiries with a Comparative Vocabulary of the Sub-Himala- 
yan dialects. Then followed a number of important papers, still classics, and still full 
of varied and accurate information regarding nearly every non- Aryan language of India 


and the neighbouring countries. Space will not allow me to give even a dry catalogue of 
the subjects which he adorned. Suffice it to say here that he gave comparative vocabu- 
laries of nearly all the Indo-Chinese languages spoken in India and the neighbouring 
countries, and of the Munda and of the Dravidian forms of speech. These he compared 
with many languages of Central Asia in the search of one common origin for the whole. 
So far as I am aware, he was the first Englishman to use the term ‘Dravidian’ for the 
languages of Central and Southern India, but he included under that term not only 
the Dravidian languages proper, but also those of an altogether different family, the 
Munda. It is true that he failed to establish his favourite theory of a common origin 
for all the languages explored by him, — that is a matter still under inquiry, and On 
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Hages, 


■which the opinions of scholars are still divided, — but this hardly diminishes the value 
of his writings, which contain a mass of evidence on the aboriginal languages of India 
that has never been superseded. Its hall-marks are the wide extent of area covered, 
clearness cf arrangement, and accuracy of treatment. Hodgson’s last paper on Indian 
languages, on the languages of the broken tribes of Nepal, appeared in 1858, in the twenty- 
seventh volume of the Journal of the Society with which he was so intimately connected, 
so that his literary activity covered just thirty years. Ten years later, in 1868, there 
Hunter. appeared Hunter’s “ Comparative Dictionary of the languages 

of India and High Asia”, which, with some additions, summarized the results of 
Hodgson’s linguistic collections, and presented them in a form convenient to the student. 
The earliest fruit of Hodgson’s researches was Max Muller’s Letter to the Chevalier 
Max Muller. Bunsen, published in 1854. In this Muller established, for 

Munda Languages. the Rrst time > the existence of the Munda 1 family of langu- 

ages as an independent body of speech, apart from the Dra vi- 
dian, and gave it a name. Two years later, in 1856, appeared what has ever since been 
the foundation of research into the tongues of Southern India, Bishop Caldwell’s ‘ Com- 
Caidweii, Dravidian Lang- parative Grammar of the Dravidian or South -Indian Family 
nase8 - of Languages.’ Here, for the first time, a group of Indian 

languages was treated as a whole by a scholar who was practically familiar with its ele- 
ments and at the same time a trained philologist. 

The Indo-Chinese languages also continued to receive study. The indefatigable 
Indo-Chinese Languages. Logan, published essay after essay in the “ J ournal of the 
Logan - Indian Archipelago,” in which the languages of Burma and 

Assam were compared and analysed. Logan wanted the philological training possessed 
by Caldwell, and hence his work has not retained the same authority as that of the < treat 
bishop, but he made many shrewd suggestions as to the relationship existing between 
the languages with which he dealt, and these have been confirmed, or rediscovered (for 
his writings are hardly known at the present day), by subsequent inquirers. Forbes’s 
_ posthumous ‘Comparative Grammar of the Languages of 

Further India’ ( 1881 ) is but a tantalizing fragment, and it 
Kuhn. to the late professor Ernst Kuhn to attack seriously one 

branch of the question and to put the philology „i the lan- 
guages of Further India upon a sound footing. His Beitrage zur Sp'aehm&mdeMinLi- 
indiens in the ‘ Sitzungsberiehte 5 of the Royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences (1889) has 
been the starting point for a number of younger students who are writing at the present 
w. Schmidt. day, amongst whom special attention, must be drawn to Pater 

nqo«r r0 'tT C - A r tr - e ' W. Schmidt’s brilliant work on ‘Die Mon-Khmer- Voiker ’ 
liyub). Pater Schmidt has here proved not only that the Mon-Khmer languages form 
a link between the Munda languages of India proper and the languages of Indonesia' 
—grougngjh e first two, with Khasi and some other minor forms of speech, under the 

2^1 e ™ tion th, right «f 

So it is in Botany and in ZooloL Tnd I ff L scholars employ that name, unless it is clearly promt to lie wrong, 
scholarship and invent gy ’ and 80 lt; 0u S ht to be 111 Philology; but later writers transgressed against the comity of 

L«».fL»dat»lvl«ki'kll“*Tr W r r l‘,k l T“ t “f C »>“ >" Southern I„di„, «l,; d , 

first disnoyerer It mev be f/Tfr J brou - hout the Survey, I therefore adhere to the name given to the family by its 

««hu« Mas mt," J b “ J* “ 3 “ 4 “ *““* r ‘° rk *** ■»** ,h “" 


Forbes. 


Kuhn. 
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one name of the ‘ Austroasiatie ’ languages but has gone much further. He has shown 
that the languages of Indonesia, Melanesia, and Polynesia also form a group which he terms 
the ‘ Austronesic.’ The Indonesian languages thus form a link between the Austroasiatie 
and the Austronesic languages, the whole forming one great linguistic family,— called 
the c Austric —extending from the hills of Central India to Easter Island, off * the coast 
of South America, and covering a wider area even than that of the Indo-European tongues. 
Indo-Aryan languages also received attention in the Bengal Asiatic Society. The 

earlier contributions were grammars and vocabularies of par- 

Indo-Aryan Languages,, r 

ticular languages or dialects, and do not immediately concern 
us, though mention must he made of the wonderful pioneer work done in this direction 

hv Major Robert Leech. We owe to his indefatigable dili- 
gence and accurate observation quite an extraordinary num- 
her of vocabularies and grammars of hitherto untouched languages. Between 1888 and 
1813 he gave us grammars of Brahui, Balochi, Panjabi, Pashto, Bundeli and Kashmiri, 
besides vocabularies of Ormuri, Pashai, Laghmani, Khowar, Tira-hi, and Din. For some 
of these his work is still our only authority, for the languages are now either extinct or 
spoken in tracts not since visited by British officers. Eor others, his work was super- 
seded only at the end of the nineteenth century. 

It was in Bombay that the comparative study of the Indo-Aryan languages was re- 
sumed thirty-seven years after the publication of Carey’s Report. We find the evidence: 
of this in the fourth volume of the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Eoyal Asiatic 

Society. In the number for January 1853 Sir Thomas 
Sir Erskme Perry. Erskine Perry, then Chief Justice of Bombay and President of 

the Society, published his paper c On the Geographical Distribution of the principal 
Languages of India.’ He divided the languages of India into two great classes,— c the 
language of the intruding Arians, or Sanskritoid, in the North, and the language of a 
civilized race in the South of India, represented by its most cultivated branch, the 
Tamil.’ The former he reckoned as seven in number, viz., Hindi, Kashmiri, Bengali, 
Gujarati, Marathi, Konkani, and Oriya, with ten dialects. Panjabi, Lahnda (called by 
him Multani), Sindhi, and MarwSri he looked upon as all dialects of Hindi. Maithili he> 
classed as a dialect of Bengali. Since he wrote, it will be seen that many of the forms 
of speech that he looked upon as dialects have been raised to the dignity of being recog- 
nized as independent languages. The Southern languages he called ‘ Turanian or Tami- 
loid.’ He did not seem to be aware of the term ‘ Dravidian ’ which was first used simul- 
taneously in 1856 both by Hodgson and by Caldwell. Perry mentioned Telugu, Kanarese,. 
Tamil, Malayalam, Tulu, and (with a query) Gondx. He gave brief descriptive accounts 
of the general characteristics of each language, and carefully indicated the habitat of 
each, the whole being illustrated by an excellent language map. It will be observed that 
he altogether ignored the Indo-Chinese languages, and that he made no mention of the 
Munda languages, which were not identified by Max Muller till the following year. 
While Perry confined himself to the geographical distribution of the Indian languages, 
another Bombay scholar was studying the interaction between Indo-Aryan and Dravidian 
languages. The same volume of the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the R. A. S. 

con tains J. Stevenson’s Comparative Vocabulary of the Non - 
Stevenson. Sanscrit Vocables of the Vernacular Languages of India _ 

Here the important question of the borrowing of Dravidian words by the different Indo- 
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Arv&n languages, and of its ethnical significance is treated for the first time, and with y i cat 
acumen It m inevitable that, at that stage ot linguistic science, many of btevensou s 

comparisons should be mistaken, h, it still the article remains a solid contribution to the 

general linguistic science of India. 

On the other side of India, in 1867, J ohn Beames, a young Indian Civilian of barely 
~ ' years’ service, attracted attention by the publication ot a 

Beames. - summary of what was then known about all the iang- 

ua.es of the country in his ‘Outlines of Indian Philology.' Five years later appeared the 
irrt volume of his well-known ‘ Comparative Grammar of the Aryan Languages ol 

Incliai.’ The same year witnessed the publication ol l)r. 
Hoernie. Hoernle’s first essays in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 

of Bengal on the same subject, which were followed in I860 by his ‘ Grammar of Eastern 
Hind! compared with the other Gaudian Languages.’ These two excellent works, each a 
masterpiece in its own way, have since been the twin foundation of all researches into the 
origin and mutual relationship of the languages of the Indo-Aryan family ol speech. 

All this time for many decades, grammars and vocabularies of individual forms 
of Indian speech’ had been issuing m considerable numbers. For the better known 
lanouiao-es, such as Hindustani, Marathi, or Bengali, they came out in scores, and 
it must be confessed that most of them were but labour wasted. Each writer 
copied his predecessor, according to his capacity, corrected a few mistakes or 
not introduced a few more or not, and proclaimed a new gospel which was not 
new. Now and then a work of striking merit, such as Molesworth’s Marathi 
Dictionary, Trumpp’s Sindlvi or Kellogg s Hindi Giannnai, appealed, hut most ol the 
rest were sorry stuff and were hardly wanted. The less-known languages, though equally 
important, were studiously left alone. Carey wrote his Pafijabi grammar in 18.12, and, 
except for a brief sketch by Leech, it was forty years before anyone again attempted to 
describe in a formal manner the language of the feikkhs. But, it this was the case with 
languages whose speakers were numbered by millions, the state of affairs regarding the 
scores of minor languages spoken by thousands, the languages of the kill-tribes of 
Central India, of the Tibeto-Burmans of Eastern Bengal and Assam, was much worse. 
An enthusiast wrote a grammar or compiled a vocabulary here and there. Government 
encouraged its officers to make more, and a few did so, excellent works in their way. 

In 1874, Sir George Campbell, then Lieutenant-Governor of 
Sir George Campbell. Bengal, printed a set of vocabularies compiled by local 


officials, but, with this exception, very little was done. Even with the help of foreigners 
the work hardly progressed. The first, serious grammar of Pashto,— the language of 

Afghanistan,— was written by a Russian— Dorn— and up to 

Bussian investigations. ; ^ f _ , . . * 

quite lately, although numerous elementary grammars have 
been written by Englishmen, all the scientific study of this form of speech was carried 
on by French or Germans. Similarly, we owe the only existing grammar and vocabulary 
of Newari, the principal language of Nepal, to another Russian. Examples of this kind 
might be multiplied, hut, even with outside help, the total result was that our knowledge 
of these minor languages, a knowledge most important for the purposes of administration 


as well as in the interests of science, was scanty, unevenly distributed, and unequal. In 
fact, so late as the year 1878 no one had as yet made even a catalogue of all the 
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languages spoken in India, and the estimates of their number varied between 50 or 60 
Cu8t anc l 250. Dr. Gust made a brave attempt to put together 

such an inventory in that year, but his “ Modern Languages 
of the East Indies ” in spite of all the industrious learning and acumen of its author, was 
confessedly a compilation of existing materials, and these materials were equally con- 
fessedly imperfect. It was a tentative work, and was primarily intended to stimulate 
enquiry, not to close the subject. 


Vienna Congress of 1886. 


Dr. Cust’s work succeeded. It did stimulate enquiry. Eor the first time Govern- 
ment, as well as European scholars, were enabled to see what little had been done and 
how much remained to be done. People talked about it and wrote about it. It was 

finally discussed at the Oriental Congress held at Vienna in 
1886, of which Dr. Oust was himself a member ; and the 
assembled scholars passed a resolution urging upon the Government of India to under- 
take c a deliberate systematic survey of the languages of India. 51 The proposal was 
favourably received, but the adoption of a detailed scheme was delayed at first on finan- 
cial grounds. In the year 1894 the matter came within the region of practical politics, 
and the preliminary details came under discussion. The first question to be settled was 

the extent of the proposed survey. After consultation with 
the various local Governments, it was decided to exclude the 
Provinces of Madras and Burma and the States of Hyderabad and Mysore from its 
operations, so that these would cover, from the West to the East, Baluchistan, the North- 
West Frontier, Kashmir, the Punjab, the Bombay Presidency, Bajputana and Central 
India, the Central Provinces and Berar, the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, Bihar 
and Orissa, Bengal, and Assam, i 2 then containing a population of about 224,000,000 out 
of the 294,000,000 of our Indian Empire. 


Linguistic Survey of India. 


Then, as to the nature of the Survey, After some discussion it was decided that it 

was primarily to be a collection of specimens, a standard 

Basis of the Survey. , , . „ „ . , 

passage was to be selected for purposes of comparison, and 
this was to be translated into every known dialect and sub-dialect spoken in the area 
covered by the operations. As this specimen would necessarily be in every case a trans- 
lation and would, therefore, run the risk of being unidiomatic, a second specimen, was 
also to be called for in each case, not a translation, but a piece of folklore or some other 
passage in narrative prose or verse, selected on the spot and taken down from the mouth 
of she speaker. Subsequently a third specimen was added to the scheme — a standard 
list of word and test sentences originally drawn up for the Bengal Asiatic Society in 
1866 3 by Sir George Campbell and already widely used in India. It was obviously desir- 
able that, for purposes of comparison, this list should be retained in its entirety, and so it 
was done, but a few extra words were added. The foundation of the Survey is thus these 
three specimens,— the standard translation, the passage locally selected, and the list of 
words and sentences. It was then determined that the first specimen should be a version 


i The resolution was proposed by Dr. Buhler and seconded by Professor Weber. Among its supporters by word or by 
letter were Messrs. Barth, Bendall, Cowell, Oust, Grierson, Hoen.le, Max Muller. Sir Monier Monier-Williams. Messrs. 

Rost. j^*’ e a |j^p|^- Dces as they ar e divided nowadays. In 1894, Bibar and Orissa formed a part of Bengal. It may be 

added that, at the present time, a Linguistic Survey of Burma is in progress- 
s J. A. &. B., Vol. XXXV, Ft. ii, special number, pp. 201ft. 
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of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, with slight verbal alteration to avoid Indian preju- 
dices, a passage which has been previously used and is admirably suited loi sih 1 pui 

poses. 1 

This having been decided, 1 was entrusted with the task of collecting the specimens 
and of editing them for the press. With this object, the various local officers were in- 
structed to render me the necessary assistance, and I should be ungiatolul did 
cordially express my gratitude for the sympathetic and ungrudging help accorded by my 
brethren in the service of the Indian Governments and by many others, Europeans and 
Indians, missionaries and laymen. 

Before getting the specimens, we had to find out what it was that we wanted speci- 
mens of, and the first thing to be done was to compile a list 

Preliminary lists of Languages. ^ ^ ^ of spee ch then kllOWll to exist ill the area 

under survey. Porms were sent out to each district officer and political agon I with a 
request that lie would fill in the name of every language spoken in his charge, iogel her 
with the estimated number of speakers of each. The forms came back by degrees, and 
their contents, I must confess, rather appalled me. The total number of languages re- 
ported from the survey area was 231 and of dialects i 7 1. Examination 1 ultimately 
showed that some few names were returned over and over again from different provinces, 
and also that it was probable that in many cases the same form of speech was reported 
under different names. I may say that, now that the process of elimination has been 
completed, the number of languages spoken in that portion of the Indian Umpire sub- 
jected to the Survey amounts to 179, and the number of dialects to 514, all of which 
are described in these volumes. For the whole Indian Empire, the Census of 11)21 gives 
188 languages, 3 the total number of dialects being unknown. 

The preparation of these lists was no easy mechanical process, — the sort, of thing 
that could he done by an intelligent clerk. I pass over the difficulties encountered in 

compiling the local lists into general list s, one for each pro- 

Compilation of the Lists. . . , 1 

vmce. Those who have had experience in putting toget her 
hundreds of returns from different sources will know its laborious character, and those 
who have not can imagine it. But great difficulty was often experienced in pre- 
paring the local returns that formed the materials on which I had to work. Each officer 
knew about the main language of his district, and, if he had been there some time, had 
probably a working acquaintance with it. But over and over again no one with any 
education knew anything about the little hole-in-the-comer forms of speech which were 
discovered as soon as search was instituted. Let me give one example. In one of the 
Himalayan districts, of which the main language was Aryan, a small colony was dis- 
covered which originally hailed from Tibet, and which retained its own language. No 
official knew it, and intercourse with them was conducted through the medium of a 
lingua franca. The district officer entered the name of this language in his return. This 
name was not one word, or two words. It was a solemn procession of weird monosyl- 
lables wandering right across a page. I could make nothing of it, nor could my Tibetan- 
knowing friends. It should he remembered that it was a foreign expression written 

J It contains the three personal pronouns, most of the cases found in the declension of nouns, and the present, past,, and 
future tenses of the verb. 

2 These figures will no doubt be increased when the Survey now in progress in Burma h completed. 
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ilov ii in English loiters as it sounded to the untrained ear of a person entirely un- 
acquainted with it. All my endeavours to identify the name failed. At last I wrote to 
the distiict officer and asked him to make further inquiries. In reply it was explained 
that investigation had shown that the monosyllabic procession was not the name of any 
language, but was the local method of expressing in broken Tibetan £ I don’t understand 
what you are driving at. ’ 

Another difficulty was the finding of the local name of a dialect. Just as M. 
Local Language-nomenclature. Joui dain did not know that he had been speaking prose all 

his life, so the average Indian villager does not know that he 
has been speaking anything with a name attached to it. He can always put a name to 
the dialect spoken by somebody fifty miles off, but, — as for his own dialect, — ‘ 0, that 
has no name. It is simply correct language.’ It thus happens that most dialect names 
are not those given by the speakers, but those given by their neighbours, and are not 
always complimentary. For instance, there is a well-known form of speech in the south 
of the Punjab called ‘Jangall,’ from its being spoken in the ‘Jungle,’ or unirrigated 
country bordering on Bikaner. But ‘ Jangall, ’ also means ‘boorish’ and local inquiries 
failed to find a single person who admitted that he spoke that language. ‘ 0 yes, we 
know Jangall very well, — you will find it a little further on, — not here.’ Tou go a 
little further on and get the same reply, and pursue your will-o’-the-wisp till he lands 
you in. the ltajputana desert, where there is no one to speak any language at all. These 
illustrations show the difficulties encountered by local officers in identifying dialects and 
naming them. 


Collection of specimens. 


From the local lists received, as described above, provincial lists were compiled and 
printed. These did not profess to be accurate catalogues of the tongues of India. They 
claimed only to represent the then existing knowledge of the state of affairs as reported 
by officers with local experience, who did not pretend to be philological experts. As 
such, they formed the basis of the Survey operations. When the lists were printed, the 
dialects were divided into two main classes, distinguished by a difference of type, viz., 

(1) those which were vernaculars of the localities from which they were reported, and 

(2) those which were spoken by foreigners in each locality. The latter were once for 
all excluded, and attention was thenceforth devoted only to the former. 

Each district officer was nciw asked to provide a set of the three specimens of each 

language locally vernacular in his district. Careful instruc- 
tions were given for the preparation of these specimens. 
It will he remembered that the first was to be a translation of the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son. It was recognized that in many, nay, in most cases, the translators would 
not know English, and in order to assist them a volume of all the known versions of the 
parable in Indian languages was compiled with the help of the British and Eoreign 
Bible Society, of local missionaries, and of one or two Government officers who were 
specially interested in the Survey. This collection, which was published in 1897, under 
the name of £ Specimen Translations in various Indian languages, ’ contained sixty-five 
versions, and, though primarily intended as a tool to aid the execution of the scheme, 
aroused some temporary interest among the scholars of Europe. Eor the Survey, it was 
anticijmted that whoever might have to prepare a specimen, even if he did not know 
English, would find in this hook at least one version from which he could make a 
translation ; and this, in fact, was borne out by subsequent experience. 

G 2 
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The second specimen, which was to be locally selected, presented no similar difficul- 
ties but instructions were given that all specimens were to be win on (c) in 
vernacular obaraCLer (if there was one) and (S) in the Exmran character w,th a word 
for word interlinear translation. The second specimen was also to be I mulshed uni 
a free translation into good English. As to the style of translation into the vernacular, 
local officers were told that the language of literature was always to he avoided. YY hat 
was to he aimed at was the acquisition of specimens in the home language o± each 
translator, whether it was looked upon as vulgar patois or not. lor the tliiid specimen, 
the standard list of words and sentences, blank books of forms were supplied, which 
needed only to be filled up. 

As each provincial list of languages was completed, the circulars calling tor 
specimens were issued. The latter began to arrive in 1897, and most of them were 
received bv the end of 1900, though a few belated specimens continued to come at 
irregular intervals during the succeeding years. The editing and collating of the 
specimens began in 1898. The first rough work, was done in India, but in 18 .).) 1 
returned to England, where for some years I had the efficient aid of my Assistant. 
Dr., now Professor, Konow of Christiania. 


The editing of the specimens has been an interesting work, hut it involved some 

unexpected difficulties. Before anything could he printed, 

Editing of the specimens. x \ 

a general scheme of classification had to he decided upon, 
and that on a very imperfect knowledge of the materials. As the work went on 
discoveries were made which rendered revisions . of the classification necessary ; and 
sometimes these were made too late, so that the materials have not always been arranged 
as, with further knowledge, I should like them to be arranged now. This was especially 
the case in regard to the Indo-Chinese languages, in which my Assistant and myself were 
often walking on ground which hitherto had been untrodden, and had to deal with 
languages for which no grammars or dictionaries existed. Here mistakes in classification 
were inevitable ; but I am glad that I can think that none of first class importance 
were made, and that, on the whole, though I might now group a few individual languages 
differently from the manner in which they have been grouped in the published volumes of 
the Survey, my present knowledge would not lead me to make any substantial alteration. 

I have never counted the total number of specimens received. They amount to 
several thousands, and it stands to reason that it was not possible to print them all. The 
surplusage was deliberately estimated for. It was calculated that the specimens would 
vary in value. Several would be received of each dialect. Some would be prepared 
carefully, others ignorantly, others carelessly. Many of them would come from the 
mouths of uneducated people, hardly able to grasp the idea of what was required. A mass 
from which to select was therefore a desideratum, and this, in most cases, was secured. 
It is only in the case of a few less-known dialects of the Himalaya and of the Assam 
frontier that single specimens were obtained. These were, in all cases, forms of speech 
which had never been recorded in writing before, and mistakes in recording thorn were 
to be expected. Thanks to the constant sympathy and ungrudging aid given by our 
frontier officers, — the most enthusiastic among my helpers, — many doubtful points 
were cleared up by correspondence, and I hope that in after years it will be found that 
these specimens are not very wrong. Absolutely accurate we cannot expect them to be. 
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.Co give an example of the difficulties experienced, I may mention that the correction 
of one specimen was delayed for over six months by a fall of snow in the Hindukushs 
which prevented the Political Agent at Chitral obtaining the services of the only getatable 
bilingual speaker of one of the Pamir dialects. Again, in the case of one of the TTa fir 
languages of the Hindukush, no one who spoke it could at first be got hold of. At length, 
after a long search, a shepherd of the desired nationality was enticed from his native 
fastness to Chitral. He was exceptionally stupid, probably very much frightened, and 
knew only his native language. A Bashgal Shekh was found who knew a little of it, 
and who also knew Chitrali, with his aid the translation of the Parable was made through 
Bashgali and Chitrali. Much accuracy could not be expected from the result ; but, with 
care and the assistance of the local officers, a version was ultimately made, which, though 
it contained some passages that I have been unable to analyse completely, has very 
satisfactorily complied with the somewhat stringent philological tests to which it has been 
subjected. 

This was by no means an isolated example. There were scores of languages for 
which no one could be found who knew any one of them and at the same time English. 
It might be thought, for instance, that our officials would be familiar with most of the 
languages spoken in the neighbourhood of the port of Chittagong. Yet there is an 
instance on record of a criminal case which was tried in the Chittagong Hill Tracts. One 
of the witnesses was a woman who knew only the Khami language. This was translated 
into Mru, which was then translated into Arakanese, which was again translated into the 
local dialect of Bengali, from which version the Magistrate recorded the quadruply 
refracted evidence in English. This makes no reflection on the officer concerned. There 
are parts of India which seem to have had each a special Tower of Babel of its own. 
Prom the little Province of Assam, with its population of only about six and a half 
millions, — or a million less than that of London, — eighty-one Indian languages 
wore returned at the Census of 1911, and it contained others that were not specifically 
returned. Mezzofanti himself, who spoke fifty-eight languages, would have been 
puzzled here. 

As each dialect was examined, a specimen or specimens of it were selected for 
publication and made ready for the press. Erom the specimens a sketch of the gram- 
matical and other peculiarities was prepared, and reference was made to any point worth 
noting about the speakers. Dialects were then grouped into languages, and for each 
language a somewhat elaborate introduction was provided, sketching the habitat and 
number of speakers ; distinguishing the dialects and comparing their characteristics ; 
giving, when known, the ancient history of the language, and defining its relationship 
to other members of the same family ; describing briefly the salient points of the litera- 
ture when there was one ; supplying a bibliography as full as we were able to make it ; 
and concluding with a sketch of the grammar. The results are to be found in the 
volumes of the Survey, to which this is an Introduction. 

Throughout the whole series of operations, one thing has been steadily home in 
' , . mind — that these results were not to be bundles of theories, 

l’he Survey a collection of „ , , , , ' 

facts not of theories. but collections of facts. The languages had to be arranged 

in some order or other, and this necessitated grouping, and grouping necessitated the 
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adoption of theories as to relationship. 1 So much could not be helped ; but beyond t his 
•every effort has been made to prevent the Survey becoming an encyclopaedia ol Indian 
philological science. That will, we may hope, follow when scholars more competent 
than the present writer have had time to digest the immense mass of ordered I acts now 
placed at their disposal. Indeed, a beginning has already been made. Reference has 
already been made to Pater Schmidt’s discoveries regarding the Austria languages, and it 
has been a legitimate source of gratification, to me to observe the Jiee use oi tin Sui v< y 
which has been made by Monsieur Jules Bloch in his researches into Marathi, by Pro- 
fessor Turner and Professor Suniti Kumar Chatterji in their important studios in Dujn,- 
rati and Bengali, and by Dr. Paul Tedesco in his luminous essays on the history of 
Aryan languages. One interesting result of Pater Schmidt’s inquiries may here he 
added, as it has a direct connexion with the Survey. The Muncla languages, as we know , 
belong to Chota Nagpur and the centre of India. It is also a familiar fact that the 
languages spoken in the Himalaya, far to the north of these Manila languages, are 
Tibeto-Burman in character. But even here the Survey shows us that there, is a line 
of peculiar forms of speech, extending from Darjiling to the Panjab, that show evident 
traces of a previously existing language of the M/unda family, which, has been overlaid, 
so to speak, by the Tibeto-Burman of the later immigrants. There is thus evidence to 
show the existence, at some very ancient time, of a common language of which traces 
are still visible from Kanawar in the Panjab down through ".Further India and across the 
Pacific Ocean as far as Easter Island and New Zealand. Philology is not to be 
•confounded with Ethnology, and here we may leave these interest ing facts in the hands 
of ethnologists for further examination. 

In the course of the Survey, it has sometimes been difficult to decide when' a given 

form of speech is to be looked upon as an independent lan- 

‘ Language' and ‘dialect ’ , . , , „ , 

guage, or as a dialect of some other definite term ot speech. 
In practice it has been found that it is sometimes impossible to decide the question in a. 
manner which will gain universal acceptance. The two words * language ’ and 1 dialect ’ 
are, in this respect, like ‘ mountain ’ and ‘ hill. ’ One has no hesitation in say ing that, 
•say, Everest is a mountain, and Holborn Hill, a hill, but between these two the dividing 
line cannot be accurately drawn. Moreover we often talk of the ‘ Darjiling Hills’ 
which are over 7,500 feet high, while eyeryone calls Snowdon, with its poor d.500 feel . 
a mountain. ‘Language’ and ‘dialect’ are often used in the same loose way. In 
common use we may say that, as a general rule, different dialects of the same language 
are sufficiently alike to be reasonably well understood by all whose native tongue is that- 
language, while different languages are so unlike that special study is needed to enable 
•one to understand a language that is not his own. This is the explanation of the Cen- 
tury Dictionary, 2 hut the writer adds that ‘this is not an essential difference, ’ and 
nowhere is this proviso more needed than in considering the Aryan language, s of Northern 
India. There, mutual intelligibility cannot always be the deciding factor, for the consi- 
deration is obscured by the fact that between Bengal and the Panjab every individual 

Before the pages of the Survey could be putin type, it was necessary to draw up a skeleton scheme of the volumes of 
which it was to consist. This was done when I had a very indefinite idea of the extent of the work that lay before me, 
oi o the numbei of dialects that would come under notice, and accounts for tbo unwieldy size of some of the volumes and for 
the inconvenient method of dividing some of them into two or more parts. Once the general plan of the arrangement of the 
volumes was laid down, it was (inadvisable to alter its main outlines. 

• S. v. ‘ Language.’ 
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who has received the very slightest education is bilingual. In his own home, and in his 
own immediate surroundings he speaks a local idiom, but in his intercourse with 
strangers he employs or understands some form of that great lingua franca,— Hindi or 
Hindustani. Moreover, over the whole of this vast area, — including even Rajputana, 
Central India, and Gujarat, — the great mass of the vocabulary, including nearly all the 
words in common use, is, allowing for variations of pronunciation, the same. It is thus 
commonly said, and believed, that throughout the Gangetic Valley, between Bengal 
and the Panjab, there is one language, aud one only, Hindi, with numerous local dialects. 
Rrom one point of view this is correct, and cannot he denied. Hindi or HindostanI is 
everywhere the language of administration, and is the one medium of instruction in the 
rural schools. The people, as I have said, being bilingual, little or no inconvenience is 
caused in practice by the employment of the assumption, and no one in their senses 
would wish to complicate administration by the introduction of a confusion of tongues. 

And yet, when these numerous so-called dialects of this ‘ Hindi ’ are examined by 
the philologist, and when he attempts to group and classify, he is at once confronted by 
radical differences of idiom and construction. Some of these dialects are as analytical as 
English, — others are as synthetic as German. Some have the simplest grammar, with 
every word-relationship indicated, not by declension or conjugation, but by the use of 
help- words ; while others have grammars more complicated than that of Latin, with verbs 
that change their forms not only in agreement with the subject, but even with the 
object. To look upon all these as dialects of a single language is as philologically 
impossible, as it would he, say, to describe German as a dialect of English ; and hence, 
in the Linguistic Survey, they have been sorted out, according to their grammatical 
systems, into three groups, each of which is given the dignity of a language, — Bihari, 
Eastern Hindi, and Western Hindi. This division has not escaped criticism. For 
instance the writer of the Report on the Census of the United Provinces for 1921 says 1 
that 1 the difference between speaking to a villager of Gorakhpur [where the language is 
Biharl] and to a jungleman of Jhansi [where the language is Western Hindi] is precisely 
the difference between speaking to a peasant of Devon and to a crofter of Aberdeen. If 
you are intelligible to the one you can with patience make yourself intelligible to the 
other.’ I myself have never had an opportunity of personally comparing the dialects 
of Devon and of Aberdeen, but I would suggest that the true point of difference has 
been here missed. The question is not whether an educated third person can master 
the two dialects, but whether a Devon peasant suddenly transported to Aberdeen would 
be able to communicate with the surro muling crofters. I fear that a considerable- 
amount of patten oe would have to be exercised in such a case before intercommunication 
could be established, and even then it would be helped out by idioms borrowed from the 
language of Uncle Toby’s Army in Flanders. 

This firings us back to the proviso stated by the writer in the Century Dictionary, to 
which I have already drawn attention. The differentiation of a language does not 
necessarily depend on non -intercommunicability with another form of speech. There 
are also other powerful factors to be considered, if we are to look at the subject from 
a scientific point of view. First and foremost, there is what I have already referred to, 
grammatical structure. Our peasant of Gorakhpur may or may not be intelligible 


1 Report, Chapter IX, § 3. 
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to the jungleman of Jhansi, but that does not do away with the fact that lus languag 
highly synthetic, with a verb the conjugation of which is more complicated II 
that of Latin. The Jhansi jungleman, on the contrary uses a tongue with Hardly i 
synthetic grammar at all. Sis verb has but one real tense, and tv\o paiticipks. 
the other relations of time are indicated by the combination of these pari iei] 
with help-words. The vocabulary of the two forms of speech may be very similar, 
the whole grammatical structure of the one is radically different 1 rom that ol 
other. It is impossible, from the point of view of science, to group them foget 
as dialects of a common language. 


There is another factor which exercises influence in this differentiation. It is 
nationality. It is said that some English peasants would in Holland find little difficulty 
in making themselves understood, or in understanding what people say. Yet no one 
would deny that Dutch and English are distinct languages; and this factor is all the 
stronger when each nationality has developed an independent literature. There is an 
excellent illustration of this in Assamese. This form of speech is now admitted to be an 
independent language, — yet if merely its grammatical form and its vocabulary are 
considered, it would not be denied that it is a dialect of Bengali. It is ceriainly 
as closely related in these respects to the standard form of find language as is 
the dialect of Bengali spoken in Chittagong. Yet its claim to be considered as an 
independent language is incontestable. Not only is it the speech of an independenl 
nation, with a history of its own, but it has a fine literature differing from Unit of 
Bengal both in its standard of speech, and in its nature and content. Here, therefore, 
we have an example of a language differentiated from its neighbours not by mutual 
unintelligibility but by nationality and literature. 
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GENERAL RESULTS OF THE SURVEY. 

CHAPTER I— INTRODUCTORY. 

As already stated, this Linguistic Survey does not cover the whole of India. The 

Provinces of Madras and Burma 
and the States of Hyderabad and 
Mysore were excluded from the 
sphere of its operations. The 
annexed map shows at a glance 
the areas included and excluded. 
The Survey gives estimates of the 
number of people speaking each 
language and dialect. It is to 
be regretted that these figures 
are ultimately based on the 

Survey based on CenSUS of 
Census of 1891. 1891, but UO 

other course was practicable. 
It will, however, be found that, 
allowing for the necessary ad- 
justments and for the growth of population in the intervening thirty years, the 
totals for the various languages agree remarkably with those given in the Census 
of 1921. The reason for the adoption of the Census of 1891 as the basis of the Survey is 
that the latter began its operations in 1894. Generally speaking, except when special 
reasons suggest a contrary course, the linguistic tables of an Indian Census deal with 
languages only. They are not concerned with dialects. On the other hand, for the purposes 
of a Linguistic Survey, an exhaustive conspectus of all the dialects of each language 
examined forms a necessary part of its operations. As explained in the preceding 
chapter, the first thing done in this Survey was to obtain lists of dialects from each 
of the local areas with which it was concerned. They were furnished by the officers in 
charge of these areas in 1896 and the following years. Each local official had at hand 
the language totals of his District or State according to the Census of 1891. With 
the aid of his local knowledge, and as the result of local inquiries, he was able to state 
what dialects of each language were spoken in his charge, and how many speakers 
there were of each. The total for the dialects of each language had, of course, to 
agree with the then existing figures for the language under which they were 
"rouped, and the figures for the dialects were in this way indirectly based upon 
the Census of 1891. It took nearly three years to correct and arrange the figures 
so obtained, and it would be a work of too great labour to do it all over again 
on the basis of a later Census. Only in the case of a few languages, principally 
those of the North-West Frontier, was it possible, for special reasons, to utilize 
the figures of the later Census of 1911. 
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GENERAL RESULTS OE THE SURVEY. 


The figures of '.the Census of 1921 deal with a population of 316 millions. The 
Survey fibres deal only with 290 millions. The difference is mainly due to the 
' ^ .. large areas excluded from the Survey, hut the growth of 

Survey statistics. population is also to he taken into account. In 1891 

that population was 287 3 millions as against the 316 millions of 1921. 

If we take the figures of the Survey as they stand, we find that 872 different 
. Mer Of Languages and languages and dialects are recorded. This is the number 
Dialects. found in the list given in Appendix I, m which the figures 

for each are compared with those of the Census of 1921. But in this enumeiation 
there is a good deal of double counting, as each language and eacli dialect is there 


Riven 


a separate number. A better idea of the results will be gained from the consideration 
that the Census of 1921 records 190, and the Survey records 179 languages, as 
distinct from dialects. When counting dialects, it must be borne in mind that, in 
order to make the total for the dialects tally with the number of the speakers of the 
language of which they form the members, it has been necessary to count the standard 
form of the language as one of the dialects. There are also, inevitably, eases in 
which a language has been returned, but its dialects not mentioned. For instance, 
the Kkasi languag e (No. 8 in the list) and its dialects are arranged as follows : — 
Khasl, Standard , Lyng-ngam , Synteng, War, Unspecified. Here, if we count Khaki 
in the list of languages, we must omit ‘Standard’ and ‘Unspecified’ in counting 
our list of dialects and languages, or we shall be recording the same form of speech 
twice, or perhaps three times, over. Hence, in the above example, we can count only 
three dialects as additional to the standard Khasl language. On this principle, the 1921 
Census has recorded 49 dialects in addition to the general language-names. The Survey, 
on the other hand, has recorded no less than 544 dialect-names in addition to the 
standard and unspecified forms of the 179 languages. The various forms of speech noted 
are therefore 237 (188+49') in the Census, and 723 (179+544) in the Survey. Each 
of these 723 is described in the Survey, in most cases with more or less complete 
grammatical accounts. A summary of the details 2 of these figures is as follows : — 


Survey Figures. 


Xndo-Ke&iaa Languages „ 
Austro -Asiatic Languages 
Mon-Khmer Branch , 
Munda Branch 
Karen Languages . 

Man Languages 
Siamese-Chinese Languages 


Languages. 


1 

6 


Census Figures, 


Dialects. 


14 


S ! 

11 


Languages. 

2 

16 

10 

6 

1 

2 


Dialects, 


11 


n 


14 


‘ T1 ) e fi § ares ti+efore exceed the Census figures of 1891 by three millions. The excess is due to the fact that 

although a large P-t of India was excluded from the operations of the Survey, the latter also covered Lx" tin ’ 

ZS rZ * i * Fl ' 0nti V 0 that did extend. For the excess J* SXL 

1 I 16 1911 Census have, so far as was possible, been adopted, n 

2 Tbe full details will be found in Appendix I A, pp. 41 1 if* 
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feUEYEY DlGUEES. 

— — - — ■ — • — — — — . — 

Census JFiguees. 


Langnages. 

Dialects. 

Languages. 

Dialects. 

TiLt-io-i Lmnan Languages 

118 

82 

117 

15 

Tih&to^limalayan Branch . 

82 

31 

20 

6“ 

Norik Assam Branch 

5 


5 


Assn m - B u rmosc Bra nek 

* 

76 

51 

92 

9 

I L a vid inn Jja«gnitgi*8 , 

16 

28 

15 


Ary aii , 

38 

402 

26 

9 

N rank tin Branch t 

s 

35 

8 

1 

Bardic Branch 

13 

22 

4 


Indu'Anjnn Branch . * * .1 

17 

315 

19 

3 

Htumkrii , . , , J 

».* 

... 

l 


Oulrr Suti-Jir&tteh , . , , : 

tf 

1 

i 

IK) 

8 j 

3 

M«*!iat<* , . , ! 

1 

i 

18 

I 


Umar Siti, Br&wth , . . * 

9 

217 

9 

5 


o 

19 

2 

... 1 

| 

Totai. J 

m 

»> i -1 

j 

188 

49 

1 

- - 


, ... - 

.1 


If «ill Im* noticed f hat the Sub-Family that contains the greatest number of 

languages is the Tibeto-Burman. The words in these lang- 

'l‘U into- li urmim Ditiloolw. ,, , , ... : 

uagos are all either monosyllables, or are built up on a 

uionoKV llahie basis, and are hence peculiarly liable to change. Moreover, so far as the 

ar»*a covered In the Survey is concerned, the speakers of the languages of this Sub- 

Family all live in mountainous districts. As a rule each tribe is separated from its 

neighbours, ami .languages thus quickly split up into dialects, and each dialect easily 

develops into a distinct language. Eti this wav, while the number of languages is great) 

1 he number of speakers of each, averaging about 17,000, is small. 

( in ! lie other hand, while there are only 17 Indo- Aryan languages, the number of 

their speakers is 220 millions, spread over the plains and 

hills of Northern India. Here numbers, nationality, and 

habitat have combined to produce no less than 045 dialects in addition to the 17 standard 

languages In this respect, the eonirast between the Tibeto-Burman and the Aryan 

languages is marked, The monosyllabic Tibeto-Burman speech easily divides and sub- 

di\ ides into numerous distinct and mutually unintelligible languages. If, asan example 

of simi lari,* circumstanced Aryan forms, we take the Uranian languages spoken in and 

near India and tin* Bardie languages, we find that the two branches, like the Tibeto- 

Burman languages, an* spoken in inhospitable mountain tracts, but that they persist. If 

they do sub-divide, the division is not into mutually unintelligible languages, but into 

mutually intelligible dialects, held together by a common grammatical basis. Their 

■ H 2 
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synthetic character preserves each as a constant whole, and even in their ragged habitats 
they are only 21 in number spread over a tract extending from Kashmir to the I ersian 
frontier and from the Pamirs to the Arabian Sea. In northern India, where there are 
fewer hilly tracts to isolate the speakers, the Indo-Aryan languages are still less m nnm- 
ber ; and, though the dialects are many, the relationship of each to one or other ot the 
great parent languages is apparent to the most casual observer. 

It has been already stated that the Survey deals with the languages spoken by about 

290 millions of people. The following is a summary of the 
Statistics by family. mim i w , n f sneakers for each linguistic family 







Number oe Speakers* 



v 



According to the 
Linguistic Survey. 

According to the 
Census of 1921. 

Anetric Family 

. 



. 

3,052,046 

4,529,361 

Man Family , 

• 

. 


. 

... 

591 

Karen Family 

• 



. 


1,114,026 

Tibeto-Chinese Family 

* 

• 

* 


1,984,512 

12,885,340 

Dravidian Family , 

• 

• 

• 

. 

53,073,261 

64,128,052 

Indo-European Family 

* 

• 

* 

. 

231,874,403 

232,852,817 

Unclassed 

• 

* 

" 

* 

101,671 

15,593 





Total 

290,085,893 

315,525,781 


As previously explained, the difference between the two totals is mainly due to the 
fact that the area covered by the Survey was not the same as that covered by the 
Census. A more detailed summary will he found in Appendix IE (pp. 418 ff.), and the 
complete figures for each language are given in Appendix I (pp. 389 ff.). 1 Roughly 
speaking, the total number of speakers whose languages were surveyed corresponded to 
three-quarters of the entire population of Europe. Of these, the speakers of the Austria 
languages were about equal to the population of Denmark, those of the Tibeto-Burman 
languages to half that of Switzerland, those of the Dravidian languages to more than 
the combined populations of the United Kingdom and Canada, while the speakers of 
the Indo-European languages about equalled the combined populations of the United 
Kingdom, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, Austria., Erance, Spain, Italy and 
Greece. 

Nowhere are there presented stronger warnings against basing ethnological theories 

on linguistic facts than in India. There are many instances 
of tribes which have in historic times abandoned one language 
and taken to another. A striking example is afforded by the tribe of Nahals in the 
Central Provinces. These people appear to have originally spoken a Munda language 

1 In Appendix I it will he noticed that many of the figures are given in round numbers In such cases it is to be 
understood that the figures are estimates, and are not based on actual counting. These estimates were in every case made 
by officials with local experience, and, except where the reverse is stated, may be received as trustworthy* 
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akin to Iviii ku. It came under Dra vidian influence, and has become a mixed form of 
speech, hall Munda and half Dra vidian. This, in its turn, has fallen under the spell of 
A.iyan tongues, and is now in a fair way to becoming an Aryan language . 1 If we were 
to judge by language, a hundred years ago we should have called the tribe Munda. Ten 
years ago it was quite possible to claim it as Dra vidian, and fifty years hence it would 
pi obably he described as an Aryan caste. The c unholy alliance ’ between the two sciences 


has long been condemned, and has now fallen into disrepute, and I have hence, in the 
following pages, retrained so far as was possible from discussing questions of racial origin. 
W hen I have clone so, it has only been to bring forward theories regarding the origin of 
nationalities which have been previously suggested by professed ethnologists, and to 
attempt to throw light on them when they are confirmed by philology. In one case only 
is it sometimes permissible to draw inferences as to race from the facts presented by 
language. When we find a small tribe clinging to a dying language, surrounded by a 


dominant language which has superseded the neighbouring forms of speech, and which is 
superseding its tongue too, we are generally entitled to assume that the dying language is 
the original tribal one, and that it gives a clue to the latter’s racial affinities. Take as 
an example the Malto spoken by the hillmen of Rajmahal. This language is decadent, 
and is surrounded by others which are superseding it. Even if we did not know it on 
of her grounds, wo should be justified in asserting that its speakers are Dravidian, because 
i heir longue falls within that family. But even this relaxation of the general rule, 
which was first suggested tome by Sir Herbert llisley, must, as the case of the Nahals 
shown, be exercised with caution. The Nahals are probably Munda by race, but their 
present speech is almost Dravidian. Their decadent language is a twofold palimpsest. 
It first began to he? superseded by Dravidian, and now it is being superseded by Aryan. 
A careless application of Sir Herbert’s theory would compel us at the present day to 
assume that, flu? tribe was of mixed Munda and Dravidian origin. With a dominant 
language we can make no such relaxation. In India, the Indo-Aryan languages,— the 
longues of civilization and of the caste system with all the power and superiority which 
that system confers upon those who live under its sway,— are continually superseding 
what may, for shortness, lx? called the aboriginal languages such as those belonging to 
the Dravidian, ihe Munda, and the Tibeto-Burman families. We cannot say that a 
Tibet o-Burman Koch ora Dravidian Gond is an Indo-Aryan, because he speaks, as he 
often does, an Indo-Aryan language. The language of the BrahQis of Baluchistan is 
Dravidian, hut many of the tribe speak the Eranian Baluchi in their own homes, and, on 
the oilier side of India, some of the tribe of Kharias speak a Munda, others a Dravidian 
language, and others, again, the Indo-Aryan Bengali. It may he added that nowhere do 
we see tin* reverse, process of a non-Aryan language superseding an Aryan. It is even 
rare for one Aryan-speaking nationality to abandon its language in favour of another 
Aryan tongue. We continually find tracts of country on the borderland between two 
languages, which are inhabited by both communities, living side by side and each 
leaking its own language. In some localities, such as the District of Malda in Bengal,, 
the Survey actually found villages in which three languages were spoken, and in which 
the various tribes had evolved a kind of lingua franca to facilitate intercommunication, 
while each adhered to its own tongue for conversation amongst its fellows. The only 
exception to this general rule about the non-interchangeability of Indo-Aryan languages 


* See Vd. XV, pp. 9, 185. 
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is caused by religion. Islam has carried Urdu far and wide, and even in Bengal and 
Orissa we find Musalman natives of the country whose vernacular is not that ol their 
compatriots but is an attempt (often a bad one) to reproduce the idiom of Delhi and 
Lucknow. 

This brings us to the question of tribal dialects, a subject that has not hitherto 

received the attention which it deserves. The matter is 
Tribal dialects. complicated by the fact that very frequently a tribe gives 

its name to a language, not because it is specially the language of the tribe, but because 
the tribe is an important one in the area in which it is spoken. Take, lor example, the 
language which in the Census of 1S91 was called £ Jatki, ’ i.e. 'the language of the -latt 
tribe. ! But Jatki is not by any means the language of the Jatt trilie alone. It is the 
l ang uage of the whole Western Panjab, in parts of which, it is true, Jatts preponderate. 
The name Jatlci is hence misleading (the more so, because the Jatts of the Eastern 
Panjab do not speak ‘Jatki’) and has been abandoned in the Survey for the more 
tenable ' Western Panjabi ’ or ‘ Lahnda ’. So again, in the hills north and east of M urree 
there are a number of dialects varying according to locality. One of the important 
tribes living in these hills is the Chibh, and these Chibhs everywhere speak the dialect 
of the different places where they live. But the question-begging name of ' Chiblifdi ’ 
or 'the language of the Chibhs’ was invented, and employed to mean 'the dialect, of the 
hills north and east of Murree,’ whereas, there are several dialects spoken by Chibhs, 
and, moreover, the Chibhs are by no means the only people who speak them. 

Another group of tribal tongues are those which are classed in the Survey as Gipsy 

languages. They are the speeches of wandering clans who 
employ, mainly for professional purposes, dialects different, 
from that of the tract over which they may possibly have wandered for generations. 
These tribal tongues may be real languages, or they may he argots in which local words 
are distorted into a slang like what we find in the ' Latin ’ patter of London thieves. 

Finally, there is another class of tribal dialects in which we find the tongue of a 

influence of migration on clan which has migrated to some new seat and has gradually 
dialect - developed a new language, based on that of its former home, 

hut corrupted and mixed with that of the people amongst whom its new lot is cast. It 
is evident that if part of a Rajputana tribe migrates to a country of which Bundell is the 
vernacular, while another wends its way to a district in which Marathi is spoken, the 
resultant languages spoken by the two groups of the same tribe will he very different, 
although both are based on Rajasthani. Such has actually occurred in several instances 
in the Central Provinces, and there are also in other parts of India many cases of 
immigrant tribes which have preserved their original languages in more or less corrupt ed 
forms. Perhaps the most striking example is a colony of speakers ol' corrupt iSindhi, 
who live in the upper Gauge tie Doab, 


Gipsy, languages. 


The identification of the boundaries of a language, or even of a language itself 


ts 


not always an easy matter. As a rule, unless they are separated by great ethnic, differ- 
ences, or by some natural obstacle, such as a range of 
mountains or a large river , 1 Indian languages gradually 


Language boundaries. 


■ As Sir Aurel Stein has pointed out, defiles in valleys often form more important ethnic and political boundaries than 
watersheds, when these are crossed by relatively easy passes and routes. This is true also of languages. A mountain range 
is by no means so impassable to a language, as a difficult river gorge. It is the defiles, not the mountain ranges, that are 
responsible for the variety of languages in the Pamirs. See my hhkdshmi, Zebahi, and Ydsghuldmi, p. 4. 
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oAcli other and are not separated by hard and fast boundary lines. 
vV tiSii such boundaries are spoken of, or are shown on a map, they must always 
be understood as conventional methods of showing definitely a state of things 
winch is in its essence indefinite. It must be remembered that on each side of tire 
conventional line there is a border tract of greater or less extent, the language of which 
may be classed at will with one or other. Here we often find that two different obser- 
vers report different conditions as existing in one and the same area, and both may be 
right, if or instance, in 1911, the then Census placed the north-western frontier of 
Bengali some twenty or thirty miles to the east of that fixed by the Linguistic Survey 
and I no more maintain that the Survey figures are right than that the Census figures 
are wrong. Prom one point of view both are right, and from another both are wrong. 
It is a mere question of personal equation. When there is such a debatable ground 
between two languages, I find from experience that as a rule a speaker of one of these 
languages classes the speech of the debatable ground as belonging to the other. He 
naturally seizes on the points strange to him, and neglects forms with which he is 
familiar. Bor instance, near Bhatner there is spoken a mixture of Panjabi and Rajas- 
thani. The Panjabis say that it is Rajasthani, but the Rajputs say that it is Panjabi, 
Another example turned up in the preparation of the Survey itself. While I was 
working at Eastern Hindi Dr. (now Professor) Sten Konow was simultaneously working 
at Marathi. Each working independently, we finally met at the junction point where the 
curious mixed dialect called IIal“bi is spoken. Prom the point of view of Eastern Hindi, 
I considered that it was a form of Marathi. On the other hand, Dr. Konow, looking at 
if through Marathi spectacles, maintained that it was a form of Eastern Hindi. As 
the last word remained with me, the dialect appeared in the Marathi volume of the 
Survey, hut if it had been put into the volume for Eastern Hindi, I could not have said 
t hat, it was wrongly placed. 

In the following account of the results of the Survey, I shall, for the sake 
Area to which the following of completeness, refer also briefly to languages of India that 
romarku apply. have not fallen within its scope. These are mainly the 

languages of Burma and of the Deccan. Of the former, a separate Survey is 
now in progress, and it; is far from my purpose to attempt to indicate its. 
results. But the languages of Burma are .intimately linked with those of Tibet 
and North-Eastern India, and it would be manifestly improper to leave them 
altogether out of consideration. The speeches of the Deccan are Dravidian and, similarly, 
they have, congeners in northern India, and demand more than a passing reference. I 
shall deal first with the languages of the Austric family, as they are probably the earliest 
forms of speech that have survived to the present day. Then I shall deal with those that, 
came probably later into the country, -the Dravidian and the Indo-Chinese,— and finally 
with the tongues of Aryan origin, concerning the entry of which into India we can speak 
with some certainty. 
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CHAPTER II.— THE AUSTRIC FAMILY. 

In the year 1906 there appeared in Brunswick a little book by Pater \V . Schmidt ent itled 
‘Die Mon-Khmer- Volker, ein Bindeglied zwischen Yolkern Zentralasiens und Austro- 
nesiens ’ which at once attracted the attention of students of language and of ethnology. 
The author’s researches into the languages known as Mon, Khmer, and Khasl had 
already established his reputation as a skilled and, at the same time, as a sober philolo- 
gist, and in this work new and far-reaching views, based on solid and wide learning, were 
enunciated. These views up to the present time have not been, seriously challenged. 
m '. . „ Pater Schmidt here proved the existence of a great family of 

languages hitherto not recognized, which, although the 
languages composing it are spoken by a comparatively small number of people, is spread 
over an area wider than that occupied by any other group of tongues. Its speakers are 
found scattered over Nearer and Further India, and form the native population of I ndo- 
nesia, Melanesia, and Polynesia, including Madagascar and New Zealand. It extends 
from Madagascar, off the coast of Africa, to Easter Island which is less than forty degrees 
from the coast of South America. In the North, traces of it were discovered in K ana war 
in the Panjab, and its southern limit included New Zealand. West of Master I sland it 
covers the whole Pacific Ocean, except Australia (including Tasmania) and a purl of New 
Guinea. 

This ‘ Austria Family,’ as he named it, he divided into two sub-families, t he * Ansi ro- 
Nesian 5 and the ‘ Austro- Asiatic.’ The former included the languages of Madagascar, 
Indonesia, and the islands of the Pacific, while the latter included languages scattered 
over Nearer and Further India. The annexed map, based on that in Pater Schmidt's 
work, shows their respective localities. 
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The only Austro-Nesian languages politically connected with India are Saldn, spoken 
Austro Nesian. ^y a tribe of sea-gipsies inhabiting the islands of the Mergui 

Archipelago and the adjacent parts of the Malay Peninsula 
and Malay spoken in tlie same locality. These languages consequently did not fall 
SaNki ber °. f speaker ® within the sphere of operations of the Survey, but on the 

Mala y • • • margin will be found the number of speakers recorded in 

Total . 5,561 the Census of 1921. 

The Austro- Asiatic sub-family is much more strongly represented in India. There 

is first the great Mon-Khmer Branch spoken in Further India, 
of which we have three representatives in Burma, in the shape 
ol Mon, an ancient literary language now spoken in Thaton and Amherst, and Palaung 
Austro-Asiatxe languages. and Wa, less civilized languages spoken in 

Upper Burma. Khmer and a number of 
other minor forms of speech belong to Indo- 
China, beyond the Burma frontier. Among 
the latter, mention may be made of two 
languages spoken by wild tribes of Malacca, 
the Sakei and the Semang. Like Khmer these are spoken outside the limits of British 
India. Nicobarese also belongs to this branch, and seems to form a connecting link 
between the Munda languages and Mon. 

None of the above languages fell within the operations of the Survey, but going 

north we come to Khasi, a Mon-Khmer language spoken in 
the Khasi and Jaintia Hills of Assam. This was fully dealt 
with in the Survey. Its standard dialect has been often described, and moreover possesses 
a small literature with which it has been endowed by the local missionaries. Khasi is 
more or less isolated alike from its cousins of Burma and from those of India, and has 
struck out on somewhat independent lines apart from Mon, Nicobarese, and Munda, 
which are mutually more closely connected than any of them is with Khasi. With its 
three dialects of Lyng-ngam, Synteng, and War, in addition to the standard form of 


Mon 

Survey. 

Census of 1921. 
189,263 

Palaung-Wa 


147,889 

Nicobarese 


8,662 

Khasi 

177,293 

204,103 

Mmnda Branch 

. 2,h74,753 

3,973,873 

Total 

, 3,052,046 

4,523,790 


Khasi. 


Standard 
Lyng-ngam 
Synteng 
War ' . 

U nspocificd 


Survey figures. 
1 18, 190 
1,850 
51,740 
7,000 
3,513 


Khasi. . speech, Khasi forms an island of Mon-Khm§r 

speech, left untouched in the midst of an 
ocean of Tibeto-Bnrman languages. Logan 
was the first to suggest, and Kuhn subse- 
quently showed conclusively, that it and the 
Total . 177,293 Mon languages belong to a common stock. 
The resemblances in the vocabularies of Khasi and of the dialects of the Palaung- 
Wa group settle the question. But the resemblance is not only one of vocabulary. The 
construction of the Mon and of the Khasi sentence is the same. The various 
component parts are put in the same order, and the order of thought of the speakers is 
thus shown to he the same. Like Mon and other members of the branch, and unlike the 
other Indo-Chinese languages by which it is surrounded, Khasi has no tones. 1 On the other 

1 In Volume If, page 7 of the Survey, I have stated that Khasi, there spelt ‘ Khassi ’ possesses tones, but this was a mis- 
take due to the fact that at the time we possessed no satisfactory definition of what a tone is. Many words m Khasi do end m 
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Austro* Asiatic languages, including EMsu, employ this glottal check, but it w a distinguishing ■ 
that none employs the true tones which indicate the meaning o£ a word by pitch 01 change of pitch. 

page 450. 
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Munda Languages. 

Survey. 

Census of 1921. 

Kherwari 


2,537,328 

3,503,215 

Santali 


1,614,882 

2,233,578 

Mundari 


406,524 

624,506 

m 

, . 

383,186 

447,862 

Blmmij 

» 

79,078 

137,309 

Koriod 


30,837 

21,655 

Others 

. « 

33,551 

38,310 

Kurku . 

, * 

111,684 

120,893 

Khaida 


72,172 

137,476 

Juafig 


15,697 

10,531 

Savara 


102,039 

168,441 

Gadaba 


. 35,833 

33,066 

Unspecified 

Total 

2,874,753 

251 

3,973,873 


as stated above (p 


hand, it differs from the other Mon-Khmer languages in possessing the so-called articles, 
which are wanting in other members of the branch, and in having grammatical gender. 
Here we must leave the matter in the hands of the ethnologists. It will lie interesting 
to see if any connexion of tribal customs can be traced, and if the Mons or Pala ungs 
still retain * survivals of the matriarchal state of society which is so characteristic ol the 
Khasis. The Palaungs, at any rate, trace their origin to a princess, and not to a 

prince. _ ,, , r , 

Leaving Assam we pass to Central India, where we find the Munda. languages 

occupying a strong position. The principal 
of these, Kherwari, with numerous dialects, 
h as its head-quarters at the north-eastern 
end of the plateau of Central India, hut has 
spread into, or left survivors in, the plains 
at its foot. It has many dialects, of which 
the best known are Santali and Mundari. At 
the other, the north-west, end of the plateau, 
in the western Districts of the Central 
Provinces and in M’ewar, we find another 
Munda language, Kuril it, 1 which is said to 
have two dialects, — Muwfisl and Nairn]!, hut , 
28), the latter is much mixed with other forms of speech, and is on 
the verge of disappearing altogether. The other Munda languages are less important. 
They are spoken in the neighbourhood of Kherwari or to its South. The principal are 
Ivharia, Juang, Savara, and Gadaba, and they are all more or less mixed forms of speech. 
Kharis is mostly spoken in the Ranchi District of Chota Nagpur, and has all the 
characteristics of a language that is dying out and is being superseded by an Aryan form 
of speech. Aryan principles pervade its grammatical structure and its vocabulary, and 
it is no longer a typical Munda language. It has been compared to a palimpsest, the 
original writing on which can only with difficulty be recognized. Jvuthg is very similar. 
It is spoken by the Juahgs or Patuas of the States of Keonjhar and Dlienkanal in Orissa. 
These people are probably the lowest in the scale of civilization of all the Munda tribes. 
Till quite recently the women of the tribe did not even sew fig-leaves together to make 
themselves aprons. A hunch of leaves tied on in front and another behind was all that 
was claimed by the most exacting demands of fashion, and this costume was * renewed as 
occasion required, when the fair wearer went to fetch cattle from the wood which 
provided her millinery.’ Attempts have been made to introduce the wearing of loin-cloths, 
hut I know not with what success. The most southern forms of Mivgida speech are those 
spoken by the Savaras and the Gadabas of North-East Madras. The former have been 
identified with the Suari of Pliny and the Sabarae of Ptolemy. A wild tribe of the same 
name is mentioned in Sanskrit literature, even so far back as late Vedic times, as inhabiting 
the Deccan, so that the name, at least, can boast of great antiquity. Their language 
of considerable interest, and since it was discussed in Volume IV of the Survey a series of 
excellent Readers in it have been prepared by Mr. Ramamurti for the Mad ms 


T . S®' Its speak ® rsis » west of the Pachmarhi Hills and in the Betul District of the Central Provinces. 
The Beiai Xfiikus aie mostly found m the Meighat Taluk of Ellichpur, which is geographically a part of Betul. 
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hand, it differs from the other Mon-Khmer languages in possessing the so-called articles, 
which are wanting in other members of the branch, and in having grammatical gender. 
Here we must leave the matter in the hands of the ethnologists. It will be interest mg 
to see if any connexion of tribal customs can be traced, and if the Mens or Fa aungs 
still retain ‘ survivals of the matriarchal state of society which is so characteristic of the 
Palaungs, at any rate, trace their origin to a princess, and not to a 


Khasis. The 
prince 


Leaving Assam we 


Munda Languages. 

Survey. 

Census of 1921. 

Khe rwaii 

2,537,328 

3,503,215 

SantdU . 

1,614,822 

2,233,573 

Mundari 

406,524 

624,506 

m 

383,126 

447,862 

BJmmij „ 

79,078 

137,309 

Xorwd . 

20,227 

21,655 

Others 

33,551 

38,310 

Ivurku . 

111,684 

120,893 

Kharia 

72,172 

137,476 

Juahg 

15,697 

10,531 

Savara . « 

102,039 

168,441 

Gadaba 

35,833 

33,066 

Unspecified „ * 

■ 

251 

Total 

2,874,763 

3,973,873 


as stated above (p 


pass to Central India, where we find the Munda languages 
occupying a strong position. The principal 
of these, IGierwari, with numerous dialects, 
has its head-quarters at the north-east cm 
end of the plateau of Central India, but lias 
spread into, or left survivors in, the plains 
at its foot. It has many dialects, of which 
the best known are Santali and Munilan. At 
the other, the north-west, end of the plat eau, 
in the western Districts of the Central 
Provinces and in Mewar, we find another 
Munda language, KurlaV which is said to 
have two dialects, — M'mvasI and Nahfdi, but, 
28 ), tlie latter is much mixed with other forms of speech and is on 
the verge of disappearing altogether. The other Munda languages are less important. 
They are spoken in the neighbourhood of Jvherwari or to its South. The principal are 
Kharia, Juahg, Savara, and Gadaba, and they are all more or less mixed forms of speech. 
Kharis is mostly spoken in the Ranchi District of Chota Nagpur, and has all the 
characteristics of a language that is dying out and is being superseded by an Aryan form 
of speech. Aryan principles pervade its grammatical structure and its vocabulary, and 
it is no longer a typical Munda language. It has been compared to a palimpsest, the 
original writing on which can only with difficulty lie recognized. Jiidiig is very similar. 
It is spoken by the Liangs or Patuas of the States of Keoivjhar and Dhenkanal in Orissa. 
These people are probably the lowest in the scale of civilization of all the Munda tribes. 
Till quite recently the women of the tribe did not even sew fig-leaves together to make 
themselves aprons. A hunch of leaves tied on in front and another behind was all that 
was claimed by the most exacting demands of fashion, and this costume was e renewed as 
occasion required, when the fair wearer went to fetch cattle from the wood which 
provided her millinery.’ Attempts have been made to introduce the wearing of loin-clot hs, 
but I know not with what success. The most southern forms of Munda speech are those 
spoken by the Savaras and the Gadabas of North-East Madras. The former have been 
identified with the Suari of Pliny and the Sabarae of Ptolemy. A wild tribe of the same 
name is mentioned in Sanskrit literature, even so far back as late Yedic times, as inhulffi ing 
the Deccan, so that the name, at least, can boast of great antiquity. Their language is 
of considerable interest, and since it was discussed in Volume IV of the Survey a series of 
excellent Readers in it have been prepared by Mr. Pamamurti for the Madras 


1 T° me - f ltS speakers 18 131 tte wesi of the Pachmarhi Hiils and in the Beta! District of the Central Province* 
The Bern Korku are mostly found in the Melghat Taluk of Elliehpur, which is geographically a part of Betul. 
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Government, Unfortunately, as the explanations are all in Telugu, they are of little use 
to European students. 

Ihe languages ot the Munda Branch must once have been spoken over a much 

greater area of India than their present habitat. In the 
outside their present area. feontil, dHCL to ct CGI ttlin extent ill C hotel In Hgpiir 5 til Gy hclV6 

been superseded by Dravidian forms of speech, and in the 
North by Aryan or Tibeto-Burman tongues. In each case, however, they have left their 
mark. As for the Dravidian languages, it is very probable that the rules for the 
harmonic sequence of vowels, which form so prominent a feature of Telugu are due to 
their influence, 1 and, to the North of Chota Nagpur, the extraordinary complexity of the 
verbal conjugation of the Aryan Bihari is equally probably due to the same cause. 2 
Another interesting point is that Munda numeration is vigesimal. The speakers count 
by twenties, not by tens as we and other Europeans do. But among the peasantry of 
Northern India vigesimal counting is quite usual. Instead of saying ‘fifty,’ they say 
‘ two score and ten, 5 instead of ‘ sixty ’ they say ‘ three score,’ and so on. This might be 
a case of mere coincidence, but that it is really an old Munda survival is shown by the 
fact that hurl, the word used all over Northern India for ‘a score ’, is almost certainly a 
word of Munda origin. But it is in the Himalaya that these Munda survivals are most 
apparent. At the present day, the Mundas have themselves survived as a recognized 
people only in the wild hill-country of Central India, and it is in accordance with t his 
that they should also have survived for a longer time in the forests of the Himalaya than 
on t he, Aryan! zed plains of Northern India. In the Himalaya, from North-East Assam 
to the North-East Panjab, the great mass of the inhabitants speaks various forms of 
Tibeto-Burman tongues. Most of these are quite pure of their kind and possess all the 
peculiarities proper to that form of speech. But between Darjiling, north of Bengal, 
and Kan a war, north of Simla in the Panjab, there is a series of scattered tribes speaking 
languages called in the Survey ‘ Complex Pronominalized.’ Most of them belong to 
the group called by Hodgson ‘Kirantl’, but there are also others not mentioned by 
him. These languages are all Tibeto-Burman, or belong to some group closely allied to 
t he Tibeto-Burman, but through them all there runs a peculiar strain which it is impos- 
sible not to recognize as Munda, once attention is drawn to it. 3 These Complex 
Pronominalized languages are many in number, and will be further dealt with when we 
come to the consideration of the Tibeto-Burman languages. Suffice it here to say that 
t he most western is probably Kanawha, spoken in the Simla Hills, though there are 
doubtful cases even further west. 


The Munda languages were first recognized as a separate group, distinct from the 


The name 4 Munda. 3 


Dravidian, in the year 1854 by the late Professor Max 
Muller in his famous ‘Letter to Chevalier Bunsen on the 


Classification of the Turanian Languages,’ and received its name ‘ Munda ’ from him 4 . 
As stated on page 14, in the comity of scholarship it has ever been an established rule 
that the first’ discoverer of any fact, whether it be a newly described flower, a newly 


1 Sue V.L IV,]). 288. 

a Ib.,p. 10. 

’See Vol. [II, Pt. i, tip- 273ff., 427fE. 

« This name is justified by its use in Sa nekrit literature. The name ‘ Munda ' is found used for toe people not only in 
the Matablmrata (vi. 2410) but also in the V5yu Parana (x!v. 123). See Professor Sylvaln Levi • article ‘PrcVAryen et 
J’rd-lhavi dien ’ in Journal Asiatigue, cciii, 22fi. See also p. 14, note K 
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Government. Unfortunately, as the explanations are all in Teiugu, they are of little use 
to European students. 

The languages of the Mud da Branch must once have been spoken over a much 

greater area of India than their present habitat. In the 
outside their present area. bouth, and to a certain extent in Chota Nagpur, they have 

been superseded by Dra vidian forms of speech, and in the 
North by Aryan or Tibeto-Burman tongues. In each case, however, they have left their 
mark. As for the Dravidian languages, it is very probable that the rules for the 
harmonic sequence of vowels, which form so prominent a feature of Teiugu are due to 
their influence , 1 and, to the North of Chota Nagpur, the extraordinary complexity of the 
verbal conjugation of the Aryan Bihari is equally probably due to the same cause. 3 
Another interesting point is that Munda numeration is vigesimal. The speakers count 
by twenties, not by tens as we and other Europeans do. But among the peasantry of 
Northern. India vigesimal counting is quite usual. Instead of saying ‘fifty,’ they say 
‘ two score and ten, ’ instead of ‘ sixty ’ they say ‘ three score,’ and so on. This might he 
a ease of mere coincidence, but that it is really an old Munda survival is shown by the 
fact that hup., the word used all over Northern India for ‘a score ’, is almost certainly a 
word of Munda origin. But it is in the Himalaya that these Munda survivals are most 
apparent. At the present day, the Mundas have themselves survived as a recognized 
people only in the wild hill-country of Central India, and it is in accordance with this 
that they should also have survived for a longer time in the forests of the Himalaya than 
on the Aryanized plains of Northern India. In the Himalaya, from North-East Assam 
to the North-East Panjah, the great mass of the inhabitants speaks various forms of 
Tibeto-Burman tongues. Most of these are quite pure of their kind and possess all the 
peculiarities proper to that form of speech. But between Darjiling, north of Bengal, 
and Kami war, north of Simla in the Panjab, there is a series of scattered tribes speaking 
lanaatages tallied in the Survey ‘Complex Pronominalized.’ Most of them belong to 
the group called hv Hodgson ‘ Kiranti ’, but there are also others not mentioned by 
him. These languages are all Tibeto-Burman, or belong to some group closely allied to 
the Tibeto-Burman, but through them all there runs a peculiar strain which it is impos- 
sible not to recognize as Munda, once attention is drawn to it. 3 These Complex 
Pronominalized languages are many in number, and will be further dealt with when we 
come to the consideration of the Tibeto-Burman languages. Suffice it here to say that 
the most western is probably Kanawh'I, spoken in the Simla Hillsj though there are 
doubtful eases even further west. 


The Munda. languages were first recognized as a separate group, distinct from the 

Dravidian, in the year 1854 by the late Professor Max 
The name • Munda.’ Muller in his famous ‘Letter to Chevalier Bunsen on the 

Classification of the Turanian Languages,’ and received its name ‘ Munda ’ from him 4 . 
As stated on page 14, in the comity of scholarship it has ever been an established rule 
that the first discoverer of any fact, whether it be a newly described flower, a newly 


‘See V< !. I V, p. 298. 

2 II.., p. 10. 

3 See Vol. Ill, Pt. i, pp. 2730., 4270. 

» This name is justified by its use in Sa nskrit literature. The name ‘ 
the Mah&bhsrata (vi. 2410) but also in the Vsyu Purana (xlv. 123). 
JPrd-Ihavi dieu ’ in Journal Asiatiqne, eciii, 220. See also p. 14, note . 
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described mineral, or a newly described group of languages, should have the right to gi ve 
it its name, and that that name should be employed by other students unless and until 
it has been proved to be entirely false and misleading. Unfortunately this comity was 
not observed in the present case. Twelve years later, Sir George Campbell, no doubt 
unwittingly, ignored the name already given by Max Muller, and proposed to cal l t hese 
languages ‘ Kolarian ’ 1 because, as he imagined, the word ‘ Kol,’— a common tribal name 
of the Munda people, — was derived from an older form ‘ Kolar,’ which he apparently 
connected with the Kolar District of Mysore in Southern India, and looked upon as 
identical with the Kanarese word hallar meaning ‘thief . 5 There is absolutely 


IK) 


foundation for this supposition, and this name ‘Kolarian’ is not only based upon a 
fantastic error, but is, in itself, objectionable as seeming to suggest a connexion with 
the word ‘ Aryan 5 which does not exist. 

It is admitted that, with our present knowledge, it might be possible to suggest a 
better name than that given by Max Muller, and more than one such have been suggested ; 
but, so far as India was concerned, only two names were possible. Sir George Campbell s 
authority brought ‘ Kolarian 5 into a certain vogue during the latter halt ol the Iasi 
century; but the word was so manifestly incorrect and misleading that 1 have had no 
hesitation in refusing to employ it, and in using the only name which students, in the 
or dinar y comity of scholarship, should follow, by reverting to the name originally given 
by the discoverer of the group. 

The Munda languages belong to the class known as ‘agglutinative,’ and exhibit the 
General character of the typical peculiarities of such forms of speech to an extra* 
Munda languages. ordinary degree. The only tongue with which I can compare 

them is Turk!. I have already referred to Max Mailer as the first identifier of this group 
of tongues. Let me here quote what he says about the Turk! language of Central A sia : 


It is a real pleasure to read a Turkish grammar, even though, one may have no use to acquire it pmotb 
cally. The ingenious ways in which the numerous grammatical forms are brought out, the regularity which 
pervades the system of declension and conjugation, the transparency and intelligibility of the whole strtiH.urr, 
must strike all who have a sense of that wonderful power of the human mind which has displayed itself in 

language We have before us a language of perfectly transparent structure, and a grammar the inner 

workings of which we can study as if watching the; building of cells in a crystal beehive. An ouiiimnt 
orientalist remarked, 4 We might imagine Turkish to he the result of the deliberations of some eminent society 
of learned men 9 ; hut no such society could have devised what the mind of man produced, left to itself in the 
steppes of Tartary, and guided only by its innate laws, or by an instinctive power as wonderful as any within 

the realms of nature The most ingenious part of Turkish is undoubtedly the verb, hike ( Imak 

and Sanskrit, it exhibits a variety of moods and tenses, sufficient to express the nicest shades of doubt, of 
surmise, of hope, and of supposition. In all these forms the root remains intact, and sounds like the keynote 
through all the modulations produced by the changes of person, number, mood, and time. But there is one 
feature so peculiar to the Turkish verb that no analogy can be found in any of the Aryan languages, the power 
of providing new verbal bases by the mere addition of certain letters, which give to every verb a negative, m* 

causative, or reflexive, or reciprocal meaning... In their system of conjugation, the Turkish d la kefs can 

hardly he surpassed. Their verbs are like branches which break down under the heavy burden of fruits and 
blossoms. 2 


Nearly every word of the above applies with equal force to the M unda languages. 

Agglutination, in the Munda Suffix is piled on suffix, till we obtain words which, to 
mguages. -rn 

-European eyes, seem monstrous in their length, yet which 


'The Ethnology of India, J. A. S. B., Tol. sxxv (1866), Pt. il, Supplementary Number, p. 28. 
4 Lectures on the Science of Language I, 354ff, 
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are complete m themselves, and every syllable of which contributes its fixed quota to the 
general signification of the whole. One example of the use of these suffixes, taken from 
Santall, must suffice. The word dal means ‘strike,’ and from it we get dal-ocho-akm- 
l alien-tae-t in-a-e , which signifies ‘he, who belongs to him who belongs to me, will continue 
letting himself be struck. ’ If we insert the syllable fa in the middle of the root, so 
that we get da, pal, the beating becomes reciprocal, and we have a fight, so that dapal- 
ocho-akan-tahen-tae-tifi-a-e means ‘he, whq belongs to him who belongs to me, will 
continue letting himself be caused to fight.’ Again, if we substitute akao-an for akm, 
the same pugnacious individual with a string of owners will, with less disinterestedness, 
continue causing to fight only for himself. Not only may we, but we must employ this 
posy of speech, if, for instance, my slave’s son was too often getting himself entangled in 
affrays. -^ke ' ( ^ ea °f the enormous number of complex ideas which can thus be 
formed according to the simplest rules may be gained from the fact that the conjugation 
of the verb ‘ to strike,’ in the third person singular alone, occupies nearly a hundred pages 
in Mr. Skrefsrud’s Santall Grammar. 

Among other characteristics of the Munda languages we may mention the following. 
As in the Indo-Chinese languages, final consonants are often checked, or pronounced 
without the offglide, thus forming what is often called by Chinese scholars the ‘abrupt’ 
or ‘ entering tone.’ Such consonants are as characteristic of Cantonese as they are of 
Munda, and are common, so far as I am aware in all the languages of the Mon-Khmer 
bra, neb of Austro- Asiatic speech . 1 Although masculine and feminine nouns are distin- 
guished, there are only two real genders, one for all animate and the other for all 
inanimate objects. Nouns have three numbers, a singular, a dual, and a plural, the 
dual and plural numbers being indicated by suffixing the dual or plural, respectively, of 
the third personal pronoun to the noun. Short forms of all the personal pronouns are 
freely used, in each ease as verbal suffixes. The dual and plural of the first personal 
pronoun have each two forms, one including the person addressed, and the other excluding 
him. If, when giving orders to your cook, you say, ‘we shall dine at half past seven’, 
you must be careful to use ale for ‘we,’ not abort; or else you will invite your servant 
also to the meal, which might give rise to awkwardness. As in many other eastern 
languages, participial formations are used instead of relative pronouns. ‘ The deer which 
you bought yesterday’ would he rendered ‘ the yesterday deer bought by you.’ Hoots 
are modified in meaning not only by suffixes, but also by infixes, as in da-pa-l mentioned 
above. The logical form of a Muada sentence is altogether different from that of Aryan 
languages, and hence it is impossible to divide it into the parts of speech with which we 
arc familiar, say, in English. The nearest thing that it has to what we call a verb 
merely calls up an idea, but is unable to make any assertion. The final assertion is made 
by one of the most characteristic features of Munda grammar, a particle known as ‘the 
categorical n* By its form, the sentence first unites the represented ideas into a mental 
picture, and then, by a further effort, affirms its reality. In English we say “John 
came.” A Santall would first call up a picture of John having come, and then, by 
adding t he categorical a, would assert that this picture was a fact. Hence this a is not 
used in sentences that do not contain a categorical assertion, e.g. those which in English 

i Si‘0 Dyer Ball, ‘ Cantonese Made Easy Vocabulary 3rd Edition, Preface. As stated above (p. 33, Note 1 ) although 
called the* entering tone ’ is, pro &dy speaking, not a tone at all. 
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would contain a verb in the subjunctive or optative mood. Mup, ^ with 

better logic, relegates subjunctive and relative to what may )o ca - et ' ' ' ,, 

With what are with us participles, gerunds, and infinitives, and fonns the 

only complete and real verb by the addition of the categorical a. 

' As in the case of several other uncivilized or semi-civilized tribes, the names whudi 

we give to many Munda tribes are not those by which then 
Names of Munda languages. me ° bers call themselves, but those which we have adopted 

from their Aryan-speaking neighbours. Most of the tribes simply call themselves 1 ** t!l > 
the same word with dialectic variations, Kol, Kora, Kur-lui (merely the plnn^ o A.vu), 
Har, Hara-ko (another plural), or Ho, being used nearly universally. The Indian A rvans 
have adopted in one case the word ‘Kol’ as a sort of generic term for any of these 
non-Aryan tribes, and have identified the word with a similarly spelt Sanskrit turn 
si g nif ying ‘pig/ a piece of etymology which, though hardly in accordance with the ideas 
of European science, is infinitely comforting to those that apply it. The Raj of these 
Kols is a subject of legend over large tracts of the south side oi the Or angelic ’valley, 
where not one sentence of Munda origin lias been heard for generations. 1 he name is 
perhaps at the bottom of our word ‘ coolie/ and of the names of one or more important 
castes which would indignantly deny their Munda origin. 
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CHAPTER III— KAREN AND MAN. 

Be 1 01 e describing the languages belonging to the Tibeto-Chinese languages, we must 
refer briefly to two other groups of languages the affiliation of which is doubtful, and 
which, pending the completion of the Linguistic Survey of Burma have been provisionally 
put down as independent families. These are the Karen Family and the Man Family. 
Neither is described in the pages of the present Survey. 


The Karen Family. 

Karen is a group of dialects spoken by members of the Karen tribe scattered over 
Karen< South Burma and the neighbouring parts of Siam. 1 Accord- 

ing to the late Professor Terrien de Lacouperie, they are 
pre-Chinese, and in that case may be connected with the * Man ’ languages to be presently 
described, with which I have myself noted more than one resemblance. It is possible 
also that they may be distant relations of the KirantI languages spoken in the Himalaya, 
hut here the case must be left for further investigation by the Linguistic Survey of 
Burma. Where so much doubt exists, it is hardly necessary to state that the Karens 
have been identified by some with the lost Ten Tribes, and it is not actually impossible 
that they may have gathered some of their traditions from early Jewish colonists in 
Northern China. From Northern China they appear to have migrated to the neighbour- 
hood of Ava, whence, about the fifth or sixth century of our era, they came down 
southward and spread over the hills between the Irrawaddy, the Salwin, and the Mh-nam 

as far as the seaboard. I must leave to the 
Linguistic Survey of Burma the task of 
describing the various forms of Karen. They 
are many in number. Here it must be 
sufficient to state that the most important 
forms are Karenni, or Red Karen, of the 
north, Pwo and Sgaw of the south, and 
Taungthu. 


Karen. 


Stfstw 

Pwo 

Tnun<pjm 
Karenni . 
Olhern 


Census of 1921. 
368,282 
352,466 
210,535 
34,4.88 
14.8,255 


Total 


1,114,026 
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that 
o am 


Miuo 

Vivo 


The Man Family. 

auguages which have been provisionally classed under the name of ‘Man are 
poken in China and Indo-China, although a few speakers are found in British 
The name ‘Man’ is Chinese and means a ‘ Southern Barbarian. It is applied 
hi new} to certain wild tribes inhabiting the mountainous tracts of Indo-China 
part of China bordering on it. Representatives of two of these tribes, -the 
the Yao have turned up in the Southern Shan States and their languages have 

been recorded in the Census of 1921. These 
languages hardly concern India, but will no 
doubt be dealt with in the Linguistic Survey 
of Burma. Fuller information regarding 
them will he found in the Introduction to 
the Comparative Vocabulary forming Part 
II of this Volume. 


Mam. 


Total 


Census of 1921, 
394 
197 

591 


: Tlu> localityln wMch Karenis spoken is shown in the map facing page 50. 
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CHAPTER IV —THE TIBETO-CHINESE FAMILY. 

Excepting the Austric, no great family of speeches is spoken over so wide an extent 

of the Eastern Hemisphere from Central Asia to Southern 
TheTibeto-Chinese Family. and from Baltistan to Pekin— as that formless, ever 

moving, ant-horde of dialects, the Tibeto-Ohinese. The nnmbei of its speakeis bu 
exceeds those of the Austria, and even of the Indo-European family. So vast is the area 
covered by it, and so apparently infinite is the number of its members, that nn single 
scholar can hope to master the latter in their entirety. A few of them, such as Tibetan, 
Burmese, Siamese, or Chinese, have been more or less thoroughly investigated by 
specialists; of others we have only a few words, single bricks, each of which we have to 

take as specimens of an entire house ; while of others, again, we know only the names, 

or not even that. 

The first attempts at classifying this mass of languages were made by Brian 

Houghton Hodgson, clarurn et venerabile nomen, and his 

iiiea works still form the foundation of all similar undertakings. 

Closely following Hodgson came the enthusiastic and indefatigable Logan, to whom we 
are indebted for much that relates to Burma and Assam. After him we find several 
writers, some like Mason, Cushing, Forbes, or Edkins, armed with a practical mast ery 
of a portion of the field, and adding new facts to our knowledge, and others, trained 
philologists like Max Muller, Friedrich Miiller, or Terrien de Lacouperie, who examined 
the materials collected by the former, and did something towards reducing chaos into 
order. Since then considerable progress has been made, and, if we confine ourselves to 
our immediate subject, the languages of India and the countries of the immediate 
neighbourhood, it will be sufficient to record the work done by the late Professor K uhn 
of Munich, Professor Conrady, formerly of Leipzig, Dr. .Laufer and Professor Bradley in 
America, and, above all, the brilliant band of scholars which adorns L’fleole Frangaise 
d’Extreme-Orient at Hanoi under the leadership of Monsieur Finot. Through their 
labours a framework of classification has been put together which is generally accepted 
by scholars who are in a position to judge its value. They have even succeeded in 
formulating phonetic rules that bridge over the differences between what are apparently 
the most widely separated languages, and in suggesting theories to account for the origin 
of the tones which are so characteristic of these forms of speech. In this way the ground 
has been prepared for the Linguistic Survey of Burma, which will, I hope, be well 
advanced before these words are in type. 

If there is one principle that is universally accepted in comparative philology, it is 
Principles of classification. languages must be classed according to their grammars, 

Vocabulary alone is but an untrustworthy guide. If we 
judge by vocabulary, the Latinized English of Dr. Johnson would have to be recorded as 
a Romance language, and Urdu as Semitic or Eranian, whereas every one knows tlmt 
English is really Teutonic and Urdu Indo- Aryan. The rule applies admirably to 
languages like Sanskrit or Latin or. English, which have grammars, but what are we to do 
when we come to languages which to our Aryan ideas have no grammar at all— forms of 
speech which make no distinction between noun, adjective, and verb, which have no 
inflexions, or hardly any, and which are entirely composed of monosyllables that never 
change their forms ? According to the ‘ Century Dictionary grammar is c a systematic 
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account of the usages of a language, as regards especially the parts of speech it 
distinguishes, the forms and uses of inflected words, and the combinations of words into 
sentences. Hence, to answer the above question, we must either abandon our principle 
or enlarge our conception of grammar by omitting the word ‘inflected’ from the definition. 
W e are thus thrown hack on the forms and uses of words generally; that is to say, we 
are compelled to lay more stress upon a comparison of vocabularies, and, as will be seen 
subsequently, this will really bring us back to our principle. Tibeto-Chinese languages, 
like the Buddhists who speak most of them, have passed through many births. They, 
too, are under the sway of Jcarma. The latest investigations have shown that informer 
existences they were inflected, with all the familiar panoply of prefix and suffix, and that 
these long dead accretions arc still influencing each word in their vocabularies in its form, 
its pronunciation, and even the position which it now occupies in a sentence. The 
history of a. Tibeto-Chinese word may he compared to the fate of a number of exactly 
similar stones which a man threw into the sea at various places along the shore. One 
fell into a calm pool, and remained unchanged; another received a coating of mud ; 
which, in the course of centuries, itself became a hard outer covering entirely concealing 
what- was within ; another fell among rocks in a stormy channel, and was knocked about 
and chipped and worn away by continual attrition till only a geologist could identify it; 
another was burrowed into by the pholas till it became a caricature of its former self; 
another was overgrown bv limpets, and then was so worn away and ill-treated by the rude 
waves that, like the grin of Alice’s Cheshire cat, all that remained was the merest trace 
(dinging to the shell of its whilom guest. Laborious and patient analysis has enabled 
scholars to trace the fate of some vocables through all their different vicissitudes. Bor 
instance, no two words can apparently he so diffei'ent as rang and /ma, both of which mean 
‘ horse, ’ and yet Professor Courady has traced the derivation of the latter from the 
former, allhough all that has remained of the original rang in the Chinese rma is the 
lone of voice in which the latter is pronounced ! 


Tradition and comparative philology agree in pointing to North-Western China 

between the upper courses of the Yang-tse and of the 
Hoang-ho as the original home of the Tibeto-Chinese race . 1 
Further I ndia and Assam have been populated by successive waves of Tibeto-Chinese 
invaders, each advancing in turn down the courses of oue or more of the principal streams, 
the Brahmaputra, the Chindwin, the Irrawaddy, the Salwin, the Me-nam, and the 
Me-khong, and driving its predecessors nearer to the sea-coast, or into the mountain 
fastnesses which overlook the valleys. Philology, moreover, teaches ns that the earliest 
Tibeto-Chinese immigrants must have found other races settled there. Amongst these 
were certainly the Mon-Khmers, and possibly also the ancestors of the Karens and of 
those wild tribes of Tndo-Ohma, whose languages are grouped together in these pages 
under (he title of ‘ Man, ’ The Mon-Khmers have already been dealt with. The Karens 
and the Mans do not fall within the limits of this Survey, hut will certainly he discussed 
at length in the Linguistic Survey of Burma now under consideration. They have, 
hou ever, been briefly alluded to, for the sake of completeness in the preceding pages. 

The Tibeto-Chinese family of languages is conveniently divided into two sub- 
families,— -the Tibeto-Burman and the Siamese-Chinese. 


Two sub-families. 


Neither of these is fully represented in this Survey. Nearly 


I E. Kitbn, ‘ UeW Herlcunft mid Sprache der transgangetischen Volker pp. 4 and 8. 
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Survey. Census of 1921. 


Tibeto-Bimnan 
Siamese Chinese 


1,980,307 

4,205 


Total- 
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all the speakers of the latter, so far as they 
are included in the Indian census returns, 
belong to Further India, only a few minor 
dialects being found in Assam, where they 
fell into the Survey net. As for the Tibeto- 

the great 


11,959,011 

926,335 


1,984,512 12,885,346 


Burman languages, this Survey accounts for only about a fifth of the w 
majority of the speakers of these languages being inhabitants of Burma. 


The Tibeto-Burmans appear 


The Tibeto-Burmans. 


Two main Branches. 


Tibeto-Himalayan Branch. 


Assam-Burmese Branch. 


to have first migrated from their original sear on 
the upper courses of the Yang-tse and Hoang-ho towards 
the head-waters of the Irrawaddy and oi the CJiimlw in. 
Thence, it is believed that some followed the upper course of 
the Brahmaputra, the Sanpo, north of the Himalaya, and 
peopled Tibet. A few of these crossed the watershed and 

occupied the hills on the southern side of the Himalayan 

range right along from Assam, in the East, to the Panjab in the West. At the Assam 

end, they met and mingled with others of flu* same family 
who had wandered along the lower Brahmaputra through 
the Assam Valley. At the great bend of the river, near the present town of Dimitri, 
these last followed it to the South, and occupied first the (taro Hills, and t hen what is 
now the State of Hill Tippera. Others of them appear to have ascended the valley of the 
Kapili and the neighbouring streams into the hill-country of North C'nehar, hut the 
mountainous tract between it and the Garo Hills, now known as the Khasi and dainf ia 

Hills, they failed to occupy, and it still remains a home of the ancient Mon-Khmer 

speech. Other members of this Tibeto-Burman horde halted at the head of the Assam 
Valley and turned south. They took possession of the Naga Hills, and became the 
ancestors of that confused sample-hag of tribes, whose speeches we call for convenience 
the Naga group. Some of these probably entered the eastern Naga country direct ly, hut 
others entered the western Naga country from the South, via Manipur, and there are 
signs of this northern movement going on even at the present day. Other members 
remained round the upper waters of the Irrawaddy and the Chiiuhvin, where Knelt in is 
now spoken, and there formed the nursery for further emigrations. We have apparently 
traces of the earlier movements in dialects of servile tribes,— the so-called ‘ Lui ’ 
languages— of Manipur, and in stray dialects, such as Kadu, Szi, Lashi, MaingWia, Phon 
(Hpon), or Mara, scattered over northern Burma. Later, hut still early, settlers in 
Manipur must have been the Manipuris, for their language, Meithei, shows not onlv 
points of agreement with that spoken at the present day in its original home in what 
is now the Kachin country, hut also with those of all the other emigrants from 
that tract. Another of these swarms settled in the upper basins of the (’hind win 
and the Irrawaddy, and gradually advanced down the courses of those sf roams 
driving before themselves, or absorbing, or leaving untouched in the highlands' 
their predecessors, the Mon-Khmers. Before their language had time to chumm 
materially from the form of speech spoken in the home they had left, branches of 
these turned westwards and settled in the Chin Hills, south of Manipur/ There they 
increased and multiplied, till, driven by the pressure of population, they retraced their 

J Another possible view is that these Chin tribes branched off, not from the Burmese invadors, &T\U«\ x> , h 

statement^/ facts. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ above as the most V rZl 
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steps northward in wave after wave along the hills, leaving colonies in Lushai-land, 
Gaehar, and even amongst their cousins of Manipur and their more distant relations of 
the Naga Hills. Their descendants speak some thirty languages, all different, yet all 
closely connected, and classed together with Meithei as forming the Kuki- Chin group. 
Another of these waves entered Yiin-nan. They do not immediately concern us, but 
they aie of more than ordinary interest, in that a very ancient form of this speech, 
known as Si-hia, now many centuries dead, has been preserved for us by a Chinese philo- 
logist. The particulars given by him have been made available to European students by 
X)r. Lanier in 1 oung-pao.’ 1 Si-hia was spoken on the North-West frontier of China, 
and is the only ancient Tibeto-Burman language with which we are acquainted. The 
modern representatives of this swarm are the Lolos, most of whom are found in Yiin-nan, 
though a. tew stray tribes speaking Lolo dialects can be found in eastern Burma. The 


main branch of the Chindwin- 1 rrawaddy swarm, the ancestors of the modem Burmese, 
continued to follow its line of march along the rivers, till it ultimately occupied the 
whole of the lower country, and founded the capitals of Pagan and Proime. Finally, in 
quite modern times, another migration of the Kachins has pressed towards the south, 
and their progress has been stopped only by our occupation of Upper Burma. That 
there is complete historical evidence for all that precedes cannot be pretended. Much of 
if deals with prehistoric times. All that I have endeavoured to present has been the 
opinions which I have based on a comparison of local traditions with the facts ascer- 
tained by ethnology and philology. It must be confessed that some of the steps have 
been taken with hesitation and upon doubtful ground. 


We are treading on firmer soil when we approach the next great invasion, — that 
... . of the speakers of the Siamese-Chinese languages. These 

are represented in British India by one group, — the Tai. 
Chinese also belongs to the same sub-family, but does not concern us. Some authorities 
include Karen in this sub-family, but the affiliation is at present very doubtful, and 
as explained above,* pending the completion of the Linguistic Survey of Burma, I 
followed the Census of 1921 in classing Karen provisionally as belonging to a separate 
family. 


The Tais first appeared in history in Y un-nan, and from thence they migrated into 
Upper Burma. The earliest swarms appear to have entered that tract about two thou- 
sand years ago, and were small in number. Later and more important invasions were 
undoubtedly due to the pressure of the Chinese. A great wave of Tai migration descen- 
ded in the sixth century of our era from the mountains of southern Yiin-nan into the 
valley of the Slnveli and the adjacent regions, and through it that valley became the 
centre of their political power. Early in the thirteenth century their capital was fixed 
at t he present Mi'mg Man. From the Shweli the Tai or Sham, or (as the Burmese call 
them) Shan, spread south-east over the present Shan States, north into the present 
K hamfi region, and, west of the Irrawaddy, into all the country lying between it, the 
Chindwin, and Assam. In the thirteenth century one of their tribes, the Ahoms, over- 
ran and conquered Assam itself, giving their name to the country. Not only does 
t radition assert that these Shims of Upper Burma are the oldest members of the Tai 
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family, but they are always spoken of by the other brandies as the Tai Long, or Cireat 
Tai, while these others call themselves Tai Noi , or Little Tai. 

These earliest settlers and other parties from Yim-nan gradually pressed southwards, 
driving before them, as we shall see was also done by the Tibeto-Burmans m the valley ot 
the Irrawaddy, the Mon-Khmers, but the process was a slow one. It was not until the 
fourteenth century of our era that the Siamese, or, as they call themselves, Thai, estab- 
lished themselves in the great delta of the Me-nam, and formed a wedge ot lai-spcaking 
people between the Mon-Khmers of Tenasserim and those of Cambodia. The word 
* Siam,’ like ‘Assam,’ is but a corruption of e Sham.’ 

The Shans of Burma were not so fortunate. Their power reached its zenith in the 
closing years of the thirteenth century, and thereafter gradually declined, .the Siamese 
and Lao dependencies became a separate kingdom under the suzerainty of Ayutlua, 
the old capital of Siam. Wars with the Burmese king's and with the Chinese were 
frequent, and the invasions of the latter caused great loss. The last of the Shan States, 
Mogaung, was conquered by the Burmese king Alomphra in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, but by the commencement of the seventeenth century Shan history had already 
merged into that of Burma, and the Shan principalities, though they were always restive 
and given to frequent rebellions and to intestine wars, never succeeded in throwing oil 
the yoke of the Bnrmans. 

To sum up the history of the Indo-Chinese languages, so far as it relates to British 
summary of the history of India. The earliest inhabitants of whom we have any .trace 
the indo-ohmese languages. seem to have been the pre-Chinese ancestors of the wild 

‘Man’ tribes now found in Trench Indo-Ohina and in China proper, with whom it 
is possible that the Karens of Burma may claim a distant relationship. ’From Indo- 
Nesia, in the South, came the Mon-Khmers, who occupied a large part of ’Further India., 
including Assam. Subsequent invasions of Tibeto-Burmans have thrust them hack, 
down to the seaboard, leaving a few waifs and strays in the highlands of their old homes. 
Of the Tiheto-Burman stock, one branch entered Tibet, some of whose descendants crossed 
the Himalaya, and settled on the southern slopes of that range. Others followed the 
course of the Brahmaputra, and even occupied the Garo Hills and Tippera. Others found 
homes in the Naga Hills, in the valley of Manipur, and the upper waters of the 
Ohindwin and the Irrawaddy. From the last-named region swarm after swarm took a 
southern course. En route colonies were dropped in the Chin Hills, whence again a 
backwash has appeared in modern times in Lushai-land, Cachar and the neighbour] mod. 
The rest of the swarms gradually forced their way down the valley of the Irrawaddy, 
where they settled and founded a comparatively stable kingdom. Finally another group 
of Tibeto-Chinese peoples, the Tai, conquered the mountainous country to the Fast of 
Tipper Burma, and spread north and west among, but not conquering, the Tibeto- Burma,! 
Kachins of the upper country. They also spread south and occupied the Mon-Klim, V 
country between them and the sea, and their most important members now occupy .a strip 
of territory running north and south, with Burmese and, lower down, Mon speakers 
on their west, and Chinese and Annamese on their east. Annamese itself appears to have 
been originally a Tai language, but it is now so mixed with Mon-Khmer and Chinese that 
its correct affiliation is a matter of some doubt. 
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Tibeto-Chinese languages exhibit two of the three well-known divisions of human 
General characteristics of speech, the isolating, the agglutinating, and the inflecting, 
the Tibeto-Chinese languages. Vrom thig list it is not tc fbe assumed that an isolating 

language is necessarily in the earliest stage of its development. All Tibeto-Chinese 

languages were once agglutinative, but some of them, Chinese 

Isolating languages. c . ..... 

for instance, are now isolating ; that is to say, the old prefixes 
and suffixes have been worn away and have lost their significance; every word, whether it 
once had prefix or suffix, or both, or not, is now a monosyllable; and, if it is desired 


to modify it in respect to time, place, or other relation, this is not done by again adding a 
new prefix or a new suffix, but by compounding with it, i.e., simply adding to it, 
some new word which has a meaning of its own, and is not incorporated with the 
main word in any way. For example, the Chinese word indicating the idea of ‘ going ’ is 
\k‘n, and that indicating the idea of completion is /lyao, and if a Chinaman wishes 
to convey the idea of ‘lie went,’ he says ‘he going completion,’ ~t ( d \k‘U /lyao. 
Even in Chinese, some of these subsidiary words which modify the meaning of the 
principal one have lost their significance as separate vocables, and only continue in 
existence as prefixes or suffixes. This brings us to the agglutinating stage of language, 
in which sentences are built up of words united to formal parts, prefixes, suffixes, or 
infixes, which denote the relationship of each to the other members of the phrase- 

The differences, in kind and degree, between the various 

Agglutinating languages. ° 

agglutinating languages are very great; the variety ranges 
from a scantiness hardly superior to Chinese isolation, up to an intricacy which is almost 


incredible. 


We may take the Tai languages as examples of forms of speech in which the 
agglutinative principle is showing signs of superseding the isolating, while in the Tibeto- 
Burmun family it has practically done so, and but few of the affixes are capable of being 
used as words with independent meanings. They are agglutinative languages almost 

in the full sense of the term. There is one more stage which 

Inflecting languages. , , , , , . .. 

we meet hut rarely, and even then m sporadic instances, m 
Tibeto-Chinese languages. In it the words used as affixes have not only lost their 
original meaning, but have become so incorporated with the main word which they serve 
to modify, that they have become one word with it, and the two are no longer capable of 
identification as separate words except by a process of analysis. Moreover, the root 
word itself becomes liable to alteration. This stage is known as the inflexional, and 
Sanskrit and the other Indo-European languages offer familiar examples of it. 

Before proceeding further, it will be useful to quote the following general observa- 
Expression oi* abstract and tions which were made by the late Ei of essoi Eiiediich Mffillei 
concrete ideas. 0 f Vienna in bis great work on comparative philology : — 

The manner in which primitive conceptions are formed is of the greatest importance in influencing 
the further development of a language as a medium for expressing human thought. Things may be conceived 
in their concrete entirety, or they may he sub-divided into their different components, which are then classified 
according to certain characteristics, and conceived as more abstract ideas. In the former case the language 
docs not proceed further than to intuition; in the latter it develops abstract conceptions and ideas. 

The languages belonging. 'to the former class are, it is true, very picturesque and poetical, possessing an 
extraordinarily huge stock of concrete and characteristic terms for individual things; hut they are quite unfitted 
for acting as mediums of higher thought, not being able to denote abstract ideas free from all accidental 
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iroperties. This linguistic tendency, in its turn, influences the mind, so that it becomes unable to porfonn 
he higher acts of thinking by means of abstract ideas. 

There are many languages which possess words to denote the varieties of different animals, but have got 
o word for animal. They are able to distinguish the various modes of sitting by means <»± distinct pieiurcsiiuo 
3rms, but the simple idea ‘ to sit ’ cannot find expression. Such languages have no proper comprehension <d 
orm, and are quite unfit for the classification and combination of ideas. The principal reason is that they do 
ot possess particles, that is, words with a wider meaning, which support, the act of thinking like algebraic 
>rmulas. When such languages are forced into modern conceptions, as, for instance, in translating the Bible 
ley are at once overcome hy the substance ; they conceive as substance what we conceive as form. 

The deficiency of such languages is, to no small extent, due to the fact that they do not possess a real 
jrb, the whole expression starting from substantival conceptions . 1 

All the Tibeto-Chinese languages once belonged to the class just described, although 
me of those which have developed a literature, like Chinese, Siamese, and Tibetan, 
ave overcome the difficulty of not possessing a real verb, and are now able to express 
bstract ideas. But most of those with which we are now concerned, and especially 
le Tibeto-Burman, are still in the stage of being able easily to express only concrete 
,eas. Many of them, for instance, do not possess a general term for so simple an idea as 
nan,’ but have to use their own tribal name instead. They can speak of an 
nglishman, a Singpho, a Maude or Garo, and an Arleng or Mikir, but they have no 
ord for ‘man’ in the abstract. Again, Lushei has nine or ten words, at least, for 
fferent kinds of ants, but no word for ‘ ant ’ generally. 

The words denoting relationship and parts of the body are the result s of an abst mo- 
rn. A father in the abstract, who is not the father of any particular individual, 
an idea which requires a certain amount of reflection ; and such words are, 
cordingly, hardly ever used alone in the Tibeto-Burman languages, but are (with 
v exceptions) always preceded by a possessive pronoun, or a noun in the genitive 
se. We find ‘my father,’ ‘thv mother,’ ‘ his hand hut ‘father,’ * mother, ’ and 
and’ are not used hy themselves. Most Tibeto-Burmuns would he sadly put to it 
translate literally such a sentence as ‘the hand possesses five fingers.’ The. 
ssessive pronoun of the third person occurs, of course, much more frequently than 
ise of the first and second persons, and it has in several languages lust its proper 
aning, and has become a bare meaningless prefix, used with all nouns when they are 
ployed in an abstract sense. I have referred to this process in some detail, as it, 
11 illustrates how, as the need for the use of abstract nouns grew with the progress 
civilization, it has been supplied in a very simple way in a large class of languages. 

; have evidence of every stage of the process, and we meet instances of it in tracts so 


Similarly, the Indo-Chinese verb has grown out of a noun,— another example of tin* 
elopment of the abstract from the concrete. The simplest Tibeto-Burman form of 
?° ’ is t3ie concrete idea of ‘ my going.’ * I went ’ is ‘ my-going completion/ and on 
system has grown the entire conjugation of the neuter verb which wet find in Tibet <>- 

It would bo more correct to say that these languages possess noithev noun nor verb, hut a ‘Mam-tlilng'. whirl, i« 
ir noun nor verb, and which can he used for both. There is no word in English capable of denoting eitriU wh»t 
definite ‘ something ’ is, and the use hy Muller of terms borrowed from European grammatical terminology ha, k,l 
;han one scholar. 


AH agglutinative languages do not form abstract nouns in this way. For instance, in some Melanesian * K ,, 
01 a smri ar S ^ e a ^ a3rs a s P ec ^ termination is employed which gives a purely ah* tract meaning. 
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Jiurman grammars. On the other hand ‘I boat him’ is ‘ by-me his heating,’ which we 
at once see can represent either an active (I beat him), or a passive (he is beaten by me) 
expression. This explains the statement we so often see that these languages possess no 
passive. They have no voice at all, either active or passive, because they have no real 

verbs. 

A prominent characteristic of most Tibeto-Chinese languages is that they possess 
Tonos _ significant tones. In this they differ from the Mon-Khmer 

languages which have none. So characteristic are they of 
Tibeto-Chinese that some writers have proposed to group the whole family under the 
title of ‘ Toly ionic,’ a classification which is false, for some Tibeto-Chinese languages 
(such as Western Tibetan) do not possess any significant tones at all. The number of 
tones varies from language to language, e.ff., Siamese and Cantonese have each six, 
while Burmese has but two; but, wherever they occur, they are of the utmost import- 
ance for intelligibility. The essential element of a tone is that it must be significant,, 
that is to say that, without it, the word with which it should lie used, has some other 
meaning or has no meaning at all. If we write such a word, a sign to indicate the tone 
with which it is pronounced is just as important as the letters with which it is written. 
If we do not indicate the tone in writing, we might just as well in English write c ea * 
and leave the reader to discover whether we mean ‘cab’ or ‘cad’ or ‘call’ or ‘cam’ or 
‘can’ or ‘cap’ or ‘car’ or ‘cat.’ Unfortunately, in writing such Tibeto-Chinese words, 
not only does the method of indicating tones differ from language to language, hut for 
many languages no attempt is made to indicate them at all. In the latter ease writing 
without tone-marks shows only a portion of the language. We know a part of each 
word, but not a single complete word. If we take another example, this time from 
Siamese, we may take the word often written md, but this means nothing unless we 
give it a tone. We then learn that —md means ‘come,’ while means ‘soak,’ ~\ md 
means ‘a horse,’ \ md means ‘beautiful,’ and -rma means ‘a dog.’ In this way ~\md 
\ md —md is ‘the beautiful horse comes,’ but without the tone-marks it might signify 
half-a-dozen altogether different ideas. W e could not tell if it was a horse or a dog that 
was beautiful or was coming, or if it was coming or soaking, or if it was a horse belong- 
ing to a dog, or a dog belonging to a horse, or if the dog was soaking the horse, or the 
horse was soaking the dog. A tone is essentially an acoustic pitch or change of pitch. 
A word pronounced on a high pitch means one thing, on a low pitch means another, on 
a rising pitch another, and so on. Annamese is one of these languages, and we need not 
he astonished that the; first missionaries who heard it compared it to the twittering of 
hints. All the same, a tone has nothing to do with stress or length or abruptness, with 
v bleb we are more familiar in European languages. It is a matter of pitch and pitch only, 
ami affects every word in a language, and (with certain exceptions) each particular word 
always in the same way. The word for ‘come,’ for instance, is in Siamese always —m4 % 
with a mid level tone, and never with any other tone, whatever be its collocation in the 
sentence . 1 This is not the place to discuss the question of the origin of tones, nor, 
indeed, has it yet been finally decided. Suffice it to say that in old days, the particular 


turn* taken b\ a word largely depended on its initial consonant, and that Lepsius lorn 


» The tjiuMtiun of the bent method for indicating tones is discussed more fully in the Introduction to the Comparative 

Vocabulary forming Part U of this Volume. 
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properties. Tils linguistic tendency, in its turn. influences tie mind, so that it becomes unable to porform 
the higher acts of thinking by means of abstract ideas. 

There are many languages which possess words to denote the varieties of diffei’ent animals, hut have got 
no word for animal. They are able to distinguish the various modes of sitting by means of distinct picturesque 
terms, hat the simple idea ‘ to sit ’ cannot find expression. Such languages have no proper comprehension of 
form, and are quite unfit for the classification and combination of ideas. The principal reason is that they do 
not possess particles, that is, words with a wider meaning, which support the act of thinking like algebraic 
formulas. When such languages are forced into modern conceptions, as, for instance, in translating the Bible 
they are at once overcome by the substance ; they conceive as substance what we conceive as form. 

The deficiency of such languages is, to no small extent, due to the fact that they do not possess a real 
verb, the whole expression starting from substantival conceptions . 1 


All the Tibeto-Chinese languages once belonged to the class just described, although 
some of those which hare developed a literature, like Chinese, Siamese, and Tibetan, 
have overcome the difficulty of not possessing a real verb, and are now able to express 
abstract ideas. But most of those with which we are now concerned, and especially 
the Tibeto-Burman, are still in the stage of being able easily to express only concrete 
ideas. Many of them, for instance, do not possess a general term for so simple an idea as 
‘man,’ but have to use their own tribal name instead. They can speak of an 
Englishman, a Singpho, a Mande or G-aro, and an Arleng or Mikir, hut they have no 
word for ‘man’ in the abstract. Again, Lushei has nine or ten words, at least, for 
different kinds of ants, hut uo word for ‘ ant ’ generally. 


The words denoting relationship and parts of the body are the results of an abstrac- 
tion. A father in the abstract, who is not the father of any particular individual, 
is an idea which requires a certain amount of reflection ; and such words are, 
accordingly, hardly ever used alone in the Tibeto-Burman languages, but are (with 
few exceptions) always preceded by a possessive pronoun, or a noun in the genitive 
case. We find ‘my father,’ ‘thy mother,’ ‘his hand’; but ‘father,’ ‘mother,’ and 
‘hand’ are not used by themselves. Most Tibeto-Burmans would be sadly put to it 
to translate literally such a sentence as ‘the hand possesses five fingers.’ The 
possessive pronoun of the third person occurs, of course, much more frequently than 
those of the first and second persons, and it has in several languages lost its proper 
meaning, and has become a hare meaningless prefix, used with all nouns when they are 
employed in an abstract sense. I have referred to this process in some detail, as it 
well illustrates how, as the need for the use of abstract nouns grew with the progress 
of civilization, it has been supplied in a very simple way in a large class of languages. 
We have evidence of every stage of the process, and we meet instances of it in tracts so 
wide apart as the Hindukush and the Chin Hills . 2 

Similarly, the Indo-Chinese verb has grown out of a noun, — another example of the 
levelopment of the abstract from the concrete. The simplest Tibeto-Burman form of 
I go 5 is the concrete idea of ‘ my going.’ ‘ I went ’ is ‘ my-going completion,’ and on 
his system has grown the entire conjugation of the neuter verb which we find in Tibeto- 


1 It u-ouid be more correct to say that these languages possess neither noun nor verb, hut a 1 something ’ which is 
either noun nor verb, and which can he used for both. There is no word in English capable of denoting exactly what 
ns indefinite < sometlnng 1 is, and the use hy Muller of terms borrowed from European grammatical terminology has misled 
ore than one scholar, ■ . 1 • 

= All agglutinative languages do not form abstract nouns in this way. For instance, in some Melanesian speech** 

. which a similar state of affairs exists, a special termination is employed which gives a purely abstract meaning. 
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Burman grammars. On the other hand ‘ I heat him ’ is ! by-me his beating/ which we 
at once see can represent either an active (I beat him), or a passive (he is beaten bv me) 
expression. This explains the statement we so often see that these languages possess no 
passive. They have no voice at all, either active or passive, because they have no real 
verbs. 

A prominent characteristic of most Tibeto-Chinese languages is that they possess 
Tones significant tones. In this they differ from the Mon-Khmer 

languages which have none. So characteristic are they of 
Tibeto-Chinese that some writers have proposed to group the whole family under the 
title of ‘ Polytonic,’ a classification which is false, for some Tibeto-Chinese languages 
(such as W estern Tibetan) do not possess any significant tones at all. The number of 
tones varies from language to language, e.g., Siamese and Cantonese have each six, 
while Burmese has but two ; but, wherever they occur, they are of the utmost import- 
ance for intelligibility. The essential element of a tone is that it must be sig nifi cant, 
that is to say that, without it, the word with which it should be used, has some other 
meaning or has no meaning at all. If we write such a word, a sign to indicate the tone 
with which it is pronounced is just as important as the letters with which it is written. 
If we do not indicate the tone in writing, we might just as well in English write ‘ ea r 
and leave the reader to discover whether we mean ‘ cab ’ or ‘ cad ’ or ‘call ’ or ‘ cam ’ or 
‘can’ or ‘cap’ or ‘car’ or ‘cat.’ Unfortunately, in writing such Tibeto-Chinese words, 
not only does the method of indicating tones differ from language to language, but for 
many languages no attempt is made to indicate them at all. In the latter ease writing 
without tone-marks shows only a portion of the language. We know a part of each 
word, but not a single complete word. If we take another example, this time from 
Siamese, we may take the word often written md, but this means nothing unless we 
give it a tone. We then learn that —md means ‘ come,’ while _md means ‘ soak,’ md 
means ‘a horse,’ \ md means ‘beautiful/ and ^md means ‘a dog.’ In this wav md 
\md —md is ‘the beautiful horse comes/ but without the tone-marks it might signify 
half-a-dozen altogether different ideas. We could not tell if it was a horse or a dog that 
was beautiful or was coming, or if it was coming or soaking, or if it was a horse belong- 
ing to a dog, or a dog belonging to a horse, or if the dog was soaking the horse, or the 
horse was soaking the dog. A tone is essentially an acoustic pitch or change of pitch. 
A word pronounced on a high pitch means one thing, on a low jntch means another, on 
a rising pitch another, and so on. Annamese is one of these languages, and we need not 
be astonished that the first missionaries who heard it compared it to the twittering of 
birds. All the same, a tone has nothing to do with stress or length or abruptness, with 
which we are more familiar in European languages. It is a matter of pitch and pitch only, 
and affects every word in a language, and (with certain exceptions) each particular word 
always in the same way. The word for ‘ come,’ for instance, is in Siamese always —md, 
with a mid level tone, and never with any other tone, whatever be its collocation in the 
sentence . 1 This is not the place to discuss the question of the origin of tones, nor, 
indeed, has it yet been finally decided. Suffice it to say that in old days, the particular 
tone taken by a word largely depended on its initial consonant, and that Lepsius long 

1 The question of the best method, for indicating tones is discussed more fully in the Introduction to the Comparative 
Vocabulary forming Part II of this Volume. 
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properties. Tils linguistic tendency, in its turn, influences tlie mind, so that it becomes unable to poiform 
the higher acts of thinking by means of abstract ideas. 

There are many languages ■which possess words to denote the varieties of different animals, but have got 
no word for animal. They are able to distinguish the various modes of sitting by means of distinct picturesque 
terms, but the simple idea ‘ to sit ’ cannot find expression. Such languages have no proper comprehension of 
form, and' are quite unfit for the classification and combination of ideas. The principal reason is that they do 
not possess particles, that is, words with a wider meaning, which support the act of thinking like algebraic 
formulas. When such languages are forced into modem conceptions, as, for instance, in translating the Bible 
they are at once overcome by the substance ; they conceive as substance what we conceive as fonn. 

The deficiency of such languages is, to no small extent, due to the fact that they do not possess a real 
verb, the whole expression starting from substantival conceptions . 1 


All the Tibeto-Chinese languages once belonged to the class just described, although 
some of those which have developed a literature, like Chinese, Siamese, and Tibetan, 
have overcome the difficulty of not possessing a real verb, and are now able to express 
abstract- ideas. But most of those with which we are now concerned, and especially 
the Tibeto-Burman, are still in the stage of being able easily to express only concrete 
ideas. Many of them, for instance, do not possess a general term for so simple an idea as 
‘ man,’ but have to use their own tribal name instead. They can speak of an 
Englishman, a Singpho, a Maude or Garo, and an Arleng or Mikir, but they have no 
word for ‘ man ’ in the abstract. Again, Lushei has nine or ten words, at least, for 
different kinds of ants, but no word for ‘ ant ’ generally. 


The words denoting relationship and parts of the body are the results of an abstrac- 
tion. A father in the abstract, who -is not the father of any particular individual, 
is an idea which requires a certain amount of reflection; and such words are, 
accordingly, hardly ever used alone in the Tibeto-Burman languages, but are (with 
few exceptions) always preceded by a possessive pronoun, or a noun in the genitive 
case. We find ‘my father/ ‘thy mother,’ ‘his hand’; but ‘ father,’ ‘mother,’ and 
‘hand’ are not used by themselves. Most Tibeto-Burmans would be sadly put to it 
to translate literally such a sentence as ‘the hand possesses five fingers.’ The 
possessive pronoun of the third person occurs, of course, much more frequently than 
those of the first and second persons, and it has in several languages lost its proper 
meaning, and has become a bare meaningless prefix, used with all no uns when they are 
employed in an abstract sense. I have referred to this process in some detail, as it 
well illustrates how, as the need for the use of abstract nouns grew with the progress 
of civilization, it has been supplied in a very simple way in a large class of languages. 
We have evidence of every stage of the process, and we meet instances of it in tracts so 
wide apart as the Hindukush and the Chin Hills . 2 


Similarly, the Indo-Chinese verb has grown out of a noun,— another example of the 
development of the abstract from the concrete. The simplest Tibeto-Burman form of 
‘ I go ’ is the concrete idea of ‘ my going.’ ‘ I went ’ is ‘ my-going completion,’ and on 
this system has grown the entire conjugation of the neuter verb which we find in Tibeto- 

1 It would be more correct to say that these languages possess neither noun nor verb, but a ‘ something ’ which is 
neither noun nor verb, and which can he used for both. There is no word in English capable of denoting exactly what 
this indefinite ‘ something is, and the use by Muller of terms borrowed from European grammatical terminology has misled 
more than one scholar* 


agglutinative languages do not form abstract nouns in this way. Eor instance, in some 
in wnich a similar state of affairs exists, a special termination is employed which gives a purely abstract 


Melanesian speeches, 
meaning. 



tones. 
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Bur man grammars. On. the other hand ‘ I beat him 5 is ‘ by-me his beating',’ which we 
at once see can represent either an active (I beat him), or a passive (he is beaten by me) 
expression. This explains the statement we so often see that these languages possess no 
passive. They have no voice at all, either active or passive, because they have no real 
verbs. 

A prominent characteristic of most Tibeto-Chinese languages is that they possess 
Tones significant tones. In this they differ from the Mon-Khmer 

languages which have none. So characteristic are they of 
Tibeto-Chinese that some writers have proposed to group the whole family under the 
title of c Polytonie,’ a classification which is false, for some Tibeto-Chinese languages 
(such as W estern Tibetan) do not possess any significant tones at all. The number of 
tones varies from language to language, e.g., Siamese and Cantonese have each six, 
while Burmese has but two ; but, wherever they occur, they are of the utmost import- 
ance for intelligibility. The essential element of a tone is that it must be significant, 
that is to say that, without it, the word with which it should be used, has some other 
meaning or has no meaning at all. If we write such a word, a sign to indicate the tone 
with which it is pronounced is just as important as the letters with which it is written. 
If we do not indicate the tone in writing, we might just as well in English write ‘ ca ’ 
and leave the reader to discover whether we mean ‘ cab ’ or e cad ’ or ‘call ! or ‘ cam 5 or 
‘can’ or ‘cap ’ or ‘car’ or ‘cat.’ Unfortunately, in writing such Tibeto-Chinese words, 
not only does the method of indicating tones differ from language to language, but for 
many languages no attempt is made to indicate them at all. In the latter case writing 
without tone-marks shows only a portion of the language. We know a part of each 
word, but not a single complete word. If we take another example, this time from 
Siamese, we may take the word often written ma, but this means nothing unless we 
give it a tone. We then learn that — ma means ‘ come,’ while _?«« means ‘ soak,’ ma 
means ‘a horse,’ \ ma means ‘beautiful,’ and *ma means ‘a dog.’ In this way ~\md 
\md —ma, is ‘the beautiful horse comes,’ but without the tone-marks it might signify 
half-a-dozen altogether different ideas. We could not tell if it was a horse or a dog that 
was beautiful or was coming, or if it was coming or soaking, or if it was a horse belong- 
ing to a dog, or a dog belonging to a horse, or if the dog was soaking the horse, or the 
horse was soaking the dog. A tone is essentially an acoustic pitch or change of pitch. 
A word pronounced on a high pitch means one thing, on a low pitch means another, on 
a rising pitch another, and so on. Annamese is one of these languages, and we need not 
be astonished that the first missionaries who heard it compared it to the twittering of 
birds. All the same, a tone has nothing to do with stress or length or abruptness, with 
which we are more familiar in European languages. It is a matter of pitch and pitch only, 
and affects every word in a language, and (with certain exceptions) each particular word 
always in the same way. The word for ‘ come,’ for instance, is in Siamese always —md % 
with a mid level tone, and never with any other tone, whatever be its collocation in the 
sentence . 1 This is not the place to discuss the question of the origin of tones, nor, 
indeed, has it yet been finally decided. Suffice it to say that in old days, the particular 
tone taken by a word largely depended on its initial consonant, and that Lepsius long 

1 The question of the best method for indicating tones is discussed more fully in the Introduction to the Comparative 
Vocabulary forming Part II of this Volume. 
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ago suggested, and his arguments have been powerfully supported by Professor Conrady, 
that tones are often due to the disappearance of prefixes. In a dissyllabic word composed 
of a prefix plus a root, the accent was strongly on the root. The natural tendency was 
for the unaccented prefix gradually to wear away, and, instead of the accent, which, as 
the word was now again a monosyllable, could no longer exist, the tone was given to the 
word as a kind of compensation, indicating the former existen ce of the disappeared 
prefix. It follows that where prefixes are still used there is the less necessity for tones. 
Thus, Chinese and Siamese, which have no prefixes, have many, while Burmese, which 
uses prefixes more freely, has only two, and these are not used with every word, many 
words having no significant tone. In the Tibeto-Chinese languages of Assam and Upper 
Burma, which, like Burmese, are purely agglutinative languages, we notice a similar 
paucity of tones. We rarely hear of more than one or two, although it must be con- 
fessed that, owing to the lack of trained observers on the spot, our information on the 
subject is scanty. 


Tibeto-Chinese languages, and also Mon-Khmer and Munda, have another peculi- 


TTie Glottal Cheek 
Checked Consonants. 


arity called by Chinese scholars ‘the entering tone/ though, 
and properly speaking, it is not a tone of any kind . 1 It consists 
in the abrupt conclusion of a word by a sudden check, and 
w r e may get an approximate idea of its effect from the staccato sound of the English 
‘no’ of peremptory refusal. It is difficult to describe its nature without the use of the 
technical terms of phonetics, and I therefore content myself with explaining that if a 

a ‘glottal check/ while. 


Lushei mi, an eye, with a final consonant wanting the off-glide, bei 
haga and mi in Kachin, both of which are sounded with i 


word so affected ends in a vowel, it is said to he distinguished by ,* 
if it ends in a consonant, that consonant is said to he deprived of its off-glide. Comparing’ 
one language with another, we see that the latter often leads to the former. Thus the 

wines mb '} 0 in Angami. 
a glottal check. 

. The order of words is not a distinguishing feature of the Tibeto-Chinese languages 
Order of Words. as a whole. There must have once been a time when this 

, ^ order was not fixed as it is at present. With the disappear- 

ance of prefixes and suffixes the want was felt of some method for defining the relation 
which each word bore to its neighbour in the sentence. 


This was partly done by 


its position, but the different groups did not all adopt the same' s v Z Zb naturally 

tho i a ht diffeied fiom group to group. We can note the same differences in more 
western languages. A Semitic speaker thinks first of what is done, and then of who does- 

rnnz r z as z™: “n * ^ 

,1 r , . , ,, me action, says John beats. In this wav the order nf 

t omht in a sentence throws considerable light on the menfalifv r »f /• . /. / 

the speaker belongs The irah a . V w.' U ty ol 4,18 mho11 to which 

the a lent while the Tod A a ° “* to 1>e urgently of 

/ T’ **“ ■*** * *0 

verb, object, with the adiectiveffiol Wi Z! Mon ~ K \ mer ’ ad opted the order of subject, 
languages we have subject obiect ^ e ^ oua ffaahfied ; while in the Tibeto-Bumian 

and the adjective usually, but not always. 


J See Footnote to p. 33. 
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following the nonn. Again in the Tai group, as in Mon-Khmer and Nicobarese, the 
genitive ease follows the noun by which it is governed, while in Tibeto-Burman and 
Chinese, it precedes it. 

In the preceding pages I have discussed the general question of the Tibeto-Burman 
and the Siamese-Chinese peoples and languages in the order, so far as it is known to us, 
of their appearance in history. I now proceed to describe in detail the languages of each 
of these two sub-families, and for this it will be most convenient to begin, not with 
Tibeto-Burman, but with the, for India, less important Siamese-Chinese. The way will 
then be left clean for the consideration at length of the more intricate grouping of 
Tibeto-Burman. 



It 
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CHAPTER V— THE SIAMESE-CHINESE SUB-FAMILY. 


The Siamese-Chinese sub-family consists of two 


Sinitic Group 
Tai Group 


Survey. 


L205 


Total 


. 4,205 

CMnese. 
Sinitic Group. 


Chinese 


Census of 1921. 
127,527 
926,885 

1,053,862 


Census of 1921. 
127,527 


Tai Group. 


o groups, — the Sinitic and the Tai.. 
The former includes Chinese, and, as 
explained above, 1 perhaps Karen, neither of 
which is dealt with in the Survey. Chinese 
is nowhere a vernacular of British. India,, 
although natives of the Flowery Land are 
found in nearly every large city as merchants,, 
leather-workers, carpenters, cane workers 
and the like. In Rangoon and Upper Burma there are considerable communities, but all 
are temporary immigrants, who are either merchants that have come by sea, or else 
people from Y un-nan. 

The Tai race, in its different branches, is beyond all question the most widely spread 

of any in the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, and it is certainly the 
most numerous. Its members are to be found from Assam to 
far into the Chinese Province of Kwang-si, and from Bangkok to the interior of \ r un-nan. 
The history of its migration from Y un-nan into southern Indo-China has been already 
briefly described. 2 It remains to consider the various forms of speech used by the nations 
of which it is composed. 

Seven languages of the Tai group were recorded in the Census, — Siamese, Lao, Lii,. 

Tai Group. Khun, Daye, Shan, and Khamti. Of these, 

only Khamti and a stray dialect of Shan are 
found in the area subjected to the operations 
of this Survey. So far as the Census figures 
enumerate them, the others (except Ahom, 
which is a dead language) were all found in. 
British Burma. Excluding Khamti, these six 
languages have no less than seven different 
written characters, and there are numerous 
dialects. The Siamese character, which was 
invented in the year 1125, is altogether different from the others. The language, so far 

Lao. aS India is concerned, is spoken principally in the 

o . . . Amherst and Mergui Districts of Burma. Lao, a dialect of 

Siamese, is widely spoken in Siam, and in Burma is found in. the Amherst District, 

Lti ana Kimn. bordering on that country. It has an alphabet of its own, 

, . „ .. borrowed from that of Mon. Lii and Khun have alphabets 

closely related to tnat of Lao. They are spoken in the Kengtung Shan Skate, just north of 

aie foims of speech intermediate between Siamese and Shan. 

I know nothing about it. 


Siamese 

Survey, 

Census of 1921. 
8,744 

Lao 

. . 

3,831 

Lii , 

. . ... 

26,108 

Kliim 

» • 

33,210 

Daye 

. . , 

746 

Shan 

200 

843,810 

Ahom 

* j * M| 


Khamti 

* . . 4,005 

9,866 


Total * 4,205 

926,335 


Siamese. 


the Siamese frontier 
Daye is spoken by a few people in the Southern Shan States. 
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100' 


Map indicating the localities in India 
in which Siamese -Chinese languages are spoken. 

Scale llncjb. 35 128 Miles or aSooso. 
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Shan proper is spoken all over the Shan States, both British and Chinese, as far 

Shan. north as and also in the country to their nortii- 

west - R has a northern, a southern, and a Chinese dialect, 
the last having a slightly different written character, which, like all the other Shan 
alphabets, is borrowed from Burmese. The word £t Shan,” or, as sounded, “ Shan, ” is 
the Burmese pronunciation of “ Sham,” which is the correct form, and which reappears 
in the final syllable of “ Assam/’ As this Survey did not cover the Shan States, the only 
•example of the language across which it came, was the Aiton dialect spoken by some 200 
immigrants to Assam. These null be mentioned again lower down. 

In the yeai 1228 a.d., just about the time when Kublai Khan was establishing 
£ hom himself in China, a Shan tribe, the Ahoms, entered the 

country now called Assam, where they settled and to which 
"they ultimately gave their name, 1 Ahom ’ being but a variant pronunciation of ‘ Asam.’ 
they gradually established their power, which reached its culminating point in their 
victory over the Kachans of Dimapur in 1540. This made them masters of the 
whole of the Assam Valley, and they continued to rule their territories with vigour 
and success up to the end of the seventeenth century, when they became infected with 
Hinduism. They lost their pride of race, their habits changed, and ‘ instead of being 
like barbarians, but mighty Ivshatriyas, they became, like Brahmans, powerful in 
talk alone.’ They gradually declined in strength, and Assam, after being first con- 
quered by the Burmese, was finally annexed by the British in 1824. So com- 
pletely- Hinduized did they become before their final fall, that their language has 
been dead for centuries, and is now known only by a few priests who have remained 
faithful to their old traditions. Ahom is an old form of the language which ultimately 
became Shan, and it is of great importance for the study of the mutual relationship of 
"the various Tai languages. 

It is curious that, in spite of their long domination, the Ahoms have left so few 
-traces of their influence on the languages of the Assam Valley. They appear to 
have been throughout few in number, and, as their rule extended over various tribes 
speaking different forms of speech, the necessity of a lingua franca soon became apparent. 
This could only have been either Ahom or Assamese. The latter, being an Aryan 
language, possessed the greater vitality, and its use was no doubt encouraged by the 
Hindu priests who acquired influence over the ruling race. That influence alone would 
not have been sufficient, for we shall see how in Manipur, where Hinduism was 
enthusiastically accepted, the people have still retained their language, although the 
Brahmans have had to invent a written character in which to record it. Although the 
Ahoms have left so few traces on the language of Assam, they have nevertheless 
laid their mark upon its literature. One of the few Ahom words used at the 
present day is burcmji, ‘ the store of instruction for the ignorant, ’ as they called 
history, and it is to them that Assam owes the historical sense which created the series 
of chronicles, still called by their old foreign name, that are the pride of its 
literature. 1 

When Mogaung was conquered by Alomphra, a number of Shans migrated north, 
An d settled here and there in the country round the upper courses of the C hind win and 


1 Regarding the Ahom Buranfis , see Sir Edward Gait’s History of Assam, pp. xfr. (2nd Edition). 
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the Irrawaddy. Their principal settlement was high up on the latter river in the 

country known as Kham-tl Long or “ Great Khamtl-land.” 
Thence some of them were invited by their kinsmen, the 
Ahoms, and settled in Eastern Assam, where they ultimately 
ousted their former hosts. They have developed a slightly 
varying dialect of Shan, and have an alphabet of their own. 
Since then small numbers of other Shan tribes have migrated 
into Assam, who are known as Phakials, Tai-rongs (locally 
called Turungs), Noras, and Aitons. The last-named still 
speak Burmese Shan, and use that alphabet. Two hundred 
of them were counted in the operations of this Survey. The Tai-rongs were enslaved by 
t e Kachms en route, and all, or nearly all, now speak Singpho, the language of their 
masters. A few of them, together with the Phakials and the Noras/ speak a Shan 
djalect, differing little, if at all, from Khanatl. 


IQmmti 

KMmti, 

* * # 

Survey, 

2,930 

Phafeial 

4 * ® 

625 

Tai-rong 

* « « 

250 

]S T ora 

. 

300 


Total 

4,005 


Aiton Shan. 




CHAPTER VI.— THE TIBETO-BURMAN SUB-FAMILY. 


We hare seen that the Tibeto-Burman people first of all split into two branches. 

Branches of the Tibeto- 0:ae §' oill g north. and west along the valley of the Sanpo into 
Burman Sub-Family. Tibet, and the other remaining on the south side of the 

Himalaya to populate Assam and Burma. So early an ethnical division naturally leads 
us to expect a corresponding division of languages, and such indeed is the case. 
Philologists have hitherto divided the Tibeto-Burtnan sub-family into two main branches, 
the Tibeto-Himalayan, and the Assam-Burmese or Lohitic. To these we must add a 
third, miscellaneous group, which, for the sake of convenience, we may call the North 
Assam Branch. So far as up to the present has been ascertained, this last occupies an 
intermediate position between the two others, and is spoken by tribes whose ancestors 
appear to have migrated thither independently, and at different times, from the original 

Surrey. Census of 1921. nitllls °f the Tibeto-Burman race. On the 
margin I give the number of speakers 
recorded for each branch in this Linguistic 
Survey and in the Census of 1921. For the 
Assam-Burmese Branch the Survey figures 
are much less than those of the Census, as the former did not cover anything like the 
whole Assam-Burmese area. Accessions of territory, or a widening sphere of political 
interest, accounts for the large number of speakers of the North Assam branch recorded 
in the Census. 

This division of the Tibeto-Burman languages is not, however, so simple as it 

Mutual relationship of the seems - The question is considered in detail on pp. lOff. of 
three branches. Volume III, Part i, of this Survey, and here it must suffice 

to give the broad results so far as we have been able to ascertain them. The most 
northern representative of the Tibeto-Himalayan Branch is Tibetan, and the most 


Tibeto-Himalayan 
North Assam 
Assam-Burmese 


399,742 

36,910 

1,543,655 


440,263 

80,482 

11,438.266 


Total 


1,980,307 11,959,011 


southern representative of the Assam-Burmese Branch is Burmese. Between them lie all 
the other Tibeto-Burman languages. The two extremes are connected along two distinct 
linguistic cbaius. The eastern chain consists of the Kachin and Lolo forms of speech, 
which connect Tibetan directly with Burmese. The western chain is at first a pair of 


chains each beginning in a different locality, hut joining together lower down, like the 
letter Y. The joint chain then goes on and ends again in Burmese. The eastern limb 
of this Y be gin s with the miscellaneous forms of speech which make up the North 
Assam Branch and continues through dialects of the Naga Hills into those of the Bodo 
and Ivuki-Chin groups, where it meets the other, western, limb. The latter begins with 
those dialects of Tibet an which have crossed the Himalayan watershed from the North 
and have occupied the southern face of that range. These also lead us into Bodo and 
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Kuki-Chin. The joined eastern and western limbs then lead us, like Kachin and Lolo, 
into Burmese. This may be roughly represented by the following diagram : 

Tibetan. T — Original Tibeto- 


Himalayan Languages 


Burman 


Speech. 


North ’ Assam 
Languages . 

Bodo Group. Naga Group. 


Kachin -Lolo, 


» t 

Kuki- Chin Group. 


Burmese. 

The localities in which these groups are severally spoken are shown in the map facing 
the preceding page. 

Tibeto-Himalayan Branch. 


Tibeto-Himalayan Branch. 


Tibetan Group 

Non-pronominalized Himalayan 
Group. 


Survey. 

205,508 

100,256 


Census of 
1921. 

231,885 

100,537 


jPronominalized 

Group. 


Himalajan 93,978 107.841 


Total 


399,742 440,263 


The Tibeto-Himalayan Branch falls more 
easily into three well defined groups. The 
first, or Tibetan, Group consists of those 
forms of speech which we may call by their 
general Indian name of ‘ Bhotia, ’ and of 
which the most prominent representative is 
Tibetan, or the Bhotia of Tibet. 

This last named language hardly concerns 
us, as the Survey does not extend to Tibet 
proper, but other forms of Bhotia, which from 
another point of view may be looked upon 
as dialects of Tibetan, are found in Baltistan 
and Ladakh, and have crossed the Himalaya 
into the northern, parts of Lahoul, Spiti, 
Kunawar, the State of Garhwal, Kumaun, 
Nepal, Sikkim and Bhutan. Tibetan proper 
possesses tones, due to the loss of old prefixes, but as we go westwards into Ladakh and 
Baltistan we find many prefixes still in vigorous existence, and, as a consequence, no 
tones in use. Standard Tibetan has a great literature, but the others are mostly corrupts] 
dialects with no written records. II 

The presence of the few speakers of standard Tibetan in British India is accidental, t 

Nevertheless, from the point of view of philology and on 1 


Tibetan . 

Balt! and Purik 
Ladakhi 
Ba-njong-ka' . 
Lhoke . 
Others . 


Tibetan G-roup. 

Survey. 

7,968 
. 130,678 
. 29,806 

. 20,000 
5,079 
. 11,977 


Totai 


Census of 
1921. 

8,995 

148,366 

33,302 

10,046 

10,526 

20,650 


205,508 231.885 


and need not detain us long. 


TIBETO-HIMAEAl'AN LAXGTlA GES. 


0 O’ 


33^-njong-ka. 

Skarpa. 

Kagate, 

Ladakhi 


Balti 



account of its literature, the language is of great importance, and, though there are so 
few speakers in India, its connexion with India is intimate. It was from India that 
Tibet received the Buddhist religion and the scriptures that explained it. Tibet’s very 
alphabet is of Indian origin, and its earliest literature, dating from the 7th century a.d., 
consists mainly of translations of Indian boohs, many of which are now lost in their ori- 
ginal form. It was these translations that changed the rude speech of the Tibetans into 
a copious literary language capable of reproducing the infinite wealth of Sanskrit in a 
manner at once literal and faithful to the spirit of the original. 1 

The standard form of Tibetan is that spoken in Central Tibet, in the provinces of V 
and Tsang, and several dialects spoken in other parts of that country have been cata- 
logued in Volume III, Pt. i of this Survey. So far as India is concerned, it will be suffi- 
cient to consider two groups of dialects, — an Eastern and a 
xhoke. Western. The Eastern includes Lhoke, the language of 

Bhutan ; Da-njong-ka, the form of Tibetan spoken in Sikkim ; 
Sharpa and Kagate of Nepal, and minor dialects found in 
Kumaun and the State of Garhwal. In Ladakh and Baltis- 
tan we find the Western Group. Ladakhi has been sufficiently 
studied to have a dictionary, and several texts in the dialect have been published 

by Mr. Erancke and other missionaries stationed at Leh. 
Balti, with a peculiar character of its own, now obsolete, 
owns some historical books, but cannot now be called a language with a literature. 
At the present day, the population being Musalman, the Persian character is used for 
writing it, and in this medium we have translations of the Gospels and a few Christian 
tracts published in the modem language. Immediately to the East of Balti, between it 

and Ladakhi, lies the closely allied Purik, and, for statistical 
purposes, the two dialects have been treated as one with a 
joint total for the number of their speakers. As already stated, Balti and Ladakhi to a 
large extent retain the ancient prefixes lost by standard Tibetan, and consequently they 
have not developed tones. 

The above Tibeto-Burman languages are all forms of speech which can at once be 

recognized as dialects of the Bhotia of Tibet (. he . Tibetan ) . 

Himalayan Dialects. Several of them have crossed the Himalayan watershed and 

are now spoken on the south side of the great range. Their arrival there must have been 
t a comparatively late period, for their speakers still acknowledge the relationship with 
he parent language. But there is an older set of languages of the same sub-family, 
hich must have crossed the Himalaya from the North before the language of Tibet 
.ad established itself in its present form, and which have, in the sites where we now find 
ihem, had their own history and, independently of Tibetan, their own development, 
though their more distant relationship with that language cannot he denied, 
lied the “ Himalayan” Tibeto-Burman languages, and their 
bus described by Professor Konow 2 : — 

These languages are all Tibeto-Burman forms of speech, although in many of them we can observe 
ieveral features which are not in accordance with Tibeto-Burman principles Thus, a difference is often made 
tween such words as denote animate beings and inanimate things, respectively ; higher numbers are often 
unted in twenties and not in tens as is the case in Tibetan, Burmese, Chinese, Siamese, etc. ; the personal 


Purik. 


These are 
general characteristics are 


1 See Preface to Jaschke’s Tibetan Dictionary, p. ir. 

2 Yol. JIT, Pt. i, p. 179. With a few verbal alteration*. 
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Kuki-Ckin. The joined eastern and western limbs then lead ns, like Kackm and Lolo, 
into Burmese. This may be roughly represented by the following diagiam . 

Tibetan. Original Tibefo- 

Burman Speech. 


Himalayan Languages. 


North Assam 
''Languages ^ 



Bodo Group. Naga Group. 


Kuki - Chin Group. 


Kachin -Lolo, 


\ Burmese. ; 

The localities in which these groups are severally spoken are shown in the map facing 
the preceding page. 

Tibeto-Himalayan Branch. 

Tibeto-Himalayan Branch. The Tibeto-Himalayan Branch falls more 

Survey. Census of easily into three well defined groups. The 

Tibetan Group . . . 205,508 231,885 first, or Tibetan, Group consists of those 

Hon-pronominalized Himalayan 100,256 100,537 forms of Speech which We may Call by their 

JPronominalized Himalayan 93,978 107,841 general Indian name of c Bhotia, 5 and of 

6rou P‘ which the most prominent representative is 

Total . 399,742 440,263 Tibetan, or the Bbotia of Tibet. 

Tibetan &roup This last named language hardly concerns 

Survey. Census of us, as the Survey does not extend to Tibet 
_ .. 0 19 f An , proper, but other forms of Bbotia, which from 

Baits and Purifc . . . 130,678 148,366 another point of view may be looked upon 

Ladakhi .... 29,806 33,302 as dialects of Tibetan, are found in Baltistan 

La-ajong-ka .... 20,000 10,046 and Ladakh, and have crossed the Himalaya 

'Others 11,977 20,650 lilto tlie northern parts of Lahoul, Spiti, 

Total . lo^sos ~ 23 l 885 Hunawar, the State of Garhwal, Kumaun, 

Nepal, Sikkim and Bhutan. Tibetan proper 
possesses tones, due to the loss of old prefixes, but as we go westwards into Ladakh and 
Baltistan we find many prefixes still in vigorous existence, and, as a consequence, no 
tones in use. Standaid Tibetan has a great literature, hut the others are mostly corrupt 
dialects with no written, records. 

The presence of the few speakers of standard Tibetan in British India is accidental, 
and need not detain us long. Nevertheless, from the point of view of philology and on 
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account of its literature, the language is of great importance, and, though there are so 
few speakers in India, its connexion with India is intimate. It was from India that 
Tibet received the Buddhist religion and the scriptures that explained it. Tibet’s verv 
alphabet is of Indian origin, and its earliest literature, dating from the 7th century A.D., 
consists mainly of translations of Indian books, many of which are now lost in their ori- 
ginal form. It was these translations that changed the rude speech of the Tibetans into 
a copious literary language capable of reproducing the infinite wealth of Sanskrit in a 
manner at once literal and faithful to the spirit of the original . 1 

The standard form of Tibetan is that spoken in Central Tibet, in the provinces of U 
and Tsang, and several dialects spoken in other parts of that country have been cata- 
logued in Volume III, Pt. i of this Survey. So far as India is concerned, it will be suffi- 
cient to consider two groups of dialects, — an Eastern and a 
Western. The Eastern includes Lhoke, the language of 
Bhutan; Dii-njong-ka, the form of Tibetan spoken in Sikkim; 
Sharpa and Kagate of Nepal, and minor dialects found in 
Kumaun and the State of Garhwal. In Ladakh and Baltis- 
tan we find the Western Group. Ladakhi has been sufficiently 
studied to have a dictionary, and several texts in the dialect have been published 

by Mr. Erancke and other missionaries stationed at Leh. 
Balti, with a peculiar character of its own, now obsolete, 
owns some historical books, but cannot now be called a language with a literature. 
At the present day, the population being Musalman, the Persian character is used for 
writing it, and in this medium we have translations of the Gospels and a few Christian 
tracts published in the modem language. Immediately to the East of Balti, between it 

and Ladakhi, lies the closely allied Purik, and, for statistical 
purposes, the two dialects have been treated as one with a 
joint total for the number of their speakers. As already stated, Balti and Ladakhi to a 
large extent retain the ancient prefixes lost by standard Tibetan, and consequently they 
have not developed tones. 

The above Tibeto-Burman languages are all forms of speech which can at once be 

recognized as dialects of the Bhotia of Tibet (i.e, Tibetan) . 

Himalayan Dialects. Several of them have crossed the Himalayan watershed and 

are now spoken on the south side of the great range. Their arrival there must have been 
at a comparatively late period, for their speakers still acknowledge the relationship with 
the parent language. But there is an older set of languages of the same sub-family, 
which must have crossed the Himalaya from the North before the language of Tibet 
had established itself in its present form, and which have, in the sites where we now find 
them, had their own history and, independently of Tibetan, their own development, 
although their more distant relationship with that language cannot be denied. These are 
called the “ Himalayan” Tibeto-Burman languages, and their general characteristics are 
thus described by Professor Konow 3 : — 

These languages are all Tibeto-Burman forms of speech, although in many of them we. can observer 
several features which are not in accordance with Tibeto-Burman principles Thus, a difference is often made 
between such words as denote animate beings and inanimate things, respectively ; higher numbers are often 
counted in twenties and not in tens as is the case in Tibetan, Burmese, Chinese, Sia mese, etc. ; the personal 

1 See Preface to Jaschke’s Tibetan Dictionary, p. iv. 

2 Yol. ITT, Pt. i, p. 179. With a few verbal alterations. 
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pronouns often have a dual in addition to tli© ordinary plural, and double sets of the dual and plural of the 
nrsf person, one including and the other excluding the person or persons addressed; there is in many dialects 
a tendency to distinguish the person of the subject by adding pronominal suffixes to the verb, so that a kind of 

regular conjugation is effected, and so forth. 

In such characteristics the dialects in question have struck out lines of their own, in entire disagree- 
ment with Tibeto-Burman, or even Tibeto- Chinese, principles. They have accordingly become modified in 
their whole structure. It is difficult to help inferring that this state of affairs must be due to the existence of 
an old heterogeneous substratum of the population, which has exercised an influence on the language. That 
Jd population must then have spoken dialects belonging to a different linguistic family, and the general modi- 
fication of the inner structure of the actual forms of speech must be due to the fact that the leading principles 
of those old dialects have been engrafted on the languages of the tribes in question. Now it will be observed 
that all these features in which the Himalayan dialects differ from other Tibeto-Burman languages are in 
thorough agreement with the principles prevailing in the Munda forms of speech. It therefore seems probable 
that Mundas, or tribes speaking a language connected with those now in use among* the Mundas, have once 
lived in the Himalaya and have left their stamp on the dialects there spoken at the present day. 

The non-Tibet o -Barman characteristics mentioned above are seldom found together in one and the same 
form of speech, and some of the dialects under consideration have few if any traces of them. On the other 
hand, some of these features, such as the distinction between au inclusive and an exclusive plural of the first 
personal pronoun, have penetrated much further and are, e.g ., found in the western dialects of Tibetan. If we 
consider only the formation of verbs, the most interesting feature of Tibeto-Burman languages, it will be 
found that Hodgson’s 1 classification into non-pro uominalized and pronominalized languages holds good for the 
entire field of Himalayan philology. We shall therefore adhere to it in the ensuing pages and consider the 
Himalayan dialects under two different headings, non-pro uominalized and pronominalized dialects. 

The latter group we shall further subdivide into two sub-groups, one comprising several dialects spoken 
in the east of the valley of Nepal, and the other consisting of some forms of speech found in Kuraaun and 
further towards the West. 


Non-pronominalized Himalayan Languages. 


{Shining , 

Survey. 

Census of 1921. 

5,211 

Murmi . 

36,848 

38,512 

Sunwar . 

6,356 

4,132 

Magari - 

16,979 

20,536 

j&ewarl . 

5,979 

10,134 

Bfing or Lepcha 

. 34,894 

20,569 

Others . * 

. 200 

1,443 

Total 

100,256 

100,537 


The X on-pronom inalized dialects are spoken in Central and Eastern Nepal, and 

further to the East, in Sikkim and Bhutan. 
As most of them are spoken in Nepal, the 
statistics given on the margin are necessarily 
incomplete, for the numbers given represent 
only those speakers (mostly soldiers in our 
Gorkha regiments or immigrants to Dar- 
jiling) who were found in India Proper. 
The bulk of the speakers, who reside in 
Nepal, is altogether omitted from considera- 
tion. On the other hand, thanks to the 
kindness of the Nepal Government, the Survey has been supplied with very complete 
specimens of most of these languages, and it is possible to give fairly good accounts 
of them, even if we do not know how many people speak them. 

The influence of the ancient language of the Munda type is not so prominent in 
these languages as in those of the pronominalized group. There are nevertheless 
distinct traces of its previous importance, and we may assume with considerable 
probability that here we have a case of the old influence receding before that of Tibetan 
and of the Bodo languages spoken immediately to the East. We appear to have a clear 
example of this in Sunwar. In Hodgson’s days it was a pronominalized language but 
if the specimens received for the Survey are to he trusted, it is so no longer. ' Hodgson’s 
Essay -was written in 1847, so that, allowing for the date when the" specimens for 
the Survey were received, this change took place in little more than half a century" As 
we know how rapidly Tibeto-Burman languages which have no literature to act as 
a conserva tive influence do c hange, this short period need not surprise us, and it is pretty 

! Essays relating to Indian Subjects. Vol. i, p. 105. ~ ~~~ ~ . 
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certain that in all these languages the Munda characteristics were much stronger 
two or three centuries ago than they are now. On the other hand we also see in these 
non-pronominalized languages links connecting them with the Bodo Group. Whether 
they are naturally inherent in the languages or have been borrowed from the neighbour- 
ing languages we do not know, hut, either way, it is the presence of these links which 
cause the Himalayan languages to form the western limb of the letter Y alluded to 
on page 53. 

The head-quarters of Gurung, Murmi, Sunwar, Magari, and Newari are in Nepal, 
and most of the speakers recorded for the Survey were found in Darjiling and the 
neighbourhood, where they formed an overflow from that country. Elsewhere in British 
India the speakers were chiefly found in Gorkha regiments. Only one of them, Xewari, 
has any literature. Before the Gorkha invasion the Newars were the ruling race of the 
country, and the name of the tribe is only another form of the word ‘Nepal.’ Xewari 
was thus the state language of the country until the overthrow of the Xewar dynasty in 
1769. Buddhism was introduced into Nepal at a very early date, and, though Sanskrit 
accompanied it as the language of sacred hooks, Xewari also soon became used for 
literary purposes. Most Newar books are commentaries on, or translations of, Sanskrit 
Buddhist works current in Nepal, hut from the fourteenth century inscriptions in the 
language began to appear, and we have other survivals in the shape of indigenous diction- 
aries, grammars, and dramatic works with stage directions in Xewari. The oldest Xewari 
hook with which we are acquainted was written in the 14th century, and is a historical 
account of the chief events in Nepal from a.d. 1056 to 1388. The language has an 
alphabet of its own and has received some study from Russian and German scholars, 
hut the only Englishman who has examined it was Hodgson, and even he did not give 
it any special attention. 

Another interesting language of this group is Rong or, as the Nepalese nickname it, 
Lepeha. It is the principal language of Sikkim, and has an alphabet of its own 
and a literature which is said to consist mainly of works on Buddhist theology and 
connected subjects. As it is spoken within easy reach of Darjiling it has attracted 
the attention of English scholars, and has been provided with a grammar and dictionary 
written on European lines. 

In the Pronominalized group the influence of the ancient Munda language is 
Pronominaiised H imala yan far more apparent. In all of them we notice the character- 
languages. istie idiom of suffixing personal pronouns to the verb to 

indicate not only the subject but also, often, the direct and indirect objects. When 
a Lixnbu wishes to say ‘ I strike him,’ he turns both the ‘ I ’ and the ‘ him ’ into suffixes 
added to the verb. * Strike ’ is hip, ‘ Mm 5 is -tu, and ‘ I ’ is -ng, so he says hipt-ung, which 
it will be remembered is exactly parallel to the Santali example given on page 37. Some 
of the languages of this group follow the Munda system of counting the higher numbers 
in twenties. Only two follow the Tibetan system of counting by tens, and the rest have 
embarrassed comparative philology by borrowing the Indo- Aryan numerals. In Tibetan 
and the languages allied to it there is a complicated system lor expressing pronouns. 
But the various forms are due to the exigencies of etiquette, and each implies a 
different degree of politeness, just as in many other oriental languages we hear such 
expressions as ‘this poor slave’ used instead of an uncompromisingly egotistical ‘I.’ 
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But in these pronommalized languages, though there is great variation of pronominal 
forms, this is based on an altogether different principle. Exactly as in Munda, there are 
three forms indicating number,— a singular, a dual, and a plural, for each person, 
and for the first person we have even greater diversity, there being separate duals 
for £ I and thou,’ and £ I and he,’ and plurals for £ I and you,’ and £ I and they.' 
In some of the Western dialects we even find what might almost be called instances 
of borrowing of Munda words, and a relic of Munda or Mon- Khmer pronunciation in the 
checked final consonants which have been described on pages 37 and 48. 

As stated above, these pronommalized languages fall into two groups, an Eastern 
and a Western, which, so far as the materials available show, are separated from each other 
by a comparatively wide extent of country. The Eastern group is confined to Eastern 
Xepai and the neighbourhood,— the so-called £ Kirant ’ 1 country, owing to which they 
were appropriately named by Hodgson, £ the Kiranti Dialects.’ As they all inhabit this 
tract figures are available for only a few of them, and these refer only to settlers 
in Darjiling and thereabouts and in no way- indicate the true numbers of the speakers off 

these forms of speech. I therefore omit 


Eastern Pronommalized Group, 

Dlnmal, 

TliamL 

Limbu. 

Yakha. 

Ekambu (witli 16 dialects). 

Eai or Jimdar. 

Yarn. 

Cliepang. 

Kusunda. 

Bliramu. 

Tkaksya. 


all figures in the list given on the margin. 


Those curious in the matter can refer to the 
incomplete figures given in Appendix I 
(p. 392). All these languages have been 
described by Hodgson, some very briefly, 
and others, — especially Dhlmal, Balling 
(a Khambu dialect), andVayu, — at consider- 
able length. Limbu has a full modern 
grammar from the pen of Colonel Senior, but 
regarding the rest, practically nothing is known beyond the materials collected by 
Hodgson and the subsequent information collected for the Linguistic Survey. 

We know more about the Western Group of the pronommalized languages, as they 
are all spoken in British India. They possess all the Munda characteristics that 

distinguish the Eastern Group, ancl it is 
here,— in Kanauri and a neighbouring 
dialect, — that we find the checked final 
consonants to which reference has already 
been made. The most important of these 
languages is the Kanauri (also written 
Kanawari) spoken in Kanawar, sixty or 
seventy miles north-east of Simla. It has 
received some study, and has been given 
a grammar and a vocabulary written by 
Europeans or compiled under their encour- 
agement. Parts of the Bible have also been 
translated into it. Kanashl is a curious 


Western Pronommalized Himalayan Group. 
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Byangsi . 
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people, t^rSXr^ 118 ^ ***** ° f ****** litel ' ature - *• Vakhas remind ns of another fabulous 

andret^d atTlbetfr' 68 ^ 41,686 '******* incom P lete - Xt is P r “ that they have all been confused with. 
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lonely language spoken in an isolated glen in Kulu, to the north-west of Kanauri, with 
which it has many points of resemblance. Being surrounded on all sides by speakers of 
Kulul, an Indo- Aryan language, it has naturally borrowed from it a portion of its voca- 
bulary, but the character of the language as a whole clearly points to a connexion with 
Kanauri. Manchatl, Chamba Lahull, Bunan, and Rangloi are spoken still farther to the 
north-west in the mountainous country of Lahul, Chamba, and Kangra. Tney have 
received attention from the Ladakh missionaries, and gospels have been translated into 
Manchatl and Bunan. The remaining languages of this group are spoken a long* way to 
the east, in the mountain ranges of the north of Kumaun. Nothing is known of them 
except what is recorded in the Survey, and that is but little ; but, with one exception, it 
is sufficient to show that they belong to this group. The exception is Janggall, of which 
the Survey failed to obtain any satisfactory specimens. The name indicates the wildness 
of its forest speakers, and all that we can say with certainty is that it is a member of the 
Tibeto-Burman sub-family. It has been classed with the others, for the present, merely 
on account of its geographical position. 

The above remarks conclude our survey of the Himalayan Tibeto-Burman dialects. 
As previously pointed out, the indications of the ancient Munda influence on these forms 
of speech is a matter of the greatest interest. It connects languages spoken in Lahul, 
Chamba, and Kanawar with the Mud da languages of Central India, and, through them, 
with the KhasI spoken in Assam, and with the Mon- Khmer languages of Further India. 
These last lead us on to the tongues of Indonesia and Polynesia till we arrive at Easter 
Island. Roughly speaking, we find this Austric Family of languages extending from 
80° east longitude to 110° west longitude, a total of 170 degrees longitude, or very nearly 
half way round the world. Excepting the Indo-European (which has in modern times 
spread from Europe to America) it is the most widely extended of any of the language 
families of the earth. 


North Assam Branch. 

In describing the progress of the migrations of the Tibeto-Burman tribes, I have 
stated that, after the Tibetan branch had entered Tibet along the course of the Sanpo, 
some of its members crossed the Himalaya and appeared on the southern slope of that 
ran°*e. Of these, the most eastern are the inhabitants of Bhutan and Towaug. East 
of them, extending from Towang up to and beyond the extreme eastern corner of Assam, 
the hills north of the Brahmaputra are occupied by four tribes, the correct classification 
of whose languages is a matter of considerable doubt. These are, in order, going from 
-west to east, the Akas, Angkas, or Hrusso ; the Dallas ; the Abor-31 iris ; and the Mishmis. 
Most of these people live outside settled British territory. Our knowledge uf them 
is therefore incomplete, and the figures shown on the margin in no way represent the 

real numbers of the speakers, but only those 
who were found in British territory. The 
Akas or Angkas, as they are called by their 
neighbours, or Hrusso, as they call them- 
selves, dwell in the hills north of Darning, in 
a corner between Towang* and Assam. Of 
all the North Assam languages we know 
Total *■ 36 ’ 910 80,432 least about theirs. An attempt was made 


Aka or Hrusso 
Ah or 
Mixi . 

.Dafla » » 

Mishmi 


north. Assam Branch. 
Survey. 
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990 
220 
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to gain further information concerning it for the purposes of the Survey, but our one 

authority, the Aka chief whose presence and help had been 
Aka ' secured, 'preferred the freedom of his native hills to philology, 

and disappeared before the work was finished, leaving our information tantalizingly 
incomplete. Robinson gave us a short vocabulary in 1841, Hesselmeyer a fuller one in 
1868, and J. D. Anderson another in 1896. 1 The first differs altogether from the two 
latter, and is apparently really a corrupt Dafla. The Aka of Hesselmeyer and Anderson 
is certainly a Tibeto-Burman language, hut it appears to have strange and peculiar 
phonetic laws which cause it to differ widely from the speech of any other language of 
the branch. Even the numerals and the pronouns have special forms, though, on the 
other hand, its vocabulary shows points of contact with Dafla, which do not seem to be 
due to borrowing. There are very few of the tribe, or of the Dallas in British territory. 

East of the Akas lie the Daflas, east of them the Miris, and 

Dafla. 

east of them, on both sides of the Dihang river, the Abors. 
The Miris and the Abors speak the same language, with only dialectic variations, and this 

is closely connected with Dafla. We know a good deal about 

Abor-Miri and Dafla. Robinson gave us grammars of both in 
the middle of the last century, and, to omit mention of less important notices, in latex- 
times Mr. Needham has given us a grammar and Mr. J. H. Lorrain a dictionary of the 
former, and Mr. Hamilton a grammar of the latter. We have seen that Aka and Dafla 
have points of contact in vocabulary, and at the other end of the chain Abor shows 
signs of affinity to the nearest form of the Mishmi language. 

The Mishmis, who inhabit the hills north of Sadiya, are divided into four tribes, 

speaking three distinct dialects. The most 'western are the 
Mishmi. Midu (or, as Robinson wrote, Nedu) or Chulikata Mishmis, 

chuiikati. who oecu Py tlie valley of the Dihang with the adjoining- 

hills, and, to their east, the Mithun or Bebejiya (outcaste) 
Mishmis. These appear to speak the same dialect, or language, but about it we know 
hardly anything. We have only an imperfect vocabulary collected by Sir George 
Campbell. Even the indefatigable Robinson failed to get specimens of it. All that he 
can say is ‘they speak a language peculiar to themselves, yet bearing some affinit y 
to that spoken by their neighbours the Abors and Miris.’ East of the Bebejiyas lie the 
Digara. Taying or Digaru Mishmis, beyond the Digaru river. The 

Mijti. Mlju Mishmis are still further east, towards the Lama valley 

of Dzayul, a sub-prefecture of Lhassa. Robinson has given us grammars and voca- 
bularies of both of these, and Mr. Needham has also written a Digaru vocabulary The 
two dialects, or languages, are very different. 

The North Assam Branch of the Tibeto-Burman tongues is, it must be confessed, a 

General conclusions as to the rather haphazard collection of languages o-rouned nn 
North Assam Branch. ^ i • . o t> to l ^ u UJI 6°°“ 

, graphical rather than on philological principles. Our one 
certain conclusion is a negative one,— that they can he classed neither as Tibeto- 
Hnnalayan, nor as Assam-Burmese, though they are connected with both. Their 
territory is a kind of backwater over -which various waves of Tibeto-Burman immigration 
have swept, each leaving its record in the speech of the inhabitants. They all s hZ 
points of agreement with one or other of the two remaining branc hes of Tibeto-Burman 

3 Sir George Campbell also printed an Aka vocabulary in 1874, which is again different. 
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speech, and, on the whole, they can he described as links which connect the Tibeto- 
Himalayan languages with the Assam -Burmese Bodo, Xaga, Kuki-Chin. and Kachin. 

Assam-Burmese Branch. 

The probable race history of the tribes which employ the forms of speech belonging 
to the Assam-Burmese branch of the Tibeto-Burman languages has been glanced at in the 


preceding pages, 


and more details will be given further 


'o'- 

on. 


This branch is further 


Group. 

Survey. 

Census of' 1921. 

Bodo 

618,659 

715,696 

Naga . 

292,799 

338,634 

Kacbin 

1,920 

151,196 

Kuki-Chm 

567,625 

796,314 

Burma 

62,652 

9, 335,595 

Lolo-Mos‘o . 

.... . 

75,686 

Sak (Lui) 


25,145 

Total 

1,543,655 

11,438,266 


divided into the following groups : — the Bodo, the Xaga, the Kachin, the Kuki-Chin, the 
Burma, the Lolo-Mos‘o and the Sak or Ldi. Of these the only groups that have been 
examined each as a whole in this Survey are the Bodo and the Xaga. The Kachin, the 

Kuki-Chin, the Sak, and the Burma have 
Assam-Burmese Branch. been partly examined, as some of the 

languages belonging to them fell within the 
area of its operations, but by far the greater 
number of the languages of these four 
groups belong to Burma, and have not 
been touched by this Survey at all. Finally, 
the Survey has not touched any languages at 
all of the Lolo-Mos‘0 group. The gaps left 
by this Survey will be filled up in due course 
by the proposed Linguistic Survey of Burma, and, pending its completion, I do not 
propose, so far as the languages of Burma are concerned, to do more than refer very 
briefly to them, adopting so far as may he the classification authorized by our very 
incomplete knowledge. It is quite possible that this classification may have to be 
seriously altered when the Burma researches are completed. For Bodo and Xaga and for 
some of the Kuki-Chin languages, we are on firmer ground, and I shall enter into 
the subject in greater detail. As regards all these groups, we may say that according to 
our present knowledge, the Bodo and Xaga groups are those most closely connected with 
the Tibeto-Himalayan languages, while the Kuki-Chin and Burma groups display more 
independent characteristics. Between these two extremes lie the Kachin and Lolo-lIos‘o 
groups, the former being more nearly related to Kuki-Chin and the latter to Burmese. 
The Sak (Lui) group requires separate consideration, and seems to represent the outcome 
of one of the.’earliest Tibeto-Burman swarms. 

The group of tribes known as Bodo or Bara forms the most numerous and important 

section of the non-Aryan tribes of the 
Province of Assam. Linguistic evidence 
shows that at one time they extended over the 
whole of the present province west of Mani- 
pur and the Xaga Hills, excepting only the 
Khasi and Jaintia Hills, which are inhabited 
by people speaking Khasi, a language of 
a different family, — the Austro-Asiatic. To 
the north of the Khasi Hills they occupy the 
whole, or nearly the whole, of the Brahiua- 
Totax, . eis.ooa o»i> -putra Valley. To the west they have made 

the Garo Hills their own. To the south 


Bodo Group. 

Survey. Census of 1921. 


Kacliarl or Bodo 
Lalung 
Dlma-sa 
Garo 
Koch . 

Rabha . 

Tipura. . 

Cbutiya 
Moran . 


40,160 

• 10,383 

18,681 

11,040 

. 139,763 

216,11? 

10,300 

16,165 

31,370 

22, o 45 

. 105,850 

163,720 

304 

4,113 

* • »•» 

1 

, . 618,659 

715,696 
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they spread over the plains of Cacliar and* further, over the present State of Hill Tippeia. 
On the east their sphere of influence was hounded by Manipur and the wild tribes of the 
Xasra Hills. Between the latter and the Khasi Hills an important tribe of them w ere 
settled in the hills of North Cacliar. One branch of the family, popularly known as the 
Koch, extended their power to far wider limits, and overran the whole of northern Bengal 
at least as far west as Pnraea. 

During the course of centuries the members of the Bodo family have suffered much 
from external pressure. From the east, in the year 1228 a.d. there began the incursion 
of the Ahoms, a Tai race, who occupied the Brahmaputra Valley, and ruled it for 
centuries till we annexed it, so that, in that neighbourhood, we know of powerful Koch 
kingdoms only in W estern Assam and in Cooch, or Koch, Bihar. To the east the Bodo 
tribes sank into insignificance, and, except where the mountainous nature of their homes 
has enabled them to maintain their independence, their members can now only be identi- 
fied in communities of a few hundreds each. 

The Bodo country was also invaded from the south, and this within the last two 
centuries. Pressed forward by their co-tribesmen beyond them, Kuki hordes left the 
Lushai and Chin Hills and migrated north, settling in Manipur, the Cacliar plains, and 
more especially in the hill country of North Caehar, where the population is now mixed, 
partly Bodo and partly Kuki. 

But the most important invasion was that of Aryan culture from the west. With 
its language, it has occupied the plains of Dacca, Sylhet, and Cacliar, so that the Bodos 
of the Garo Hills are now separated from their kinsmen of Hill Tippera by a wide tract 
filled with a population speaking an Aryan language. So, too, with the valley of the 
Brahmaputra. It is now almost completely Aryanized, and the old Bodo languages are 
gradually dying out. The ancient kingdom of Cooch Bihar now claims Bengali as its 
language, the old forms of speech surviving only in a few isolated tracts. In Kamrup 
and Goalpara, the former head- quarters of the kingdom of Kamarupa, the speakers of the 
Aryan Assamese and Bengali are counted by hundreds, while those of Bodo are counted 
by tens. The very name Koch has lost its original significance, and has now come to 
mean a Bodo who has become so far Hinduized that he has abandoned his proper tongue 
and is particular as to what he eats. Nay, many of those Bodos who still a dh ere to their 
old form of speech are trilingual. Numbers of them can speak Assamese, and in addition 
to this they commonly employ, not only their own pure racy agglutinative tongue, but 
also a curious compound mongrel made up of a Bodo vocabulary expressed in the alto- 
gether alien idiom of Assamese. 

I have said above that the word “Koch” has lost its original meaning, and now 

signifies a Hinduized Bodo. There is, however, in the 

■Koch. Language. * 7 

Madliupur Jungle on the borders of Dacca and Mymensingh, 
in the G-aro Hills, and the neighbouring districts of the Assam Valley, a body of people, 
known as Pani, i.e. Little, Koch, which still speaks a language of the Bodo Group. It 
is nevertheless doubtful if they are Koches at all. ' According to some authorities they 
are Garos who have never got beyond an imperfect stage of conversion to Hinduism, in- 
volving merely the abstinence from beef. It has-been conjectured that they assumed this 
name of ‘ Little , or ‘ Inferior ‘ Koches by way of propitiating the thoroughly Hinduized 
Koch power which was predominant on their borders. If the specimens of their language 


BODO G-ROT7P. 
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which I have seen are correct, it is a mongrel Garb largely mixed with Assamese, 
and is the only form of speech known at the present day by the name of Koch. The 
traditions of the speakers do not, however, connect tlieir tribe with the Garos. They 


believe that they came from the north-west, he., where the Koch kings formerly ruled, and 
they quite easily represent a tribe which had migrated from there to their present seats. 
The true Koches are now, at any rate, represented by the Kaeharls, who inhabit 

Xowgong', Kamrup, Goalpara, Cooeh Bihar, and the neigh- 
bouring country. Towards the east of this tract they call 
themselves Bara, usually mispronounced “ Bodo,” and have 


KacMrI. 
Bar§ or Bodo. 


given this name to the whole group of languages of which their tongue is a member. 
Towards the west they are called Meches, but everywhere their speech is the same, with 
a few local peculiarities. Their language is a fairly rich one, and is remarkable for the 
great ease with which roots can be compounded together, so as to express the most com- 
plex idea in a single “portmanteau ” word. For instance, the sentence “go, and take, 
and see, and observe carefully ” is indicated by a single word in Kachari. Of all the 
languages of the group it is the most phonetically developed, and here and there shows 
signs of the commencement of that true inflexion which is strange to most agglutinative 
languages. Another interesting fact is that in it we see going on before our eyes that 
process of phonetic attrition which, in all the languages of the family, has turned dis- 
syllables into monosyllables, and has created that characteristic isolating appearance of all 
Indo-Chinese tongues. To take an example: — the word sd means ‘person/ and the word 
ji is a causal prefix. Hence the compound fi-sd means ‘a made person/ i.e. ‘a child/ for 
the Tibeto-Burman mind cannot grasp the abstract idea which we connote by the word 
‘ child/ and can think of a child only in reference to its father, the person who made it. 
But here accent comes in. It is put on the second word of the compound, so that the i 
of fi is scarcely audible, and we get f sd. This accounts for the origin of the word for 
‘ child ’ in cognate languages. It is always a monosyllable, fsd, bsd, or something of the 
sort. We should never have known the real meaning of this monosyllable had we not 
Kachari for our guide. Hay, Kachan itself makes secondary monosyllables in this way. 
For instance, ran means ‘ to be dry/ bu tfrdn, which we now know to be contracted from 
fi-rdn, means ‘ to make dry.’ 

Bodo is a language which is fairly well-known. Besides school-books, we have for 
the standard Bodo dialect a grammar by Endle and an excellent collection of folktales by 
Anderson, while Skrefsrud has given us a grammar of Meeh. 

Closely connected with Kachari is the Lairing spoken in south-west Howgong and 

the neighbourhood. It forms a link between it and Dima-sa. 

Laiung. T his last is the Bodo language spoken in the hill country of 

3D^X3q*^* 3 si 

Horth Caehar. The name of the country in which it is 
spoken has led to its being called ‘Hills Kachari/ hut this has the disadvantage of in- 
ducing the belief that it and the ‘ Plains Kachari ’ of Kamrup are different dialects of 
the same language 1 . Beally these two are not so nearly connected as Fiench and 
Spanish. They both belong to the same linguistic group, and both, no doubt, have a 


1 The Dima-sa of North Caehar and the Bodo of Kamrup formed one nationality till about 1540 A.D., when the Aherns 
conquered the former, who at the time occupied the Dhansiri Talley as far as the Brahmaputra, with DimSpur as their capital. 
They then retreated into the North Caehar hills. The differentiation between Dima-sa and standard Bodo has therefore pro 
bahly taken place since that date. Up to that time there had been free communication between the two branches. 
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Garo. 


common ancestor, but, at the present clay, they are quite distinct forms of speech, and it 
is best to call Hills Kachari by the title which its speakers give to themselves, Dima-sa. 
Since it was described in the Survey, it has been given, a grammar and vocabulary by 
Mr. Dundas. It has a dialect of its own spoken in south JSowgong called Hojai. 

Going still further up the Assam Yalley, we find the most 
H ° 3ai ' eastern of the Bodo languages, the Chutiya, which is fast 

cimtiya. dving out. It is spoken only by a few Deoris, who form the 

priestly caste of the Ohutiyd tribe. They have preserved, in the midst of a number of 
alien races, the language, religion, and customs which they brought about a hundred 
years ago 'from the country east of Sadiya, and which, we may presume, have descended 
to themwith comparatively little change from a period anterior to the Ahom invasion of 
Assam. Their present seats are on the Majuli Island in Sibsagar, and on the Dikrang 
River in north Lakhimpur. Of all the languages of the Bodo group, owing no doubt 
to its religious associations, it appears to have preserved the oldest characteristics, and to 
approach most nearly the original form of speech from which they are all derived. It 
and Kachari represent the two extremes, the least developed and the most developed of 
the group. Like the latter, it exhibits the remarkable facility for forming compound 
verbs to which attention has already been drawn. This is probably a characteristic of all 
the dialects of the Bodo group, but it is only these two which have been thoroughly 
studied, so that we cannot as yet be certain about the others. 

Returning to western Assam, we have next to consider Garo, or, as its speakers call 

it, Maude Kusik, the language of men. Its proper home is 
the G-aro Hills, but its speakers have overflowed into the 
plains at their feet, and have even crossed the Brahmaputra into Gooch Bihar and 
Jalpaiguri. Garo, in its standard dialect, has received some literary cultivation at the 
hands of local missionaries, and, besides possessing a version of the Bible, has a printed 
dictionary, school books, religious and other works. It has a number of dialects which 
bear a strong resemblance to each other, though to a foreigner learning to converse with 
the natives the differences are striking enough. That known as Atong or IGuchu presents 
the greatest variations, and Garos from other parts of the Garo ITills can make them- 
selves fairly well understood wherever they go except in the Atong country. It is 
spoken in the lower Someswari Valley which lies south-east of the Garo Hills, and in the 
north-east of the District of Mymensingh. It appears to approach most nearly the 
original language from which the various dialects are derived, for we meet typical 
Atong peculiarities in the most widely separated localities, where Garo, in a moi'e or less 

corrupt form, is spoken. A language closely connected with 
Garo is Rabha, which has most speakers in the District of 
Goalpara hut which is dying out. Rabha seems to he a Hindu name for the tribe, and 
many men so called are pure Kachans. At one time they formed the fighting clan of 
the Bodo family, and members of it joined the three Assam regiments before they 
took to recruiting Gorkbas. 

Tlie remaining important language of tbe Bodo Group is Tipura. Its home is the 
Tipnra '* °f Hill Tfppera and the adjoining portion of the Chitta- 

gong Hill Tracts., but speakers of it are also found in Dacca, 
Sylhet, and Cacbar. The Chittagong Hill Tracts people call it Mrung. It shows points 
of connexion w ith both .Dima-sa and Garo, and generally has all the characteristics of 
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Moran. 


Maga Group. 



Survey. 

Census of 
1921. 

Naga-Bodo 

. . . 36,853 

27,109 

Western . 

. 68,930 

88,264 

•Central 

. 38,000 

48,554 

Eastern 

. 10,000 

... 

Naga-ICuki 

. 139,516 

152,266 

Unclassed . 

v " ... 

22,411 


Total . 292,799 

838,634 


the group iu whieli it is included. An interesting point is that the word for ‘man 5 
is bardic, which is almost identical with the name Bara by which the Kachans of 
Kamrup and the neighbourhood call themselves. 

To complete the survey of this group, we may mention Moran, a language which is 

believed to be now extinct. The Morans were the first tribe 
conquered by the Ahoms when they entered Assam from over 
the Patkoi. They became the Gibeonites of their vanquishers, being employed by them 
.as carriers of firewood, and are still found in Sihsagar and Lakhimpur. Their language 
belonged to the Bodo group, but they have nearly all abandoned it in favour of Assamese. 

While the number of speakers of languages belonging to the Naga Group is less than 

half that of those whose mother speech is Bodo, the number 
of Naga languages is more than four times as many. The 
extraordinary diversities of speech, difEer- 
Sub gioups. ences of language, not merely of dialect, 

which characterize the hill country between 
the Patkoi Range on the east, the Jaintia 
Hills on the west, the Brahmaputra Valley 
on the north, and Manipur on the south, 
render it one of the most interesting fields 
for investigation by the philologist. The 
Assam Valley proper is bounded on the 
south by ranges of hills separating it from 
Sylhet and Cachar. At its western end these hills are com- 
paratively low, and under the name of the Garo Hills are 
inhabited by a people speaking a language of the Bodo Group. As we go west they 
become the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, with summits rising more than six thousand feet 
.above the level of the sea. Then we have a drop into the valleys of the Kapili and the 
Dhansiri, a country of low hills forming the subdivision of North Caehar. Further east, 
the general level of the tract rapidly rises up to the Patkoi, including the south of the 
Nowgong, Sibsagar, and Lakhimpur districts, the whole of the Naga Hills and the north 
.of the State of Manipur. Here we have a confused mass of mountains, some of them 
rising to nine or ten thousand feet, which, as we go eastwards, become ranges running 
north and south, connected with the Himalaya through the Patkoi and the hills beyond, 
an d extending southwards, through Manipur and the Lushai Hills, until they terminate 
in the sea at Cape Negrais. It is in this country, between North Cachar and the Patkoi, 
that the Naga languages are mainly spoken. The inhospitable nature of the land and 
the ferocity of the inhabitants have combined to foster this diversity of speech. Where 
communication is so difficult, intercourse with neighbouring tribes is, rare, and, in former 
dimes, when heads were collected as eagerly as philatelists collect stamps and no girl 
would marry a young fellow who could not display an adequate store of specimens, if 
a meeting with a stranger did take place, the conversation was sure to be more or less 
■one-sided. Under such circumstances, monosyllabic languages, such as those of the 
Nagas, with no literature, with a floating pronunciation, with a system of taboo which 
is ever and anon prohibiting the further use of certain words, and with a number of 
loosely used prefixes and suffixes to supply the ordinary needs of grammar, are bound to 
change very rapidly and quite independently of each other. Oases are on record in which 
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Yaga-Bodo Sub-Group. 



Survey. 

Census o£ 



1921. 

Empeo or Kachcha Haga 

. 10,280 

9,959 

Kabul or Kapwi . 

. 11,073 

15,647 

Khoirao 

. 15,000 

1,503 

Total 

. 36,353 

27,109 


Empeo, 
Kabui . 


members of a tribe who have emigrated but a comparatively short distance have developed a 
language unintelligible to the inhabitants of the parent village in two or three generations. 1 
Between the Bodo and the Naga languages, there is an intermediate sub-group. 

belonging in the main to the latter, but 
possessing distinct points of contact with the 
former. 2 Empeo is the best known of these, 
as we have a grammar and a vocabulary of 
it by Mr. Soppitt. It is spoken in North 
Cachar and in the western Naga Hills, and 
it shows points of contact not only with 
Bodo but also with Kuki forms of speech, 
though in the main it is Naga. Kabui and Khoirao belong 
to north Manipur. As for the former all that was known 
about it previous to the Survey was a short vocabulary 
compiled by Major McCulloch in the middle of the 
last century. About Khoirao nothing was known till the 
Survey took it in hand. The Survey figures for these two 
languages were very rough estimates, with no census figures on which they could be based. 
Since they were recorded, these tribes have fallen within the net of two regular censuses, and 
the figures shown for 1921 should be taken as more accurate than those given by the Survey. 

Turning to the Naga languages proper, we find them falling naturally into three sub- 
groups, a western, a central, and an eastern. 
Of the western languages, the most im- 
portant is Angami, with its two dialects, 
Tengima and Chakroma, and numerous sub- 
dialects of which the principal are Dzuna, 


Khoirao. 


Western Kaga Sub-Group. 

Survey. 

Census o£ 

Angami . . 

. 35,410 

1921. 

48,050 

Sem& . , , 

. 26,400 

34,883 

Bengma or Unza 

5,500 

5,103 

Kezhama . 

1,620 

5,228 

Total 

. 68,930 

88,264 


Angami. 


KehenA and Nali. ' A good deal is known 
about Tengima. Beginning in the year 
1850, Hodgson, Brown, Stewart, and Butler 
all have given us vocabularies, and the descriptions of the tribe by the last two are classics. 
We have a grammar written by McCabe in the year 1887 and a phrase-book by 
Mr. Rivenburg in 1905, the latter having appeared subsequently to the Survey account. 
Then there are the admirable accounts of the language and of the habits and customs of 
the tribe from the pen of Mr. A. W. Davis, which appeared in the Assam Census Report 
of 1891, and which have been partly reprinted in Yolume III, Part ii of this Survey. 
Finally in 1921 we have Mr. J. H. Hutton’s “The Angami Nagas,” which supersedes all 
previous accounts of the tribe, and on pp. 291fi. of which all our previous knowledge 

regarding its language has been excellently summarized. To 
the east of the Angamis are the Kezhamas, to whose north 
again lie the barbarous and savage Sernas. North of the 
Angamis and west of the Sernas are the Rengmas. Until, tbe 
account of this Survey was published nothing whatever was known to outsiders about the 
Kezham a language, and we had only short and incomplete lists of a few words each of Serna 

1 See McCabe, Angami Grammar, p. 4. — — 

3 la Volume III, Part ii, pp. 379ff. of the Survey, I have also included Mikir in this group, hut on reconsideratim, * 
all the circumstances, I now class it as belonging to the N5ga-Kuki Sub-Group, described below. ‘ 


Keahama. 

Sema. 

Bertgma. 
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and Reagma, but since then Mr. Hutton has given us a Serna grammar and vocabulary. 
The Rengmas call themselves by the name of L'nza, which is'reallv the name of one of 
the two dialects of the language. It may be added that about half a eenturv asm, a 
number of Rengmas were driven out of their proper home by the constant attacks of 
neighbouring tribes, and settled on a range of hills lying between the Mikir Hills in the 
Nowgong District and the forests of the Dhansiri. This portion of the tribe has lost 
most of its savage customs, and has to some extent taken to the habits of the people of 
the plains, while the others retain their primitive simplicity. The most characteristic 
feature which distinguishes these Western Naga languages from those of the Central 
Sub-Group is that in them the negative particle follows the word that it negatives, 
whereas in the Central Sub-Group it precedes it. 

The principal members of the Central Sub-Group of the Naga languages are Ao 
Central Naga Sub-Group. and Lhota. Minor members are Teresa, 

O 1 

Survey. Census of 1921. Thukumi and Yachumi. We have excel- 
5 ?-,. ' lent grammars and vocabularies of both Ao 

Tengsa Nags ... ? .... and Lhota prepared by the local mission- 

Thukumi ... ? ... aries. The former is well known and has 

Yachumi . . . ? — often been written about, but the literature 

Total, sax . 38,000 48,554 concerning it is not always easy to find, as it 

has been described under at least nine different names, some 
' x0 ' appropriate enough, and others due to misapprehension. As 

an instance of the latter, we may quote the name ‘ Assiringia.’ This is the name of a 
Tillage inhabited by a ‘Naked Naga’ tribe, the members of which speak an Eastern Naga 
language. But Aos often come down from their homes to the plains through this 
village, and are hence wrongly given its name by the Assamese. Other names for Ao 
are again taken from the names of passes through which they come to the plains. Thus, 
those who come down through the Dop Duar Pass are called £ Dupdoria,’ and those who 
come down by the Hatigor Duar Pass are called ‘ Hatigorria.’ But these are names and 
nothing more and connote no distinction of tribe or dialect. Ao has two well-marked 
Lh5f _ dialects,— Ohungli and Mongsen,— and is spoken in the 

north-east of the Naga Hills District. Lhdta is spoken 
-south of Ao about the centre of the same district, where it abuts on Sibsagar. Its 
speakers are generally known as Lhota or Tsontsii, but they called themselves ICyo, 
while they are known to the Assamese as Miklai. All these names are also used to 
1 indicate the language. Tengsa, Thukumi, and Yachumi are 

Thukumi. spoken by tribes beyond the Dikhu, and outside settled 

Yachumi. British territory. Very little is known about them, but 

short vocabularies enable us to connect them with Ao and Lhota. 

In the Eastern Naga Sub-Group are included the languages of all the other Naga 


Xjhota. 


Tengsa. 

Thu&umi. 

Yachumi 


Eastern Naga Sub-Group. 


Angwanku 
•Chingmegnu. 
Banpara 
Mutonii 
Mohorgia 
Hamsangia 
■ CB&ng 
Assiringia 
Moshang 
-Shargge 


Survey. 

5,000 


Census of 1921. 


Total, sax 

till : : 

" . . ■. ■ ' . ■ 


tribes found in the tract east of the Ao 
country, extending to the Kuchin country on 
the east and bounded on the south by the 
Patkoi Range. Within these limits there 
are many different tribes, some of them con- 
sisting only of a few villages, and all, or 
nearly all, speaking languages unintelligible 
the one to the other. Within twenty miles 
of country five or six dialects are often to be 
found. The information that we possess 
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regarding the languages spoken in this area is very scanty, but, so far as our knowledge 
extends at present, a strong affinity appears to exist among them all. There is also a 
great resemblance in the manners and customs of the JVagas of this tract. They nearly 
all expose their dead upon bamboo platforms, leaving the body to rot there, the skull 
being preserved in the bone-house, which is to be found in nearly every village. In 
several of the tribes, the women go perfectly naked. In others the men. None of them 
have been recorded in the Census of 1921. 


The most important general point about these Eastern Aaga forms of speech is that 

Characteristics of the Eastern they form a group of transition languages bridging over tbe 
iSraga languages. & ° & v tue 

gull between the other JNaga tongues and Kachin, the great 
language which lies to their east and south. Another peculiarity which deserves notice 
is that at least four languages of the sub-group, -Angwangku, Chingmegnu, Chang, and 
A' amsangia— appear to have an organic conjugation of the verb. Each tense seems to 
change according to the person of the subject, a state of affairs quite foreign to the other 
members of the Naga group and to Kachin, and almost foreign to the Bodo group The 

A amsangia verb (while not changing for number) has its three persons for' each tense 
just like Assamese or Bengali. ’’ 

Taking these Eastern Nag4 languages from west to east, the first we meet are 
Angwangku. AngwSngku or Tableng, and Chingmegnu or Tamlu A 

o rough estimate shows that they are spoken each by about 

° P e,s °"y “ted savages who reside (sometimes both in the same village) in the 
hills on both sides of the river Dikhu, before it enters the valley of tho Brahman utr! 

. * ^ f° “i“ y of 6 TAeto-Bunnan tribes they call themselves bv their word for 
man -Kata Tableng and Tamlu are the names given to them bv the English after 
villages m which they live. They call their own languages A„gAl»ku and c T 

a language called, by the los ’ ^ojung and by its speakers/who aredoubtf^estlmted 

° h5nS ‘ Bikhu ffr “ nUmb6r ’ Chang ‘ The Aos call all trans- 

to by that name, which should be avoided ^ / T* ''T™ ^ Ch&lgS are often alluded 
different Miris of the upper waters of the SuLnTiri^NLT^ 81011 ^ ^ altoget]ler 

t> _ . 0aDansm - A early connected with Chano- is 

Banpara and Mutouia. ***"*’ Wlth 0ne ^Ct Called Mutonia, which is spoken 

AngwSngku. We have only a fewtisfeTf tvf rTf f 6 ^ 1 Slbsagar to the east of 
dialect. At the eastern extremitv of the samp ? el( ® glng to this language and its 
BorduariasandPaniduarias. Brow, triW t ^ the Mohoagi -’ **> called 

is the same as Namsangia, but this is ’not bomf'ouf ^ ^ laJlgliage 

the language, -the first ten numerals published bv Peal in 187^ 7 ^ ^ Spe<?imen of 

frontier, ^e find th ** 8i ^ 
bv fbp it at -LiaBmmpur, usually known 

after the name of the village through which ^ Called Jail>ui ' ifi N agas : 

know more about their lano- lm o- e fW ™ i i I U10stly descend to the plains. We 
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the present day local Europeans seem to know much less about the languages of Sihsagar 
and Lakhimpur than did their predecessors of two generations ago. Even the Linguistic 
Survey has failed to obtain any additional information concerning them. The list of 

Eastern Naga languages is completed by a reference to 
Moshang and Shangge, the languages of two tribes in the 
wild country south’ of the Patkoi. Eurther to the east and 
south we have the great Kachin country, the main language of which is Kaehin or 
Singpho. It forms a link between the Naga and Tibetan languages on the one side and 
Burmese on the other, and also leads, through the Meithei of Manipur, from Naga and 
Tibetan into the Kuki-Chin group. 

There is, moreover, another chain of connexion between Naga and Kuki, the Naga- 

Kuld Sub-Group of languages, which, on the other side, 
Naga-Kuki sab Group. corresponds to the Niiga-Bodo Sub-Group already mentioned 

as leading from Naga into Bodo. The most important of these is Mikir, the head- 
quarters of which are now in the hills that bear the same 
name in the Nowgong District of Assam, and which is also 
spoken in slightly varying dialectic forms in South Kamrup, the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, 

North Caehar, and the Naga Hills. Small 
fragments of the tribe are also found else- 
where, and it cannot be doubted that in 
former times the Mikirs occupied a compara- 
tively large tract of country in the lower 
Hills and adjoining lowlands of the central 
portion of the range stretching from the 
Garo Hills to the Patkoi. As elsewhere, the 
Mikirs call themselves by their word for £ man,’ Jrleng. Their language has received 
some attention from the missionaries who work among them. We have a vocabulary and 
some short pamphlets written in it, and an admirable grammar with selected texts from 
the pen of the late Sir Charles Lyall. In Volume III, Part, ii of the Survey I have 
classed Mikir as falling within the Naga-Bodo Sub-Group. The language has affinities 
with Bodo, but subsequent investigation has shown that it is much more closely connec- 
ted with Kuki, and that it should be classed, as here, as belonging to the Naga-Kuki 
Sub-Group, in which it occupies a somewhat independent position. 

The remaining Naga-Kuki languages are found chiefly in the State of Manipur. As 
previously explained, there occurred a backwash from the south of Kuki-Chin tribes into 
this state, where they foimd Naga tribes already settled. We thus find here a great 
number of Kuki tribes, scattered over the country, each speaking a different language, 
and also a number of Naga tribes, equally scattered, and all retaining languages of the 
Naoa f ami ly in a more or less corrupted condition. The hills of north Manipur lie 
immediately to the south of the Angami Naga country, and it is natural that here the 
Naga characteristics are retained most vigorously. It is in this locality that we find 

Sopvoma, used by the Nagas of the country round Mao 
Sopvoxaa. (whence their alternative name of ‘ Mao Nagas ’) on the 

Manipur Naga Hills frontier, about twenty miles south of Kohima. It is the language 
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2,500 

3,522 
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5,000 

... 
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Miyangkkang, 

Kwoireng, 


Tangkhul, 


of this sub-sroup which most nearly approaches the true western Naga speech, its closest 

relative being’ Kezhama. South of Mao lie the Marams, 
Mar5m - inhabiting one large village. The two tribes claim to have a 

common origin, but are at perpetual feud with each other. Both Brown and McCulloch 
have given us vocabularies of their language, which are sufficient to show that it is 
different from, but akin to, Sopvoma. In connexion with Maram, we may mention 

Miyangkhang or Mayangkhong classed by Damant with it 
and with Sopvoma. Nothing more is known about it. Here 
also we may insert Kwoireng or Liyang, of which we have 
vocabularies by Brown and McCulloch. The tribe which speaks it inhabits the country 
north of Manipur town, and just south of the great Barail Range which forms the north- 
western boundary of the State. Immediately to their south lie the Kabui Nagas, whose 
speech belongs to the Naga-Bodo sub-group, and their language is intermediate between 
that and Naga-Kuki. The forms taken by Kwoireng pronouns agree best with the latter, 
and therefore it is mentioned here, though the geographical position of its speakers would 
incline one to place it among the Naga-Bodo languages. They are a race possessed of 
•some energy, which dev elopes itself in trade with the Angamis and our frontier districts. 

The large and important tribe of the Tangkhuls occupies the 
north-east of the State. They are sometimes called Luhupa 
or Luppa from the hihup , or curious helmet of cane worn by members of the northern 
sections of the tribe when going into battle. But such a name is misleading, as a similar 
headdress is worn by the Mao Nagas. The number of Tangkhul dialects is said to be 
■very great, almost every village in the interior having its separate form of speech. We 
may select three as typical,— Tangkhul proper (spoken in and near the village of Ukrul), 
Phadang, and Khangoi. Brown has given us three short vocabularies of Tangkhul, and 
the Linguistic Survey succeeded in obtaining sufficient specimens to compile a short 
.grammar and vocabulary. Since the latter was published, the Rev. W. Pettigrew has 
•compiled a formal Tangkhul grammar and vocabulary. The head-quarters of the tribe 
are at TJkrul, about forty miles to the north-east of Manipur town, and the same distance 
Phadang. to the south-east of the Mao tract. McCulloch has given us 

Khangoi vocabularies of Phadang and Khangoi. The former closely 

agrees with Tangkhul, while Khangoi has much more of a Kuki complexion. The latter 
staring. leads us to Maring, spoken by a Naga tribe inhabiting a few 

small villages in the Hirok range of hills which separates 
Manipur from Upper Burma. There is also a small colony of them in the Manipur 
Valley, about 25 miles south of the capital of the State. It has two dialects, Khoibu 1 
.and Maring proper, which are closely related to each other. It is the one of the Naga- 
Kuki languages which most nearly approaches the Kuki-Chin Group. The pronounof 
thefirst person is the same as in Kuki. Both Brown and McCulloch have given us 
Maring vocabularies, and the Linguistic Survey has succeeded in collecting sufficient 
materials to compile a short grammar of the language. 

The Kachm Group hardly concerns us, as most members of the tribe that speaks 
Kachin Group. tlie languages composing it dwell in Burma, and the various 

forms of Kachin speech will be considered in connexion with 


' Ihe ‘ S'aibu ’ of some miters is probably a misprint. 


EACHIN AND KNEE -CHIN 


GEOTIPS, 


the Linguistic Survey of Burma, There are, however, a few Eachin speakers found in 
KaeMn Group. Assam, and they must be my excuse for the 

Survey. Census of 1921. following remarks, which, so far as Burma is 
Eachin • . 1,920 151,196 , . . 

concerned, must be taken as merely provi- 
sional, pending the publication of the results of the Linguistic Survey of 'Burma. 
Another name for Eachin is, in Burma, Chingpaw, and, in Assam, Singpho. This word, 
in its two different forms, means properly c a man of the Eachin tribe,’ and hence c a 
man ’ generally. The Kachins inhabit the great tract of country including the upper 
waters of the Chindwin and of the Irrawaddy, which lies to the east of Assam, and to the 
north, north-east, and north-west of the more settled parts of Upper Burma. During the. 
last three quarters of a century they have spread a long way to the south into the Nor- 
thern Shan States and the districts of Bhamo and Eatha. They would probably have 
extended much further, if we had not annexed Upper Burma when we did ; and indeed 
at the present moment there are isolated Eachin villages far down in the Southern Shan 
States and even beyond the Salwin River. Colonies of them appear to have entered 
Assam, where they are known as Singphos, something over a century ago. At any rate, 
their language shows that they must have come into that country after long contact with 
the Burmans. Philology and the traditions of their race alike point to the head-waters 
of the Irrawaddy as their original home, from which they have gradually extended, 
mainly along the river courses, ousting their immigrant predecessors, the Burmese and 
the Shans. The language of the Eachins varies greatly over the large tract of country 
that they occupy. They are essentially a people of the hills, and almost every hill has 
got its peculiar form of speech. We may, however, divide all the dialects into three 
classes— the northern, the Eaori, and that of the southern Eachins. The northern dia- 
lect, which we know best in the form in which it is spoken by the Singphos of Assam, 
has been described in the grammatical sketches of Logan, Major (afterwards Brigadier- 
General) Macgregor, and Mr. Needham. Southern Eachin, which is that spoken in the 
Bhamo district, is illustrated by those of Messrs. Hertz and Hanson, while the Eaori 
dialect, which is the language of the Eaori Lepais, who inhabit the hills to the east and 
the south-east of Bhamo, forms the basis of that written by Dr. Cushing. As regards 
the mutual relationship between Eachin and the other Tiheto-Burman languages, it may 
he said to occupy a somewhat independent position. In phonology it comes close to 
Tibetan ; on the other hand, it is also intimately related to the Naga and Euki-Chin 
languages and to Burmese. Among the Naga languages, its nearest affinities are to those 
that form the Eastern Sub-group. Of the Euki-Chin languages, it shows remarkable 
points of resemblance to Meithei. Its relationship to Burmese has never been disputed. 
The inquiries made during the progress of this Survey show that Eachin, without neces- 
sarily beino- a transition language, forms a connecting link between Tibetan on the one 
hand, and Naga, Meithei, and Burmese on the other. 


The territory inhabited by the Euki-Chin tribes extends from the Naga Hills, 

Cachar, and East Sylhet on the north, down to the Sando- 
Kufci-Chm Group. wa y district of Burma in the south ; from the Myittha River 

in the east, nearly to the Bay of Bengal on the west. It is almost entirely filled up by 
bills and mountain ridges, separated by deep valleys. We find the tribes also in the 
■ Valiev of Mani pur and in small settlements in the Cachar plains and Sylbet. Both the 
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of this sub-group 'which most .nearly approaches the true western Naga speech, its closest 

relative bein^ Kezhama. South of Mao lie the Maranxs, 
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Mal ■ am • inhabiting one large village. The two tribes claim to have a 

common origin, but are at perpetual feud with each other. Both Brown and McCulloch 
have given us vocabularies of their language, which are sufficient to show that it is 
different from, but akin to, Sopvoma. In connexion with Maram, we may mention 

Miyang kha ng or Mayangkhong classed by Damant with it 
and with Sopvoma. Nothing more is known about it. Here 
also we may insert Kwoireng or Liyang, of which we have 
vocabularies by Brown and McCulloch. The tribe which speaks it inhabits the country 
north of Manipur town, and just south of the great Barail Range which forms the north- 
western boundary of the State. Immediately to their south lie the Kabui Nagas, whose 
speech belongs to the Naga-Bodo sub-group, and their language is intermediate between 
that and Naga-Kuki. The forms taken by Kwoireng pronouns agree best with the latter, 
and therefore it is mentioned here, though the geographical position of its speakers would 
incline one to place it among the Naga-Bodo languages. They are a race possessed of 
•some energy, which developes itself in trade with the Angamis and our frontier districts. 

The large and important tribe of the Tangkhuls occupies the 
north-east of the State. They are sometimes called Luhupa 
or Luppa from the luhup , or curious helmet of cane worn by members of the northern 
sections of the tribe when going into battle. But such a name is misleading, as a similar 
headdress is worn by the Mao Nagas. The number of Tangkhul dialects is said to be 
very great, almost every village in the interior having its separate form of speech. We 
may select three as typical,— Tangkhul proper (spoken in and near the village of Ukrul), 
Phadang, and Khangoi. Brown has given us three short vocabularies, of Tangkhul, and 
the Linguistic Survey succeeded in obtaining sufficient specimens to compile a short 
grammar and vocabulary. Since the latter was published, the Rev. W. Pettigrew has 
-compiled a formal Tangkhul grammar and vocabulary. The head-quarters of the tribe 
are at Ukrul, about forty miles to the north-east of Manipur town, and the same distance 
Phadang. to the south-east of the Mao tract. McCulloch has given us 

Khangoi. vocabularies of Phadang and Khangoi. The former closely 

agrees with Tangkhul, while Khangoi has much more of a Kuki complexion. The latter 
Maring. leads 118 to Marin g, spoken by a Naga tribe inhabiting a few 

small villages in the Hirok range of hills which separates 
Manipur from Upper Burma. There is also a small colony of them in the Man ipur 
Valley, about 25 miles south of the capital of the State. It has two dialects, Khoibu 1 
and Maring proper, which are closely related to each other. It is the one of the Naga- 
Kuki languages which most nearly approaches the Kuki-Chin Group. The pronounof 
the first person is the same as in Kuki. Both Brown and McCulloch have given us 
Maring vocabularies, and the Linguistic Survey has succeeded in collecting sufficient 
materials to compile a short grammar of the language. 

The Kachm Group hardly concerns us, as most members of the tribe that speaks 
Kaehin Group. tlle languages composing it dwell in Burma, and the various 
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o are, nowever, a lew Kachin speakers found hi 

Kaeliin Group. Assam, and they must lie my excuse for the 

_ Ce ” 1 s ^ fj 921 ' following remarks, which, so far as Burma is 

concerned, must be taken as merely provi- 

sional, pending the publication of the results of the Linguistic Survey of Burma, 
Another name for Kachin is, in Burma, Chingpaw, and, in Assam, Singpho. This word, 
in its two different forms, means properly £ a man of the Kachin tribe; and hence e a 
man 5 generally. The Kachins inhabit the great tract of country including the upper 
waters of the Chindwin and of the Irrawaddy, which lies to the east of Assam, and to the 
north, north-east, and north-west of the more settled parts of Upper Burma. During the. 
last three quarters of a century they have spread a long way to the south into the Nor- 
thern Shan States and the districts of Bhamo and Katha. They would probably have 
extended much further, if we had not annexed Upper Burma when we did ; and indeed 
at the present moment there are isolated Kachin villages far down in the Southern Shan 
States and even beyond the Salwin Diver. Colonies of them appear to have entered 
Assam, where they are known as Singphos, something over a century ago. At any rate, 
their language shows that they must have come into that country after long contact with 
the Burmans. Philology and the traditions of their race alike point to the head- waters 
of the Irrawaddy as their original home, from which they have gradually extended* 
mainly along the river courses, ousting their immigrant predecessors, the Burmese and 
the Shans. The language of the Kachins varies greatly over the large tract of country 
that they occupy. They are essentially a people of the hills, and almost every hill has 
got its peculiar form of speech. We may, however, divide all the dialects into three 
classes — the northern, the Kaori, and that of the southern Kachins. The northern dia- 
lect, which we know' best in the form in which it is spoken by the Singphos of Assam, 
has been described in the grammatical sketches of Logan, Major (afterwards Brigadier- 
General) Macgregor, and Mr. Needham. Southern Kachin, which is that spoken in the 
Bhamo district, is illustrated by those of Messrs. Hertz and Hanson, while the Kaori 
dialect, which is the language of the Kaori Lepais, who inhabit the hills to the east and 
the south-east of Bhamo, forms the basis of that written by Dr. Cushing. As regards 
the mutual relationship between Kachin and the other Tibeto-Burman languages, it may 
be said to occupy a somewhat independent position. In phonology it comes close to 
Tibetan ; on the other hand, it is also intimately related to the Naga and Kuki-Chin 
languages and to Burmese. Among the Naga languages, its nearest affinities are to those 
that form the Eastern Sub-group. Of the Kuki-Chin languages, it shows remarkable 
points of resemblance to Meithei. Its relationship to Burmese has never been disputed. 
The inquiries made during the progress of this Survey show that Kachin, without neces- 
sarily beino- a transition language, forms a connecting link between Tibetan on the one 
hand, and Naga, Meithei, and Burmese on the other. 


The territory inhabited by the Kuki-Chin tribes extends from the Naga Hills, 

Caehar, and East Sylhet on the north, down to the Sando- 
Kuki ohm Group. wa y district of Burma in the south ; from the Myittha River 

in the east, nearly to the Bay of Bengal on the west. It is almost entirely filled up by 
hills and mountain ridges, separated by deep valleys. We find the tribes also in the 
Valley of Manipur and in small settlements in the Caehar plains and Sylhet. Both the 
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names ‘ Kuki ! and ‘ Chin ’ have been given to them by their neighbours. ‘ Kuki ’ 

Kuki-Chiu Sub-geoups. is an Assamese or Bengali term applied 

Survey. Census of 1921. , „ . ., ,, , , . 

Meithei .... 24,0,637 342,645 generally to all the hill tribes or this race 

“f: : : £% i» theirVieinity, while • CUn’ or <Kh,«g> 

; 48,814 26,245 

110,225 35,206 


Meithei 

“f: : : S 5“ i*******^. ‘jo>w 

Old Kuki . 48,814 26,245 is a Burmese word used to denote those 

Southern Chm . . . 110,225 35,206 living in the country between Burma and 

Unclassed 167,517 . S „„ , . , 

Total , 567 , 625 “ 796,314 Assam. Neither or these terms is employed 

by the tribes themselves. The denomination ‘ Kuki-Chin ’ for this group of people 
and for the group of languages which they speak is therefore purely conventional, there 
being no indigenous name covering them all as a whole. The tribal languages fall into 
two main sub-groups, which we may conveniently call the ‘Meithei’ and the ‘Chin.’ 
We have already seen how it is probable that this stock migrated from the north or 
north-east into the Manipur Yalley and there settled, while another branch of the same 
•stock proceeded further south and filled the Lnsliai and Chin Hills. Assuming that 

this represents the true facts of the national movement, 

“ ' Meithei represents the language of the original settlers in 
Manipur, and Chin that of the more southern migration. In these southern seats the 
language rapidly developed, partly by its own natural growth and partly by its contact 
with the Burmese- ■ The development of Meithei, the language of Manipur, has, on 
the other hand, been slow and independent. The Manipuris are mentioned in the Shan 
chronicles so early as a. d. 777, and probably owing to the fact that it has in later 
times developed into a literary language, their present form of speech gives the 
impression of an archaic character. The language has an alphabet, said to have been 
introduced from Bengal about two centuries ago, and, written hi this character, possesses 
a series of chronicles, carrying the history of the State as far back as the year 11-32. This 
character is now practically obsolete, being ousted from current use by the Bengali 
alphabet. The language of the chronicles, too, is obsolete and is indeed intelligible 
only to professed scholars who have made it their business to study it. In Mr.. ITodson’s 
book The Meitheis ’ there is given a long passage in this ancient dialect with the 
corresponding words in. modem Meithei, and there can be no better example of the 
rapid changes which can be undergone by a Tibeto-Burman language in the course of a 
few centuries. We have here two different languages with hardly a word in common 
and it is difficult to believe that one is the descendant of the other. So far as I am 
aware, no European has ever studied the archaic dialect, and, for scientific purposes 
though it would he of little practical use, a grammar of it would be of considerable 
value; for, between Burma and Tibet, Meithei is the only Tibeto-Burman language the 

Yrn lL m ^ 111 ? W ° Uld b6 P ° SSible t0 traC6 thr0Ugl1 at least two hundred" years. 

whi* Lratlrrf 1 an “A the ^ W - very toll giarLar, 

time feSer Sbrlr 06 M . eithe ‘ seetl011 ol tlle s "™y saw the light. At the same 

We do not LowTlT f ’ “ “ teresti ”S taguage would be very welcome. 

jr - - , h has any dialects, and it is not improbable that further inquiries 

on - is point would show that the apparent gulf between Meithei and the other Kuki- 

stove „( 0^0 ^ T 'T^ PreSelTed ““ y * races o£ a mme ar -cient 
f P f T "\ ! Pment ’ and hence sometimes agrees more closely with Burmese 

““ ™ ‘^uM-CMn languages proper, On the othe^ 
respects rt shows points of common origin with the NagJ languages aud 
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Kuki languages are most closely connected with the Central Chin sub-group 
historical reasons, it will be most convenient to consider them first of all. 
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8,450 

roars 

6/280 

2,000 

5,250 


671 

3,131 

8,586 

351 

13,506 

28,245 


in number, and most of them are 
>y tribes now living in Manipur, 

f AS 


sixteen 
spoken 

Caehar (especially the northern sub- 
division), Sylhet, and Hill Tippera, who 
migrated to their present settlements at 
different periods in the last three centuries 
Total . 48,814 26,243 from their original homes in and about 

Lushai Land. Only one tribe, the Hmar, remained in its original seat, and their 
language is at the present day much mixed with Lushei. The main migration to the 
north was indirectly due to the pressure exercised by the Lushais. These pressed the 
Thados from the south, who in their turn pressed the Old Kukis northwards into their 
present homes. The Thados now occupied the old home of the Old Kukis, but the 
irresistible progress of the Lushais northwards still continued, and the Thados had to 
follow those whom they had dispossessed into almost the same localities ; and as their 
arrival was later, they and their fellows became popularly known as New Kukis, the 
earlier immigrants being known as Old Kukis. “ Old Kuki ” connotes a distinct group 
of cognate tribes and languages, but “ Xew Kuki” connotes only one tribe, the Thados, 
out of five closely connected ones, the rest of whom still live in the Lushai and Chin 
Hills. It is therefore best to abandon the term “ Xew Kuki,” and to call the whole 
group of five by the name of “ Northern Chins.” The Lushais now occupy the old seat 
of the Old Kukis, and of, subsequently, the Thados. After dispossessing the latter, 
they still attempted to progress north, and it was this which brought them first into 
hostile contact with the British power. 

We thus see that there was a reflex wave of migration of the Kuki-Chin tribes, so that 
we find Manipur inhabited, not only by speakers of the early Meithei, hut also by tribes 
whose native languages, once the same as an old form of that speech, have developed inde- 
pendently, and, owing to the want of a literature, much faster in a country far to the south. 

The principal Old Kuki languages are Hrangkhol 1 , with its dialect known as Bete, 

spoken in Hill Tippera and North Caehar, Hallam spoken in 
Sylhet and Hill Tippera, and Langrong, also spoken in the 
latter State. We have a grammar of Hrangkhol by 
Mr. Soppitt, but, till the Linguistic Survey, very little has 
been known about the others. No less than eleven 2 langu- 
ages are spoken by small Old Kuki colonies in the Start of 
Manipur. These are Aimol (Census figures, 387), Chiru 
(1,577), Kolren (600), Korn (2,855), Chote (264), i Muntuk 
(nil), Karum (nil), Purum (1,132), Anal (3,065), H i roi-Lamga ng (744), and Vaiphei 


HrangkhoL 


Hallam. 


Langrong. 


Manipur languages. 


1 Also written Rangkhol and Hrangchal, but Hrangkhol is said to be the correct form. 

3 A slightly different list of only ten tribes is given in Colonel Shakespear’s * The Lushai Kuki Clans/ p. 151. 
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Thado 


Survey. 

31,437 

Census of 1921. 
33,258 

Sokte 

* 

* 9,005 

30,638 

Siyin 

* « 

1,770 

3,143 

Elite 

« % 

18,133 

5,539 

Paite 

* 

. 

10,460 


Total 

Thado. 

60,345 

83,033 


(2,882). The Chira and the Anal are mentioned in the Manipur chronicle as far back a 
the middle of the 16th century, and the Aimol make their first appearance therein in 
1723. Regarding the others I have no information as to when they arrived. As 

already said, Hmar is still spoken in Lushai Land, the tribe 
Hm5r - having accepted Lushai domination ; and finally, far to the 

chaw. south, on the banks of the Koladyne, we find Chaw spoken 

by the descendants of some Old Kuki slaves who were offered to a local pagoda by a- 
pious queen of Arakan some three centuries ago. 

The Northern Chin Sub-Group includes Thado (with its dialects Khongzai,. 

Yohiseen Chin Sub-Group. Langtung, Jangshen, and Sairang), Sokte, 

Siyin, Ralte, and Paite. The Thados, who 

are sometimes, as explained above, called 

New Kukis, formerly lived in the Lushai 

and Chin Hills, where they had established 

themselves after having expelled the Old 

Kuki Hrangkhol and Pete tribes. They were 

themselves gradually ousted by the Lushais from the former tract and settled down in 

Cachar and the Naga Hills some time between 1840 and 1850. About the middle of 

the 18th century the Thados of the Chin Hills were conquered by the Soktes and were 

driven north into the southern hills of Manipur, where they are now found and are 

locally known as Khongzais. There are now very few Thado villages left in the Chin 

Hills. The Sokte tribe, which includes the Soktes proper 
Sokte. 1 1 

and the Kamhows (or, as the Burmese call them, the 

Siyip Kanhows) occupy the northern parts of the Chin Hills, and 

the Sivins the hills immediately to their east, round Port 

White. These two last really belong to Burma, and will be dealt with in the Burmese 

Hgltg Linguistic Survey. They are mentioned here only to 

complete the tale of the Northern Chins. The Raltes are 

principally found in the western parts of the Lushai Hills, but in modern times bodies 

Paitg of them have settled in Cachar, both in the plains and in the 

hills. The Paites are scattered all over the Lushai Hills, a 

eu being found in almost every village. They have accepted the Dulien domination, but 

a\e retained their own language, which, however, like Ralte, is much mixed with Lushei. 

The Central Chin languages are Shunkla or Tashon, Lai, Lushei or Dulien, Banjogi 

and Pankhu. These are all closely connected 
with the northern sub-group, but have a still 
greater affinity with the Old Kuki forms of 
speech. The Tashons, who call themselves 
Shunklas, dwell in the country south of 
that inhabited by the Siyins and Soktes, 

T . . ^ ail( l properly fall within the bounds of the 

m^uis ic buu ej of Burma. They are mentioned here only for the sake of com- 
pie ing the list. They form a powerful tribe, and their country is the most thickly 

popu a ed. m tie Chin Hills. There are several dialects of the language, and at present 

Lai. 0D ty 0116 °f which we know more than the name is called 

Zahao or Yahow. Like the Shunklas, the Lais properly 


Centbae Chin Sub-Gboup. 


Shunkla . 
Lai 

Lushei , 

Banjogi 

Pankhu 


Total 


Survey. Census of 1921. 

41,215 

20,754 

24,550 

43,731 

40,539 

77,180 

800 

3 

5(30 

. ... . - 

107,604 

141,668 


CENTRAL CHIN SUB-GROTP 


Xiushei. 


belong to Burma, although there are colonies of them whose language falls within the 
purview of this Survey. The Lais inhabit the middle portion of the Chin Hills, their 
name beinsr said to mean 4 Central.’ The Burmese call them ‘ Baunsrshe ’ from their 
fashion of wearing a knot of hair over the forehead. Several dialects of Lai are spoken 
by the surrounding tribes, and nearly all of them also understand the standard form of 
that speech. This is also the case with the Shunklas, so that Lai is an important 
language for the purposes of administration, and has been well illustrated in a grammar 
Lakher prepared by Major Newlaad. Lakher, one of the dialects, is 

spoken in the south of the Lu.sh.ai Hills. Its speakers are 
called Zao or Zo by the Chins. They are an offshoot of the Tlan-tlang (or, as the 
Burmese officers say, Klang-klang) Lais, whom the British first met on the Arakan and 
Chittagong frontier under the name of Shendoos. 

As Lai bids fair to become the general means of communication in the Chin 

Hills, so Lushei has become that of the Lushai Hills. This 
x.achei. tract has become the scene of various migrations, new 

tribes at different times pushing the preceding inhabitants westwards and northwards. 
The Lushais, who are now the prevailing race, seem to have begun to move 
forwards from the south-east in the early part of the nineteenth century. Between 
1840 and 1850 they obtained final possession of the North Lushai Hills, having 
pressed the former possessors, the Thados, before them into Caehar. In 1849 they made 
a raid on a Thado village in that district, and for the first time came into contact with 
us and found their northward progress finally stopped. Our subsequent relations with 
them are a matter of history. Their name is commonly spelt £ Lushai,’ but the proper 
mode, which is employed when speaking of their language, is ‘ Lushei.’ They usually 
call themselves ‘ Dulien 5 and their language ‘ jDulien Tong.’ The latter has several 
dialects of which the best known is Ngente, spoken by a non-Lushai tribe in parts of the 
South Lushai Hills, in the villages round Demagiri, and in some of the Western 
Howlong villages. Another is Fannai, spoken, also by a non-Lushai tribe, between the 
eastern border of the South Lushai Hills and the Koladyne. Standard Lushei is com- 
paratively well known. Several grammars have been written of it, the most important 
being that of the pioneer missionaries, Messrs. Lorrain and Savidge, which is aeeom- 

panied by a very full dictionary. Banjogi and Pankhu are 

two unimportant languages spoken in the Chittagong Hill 
p.mMia. Tracts. Lushei is the only one of these three languages for 

which fairly accurate figures are available. 

The languages classed as Southern Chin do not, save in two instances, fall within 

the scope of the Linguistic Survey of India. The two exceptions are Khyang or Sho and 

Southern Chin Sub-Group. BLhami, ELhweymi, or Kumi. The language 

Surrey. Census of 1921. ~ ° 

Chlnme ... of the Khyangs or Khyengs (the word is 

Weiaung . . . . ... ... 'merelythe Arakan pronunciation of the word 

Yindu .... . . . . ... 105 "Chin') hardly concern ns, as their main 

Chinbon . • . . . ... 683 habitation is the country on both sides of the 

Taungt&a . . . ■’ - 8,253 ' ; r ■ . ■ .. , 

■Khyang. .... 95,599 m Arakan loma, in J3urma, but about a him- 

Khami . .... 14,626 27,346 dred of them are also found in the Chittagong 

'Whang * ... 712 Hill Tracts, and thus fall within the present 

Total , . 110,226 86,206 Survey, The Survey figures (95,599) given 

o 8 


Banjogi. 

Pankku. 


XliU XCUJLLg VXUiOOVU 'UO KJ Cl. xJLvil. JLX ViAJ 

the scope of the Linguistic Survey of India 

Southern Chin Sub-Group. 

Survey. Census of 1921* 
Cli mine . . * ..... 

Weiaung . ...... 

Ohinbok . - • ■ . * ... 

Yindu . ... 105 

Chmbon . . . . . ... 6 S3 


Taungtjfra, 
Kliyang . 
Khami . 
Ann 

'M'bang . 


95,599 

14,626 


110,225 


105 

683 

6,253 

307 

27,346 

712 


Total * 
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Chinme. 


sources of the eastern Mon, and as a connecting link between the 


on the margin are those of the Burma Census of 1891, hut at that time all the languages 
of the Sub-Group except Khami were included under the general name of £ Khyang. 5 

Their language has received some attention, and we have grarn- 
Knyang. ma rs and vocabularies by Major Bryer and Mr. Houghton, 

besides word-lists by other writers. They are partially civilized and are hence some- 
times Imown as ‘ Tame Chins. 5 They call themselves ‘ Sho. 5 
Khami - The Kharnis, or as the Burmese nickname them ‘ Khweymis,’ 

‘Bogs’ tails 5 , are found in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, and along the Eiver 
Koladyne in Arakan. They used to live in the Chin Hills, and came to their 
present seats only in the middle of the nineteenth century. We have several vocabul- 
aries of their language, and a short grammar published in 1866 by the Bev. L. Stilson. 
This language also properly belongs to Burma, and its inclusion in the Linguistic 
Survey of India is merely due to the presence of some of the speakers in the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts. All the other languages of this sub-group are confined to Burma, and will 
form subjects of the investigations of the Linguistic Survey of that Province. Bor the 
sake of provisional completeness I have given in the list in the above marginal note, the 
names which I have come across, hut I cannot assert either that it is complete 
or even that the names given are correct. It is not as yet even certain 

that all the languages named are Tibeto-Burman. The 
Chinmes, who were formerly described as inhabiting the 

Lais and the 

Chinboks, have been lost sight of since 1901. A similar 
fate has befallen the Welanng Chins, who were formerly 
described as inhabiting the villages at the head-waters of the Myittha Eiver, and as 

being hounded on the north by the Lais and on the south by 
the Chinboks. These last named live in the hills from the 
Maw Eiver down to the Sawchaung. They are hounded on the north by the Lais and the 
Welaungs, on the east by the Burmans, on the west by the tribes of the Arakan Yoma, 

and on the south by the Yindu Chins. The Yindus are 
found in the valleys of the Salinehauug and the northern 
CMnbon. efl< l of the Mon Yalley. The Chinbons inhabit the southern 

eD d of the Monchaung and stretch across the Arakan Yoma 
into the valley of the Pichaung. All these localities, unless otherwise stated are in, or 
Taungtha, Aim, M’hang. near, the Pakokku District of Burma. In the same District 

are found the Taungthas. Anu is spoken in northern 
Arakan, and M hang in Akyab. The last named is also reported from Kyaukpyu. 

This is not the place in which to explain the main points of differentiation which 
of characterize the Kuki-Chin languages. The necessary 
particulars will he found in Volume III, Part iii. But I 
... ma 7 draw' attention to one peculiarity which admirably 

illustrates the nature of the Tibeto-Burman construction. It is a well-known fact that 
none ot these languages has developed a proper verb. The words which perform the 
unctions of our verbs are, in reality, verbal nouns denoting a state or an action. They 
aie ere oie < ealt with as nouns, and forms corresponding to our tenses are formed by 
% Postpositions, or are compounds the last part of which has the meaning of 
mushing, beginning, 5 etc. This is necnliarlv evirlftnt, in +,1 ia mm t„ ' , 


Welanng. 


Chinbok, 


Yindu. 


General ctaraeteristies 
til©. Hnki'C3iin . languages. 




SAK Lt'I GEOrP. 


Andro, Sengmai, Chairel. 


of them the verbs are never conceived in the abstract, but are always put into relation- 
ship with some other noun which, with us, would be the subject. This is effected in 
exactly the same way as with ordinary nouns, viz., by prefixing the possessive pronouns, 
so that the expression ‘ my going 5 is used instead of ‘ I go.’ Thus, in Lushei, when 
we want to say ‘ I am ’, we say ha ni, literally * my being and when we want to say 
thou art,’ we say i nl, ‘ thy being.’ 

The Sak, or Lui, Group cannot he considered as definitely established till the 
Linguistic Survey of Burma is completed. 

The Luis or Lois are a group of servile tribes found in the Manipur State, and are 
Sak (Lui) Group. said both by the Meitheis and by their own 

Survey. Census of 192!. traditions to be descendants of the autoch- 
' 4 j " a * . themes of the country, who were dispossessed 

Andro ana Sengmai . ... ... p 8 x 

Chairel of their fertile lands by the tribes of the 

Ka<1 -" a 18,594 Meithei confederacy 1 . MeOulloeh, in his 

4,915 Account of the Valley of Mimnipore and 

Sak or Ttet . . ." ... 814 of the Sill Tribes , gives vocabularies of 

three languages, — Andro, Sengmai, and 

Total ' “• • 25,145 Chairel, — spoken by Lui tribes, but no such 

were reported for the Linguistic Survey, and subsequent accounts have shown that they 
are now nearly extinct. Already in McCulloch’s day (1859) they were in course of 

, _ _ . „ . , being superseded bv the dominant Meithei. Andro and 

Andro. Sengmai, Chairel. Q 

Sengmai are practically the same language, and they are 
closely connected with the Kadu mentioned below. Chairel is very different from these 
three, and I have been unable as yet satisfactorily to affiliate it to any other forms of 
Tibeto-Burman speech, although it manifestly belongs to that sub-family. Pending 
further information from the Burma side, I have temporarily put it together with the 
two other Lai languages, although I cannot suggest any relationship between it and 
them. 

Kadu is spoken in the neighbouring Burma districts of Myitkyina, Katha, and 
Kadu. Upper C hind win, and Ganan in the last two of these. Ganan 

Ganan ' is merely a variant of Kadu, and its speakers as well as those 

of Kadu call themselves ‘ A-Sak.’ This leads us on to Sak or Thet, spoken far away, in 
„ , the Akyab District, which is allied to Kadu. Mr. Tavlor 2 

Safe. 11 • . * 

tells us that, according to Burmese history, in early days the 

Saks inhabited the upper part of the Irrawaddy Valley. Some of these are supposed to 
have travelled from their original settlement in North Burma in a south-westerly direc- 
tion into Arab an. He suggests that some of them may have passed on into Manipur and 
become the ancestors of the Andro and Sengmai tribes. Another possible explanation 
is, however, that the original Kadu-Saks, while still in north Burma, spread also into 
Manipur, and that the Andro and Sengmai were left behind there, like the Kadus of 
Myitkyina and the neighbourhood, when the Saks migrated to the South-West. The 
facts that they were servile tribes, and that they were expropriated by the Meitheis, 
show T that they must have been very early settlers there, and that they were found there 
by the Meitheis when they conquered the country. 

1 See T. C. Ho&son. The Meitheis^ p. 65. 

2 The ‘Kadus 5 , in YoL XII. Pa T *t i ( *922} of the Journal of ike Burma 'Research' Satiety. It may be added that 
f Sab 5 is the old written form, while * Th et 5 is the modem .colloquial form of the name. 


Kadu. 

Ganan. 


the tibeto-bubman stjb-familt. 


f 

* 


Bubma GrEOUP. 


Finally, Daingnet is the language, much corrupted by the Indo-Aryan Bengali, of 

the descendants of Sat prisoners of war from the Yalley of 
Daingnet. the Lower Chindwin, who were captured by King Mindi of 

Arakan at the close of the thirteenth century and made to settle in the Akyab 
District 1 . 

The remaining languages of the Tibeto-Burman Sub-Family belong to Burma, and 
their consideration must be left to the Burmese Linguistic Survey. Here, for the sake 
of completeness I shall give little more than a catalogue as accurate as our present 
knowledge permits. 

b ^ Under the head of the Burma Group I here include not 

" ' " 011 iy B urm ese and the languages directly allied to it, but also 

a number of other languages which have been hitherto classed as hybrids or corrupt 
mixtures of Burmese with Kaehin or other forms of speech. Another suggestion has 
been made that, like the Luis, the tribes speaking them may be remnants, or predeces- 
sors, left by the Burmese in their migration from the north into Burma, or possibly that 
they were tribes of the same stock as the Burmese, who left the original seat after them. 
Pending the decision of the Burma Linguistic Survey I have therefore provisionally 
prefixed them to the Burma Sub-Group. Szi or Atsi and Lashi or Lechi are two tribes 

of mixed origin spread along the Burmese 
Bubka Gboup. frontier, north, east, and south-east of 

Bhamo. They belong to the great Lepai 
6 6g3 Kaemn tribe, but are looked upon by some 

LasM 16,670 authorities as half-breeds. Mara, spoken in 

3131,1 ....... 20,677 Myitkyina and Bhamo, has much the same 

Mamg&a ...... 339 character as Szi and Lashi. We have a 

Piun 243 

Mru ...... 22,907 grammar and vocabulary of it by Mr. Clerk. 

Burmese 8,423,266 The speakers are popularly classed as 

Aiafeanese 304,649 Kachins, but they themselves, like the Szi. 

Danu ....... 72,966 ar >d the Lashi, deny the fact, and their 

In ^ a 65,007 denial is borne out by ethnographical 

Chlungtla ; 13 ^52 research and by their language. Another 

Yanbye ...... 250/H8 language which presents a character similar 

0thers W9 to these three is Maingtha. Its speakers 

Total , 9,335,596 ca, U themselves ‘ Nga-chang and the Shans 

call them ‘Mong-s‘a’, which latter word 
has been corrupted into “Maingtha” by the 
Maingtia. Burmese. It is spoken in the Northern 

Shan States and also in Y un-nan and North- 
Pllun> West China. The Phnn (or as the word is 

spelt in Burma, Hpun) speakers are dying 
v . out, and there are now but few. The tribe 

hvesrn the first defile of the Irrawaddy, extending a few miles north and south 
of the dividing toe between the Bha mo and Myitkyina districts. It presents the 

1 Banna Census Report for 1921, Appendix B, §10. ~~~ 


Szi ... 

Census of 1921. 

6,663 

Lashi .... 

. 16,670 

Mara . . 

. 20,677 

Maingtha 

339 

Phan * 

243 

Mru .... 

• . 22,907 

Burmese 

.8,423,266 

Arakanese 

. 304,549 

Taungyo 

. 22,532 

Bairn , 

. 72,955 

Intha . 

. 55,007 

Tavoyan 

. 131,748 

Ohaungtha . 

9,062 

Yanhye . 

. 250,018 

Others .... 

179 


Total , 9,335,596 


Maingtha. 



BURMA GROUP. 


n 


Arakanese. 


appearance of a very archaic Burmese, but many of its words closely resemble those of 
Mr _ the preceding four. Mru or Mro is a puzzling language in 

many respects. In the main it follows the phonetic system 
of Burmese, and yet it sometimes differs from it in material points, presenting forms 
which are paralleled not only (and most frequently) by those which we meet in Kuki- 
Chin, but even by the construction of Bodo and Naga forms of speech. It is mainly 
spoken in North Arakan and Akyab, but a few speakers are also found in the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts. 

Burmese Turning now to Burmese proper, I confine myself to 

enumerating those forms of speech which appear in previous 
Census Reports. They are there shown each as an independent language, but it is proba- 
ble that the Burma Linguistic Survey will show that this is not the case, but that 
most, or all, of them are simply dialects of Burmese. Standard Burmese is the lang uag e 
spoken all over the Province by educated natives of the country. It is the language of 
literature and of the schools, and is the official language of Government. The written 

language is the same everywhere, hut the local language 

Ara ka nese ^ 

varies greatly. Arakanese or Rakhaing is the only form of 
Burmese that is spoken in the area examined by this Survey, as it appears under the 
name of Maghi in Bakarganj, Chittagong, and the Chittagong Hill Tracts. In these 
tracts the speakers are really an overflow from Burma, and the true home of the dialect 
is in Akyab, Sandoway, and Bassein. The Arakanese branched off from the main 
Burmese stock at an early date, and have had relatively little intercourse with them 
since that period, communication having been barred by an intermediate mountainous 
tract of country. Their language has therefore developed upon lines of its own, and in 
many respects it differs widely from the standard form of speech. It is well known that 
the orthodox pronunciation of the latter is extremely dissimilar from that indicated by 
the written language. In other words, the development of the spoken language has 
proceeded more rapidly than that of the written one, and the latter represents the older 
form. One of the proofs of this is that the pronunciation of Arakanese frequently agrees 
with that of Burmese as written, and not as it is spoken. Taungyo is spoken in Meiktila 
Taungyo. and the Southern Shan States, and Danu in the Shan States and 

Danu. neighbouring districts. The Taungyo people eall themselves 

In S a - Tara. Intha also is spoken in the Southern Shan States, 

Tavoyan. and Tavovan, or Dawe, in Tavoy. These two are closely 

connected, and Mr. Taylor informs me that there is good evidence that the Inthas left 
Tavoy for their present habitat on the Inle lake some 700 years ago. The two languages 
chaungtha. were then the same. Chaungtha is spoken in Akyab and the 

Yanbye. Arakan Hill Tracts, and Tabby e in Kvaukpyu and Akyab. 

The languages of the Lolo-Mos‘o Group belong to Tiin-nan and North-Western 
_ . tk/r c China, but some of the speakers have overflowed into the 

Shan States, and will thus attract the attention of the 
Linguistic Survey of Burma. With the present Survey they have no connexion, beyond 
the fact that they belong to the Tibeto-Burman Sub-Ramiiy, and show a certain amount 
of relationship with Kaehin. The Group is also interesting for its apparent connexion 
with Si-hia, a language once spoken in the Tangut country, close to the border of the 
Great Desert, and now dead for many centuries. Specimens of it have been 


Taungyo. 


Chaungtha. 

Yanbye. 
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preserved by Chinese writers, and these have 
been studied and described by Dr. Laufer 
in the pages of 4 T'oung-pao.’ 1 The Lolo 
languages themselves have received much 
study at the hands of Trench missionaries, 
and we know more about them than we 
do about any other non-literary Tibeto- 
Burman forms of speech. They will 
doubtless receive further study in the 
Burmese Linguistic Survey. Here it must 
suffice to record the names of the principal 
languages of the group, referring the reader 
for further particulars to the Comparative 
le chief languages are Lolo, Lisu, and Mo-s‘o. 
Lo io. Lolo is itself really a sub-group of languages, the principal 

of which are A-hi, A-ka (the Akha of the Upper Burma 
Gazetteer), and A-ko. A-ka is also sometimes called Kaw. 
The Lisu language of Yun-nan is little known, but lists of 
words belonging to its dialect Lis e aw have been obtained 
from the Shan States, and a Lisu grammar has lately been 
brought out by M. J. 0. Braser. The proper home of Mo-s‘o (the Mosso or Musu of the 
Gazetteer of Upper Burma) is the valley of the Mekhong immediately to the east of 
i*am. Upper Burma and the valley of the Yang-tse round Li-kiang. 

Kwi ‘ Lahu and Kwi are said to be dialects of Mo-s‘o. 


Lolo-Mos : o Group. 

Census of 1921. 

Lolo 

. . . 35,085 

A “hi 

. 

A~ka 

34,265 

A-ko 

51 

Unspecified 

769 

Lisu 

1*3,152 

Lis* aw 


Unspecified 

13,152 

Mo~s‘o 

26,418 

Lahti 

. . 

Kwi 

3,676 

Unspecified 

22,742 

Others 

. . . 1,031 

Total . 75,686 

Yocabulary in Part II of this Volume. 


A-hi, A-ka, 

A-ka 

JL»isu. 

Lis f aw. 

lo-s c o. 


1 Seeoiid Series, Yol. XVII, No. 1, March, 1916. 
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Lolo-Mos : o Group. 

Census o£ 1921. 

Lolo 

a . 1 35,08c) 

A-M 


A-l'a 

34,265 

A-ko 

51 

Unspecified 

769 

Lisu 

13,152 

Lis c a<w 


Unspecified 

13,162 

Mo-s*'o 

26,418 

Lahu 

. 

Kwi 

3,676 

Unspecified 

22,742 

Otters 

. . 1,031 

Total . 75,686 

Vocabulary in Part II of this Volume. 


Lola. 

A-hi 3 A-ka. 
A-ko. 

Lisu. 

Lis'aw. 

Io-s c o, 


preserved by Chinese writers, and these have 
been studied and described by Dr. Laufer 
in the pages of ‘ T‘oung-pao. n The Lolo 
languages themselves have received much 
study at the hands of French missionaries, 
and we know more about them than we 
do about any other non-literary Tibeto- 
Burman forms of speech. They will 
doubtless receive further study in the 
Burmese Linguistic Survey. Here it must 
suffice to record the names of the principal 
languages of the group, referring the reader 
for further particulars to the Comparative 


Lolo is itself really a sub-group of languages, the principal 


of which are A-hi, A-ka (the Akha of the Upper Burma 
Gazetteer), and A-ko. A-ka is also sometimes called Kaw. 
The Lisu language of Yun-nan is little known, but lists of 
words belonging to its dialect Lis‘aw have been obtained 
from the Shan States, and a Lisu grammar has lately been 
by M. J. 0. Fraser. The proper home of Io-s‘o (the Mosso or Musu of the 
Gazetteer of Upper Burma) is the valley of the Mekhong immediately to the east of 
r~.h r, Upper Burma and the valley of the Yang-tse round Li-kiang. 

Kwi - Lahu and Kwi are said to be dialects of Mo-s‘o. 


brought out 


1 Second Series, Vol. XVII, No. 1, March, 1916. 
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CHAPTER VII.— THE DRAVIDIAN FAMILY. 


The Dravidian Baee. 


The Dravidian race is spread widely over India, but all the members of it do not 

speak Dravidian languages. In the north many of them 
have become Aryanized, and have adopted the Aryan 
languages of their conquerors while they have retained their ethnic characteristics. 
Besides these, many millions of people inhabiting central and southern India possessing 
the physical type classed by ethnologists as ‘ Dravidian ’ are almost the only speakers 
of two other important families of speech, the Munda and the Dravidian proper. Owing 
to the fact that these languages are nearly all spoken by persons possessing the same 
physical type, many scholars have suggested a connexion between the two families of 
speech, but a detailed inquiry carried out by the Linguistic Survey shows that there 
is no foundation for such a theory. Whether we consider the phonetic systems, the 
methods of inflexion, or the vocabularies, the Dravidian have no connexion with the 
Munda languages. They differ in their sounds, in their modes of indicating gender, 
in their declensions of nouns, in their method of indicating the relationship of a verb to 
its objects, in their numeral systems, in their principles of conjugation, in their methods 
of indicating the negative, and in their vocabularies. The few points in which they 
agree are common to many languages scattered all over the world. 

Leaving, therefore, the fact of the so-called Dravidian race speaking two different 
families of languages to be discussed by ethnologists, we proceed to consider those forms 
of speech which are called c Dravidian ’ by philologists. 

We do not know how long the speakers of these languages have been settled in 

Relationship to other Ian- India - It SeemS to be Certain that the T llad beea lon S in 

guages. the country at the time of the earliest Aryan immigrations, 

but we do not know whether they are to be considered as autochthones or as having, 
in their turn, come into India from some other country. We shall see that the fact 
that one tribe, not of the ‘ Dravidian ’ physical type, but speaking a language certainly 
belonging to the Dravidian linguistic family, the Brahuis, is found in the extreme 
north-west of India has been adduced by Bishop Caldwell and others as indicating that 
the speakers of proto-Dravidian, like the Aryans, must have entered India fx*om the 
north-west ; but this argument is not convincing. It puts the speakers as forming the 
rearguard of an invasion from the north-west, but the facts are equally consistent with 
an assumption that they form the survivors of the vanguard of a national movement from 
the east or from the south of India. Moreover, in this case, physical type would be a 
most unsaf e guide. Bor some centuries the Brahuis have lived amidst an Eranian 
population, with which they have freely intermarried, while they have been separated 
by many hundred miles from the nearest speakers of other Dravidian languages. Even 
if it were conclusively proved that there was such a type as that called * Dravidian ! by 
ethnologists, and that the original Brahuis possessed that type, it would be surprising 
if, under the circumstances in which they live, they had retained it. 

Erom the Linguistic side Bishop Caldwell adduced a great mass of materials in his 
attempt to show that the Dravidian languages also point to the countries beyond north- 
western India and their ‘ Scythian ’ inhabitants as being their original nidus, and his 
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THE DRAVIDIAN FAMILY. 


theory that they were related to Turkish, Finnish, and Hungarian has since been 
repeated over and over again in popular works, but has failed to gain the acceptance of 
modern scholars. 

I have already alluded to the attempts made to prove a connexion with the Munda 
languages, and have explained how this cannot he considered to exist. Finally allusion 
may he made to comparisons with the Australian languages, and to suggestions of a 
possible connexion by land between India and Australia in the times when the prehistoric 
Lemurian Continent is believed to have existed. That certain resemblances in language 
have been found cannot be denied, but, as yet, we cannot quote anything as proving that 
a linguistic connexion is probable. All that we can say with our present knowledge is 
that it i s no t impossible. IJp to a few years ago the knowledge of the Australian lan- 
guages possessed by European scholars was very scanty. In 1919 Pater W. Schmidt 1 
succeeded in reducing order out of chaos, and in classifying the numerous cognate 
tongues spoken in that great island- continent. The next stage in the investigation will 
be to carry on the inquiry into New Guinea, and thence into India. This inquiry was 
actually begun under Pater Schmidt’s auspices 2 but was interrupted during the War, 
and up to the date of writing nothing has appeared on the subject. We can only, for 
the present, wait and hope that in the near future sufficient materials will be forthcoming 
to settle the question once for all. 


The Dravidian languages at the present day have their chief home in the south of 
Habitat the Indian peninsula, as contrasted with ^the Aryan lan- 

guages of the north. The northern limit of this southern 
block or Dravidian languages may roughly be taken as the north-east corner of the distinct 
of Chanda in the Central Provinces. Thence, towards the Arabian Sea, the boundary 
iuns south-west to Kolhapur, whence it follows the line of the Western Ghats to about 
& hundred miles below Goa, where it joins the sea. The boundary eastwards from 
Chanda is more irregular, the hill country being mainly Dravidian with here and there 
a Munda colony, and the plains Aryan. Kandh, which is found most to the north-east,, 
is almost entirely surrounded by Aryan-speaking Oriyas. Besides this solid block of 
ravidran-speaking country, there are islands of languages belonging to the family far 
o the north in the Central Provinces and Chota Nagpur, even up to the bank of the 
anges ^ at Bajmahal. Most of these are rapidly falling under Aryan influences, 
^.any of the speakers are adopting the Aryan caste system and with it broken forms of 
i van language, so that there are in this tract numbers of Dravidian tribes to whose 
i entihcation philology can offer no assistance. Finally, in far off Baluchistan, there 

1S f mi ’ e0Ilce rning which, as already stated, it is uncertain whether it is the advance 
guard or the rearguard of a Dravidian migration. 

If Burnell was correct in his quotation 3 , a Sanskrit writer of the 7th century who 

D^vim^iangi°age= ip ° f ths elaimed with the languages of southern ‘ India 

divided them into two groups, that of the Andhra and that 

Ghederung der Australis chen Sjprachen . Vienna. 1919 

ild. p, 22. 

Kumarila Bliatta! 01 ^ ^ V ° 1Ume ° f the ' Indiaa Anti 1 uar y>’ acd the Sanskrit writer was 

‘Indian Antiquary/ vol.XlJ. 20 ot PMSage is > howevet ' ,P. T. Srinlvu Iyengar in «*■ 
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of the Dravida country. The former corresponds to the modern Telugu and the latter to 
the modern Tamil and its relatives, and the division well corresponds with the present 
division of the existing vernaculars. The language of Andhra was the parent of Telugu. 
Kurukh, Malto, Kui, Kolami, and Gondi are intermediate languages, and, except Brahui 
and a couple of Hybrids, all the rest are descended from the language of Dravida. The 
relationship between the various Dravidian languages is therefore illustrated in the 
following table : — 


Original Dravidian Language. 


Dravida Language, 


Andhra Language. 


Tamil. Malayalam. Tula. Kodag-a. Toda. Kota. Xanarese, Kurukh. Malta. Gcndl. Kui. Xolgml* Telugu. . Brahui, 


Survey. Census of 192 L 


30,940,550 

2,180,858 

19,783,901 

165,500 

2,452 


37,285,594 

3,056,598 

23,601,492 

184,368 


On this basis we can divide the Dravidian languages into four groups, to which may 
he added a pair of semi-Dravidian Hybrids, making five in all. The number of people 
speaking each, according to the Survey and according to the Census of 1921, is 

shown on the margin. As this Survey did 
not extend to southern India, most of the 
great Dravidian languages remained outside 
the sphere of its operations. But as some 
reference to them is necessary in order to 
understand their connexion with Dravidian 
languages spoken in the area subject to the 
Survey, and as there is no immediate 
prospect of a Linguistic Survey being under- 
taken in the Madras Presidency, as has been begun in Burma, in the following pages 
I shall endeavour to describe all the languages of the family in some detail. 

The Dravidian languages are polysyllabic and agglutinative, but do not possess 

anything like the wonderful luxuriance of agglutinative 
suffixes which we have noticed as distinguishing the 
Munda family. They represent, in fact, a later stage of 
development, for, although still agglutinative, they exhibit the suffixes in a state 
in which they are beginning to be modified by euphonic considerations, dropping 


Dravida Group 
Intermediate Group 
Andhra Language (Telugu) 
North-western Language 
(Brahui). 

' Semi-Dravidian Hybrids . 

Total 


53,073,261 64,128,052 


General Characteristics of 
Dravidian Languages. 
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letters in one place and changing vowels in another. The .suffixes, though thus 
sometimes losing their original form, are nevertheless still independent and 
separable from the stem word, which itself remains unchanged. The Mowing 
general account of the main characteristics of Dravidian forms of speech is taken, 
with one or two verbal alterations, from the Manual of Administration of the 
Madras Presidency 


In the Dravidian languages all norms denoting inanimate substances and irrational beings are of the 
neuter gender. The distinction of male and female appears only i;i the pronouns of the third 
person, in adjectives formed by suffixing the pronominal terminations, and in the third person 
of the verb. In all other cases the distinction of gender is marked by separate words signifying 
‘ male ’ and 1 female.’ Dravidian nouns are inflected, not by means of case terminations, but by 
means of suffixed postpositions and separable particles. Dravidian neuter nouns are rartdy 
pluralized. The Dravidian dative ( ku , U or eje) bears no analogy to any case terminaiion found 
in Sanskrit or other Indo-European languages, the resemblance to the Hindi ko being accidental. 
Dravidian languages use postpositions instead of prepositions. In Sanskrit adjectives are 
declined like substantives, while in Dravidian adjectives are incapable of declension. It is 
characteristic of Dravidian languages in contradistinction to Indo-European, that, wherever 
practicable, they use as adjectives the relative participles of verbs in pr eference to nouns of 
quality, or adjectives properly so called. A peculiarity of the Dravidian dialects (shared 
however with Munda) is the existence of two pronouns of the first person plural, one inclusive 
of the person addressed, and the other exclusive- The Dravidian languages have no passive 
voice, this being expressed by verbs signifying 1 to suffer,’ etc. The Dravidian languages, 
unlike the Indo-European, prefer the use of continuative participles to conjugation. The 
Dravidian verbal system possesses a negative as well as an affirmative voice. It is a marked 
peculiarity of the Dravidian languages that they make use of relative participial nouns instead 
of phrases introduced by relative pronouns. These participles are formed from the various 
participles of the verb by the addition, of a formative suffix. Thus, ‘the person who came ’ 
is in Tamil literally 1 the who-eame.’ 


The only language of the Dravida group that (excepting a few stray dialects) fell 
Dkavida Group. within the area over which the Survey 

operations extended was Eianarese, and this 
because a large number of its speakers are 
found within the Bombay Presidency. But 
even for this language twice as many are 



Survey. 

Census 

of 

1921, 

Tamil 

15,272,856 

18,779,577 

Malavalsm 

5,425,979 

7,497,688 

Kanarese . 

9,710,832 

10,874,204 

Kodagu . 

37,218 

39,995 

Tnk 

491,728 

592,325 

Toda 

736 

663 

Kota 

1,201 

1,192 


Tom . 30,940,550 

37,285,594 


Mysore, and Ooorg. Bor the reasons 
already given, I nevertheless propose to give 
a brief account of each of the languages of. the group. The most cultivated and 


TAMIL. 


So 


the best known of all 


Tamil. 


Tamil Dialects. 


Standard and Unspecified 
Korava or Y erakala 
Irnla 
Kasuva 
Kaikadi 

Buvgandi . . 


Survey. 

15,207,256 

55,116 

1,614 

516 

8,289 

265 


he Dravidian forms of speech is Tamil. It covers the whole of 
southern India up to Mysore and the Ghats on the west, 
and reaches northwards as far as the town of Madras and 
beyond. It is also spoken as a vernacular in the northern part of the island of Ceylon, 
while most of the emigrants from the Peninsula to British Burma and the Straits Settle- 
ments, the so-called Klings or Ealingas, have Tamil for their native language ; so also 
have a large proportion of the emigrant coolies who are found in Mauritius and in other 
British colonies. In India itself, Tamil speakers, principally domestic servants, are 
found in every large town and cantonment. The Madras servant is usually without 
religious prejudices or scruples as to food, headgear, or ceremonial, so that he can accom- 
modate himself to all circumstances, in which respect he is unlike the northern Indian 
domestic. Tamil, which is sometimes called Malabar, and also, by Deccan. Musalmans 
and in the west of India, Arava, is a fairly homogeneous language. Only a few petty 

dialects mentioned on the margin have been 
reported. Irula and Kasuva are the dialects 
of small tribes spoken in the Nilgiris, and 
they have not been touched by the Survey. 
In classifying them as forms of Tamil I am 
merely following previous authorities, and 
they themselves are not certain as to the 
Total . 15,272,856 correct affiliation of Kasuva. ELorava, 
Kaikadi, and Burgandl are sj>oken by vagrant tribes wandering over southern 
India, and as some of them were found in Bombay and the Central Provinces, they fell 
into the Survey’s net, and have been analysed and described in Volume IV. There are 
also many provincial forms of the language, hut of these the Survey is necessarily igno- 
rant. Standard Tamil itself has two forms, the Shen { i.e . perfect) and the Kodun 
or Codoon (i.e. rude ) . The first is the literary language used for poetry, and has 
many artificial features. Codoon Tamil is the style used for the purposes of ordinary 
life. 

Ancient Tamil has an alphabet of its own, the Vatteluttu, i.e. ‘ round writing , 5 while 

the modern language employs one which is also in its present 
form very distinctive, and which can be traced up to the 
ancient Brahmi character used by Asoka, through the old Grantha alphabet used in 
southern India for writing Sanskrit. The Vatteluttu is also of North Indian origin. 
The modern Tamil character is an adaptation of the Grantha letters which corresponded 
to the letters existing in the old, incomplete, Vatteluttu alphabet, from which also a few 
characters have been retained, the Grantha not possessing the equivalents. Like the 
Vatteluttu, it is singularly imperfect considering the copiousness of the modem vocabu- 
lary which it has to record. 

Tamil is the oldest, richest, and most highly organized of the Dravidian languages : 

plentiful in vocabulary, and cultivated from a remote period. 
It has a great literature of high merit. This is not the place 
in which to give an account of Tamil literature, but mention may he made of one or two 
of the more famous works that adorn it. Its beginning was due to the labours of the 
Jains, whose activities as authors in this language extended from the eighth or ninth to 
the thirteenth century. The Rural of Tiruvalluvar, which teaches the Sankhya 


Alphabet. 


Literature. 
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philos opfctv in 13 S 0 poetical aphorisms on virtue, wealth, and pleasure, is universally con- 
sidered a! one of its brightest gems. The author is said to have been a Pariah, and 
according- to Bishop Caldwell, he cannot be placed later than the 10 th century a.d. 
Anoth er great ethical poem, the Jain Ndladiydr, is perhaps still older. A woman writei 
called Airveiyar, or ‘the Yenerable Matron , 5 and the reputed mater of Tiruvalluvar, but 
probably of later date, is said to have been the authoress of the Attisudi and the Konrei- 
vep ulcr n, two shorter works, which are still read in Tamil schools. M e may further 
mention the CHntmum , a romantic epic of great beauty, by an unknown Jain poet, the 
Batmpwavi Kamhan,— an epic said to rival the GUntdmani in poetic charm— and the 
classical Tamil grammar, the N annul, of Pavananti. Special lefeienee must also he 
macletotlie anti-Brahmanical Tamil literature of the Sittciv (i.e. Siddhas or sages). The 
§ittar -were a Tamil sect, who, while retaining Siva as the name of the one God, rejected 
everything in Siva-worship inconsistent with pure theism. They w r ere quietists in 
religion and alchemists in science. Their mystical poems, especially the Sim-vakyam, 
are saicl to* possess singular beauty 7 , and some scholars have detected in them traces of 
Christian Influence. 


Jdoclem Tamil literature may be taken as commencing in the eighteenth century. 
The most important writers are Tayumanavan, the author of 1453 pantheistic stanzas 
which Lave a high reputation, and the Italian Jesuit Besehi (d. 1742 ). Beschi’s Tamil 
style is considered irreproachable. His principal work in that language is the 
Tcmbavcifis or ‘ Unfading Garland . 5 It is a mixture of old Tamil legends with Italian 
reminiscences, of which the leading example is an episode from Tasso’s Oerusalemme 
Li beratcc , in which St. Joseph is made the hero. 

Closely- connected with Tamil is Malayalam, the language of the Malabar coast. 

Its name is derived from mala, the local word for ‘ moun- 

laJayalam. , 

tain, with a termination meaning ‘ possessing , 5 the whole 
word thus meaning literally ‘ mountain region , 5 and strictly applicable rather to the 
country in which it is spoken than to the language itself. It is a modem offshoot 
from Tamil, dating from, say, the ninth century. In the seventeenth century it became 
subject fco Jrahmanical influence, received a large infusion of Sanskrit words, and 
adopted the Grrantha character in supersession of the Vatteluttu for its alphabet. 
Prom the thirteenth century the personal terminations of the verbs, till then a feature 
of Malayalam, as of the other Dravidian languages, began to be dropped from the spoken 
language, and by the end of the fifteenth century they had wholly gone out of use 
except by th-e inhabitants of the Laccadives and by the Moplahs of South Kanara, in 
whose speecl remains of them are still found. The Moplahs, who as Musalinans had 
religious objections to reading Hindu mythological poems, have also resisted the Brah- 
manical intones on the language, which with them is much less Sanskritized than 
among the E iiicXus, and, where they have not adopted the Arabic character, they retain 

the old Vatteluttu. 

Malatax.am. ^ 

Malayalam has a fairly large literature, 

Standard , ..... 5,42:}, 392 P rmci P a lly, as explained above, Brahmani- 

Yerava , . . ’ ^587 eai > and including one historical work of 

Total . 5)425,979 some W^taiice, the Eeralotpatti. It has 

one dialect, the Yerava, spoken in Coorg. 
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The true centre of the Kanarese-speaking people is Mysore. The historic 

“ Carnatic ” was for the most part in the Deccan plateau 
above the Ghats. The language is also spoken in the south- 


Kanaeese spoken in 

Survey. 

Census of 1£ 

Bombay Presidency 

3,019,739 

2,403,448 

Madras Presidency 

1,461,477 

1,533,344 

Nizam’s Dominions 

1,45 1,046 

1,536,928 

Mysore 

3,655,976 

4,257,098 

Coorg 

76,115 

73,168 

Elsewhere 

1,810 

570,218 

Total 

9,666,163 

10,374,204 


east corner of the Bombay Presidency, and 
occupies a strip of the coast between Tulu 
and Marathi. Above the Grhats. it stretches 
eastwards into the Nizam’s Dominions, and 
northwards to beyond the Kistna. The 

f 

character used for writing and printing 
Kanarese is closelv connected with that 
employed for Telugu, but the language 
itself possesses greater affinity to Tamil. 


The character, like that of Tamil, is derived from the Brahmi alphabet of Asoka, but 
by an altogether different line of descent, as its pedigree comes down through the Vengi 
and Chalukya scripts of the seventh century a.d. The ancient Kanarese alphabet, 
written character. known as the Hala-kaunada, which was the same as that in 

contemporary use for Telugu, dates from the thirteenth 
century, but since then there has arisen a marked divergence between the two characters, 
which has increased since the introduction of printing in the course of the nineteenth 
century. Neither of these characters has been limited by the number of letters in the 
old Yatteluttu alphabet, and hence they are as full and complete as that of Malayalam 
or as any of the alphabets used for writing Sanskrit. The curved form of the letters is 
a marked feature of both, and this is due to the custom of writing with a stilus on palm- 
leaves, which a series of straight lines would inevitably have split along the grain. In 
Hala-kannada is preserved an ancient form of the language, analogous to that of literary 
Tamil, and nearly as artificial. Up to the sixteenth century Kanarese was free from any 
admixture of foreign words, but since then the vocabulary has been extensively mixed 
with Sanskrit. During the supremacy of Haidar Ali and Tippu Sultan, Urdu words 
were largely imported into it from Mysore, and it has also borrowed from Marathi on the 
north-west, and from Telugu on its north-east. 


Kanarese is interesting from the fact that sentences in that language have been 

discovered by Professor Hultzseh in a Greek plav preserved 

Kanarese literature. . f . „ , , . , 

m an Egyptian papyrus of the second century a.d. Its 
literature proper originated, like Tamil literature, in the labours of the Jains. It is of 
considerable extent, and has existed for at least a thousand years. Nearly all the works 
which have been described seem to be either translations or imitations of Sanskrit works. 
Besides treatises on poetics, rhetoric, and grammar, it includes sectarian works of Jains, 
Lingayats, Saivas, and Vaishnavas. Those of the Lingayats appear to possess most 
originality. Their list includes several episodes of a i Basova Parana, in glorification of a 
certain Basava who is said to have been an incarnation of Siva’s bull Nandi. There is 
also an admired Sataka of SomeSvara. Modern Kanarese rejoices in a large number of 
particularly racy folk-ballads, some of which have been translated into English by- 
Mr. Eleet. One of the most amusing echoes the cry of the long-suffering income-tax 
payer, and tells with considerable humour how the c virtuous ’ merchants carefully 
understate their incomes. Dialects of Kanarese are Badaga, Kurumba, and Golan. 
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philosophy in 1330 poetical aphorisms on virtue, wealth, and pleasure, is universally con- 
sidered as one of its brightest gems. The author is said to have been a Pariah, and 
according to Bishop Caldwell, he cannot be placed later than the 10th century a.d. 
Another great ethical poem, the Jain Ndladiydr, is perhaps still older. A woman writer 
called A uveiyar, or ‘the Venerable Matron,’ and the reputed sister of Tiruvalluvar, but 
probably of later date, is said to have been the authoress of the Attisudi and the Konrei- 
veyndan, two shorter works, which are still read in Tamil schools. We may further 
mention the Chintamani, a romantic epic of great beauty, by an unknown Jain poet, the 
Udmayam of Ivamban, — an epic said to rival the Chintamani in poetic charm, — and the 
classical Tamil grammar, the Nanniil, of Pavananti. Special reference must also lie 
made to the anti-Brahmanical Tamil literature of the Sit-tar (i.e. Siddhas or sages). The 
Sittar were a Tamil sect, who, while retaining Siva as the name of the one God, rejected 
every thing in Siva-worship inconsistent with pure theism. They were quietists in 
religion and alchemists in science. Their mystical poems, especially the Siva-vdkyam, 
are said to possess singular beauty, and some scholars have detected in them traces of 
Christian influence. 


Modem Tamil literature may be taken as commencing in the eighteenth century. 
The most important writers are Tayumanavan, the author of 1453 pantheistic stanzas 
which have a high reputation, and the Italian Jesuit Beschi (d. 1742). Beschi’s Tamil 
style is considered irreproachable. His principal work in that language is £ the 
Tcmhdvani, or c Unfading Garland.’ It is a mixture of old Tamil legends ' with Italian 
reminiscences, of which the leading example is an episode from Tasso’s Gemmlemme 
Liberata, in which St. Joseph is made the hero. 

Closely connected with Tamil is Malayalam, the language of the Malabar coast. 

Maiayaiam. Its ^ ame ls denved from wioda, the local word for ‘ moun- 

. tai11 ’ Wlth - a termination meaning ‘ possessing,’ the whole 

word thus meaning literally * mountain region,’ and strictly applicable rather to the 
country in ulnch it is spoken than to the language itself. It is a modern offshoot 
from Tamil, dating from, say, the ninth century. In the seventeenth century it be^ine 

:sisr ,ca h“ fl r ce ' received a iarge “ usi ° n 01 words, and 

adopted the Giantha character in supersession of the Vatteluttu for its alphabet 

Lgu^ :r ;; f ::: f r r - 

except by the inhabitants of the Laccadives and by the Moplahs IGimira "in 

whose speech remains of them are still found \r , i , J JVdnaia, m 

religious objections to reading Hindu mythological noems^ * T ^ Musalmans had 
manical influence on the language which with flm ’• v S ° resisted the Brah “ 

among the Hindus, and, where they havenot adopted th" Ar^ic^h^acter^they^retidn 
Malayalam. tllG ° ld Va tteluttu. 

Survey. **”}***&* has a fairly large literature, 
f ndard •••••.. 5,423,392 , as explained above, Brahmani- 

eiav " * • • 2,587 cal ’ and including one historical work of 

Total . 5 , 425,979 some teaportance, the KeraUty.atti. It has 

one dialect, the Yerava, spoken in Coorg. 


Standard 

Yerava 


Survey. 

5,423,392 

2,587 

5,425,979 
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Kan as ese spoken in 

Survey. 

Census of 192! 

Bombay Presidency 

3,019,739 

2,403.448 

Madras Presidency 

1,461,477 

1,533,344 

Nizam’s Dominions 

1,451,046 

1,536,928 

Mysore 

3,655,976 

4,257,098 

Coorg 

76,115 

73.168 

Elsewhere 

1,810 

570,218 

Total 

9,066,163 

10,374,204 


The true centre of the Kanarese-speaking people is Mysore. The historic 

“ Carnatic ” was for the most part in the Deccan plateau 
above the Chats. The language is also spoken in the south- 
east corner of the Bombay Presidency, and 
Eaxieese spokix is Survey. Census of I92x. occupies a strip of the coast between Tulu 
Bombay Presidency . 3,019,739 3,403,443 and Marathi. Above the Chats, it stretches 

Nizam’s Dominions . 1,451,046 1,536,928 eastwards into the Aizam's Dominions, aad 

Mysore . , . 3,655,976 4,257,098 northwards to beyond the Kistna. The 

Coor s • • • 76,115 73,168 character used for writing and printing 

Elsewhere . . . 1,810 570,218 „ • l i 

Kanarese is closely connected with that 

Total . 9,066,163 10 , 374,204 employed for Telugu, but the language 

itself possesses greater affinity to Tamil. 
The character, like that of Tamil, is derived from the Brahmi alphabet of Asoka, but 
by an altogether different line of descent, as its pedigree comes down through the Veagi 
and Chalukya scripts of the seventh century a.d. The ancient Kanarese alphabet, 
* known as the Hala-kannada, which was the same as that in 

contemporary use for Telugu, dates from the thirteenth 
century, but since then there has arisen a marked divergence between the two characters, 
which has increased since the introduction of printing in the course of the nineteenth 
century. Neither of these characters has been limited by the number of letters in the 
old Vattelnttu alphabet, and hence they are as full and complete as that of Malayalam 
or as any of the alphabets used for writing Sanskrit. The curved form of the letters is 
a marked feature of both, and this is due to the custom of writing with a stilus on palm- 
leaves, which a series of straight lines would inevitably have split along the grain. In 
Hala-kannada is preserved an ancient form of the language, analogous to that of literary 
T amil , and nearly as artificial. Up to the sixteenth century Kanarese was free from any 
admixture of foreign words, but since then the vocabulary has been extensively mixed 
with Sanskrit. During the supremacy of Haidar Ali and Tippu Sultan, Urdu words 
were largely imported into it from Mysore, and it has also borrowed from Marathi on the 
north-west, and from Telugu on its north-east. 


Written character. 


Kanarese is interesting from the fact that sentences in that language have been 

discovered by Professor Hultzsch in a Greek play preserved 
Kaaaiese literature. j n a:u Egyptian papyrus of the second century A.D. Its 

literature proper originated, like Tamil literature, in the labours of the Jains. It is of 
considerable extent, and has existed for at least a thousand years. Nearly all the works 
which have been described seem to be either translations or imitations of Sanskrit works. 
Besides treatises on poetics, rhetoric, and grammar, it includes sectarian works of Jains, 
Lingayats, Saivas, and Vaishnavas. Those of the Lingayats appear to possess most 
originality. Their list includes several episodes of a Basava Bur ana, in glorification of a 
certain Basava who is said to have been an incarnation of Siva’s bull Nandi. There is 
also an admired Sataha of Somesvara. Modern Kanarese rejoices in a large number of 
particularly racy folk-ballads, some of which have been translated into English by 
Mr. Eleet. One of the most amusing echoes the cry of the long-suffering income-tax 
payer, and tells with considerable humour how the ‘ virtuous ’ merchants carefully 
understate their incomes. Dialects of Kanarese are Badaga, Kurumba, and Golari. 
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Kanaresf, 


Standard 

Badaga 

Kurumba 

Golan 


Total 


Survey. 

9,666,163 

30,656 

10,399 

3,614 

9,710,832 


The first two arc spoken in the Nilgiii Hills. 
The Badaga tribe, called by our early his- 
torians the Burghers, speak a language 
which closely resembles old Kanarese. 
Kurumba or Rurumvari is the dialect of 
the forest tribe of Rummbas or Kurubas, 
and is said to be a corruption of Ranarese 
... . of Tamil. The Golars or Golkars are a tribe of nomadic herdsmen 

a ca Ste of leather-workers and n~, both hailing from the 
T Provinces. They both speak the same .dialect of Ranarese, which is called 
indifferently Golari or Holiya. Other Golars, who speak a form of Telugu, wi ie 

reie, Kodl°gu at or Coorgi is the main language of Coorg, and is described as standing 
* ^ midway between old Kanaiese and Tuln. 

o 7 9,o 39995 Some authorities look upon it as a dialect ot 

Kodagu • a/ ’ 0 ’ _ 

Ranarese. 

Tulu immediately to the south-west of Ranarese, is confined to a small area m or 
5 B ear the distinct of South Canara m Madras. 

Survey. Census of 1921 . The Chandragiri and Kalyaxiapurl rivers in 
Tu | a # . . 491,728 592,325 that district are regarded as its ancient 

boundaries and it does not appear ever to have extended much beyond them. It is a 
cultivated language, but has no literature. It uses the Ranarese character. is lop 
Caldwell describes it as one of the most highly developed of the Dravidian tongues. It 
differs more from its neighbour Malayalam than Malayalam does from Tamil, and more 

nearly approximates to Rodagu. It is said to have two 
Koraga, Beiiara. dialects, Roraga and Bellara. 

The remaining languages of the Dravida group are Toda and Rota, both spoken by 
a p fMB1 wild tribes in the Nilgiri Hills. By some 

^ 736 663 they are considered to be dialects of llana- 

Kota . 1,201 1,192 res e 5 but Bishop Caldwell maintains that 

they are distinct languages. Toda has received a good deal of attention, mainly because 
its speakers are within easy reach of Ootacamund. The Rotas are another tribe lower in 
position and occupation than the Todas. Todas and Rotas are said to understand each 
others’ languages. The number of speakers of each is very small, and the tongues have 
survived only through the secluded positions of the tribes. 

The languages of the Intermediate Group are all spoken further north than those 

of the Dravida Group. Most of them are 
spoken in the Central Provinces and Berar, 
but a few in Orissa and Chota Nagpur. One, 
Malto, is found even so far north as Raj- 
mahal on the bank of the Ganges. They 
are all spoken by more or less uncivilized 
hill tribes. By far the most important of 
them is Gondi, spoken mainly in the Cen- 
tral-Provinces, but overflowing into Orissa, north-eastern 
Madras, the Nizam’s Territories, Berar, and the neighbouring 


Intermediate Group. 




Survey. 

Census of 1921. 

Gondi . 

. 

. 1,322,190 

1,616,911 

Kolainl 


23,295 

23,989 

Kandhl 

. 

318,592 

483,668 

Kurukh 

. 

503,980 

865,722 

Malbar 

. 


344 

Malto 


12,801 

66,964 


Tot4L 

, 2,180,858 

3,053,598 


Gondi. 


goxdL 
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tracts of Central India. The Linguistic Survey shows that it has a common an- 
cestor with Tamil and Kanarese, and that it has little immediate connexion with its 
neighbour Telugu. The word ‘ Gondl ’ means ‘ the language of Goods,' but, as many 
Gonds have abandoned their proper tongite for that spoken by their Aryan-speaking 
neighbours, it is often impossible to say from the mere name alone what language is 
connoted by it. For instance, there are many thousands of Gonds in Baghelkhand, who 
have been reported to the Linguistic Survey as speaking Gondl, but this, on examina- 
tion, turned out to be a broken form of Bagheli. Similarly, the Gond Ojhas of Chhind- 

wara, in the heart of the Gond country, speak what is called 
o5hl ’ the Ojlii dialect, but this is also a jargon based on Bagheli. 

Until, therefore, all the various forms of alleged Gondi have been systematically ex- 
amined, great reserve must be used in speaking of the Gondi language ss a whole. The 
Linguistic Survey has done its best with the materials at its command, and its results 
may be taken as broadly correct at the present time, but there are no doubt several small, 
scattered, groups of Gonds the minutiie of whose speech it has not had an opportunity of 
e xamining . That there is such a language as Gondi proper, and that it is Dravidian, 
and that it is spoken by at least a million and a quarter people, there is not the 
slightest doubt. It has received considerable attention in late years, and has been given 
an excellent grammar, vocabulary, and reading book from the pen of Mr. Chenevix 

Trench. The language is said to have 
numerous dialects, of which the principal 

Gattu or Gotte, 
correct 

spelling, and Koi or Kdya are found in 
Chanda, Vizagapatam, and Godavari, and 
Koi also in the Bastar State and in the 
Nizam’s Territories. They differ little, if 
at all, between themselves or from the standard dialect, — indeed, the name Koi is that by 
which all Gonds call themselves. Mari or Maria and Parji are also spoken in Bastar. 
The names, however, indicate tribal rather than linguistic differences, and, so far as the 
information available entitles us to give an opinion, none of these names connote any 
real dialects. The true Gondi seems to be the same everywhere, with local variations of 
pronunciation, and the most that can be said is that as we go east and south it is more 
and more mixed with the neighbouring Telugu. Gondi has no written character of its 
own, and no literature, but portions of the Bible have been translated into it, and Mr. 
Trench, in his reading book, has preserved an interesting collection of traditions and 
folktales. 


G5ndi Dialects. 


Standard and Unspecified . 


Survey. 

. 1,147,303 

Gattu .... 


. . 2,033 

Koi . 

. : 

51,127 

Maria 

. 

104,340 

Parji .... 

. • 

17,387 


Total 

. 1,822,190 


are given on the margin, 
the former being said to be the 


JKolami. 


The Kolams are an aboi’iginal tribe of east Berar and of the TVardha District of the 

Central Provinces. They are usually classed as Gonds, but 
they differ from them in personal appearance, and both they 
and the Gonds repudiate the connexion. Their language differs widely from that of the 
neighbouring Gonds. In some points it agrees with Telugu, and in other respects with 
Kanarese and the connected forms of speech. There are also some interesting points of 
analogy with the Toda of the Nilgiris, and the Kolams must, from a philological point 
of view, be looked upon as remnants of an old Dravidian tribe that have not been 
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KOLIHX DIALECTS. 


Standard 
Bbili c»£ Basim 
NaikI 


Total 


Survey. 
, 28,100 
, P 
, 195 

28,295 


Bhili of Basim. 


TTaiki. 


involved ii. tlie development of the principal Dravidian languages, or of » tribe that has 

not orMnallv spoken a Dravidian form of speech. There are two other forms of speech, 
noron D m ' 1 spoken by petty tribes, which are closely 

allied to Kola mi, and which can most 
conveniently be looked upon as dialects of 
that language. In the Basim District of 
Berar there are three or four hundred Bhils. 
Most of these speak Bhili, which will be 
discussed under the head of the Indo- Aryan 
languages, but in the Pusad Taluqa of that District there are 
some of these Bhils who speak a language almost identical 
with Kulami. Whether these people are really Bhils or not we must leave, to ethno- 
logists to decide. Suffice it to say here that they are locally called ‘ Bhils,’ and that 
their language, like that of any other language spoken by the tribe, is locally 
known as e Bhili.’ How many of the Basim Bhils speak this particular dialect, 
is unknown, their language having been returned as the same as that of 
the other Bhils of the District. It was not till the language specimens 
had been received that the existence of this Dravidian dialect was discovered 

by the Linguistic Survey. The other dialect is NaikI, the 
language of a few Darwe Gonds of Chanda District in the 
Central Provinces. It is almost extinct. It differs from Gondi and agrees with 
Kolami in many important points. The name 1 Naild’ is not confined to this dialect.. 
In the Central Provinces and in Berar it is commonly used as a synonym of Banj&ri, 
and in the Bombay Presidency ‘ Naik a di ’ is the name of a Bhil dialect. These are both 
Tndo- Aryan. 

Kandhi, as the Oriyas call it, or Kui (compare the meaning of the term £ Koi ’ 

explained above), as its speakers call themselves and their 
language, is commonly called Khond by Europeans. It 
Khonds of Orissa and the neighbourhood, well known 
to ethnologists for their custom of humau sacrifices. It is -unwritten and has 
no literature, but portions of the Bible have been translated into it, the Oriya 
character being used to represent its sounds. The language is much more nearly related' 
to Telugu than is Gondi, and has the simple conjugation of the verb which distinguishes 
the Dravidian languages of the south. Kandhi is spoken not only in Orissa, hut also in 
the Ganjam and Vizagapatam Districts of Madras and in the neighbourhood. With these 
latter the Survey was not concerned, and no information is available as to whether they 
use any dialectic peculiarities. The Kandhi of the Linguistic Survey has two dialects, 
an eastern, spoken in Gumsur of Madras and the adjoining parts of Orissa, and a western, 
spoken in Chinna Kimedi. 

Further north, in the hills of Chota Nagpur, and in Sambalpur and Baigarh to 
Kurukh. their south, scattered amid a number of Munda languages*- 

— we find the Dravidian Kurukh or, as it is often called, Orao. 

Still further north, on the Ganges hank, we find the closely related Malto spoken by the 
Maler of Rajmahal. According to their own traditions, the ancestors of the tribe speak- 
ing these two languages lived originally in the Carnatic, whence they moved north up 


Kandhi. 


is the language of the 


KTJBTJICH, MALTO, TELT7GTT. 
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the Narbada River, and settled in Bihar on the banks of The River Son. Driven thence 
by the Musalmans, the tribe split into two divisions, one of which followed the course of 
the Ganges and finally settled in the Rajmahal Hills, while the other went up the Son 
and occupied the north-western portion of the Chota Nagpur Plateau. The latter were 
the ancestors of the Kurukhs and the former of the Maler. This account agrees with 
the features presented by the two languages, which show that (like Gondi) they must be 
descended from the same Dravidian dialect that formed the common origin of Tamil and 
Kanarese. 


In the Central Provinces Kurukh is usually called Kisan, the language of cultiva- 
tors, or Koda, the language of diggers. The latter name should not be confused with 
the name Koda, which in Chota Nagpur is sometimes given to one or other dialect of 
the Munda Kherwari. Kurukh has no literature, and is unwritten, save for translations 

of the parts of the Bible and a few small books written by 
missionaries. It has no proper dialects, but a corrupt form, 
known as ‘ Berga OraS,’ is found in the Native State of Gangpur. The Kurukhs near 

the town of Ranchi have abandoned their own language, and 
speak a corrupt Mundarl called ‘ Horolia Jhagar.’ After 
the Survey had been completed, there turned up a new 
language spoken in Chota Nagpur, registered for the first 
time in the Census of 1901 under the name of Malhar. Like 
so far as we can judge from the specimens received, to be 


Berga Orao. 


Horolia Jhagar- 

the Dravidian section of 

Malhar. 


Malto. 


Berga Orao, it turns out, 
merely corrupt Kurukh. 

The last of these intermediate languages is Malto or Maler, spoken by the Maler 

tribe inhabiting the hills near Rajmahal on the Ganges. 
The traditions regarding it, and its relationship to Tamil 
and Kanarese, have been told above, under the head of Kurukh* la its grammar it 
is closely related to that language, but it has borrowed much of its vocabulary from the 
Indo- Aryan languages spoken in its neighbourhood. It also appears to have borrowed 
to a small extent from the neighbouring Santali. It must be remarked that the term 
4 Malto ’ is also used to denote the corrupt Bengali spoken by the Aryanized hillmen of 
the Rajmahal Hills. The Maler also call themselves Sauria, and their language is also 
known to Europeans by the name of ‘ Rajmahali.’ Malto possesses no literature, except 
that portions of the Bible have been translated into it. 


The Andhra Group is a group of dialects, for it contains only one language, 

Telueu. As a vernacular, this is more 


Andftra Language. 

Telugu Dialects, 

Survey. 

Standard and Unspecified . 

. 19,735,840 

Korn t^ii , - * 

3,827 

Sale war! . 

3,660 

Golarl • c . • 

25 

Reradi . « • • 

1,250 

Yadau * 

27,099 

KamUtM , . • • 

12,200 

Dasani - * * * 

P 

Total 

. 19,783,901 


widely spread and has a greater number of 
speakers even than Tamil. In the north it 
reaches to Chanda in the Central Provinces, 
and, on the coast of the Bay of Bengal, to 
Chicacole, where it meets the Indo-Aryan 
Oriya, To the west it covers half of the 
Nizam’s dominions. The district thus oc- 
cupied was the Andhra of Sanskrit geogra- 
phy, and was called Telingana by the 
Musalmans. Speakers of the language also 

1 2 
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appear In the independent territory of Mysore and, in the area occupied by Tamil. 
Only on the west coast are they altogether absent. The Telngu or Telinga language 
ranks nest to Tamil among the Dravidian languages in respect of culture and copiousness 
of vocabulary, and exceeds it in euphony. Every word ends in a vowel, and it has been 
called the Italian of the East. It used to be named the Gentoo language from the 
Portuguese word meaning ‘gentile,’ but this term has dropped out of use among 
modern writers. It employs a written character nearly the same as that used for 

Kanarese, and having the same origin, as explained under 
jL.iC8OT.ture, the head of that language. Its vocabulary borrows freely 

from Sanskrit, and it has a considerable literature. The earliest surviving 
writings of Telugu authors date from the twelfth century, and include a -t / a h d h // d i o. t a 
by Xannappa ; but the most important works belong to the fourteenth and subsequent 
centuries. In the beginning of the sixteenth century the court of Krishna Raya 
of "V ijayanagar was famous for its learning, and several branches of literature were 
enthusiastically cultivated. Allasani Peddana, his laureate, is called ‘ the Grandsire of 
Telugu poetry,’ and was the pioneer of original poetical composition in the language, 
other writers having contented themselves with translating from Sanskrit. His best- 
known work is the Svardchisha-Mmmcharita, which is based on an episode in the 
Markandeija Pur ana. Krishna himself is said to have written the Amulctamdlyada. 
Another member of his court was Nandi Timmana, the author of the Pdrijdtdpaharana. 
Surana (flourished 1560) was the author of the Kalapurnddaya, which is an admired 
original tale of the loves of Nalakiibara and Kalabhashini, and of many other works. 
The most important writer was, however, Yemana (sixteenth century), the poet of the 
people. He wrote in the colloquial dialect, and directed his satires chiefly against caste 
distinctions and the fair sex. He is to-day the most popular of all Telugu authors, and 
there is hardly a proverb or a pithy saying that is not attributed to him. 


Telugu did not fall completely under the operations of the Survey, and no informa- 
tion has been received as to the existence of any dialects. So 
far as I have been able to ascertain it has no proper dialects, 
unless we can call by that name a few tribal corruptions of the standard language. Such 

are Komtau, Salewari, and Golari, all reported from the 
sai&wari District of Chanda in the Central Provinces. Komtau is 

cyr 1 ' the Telu §' u spoken by Komtis or shopkeepers ; Salewari that 

spoken by Salewars or weavers ; and Golan that spoken in 
Chanda by Golars, a class of nomadic herdsmen. Elsewhere the Golars are reported to 

speak a dialect of Kanarese. Beradi is the Telugu spoken 
by the Berads of Belgaum in the Bombay Presidency. They 
are notorious thieves, and also faithful village watchmen, protecting the inhabitants from 
the more enterprising members of the tribe. Their language is ordinary Telugu, with a 
slight admixture of Kanarese. Yadari is the dialect of a wandering tribe of quarry men 

found in the Bombay Presidency. It is simply vulgar 
Kamstiu. Telugu. Kamathi is a similar dialect used by the brick- 

Dasari layers of Bombay and the neighbourhood, and similar again. 

is the Dasari of the Dasarus. These last are wandering beg- 
gars found in Belgaum, some of whom speak Kanarese and others Telugu. ~ ” 


Seradi. 


BE.AH.ri. 
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It is not necessary to do more than register the names of Ladliadi and Bharia, two 

mongrel dialects of the Central Provinces. Thev are both 

Ladhadi and Bharia . . 

dialects oi people who m former time spoke Gondi. They 

have become Aryanized, and now speak corrupt Hindi. 

Turning now to the extreme north-west, far away from all other Dravidian languages, 

in the heart of eastern Baluchistan, we come to Brahui. 
Its speakers, the Brahms, somewhat below the medium 
height, with oval face, round eyes, and high slender nose , 1 have no physical characteris- 
tics entitling ethnologists to class them as members of the Dravidian race of India 
proper, hut that their language is in its essence Dravidian, though it has freely absorbed 
words from the vocabularies of the neighbouring Persian, Balochi, and Sindhi, cannot be 
doubted. All controversy on the subject has been finally settled by Mr. Bray’s works on 
the people and their language, which appeared after the publication of the Dravidian 
section of the Survey. The people lead a pastoral life, subsisting on the produce of their 
herds, and are generally inoffensive, sociable, and given to hospitality. They intermarry 
freely with non-Brahui tribes, and owing to the mixed character of the race nearly every 
Brahui is bilingual. According to Mr. Bray, the present Khan of Kalat used to talk 
Brahui to his mother and Balochi to his father and brothers. Some of the Brahui 
tribes hardly speak Brahui at all ; thus the Mirwaris, true Brahuis as they are reputed 
to be, speak Balochi almost to a man. The language has no written literature. When 
written, the Persian character is generally employed, although in books written by 
Europeans the Homan character is preferred. 


1 See Bray, The Brahui Language > p. 4. 
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CHAPTER VIII.— THE INDO-EUROPEAN FAMILY. THE ARYAN 

SUB-FAMILY. 

The original home from which the populations, whom we now group together under 
Original Home. ^he name of Indo-Europeans, spread over Europe and parts 

of western and southern Asia, has been the subject of long 
discussion extending over many years. TTe English are probably most familiar with the 
cautious opinion expressed by the late Professor Max Muller that it was ‘somewhere m 
Asia , 5 although his oft-repeated warning that the existence of a family of Indo-Euro- 
pean languages does not necessarily postulate the existence of one Indo-European race, 
has too often been ignored by writers who should have known better. The earliest 
enquirers based their conclusions in the main on philology, and in former times it was 
universally assumed that the original seat should be sought for either on the Cau- 
casus or on the Hindukush. Since then other sciences have been made the handmaids 
of the problem. History, Anthropology, Astronomy, Geography, and Geology have all 
been pressed into the service. Eor a time philology fell into discredit, and a later 
opinion, based in the main on anthropology, asserted with equal decision that 
the locality must be looked for in north-western Europe. Still more recently a theory 
based on astronomy has placed it in the Arctic regions, while a school of patriotic Indian 
writers claims its own country as the Indo-European nidus. Later speculations have 
led us back to the old theory, and we have had Armenia and the country round the 
Oxus and Jaxartes pointed out to us as the place of origin. During the past twenty 
years, the opinion of Professor Otto Schrader was very generally accepted. According 
to him, the domicile to which we could trace back the oldest speakers of the form or 
forms of speech which ultimately developed into the modern Indo-European languages 
was probably to be sought for on the common borderland of Asia and Europe in the 
steppe country of southern Russia. Here they were a pastoral people ; here some of 
their number gradually took to agriculture ; and from here they wandered to the east 
and to the west. A later hypothesis, based on the distribution of vegetables and 
animals the names of which have survived from the most ancient times, on geological 
history, and on discoveries lately made in Asia Minor, is that put forward by Professor 
P. Giles in the Cambridge History of India . 1 According to him, the centre of dispersion 
must have been farther to the north and west than the locality proposed by Professor 
Schrader, that is to say it was most probably a tract which may roughly be considered 
as equivalent to the modern Austria-Hungary. Finally, the late J. de Morgan, in a 
book that appeared while these pages were passing through the press, placed the original 
home in Siberia, though he admitted Austria-Hungary as a secondary centre of dispersion. 

The first great linguistic division of the people was into the so-called centum - 

speakers and satem -speakers. Most 2 of the former, who 
Centum- and saiem-speakers. uge q some ^ 0 rd cognate to the Latin centum (i.e. kentmn'i 

for the numeral ‘ hundred , 5 wandered westwards, and their language became the parent 
of that spoken by the Greek, Latin, Keltic, and Teutonic races. The latter, with whom 

1 Vol. I, pp. 65 ff. 

2 Kot all. Remains of an old language of the cenfitm-gtoxL]) have lately been discovered in tlie desert country of 
Central Asia. 
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we are immediately concerned, and who expressed the idea of fomdied by some wo d 
Lresnondin. to the hypothetical form satem, in the mam settled m the east, and from 
their language are descended the speech-groups which we call Aryan Armen niii, Phiy- 
gian, Thracian, Albanian, and Balto-Slavonic. We have to do only with the fiist of 

th©S6 SIX 

“ It is a matter for regret that this term ‘Aryan ’ is frequently used, and especially 

by the English, in an extended sense, as equivalent to 
Meaning of the word ‘Aryan/ s j nc i 0 _;Ear 0 p e an.’ It is really the name of one of the tribes 

of these snfm-people, as used by these people themselves. In the following pages it 
will be used only with this meaning, and it will not be applied to other satem- people, 
or to languages,* such as English, Latin, or German, which are sometimes called ‘Aryan 
languages’ in England. This word ‘Aryan’ is an Aryan word, originally used by 
the Aryan people, and among other suggested interpretations is said to mean ‘ of good 
family,*’ ‘noble.’ Indians and Eranians who are descended from an Indo-European 
stock have a perfect right to call themselves Aryans, but we English have not . 1 

According to Professor Schrader’s theory, at some time unknown to us these 

Aryans wandered forth from the Russian steppes, probably 
by a route north of the Caspian Sea. Thence as a united 
people, passing through Turkestan, they finally reached the country round the modern 
Khokand and Badakhshan, where they split up, one party entering India via the Kabul 
Valley, and the other proceeding westwards into what is now Merv and Eastern Persia. 
The great difficulty in accepting this route consists, as Professor Giles points out, in 
the geological history of the country north of the Caspian. He says 2 : — 


Aryan wanderings. 


The Caspian is an inland sea which is steadily becoming more shallow and contracting in area, IS van 
if it had been little larger than it is at present, the way into Turkestan between it and the Aral Sea leads 
through the gloomy desert of Ust Urt which, supposing it existed at the period when migration took place, 
must have been impassable to primitive men moving with their families and their flocks and herds, But 
there is good evidence to show that at a period not very remote the Caspian Sea extended much further to 
the north, and ended in an area of swamps and quicksands, while at an earlier period which, perhaps, 
however, does not transcend that of the migration, it spread far to the east and included within its area the 
Sea of Aral and possibly much of the low-lying plains beyond. Turkestan in primitive times would 
therefore not have been easily accessible by this route. There is in fact no evidence that the ancestors of the 
Persians, Afghans, and Hindus passed through Turkestan at all. 

Assuming, on the other hand, that a centre (whether primary or secondary) 
of dispersion was what is now Austria-Hungary, a natural route from there to 
the East, — one which we know from history has been followed by other waves 
of migration, — would be over the Dardanelles 3 across Asia Minor from west 


1 No completely satisfactory name has yet been found to connote the whole family of speeches which I call above ‘ Indo- 
European’. ‘Indo-Geraanic,’ ‘ Indo-Teutonie,’ ‘ Indo-Keltic,’ ‘ Indo-Classic,’ ‘Japhetic,’ ‘ Mediterranean,’ ‘ Aryan,’ and 
(for the speakers) ‘Wiros,’ have all been suggested, and some, especially ‘ Indo-Gennanic,’ are used at the present 
day. Something may he said for and against each of these names. I have selected ‘Indo-European’ as to me the least 
objectionable. Some well-known scholars maintain that the word ‘ Aryan’ belongs to the common stock of all the Indo- 
European languages, and that in Europe it has survived in Keltic languages in the Old Irish word (lire, a prince. That 
may be, but I know of no reason for believing that the word was ever employed to signify the speakers of Indo-European ~ 
the ‘ Wires’ of Professor P. Giles,-as a whole. It is a convenient word, and that is really all that can be said for’ its 
extended sense of Indo-European.’ 

2 Op. cit p. 69* 


” H ?. re also . be an obstacle . to the P assa 8 e of flocks and herds, but there is no reason for assuming that these 

necessarily accompanied the migration. It is far more likely that these people who crossed the Dardanelles appeared as wav. 
after wave of bavarian invaders from the north, who lived by rapine and plunder. If, by origin, they were a pastoral 
people, there would have been no difficulty in their acquiring new flocks and herds as plunder along their eastward route. 
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■to east, and into Persia through northern Mesopotamia. Such a migration would 
not have been an affair of a single movement of a single body of people, but would have 
been in wave after wave, and the Wiros, — as Professor Giles calls these speakers of 
the original parent of the Indo-European languages,— before they won through must 
have had many hard struggles with populations already existing. The earlier waves, 
perhaps beginning about 2,500 b. c., would, according to him, represent the ancestors of 
the Aryans, and the later those of the Armenians, Phrygians, Mysians, and Bithynians. 

About 2,500 b. c. we find an Indo-European people called 
Manda in possession of northern and north-western Persia, or 
-approximately what we now know as Media. These were satera-speakers. To their west- 
lay the country of Subartu, inhabited by a non-Indo-European population, corresponding 
to the- country north and north-west of Babylon, and including the kingdom of Mitanni 
in North Syria. Still further west, in Cappadocia of Asia Minor, was the Hittite capital 
near the present Boghazkeui, which about 2,000 b. c. was conquered by another wave of 
Indo-European invaders, known as Hatti 1 , who were ce^wwa-speakers. We thus find that 
at about this period of ancient history there were two settlements of Indo-Europeans in 
the Near East,— one, an earlier, the Manda, — sa#m-speakers, — in Media, and the other, a 
later, the Hatti, — cerafofm-speakers, — in Cappadocia, the two being separated by the non- 
Indo-European Subartu. 

About 2,000 B. C. the Manda conquered Subartu, including Mitanni, and came 
into relations, more or less hostile, with the Hatti. Through the kingdom of Mitanni 
they also came into contact with the Egyptians, and correspondence between them and 
the Pharaohs has been found on the bank of the Nile at Tel el Amama. In this corre- 
spondence (da ting about 1400 b. c.) we find mention of several Mitanni princes 
bearing distinctly Indo-European names. On the other hand, among the relics 'of the 
Hatti of Boghazkeui, we find references to the gods of Mitanni, — whose names reappear 
later in India as Mitra, Indra, Yaruna, and the two Nasatyas, — and also, in 
connexion with chariot-races, Mitanni words of undoubted Indo-European origin, and in 
the forms which would be employed by saterai-speakers. Finally, the Hatti were 
wiped out about 1200 b. c. by another wave of Indo-European invaders, — that of the 
Thraco-Phrygians, — and at about the same period, Mitanni was conquered by Assyria, 
and our interest in both here ceases 2 . 

Let us now return to the Manda in their earliest seat known to us, in and about 
Media. We have no information as to how they reached that locality, but, as stated 
above, Professor Giles looks upon these s«im-speakers as the descendants of a very early 
swarm of Indo-European invaders, who, starting from Austria-Hungary, crossed the 
Dardanelles and pushed eastwards along Asia Minor and North Mesopotamia into 
Media. The Hatti would then represent a later swarm which did not get much farther 

than Cappadocia. 

Here I may be pardoned for making a digression, to tell of other theories put for- 
ward to account for the origin of these Mandas. Above, I 
tneWanda^ ^ ° f have given the explanation of Professor Giles. If we accept 
■ Wh o-rounds for assuming that the original centre of dispersion was the Danubian plain, 

— r Hitti te. The language of the original inhabitants, which was altogether different, may be called 1 Protohatti ’ or 

4 p2b rf ■ the above is based on Professor A. Ungnad’s Die dlteeten Volheruundernugen Yorderanen* Breslau, 1923. 
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and that these Manias were the Aryans, or one of the Aryan tribes, who m later tunes 
took possession of Persia and invaded India, it is most likely that their route was the 
same as that taken subsequently by the Hatti, and that, after reading Asm Minor, 
they crossed Mesopotamia to the seat where we find them mentioned in the earliest 
written documents. An alternative route round the north and east of the Black Sea has 
ited, hut here the Caucasus would have presented a f ormidable barrier hardly 


been suggest 


V Cc 


ailed Indo-Europeans of 


passable to a pastoral people. 

These Mandas, if not mentioned byname, but 
North. Persia, have been accounted for in other ways . 1 

Professor Keith, following Professor E. Meyer, agrees that these Indo-European 

names and words found in Mitanni and the neighbour- 
The theory of Asiatic origin. j 100( ^ are WO rds, that is to say neither Indo- Aryan 

or Er ania n, but belonging to the original Aryan language from which liot.li arc derived. 
If I may venture an opinion on such a subject, it seems to me to he certain that this 
was actually the state of affairs, and I would go further and say that it is quite possible 
that some of the oldest hymns of the Rig Veda, which arc usually looked upon as having 
been composed in India, may have been originally composed in this Aryan language, 
and handed down from generation to generation by word of mouth till they received in 
India the form in which we have them at present . 2 But Professor Keith differs from 
Professor Giles in fixing the centre of dispersion. He maintains that this was in Asia* 
and that these sate»»-speaking Aryans came to Media from the East, not from the 'West, 
while the other speakers of Indo-European, most of whom were cent mu- speakers, wont 
into Europe by a route north of the Aral and the Caspian. Before this is accepted, 
Professor Giles’s arguments based on a vocabulary which points to the Danubian plain as 
the original centre of both centum - and satew-speakers must be considered. 

A still later theory, founded not on language or ethnology, but on the history of 
mi .. the glacial period of Europe, has been put forward bv the 

late J. de Morgan. He would put the original centre of 
dispersion in Siberia, which was a semi-tropical region, at a time when North Europe 
was covered with ice. Owing to climatic changes at the end of the glacial period, 
Europe became habitable while Siberia became unable to support life, and its inhabitants 
were forced to migrate in various directions. The ancestors of the Indo-Europeans 
gradually wandered off at least in two directions — one body, mostly centum- speakers, 
going west into Europe, where (much as Professor Giles maintains) the Danubian plain 
became a secondary centre of dispersion. Most of the others, who were safe* -speakers, 
went south-west and peopled Persia and the neighbouring countries. In {his wav he 
would explain the presence of the Mandas in Media, and of the ancestors of the Persians 
on the Persian plateau, and it was these two closely related, but independent bodies of 
immigrants that together formed the Aryans. These were o nly cousins, not brothers, of 

». pp k siV^kilTa ! 1 in ti Plnf T or Ke L tVs articl ° “ Indo ‘ lrnn ‘ w,is ” in <h< ‘ 

»nd Keith i. J. E. J, S. >m, n . **, ° H " M * 

* J 01 ' ttie A 0l ' lglnal kn ? u ^ e cf tlie Veaic hymns, sec footnote’ to page 115 

i« «» Mm. * s,„u„ 

^ 111 ^^hnex s $phemerides Bibliographioues for Time- Julv Tlu* miesfion h 

discussed at much greater length on pp. 172ff of the sam* a r> n * ? • * . T ° Unt ^ 1 1 qutfetion u 

were passing through the press. It l too -Veto do mow * rekvt ? mre wtentale which appeared while these hne, 

P ‘ ,0 ° * a *'° 10 <l0 more here than draw attention to this important work 
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the Hittites who came from the Danube valley, across the Dardanelles, into Asia Minor. 
The theory is attractive but has not, as yet, been thoroughly discussed by other scholars. 1 

The above digression is however, hardly relevant to the history of Indo- Arran 
The Aryan progress from the languages. TV hat is relevant, is the identification of the 
Manda country. Mandas as Indo-Europeans twenty-five centuries before our 

era. It is agreed by writers who differ in other respects that these Manias were 
Aryans. We therefore have here one firm chronological fact, — that there were Aryans 
settled, and powerful, in North and North-West Persia in 2500 b. c. Wherever they 
originally came from, we can find no sign that they had come from the South or from 
the South-East, and there is no evidence that they had come up there from Southern 
Persia, or (as some writers have thought) from India. We find them first in and about 
Media, and there they waxed powerful, and, as we have seen, conquered Subartu. To 
us, the immediate point of interest is that they had gods whose names we meet sub- 
sequently in India, and that they spoke a sotem-language closely connected with the 
ancient Vedic Sanskrit. We have seen that, in the West, they were ultimately wiped 
out by the Assyrians, but, in Media, they maintained themselves side by side with brethren 
who had settled on the Persian plateau, and whose remains have lately been discovered by 
de Morgan. It is at this stage of history that we hear of the united Medes and Persians 
as Aryans. Some of these Aryans remained in Persia, while others continued their 
progress, entered India as the ultimate limit in one direction of the Great Adventure, and 
there became to a certain extent isolated from their brethren by the mountainous coun- 
try of Afghanistan and the Hindukush. 

As has happened over and over again in similar eases 2 , the language of those 
Aryans who became isolated in India among a strange population retained an archaic 
form, which was lost at a comparatively early period by those who remained in Persia. 
We have just seen how the early Indo-Aryans still called their gods by names which 
were in use while the joint Aryans were still within touch of Boghazkeui in Cappadocia, 
hut which soon became obsolete in Persia. Thus, in the two countries the languages of 
each section of the Aryans developed on independent lines and at different rates, the 
rate of development in India being slower than that in Persia. The language of those 


Indo- Aryan and Eranian. 


that arrived in India became the parent of the Indo- Aryan 
languages, while the languages of the Aryans that remained 


in Persia developed into the modem Eranian (or, as it is often called, the ‘Iranian’) 


family of languages 3 . 

As for the latter, at the time that their brethren set out in wave after wave on the 


further migration into India, their language was of course the same as theirs ; but in 


1 In Vol. IV (1926), pp. 147ff of the Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies Dr. Charpentier states his agreement with 
de Morgan’s conclusion that Central Asia was the original home of the Indo-Europeans. A passing reference may also be 
made here to the suggestion that a relationship existed between Sumerian, the ancient language of Mesopotamia, and the 
early speech of the Aryans, contained in C. Autran’s important article entitled La G-rece et V Orient ancien in c Babylonica, * 
Vol. VIII (1924), pp. I29fE. 

2 Professor Giles quotes the parallel cases of the Spanish spoken in Mexico and Peru, where the isolation of the speakers 
amid a more numerous native population has tended to conserve a dialect much more archaic and much more like the Spanish 

, of the sixteenth century than is the language now spoken in Spain. To take another example nearer home, it is well known 
that much of the English spoken by the lower classes in Ireland is not a corrupt form of modern English, but is the 


English of Elizabethan days. , , „ 

3 Strictly speaking, as we employ the term * Indo- Aryan we should also call the other linguistic subfamily the 
‘ Erano- Aryan ’. It is, however, shorter to use ‘ Eranian ’ without the addition of ‘ Aryan ’, and the use of the word will 
lead to no confusion. In the case of India it is different, for there are many Indian languages which are not Aryan, Hence, 
in order to connote the Aryan languages which have developed in India, we must use the term ‘ Indo- Aryan 
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Persia, after they had been left behind, it gradually developed into Eraman. In the 
earHer stages of this development, when they spoke what we may call * Proto-Eranian \ 
le. while the language still retained much of the characteristics of the original 
Aryan joint language which had already been carried towards India, but 
had also shown tendencies towards some of the characteristics of Eranian, 
other waves of the Persian population also wandered like their predecessors 
towards the East, but took a more northerly course, north of the Hindukusli, into the 

Pamir region. There they crossed the Hindukusli, and 
Dardie. descended into what is now the Dard country, where they 

probably found the ancestors of the modern speakers of Burushaski. These they either 
conquered and displaced, or else settled amongst, imposing on them their language. In 
this inhospitable country, separated from their home in Persia by tremendous mountain 
ranees, their Proto-Eranian tongue developed independently into the modern Dard 
lang uag es, which still present features partly Eranian and partly Indo- Aryan 1 . 

As in the other eases, this first wave or set of waves of Proto-Eranian was in course 
of time followed by others which also took the same route north of the Hindukusli. By 

this time the Proto-Eranian of Persia had become fully 
developed into Eranian, and the language of these later 
migrants has survived in the Ghalchah languages of the Pamirs which, as we shall see,, 
are thoroughly Eranian in character. But they did not confine themselves to the 
Pamirs, for some of these early Eranian speakers wandered on even further east into 
Central Asia. These last have disappeared as speakers of Eranian tongues, but traces • 
of their old language have been discovered as one of the results of the explorations in 
Central Asia carried out by Sir Aurel Stein 2 . 

Survey. Census of 1921. 

Eranian .... 4,617,890 1,987,943 

Dardie . . . . 1,195,902 1,304,319 

Indo-Aryan .... 226,060,611 229,660,555 


Ghalchah. 


Total for Aryan languages in India . 231,874,403 232,852,817 


We thus find the Aryan languages 
ultimately divided into three branches, 
— the Eranian, the Dardie, and the 
Indo-Aryan. 


1 This account of the development of Dardie differs from that given on pp. 7fL of Yol. YI1I, Pt. ii of the Survey. 
The latter was written on the older assumption of an Aryan settlement in Khokand and Badakhshan, and of the division 
there into two nationalities, one marching southwards into India, and the other westwards into Persia. The language of the 
former developed into Indo-Aryan and of the latter into Eranian. According to that account, the Dardie languages branched . 
off from the Eranian after the split, but before Eranian had fully developed. I illustrated it by the following diagram : — 


Aryan. - > > 




> 


Indo-Aryan, Dardie. 

In the present account, the result is the same, but the diagram would he :< — 


■ Eranian. 



Indo-Aryan. 


’ Here a « ain ’ * e rea «ons given in the preceding footnote, the explanation of the development of the Eranian 
languages differs from that given on page 1 of Vol. I of the Survey. But, as before, the results are the same in this case • 
also. 
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Omitting the Dardic languages for the present from consideration, we return to the 
Eranians and the Indo-Aryans. As in the case of the western Indo-Europeans, wher- 
ever these two Aryan branches wandered, they found themselves in the presence of 
aboriginal populations, who were either driven by the invaders into the mountainous 
, . . tracts of their own country, or else, — and this in the maiority 

Race mixture with Aborigines. d 

of cases, — were conquered, and compelled to adopt an Aryan 
form of speech. Nevertheless, as Professor Justi remarks, the ethnical character of the 
Aryans, who had immigrated in comparatively small numbers, and probably with an 
insufficient number of women, became so altered, partly by intermixture with the 
numerically superior aborigines, and partly owing to climatic influences, that, anthropo- 
logically speaking, they have developed into races alien to those of Euiope, with v hom 
they are connected by a relationship of language. Just as, speaking generally, the 
inhabitants of Southern Europe have sprung from a stem which is not that of the 
Swedes or Prieslanders, so, from the point of view of anthropology, the Hindus are a race 
altogether different from the Teutons, whose language is, nevertheless, related to 
Sanskrit, and the Persians of the present day show a far closer resemblance to Orientals 
of other stocks than they do to the linguistically related fair compiexioned sons of the 
sea-coasts of the north. 


CHAPTER IX.— THE ERANIAN BRANCH. 


Eranian Branch. 


~W estern (P ersian) 
Eastern 


Purvey. 

7,579 

4,610,311 


6,268 

1,981,675 


Total in India 


4,617,890 1,987,948 


We have left the Eranian Branch of the Aryans in Persia, after noting that some of 

them spread eastwards north of the Hindulcush. these last 
are now represented by the inhabitants of the Pamirs, who 
Census Of 1921. still speak Eranian languages, and, farther 
east, even in Yarkand, we find tribes of 
Aryan build and complexion who have 
adopted the Tartar of the nations that have 
conquered them in later times. We may 
therefore take the Sarikol country on the east of the Pamirs 
as the eastern limit of the Eranian languages spoken at the 
present day. The Eranians who remained in Persia occupied Merv, the whole of Persia, 
Afghanistan, and Baluchistan. In the latter tracts, the eastern limit of Eranian speech 
may be taken as coinciding roughly with the river Indus, although a good deal of the 
country west of that river was once occupied by Indo- Aryans, and Indo- Aryan languages 
are still found there. It does not appear that the Eranians ever occupied the country 
now known as Kafiristan or the Laghman country between Kafiristan and the Kabul 
river. That tract seems to have been occupied before their arrival by Dardic tribes. 


Limits of Eranian speech. 


At the earliest period for which we have documentary evidence we find Eranian 

speech divided into two not very dissimilar languages, com- 
monly called Persic and Medic, though Persic and Non- 
Persic would be better names 1 . 


Persic and Medic. 


Persic, Old Persian. 


The oldest form of the Persic language that we are acquainted with is the ‘ Old 

Persian 5 of the Achaemenides, of which the best known 
example is found in one of the versions of the inscription of 
Darius I or Darayavahush (b. c. 522-486) at Behistun. It was the official language of 
the court of Persepolis, and as such was used over the whole of Eran, being employed not 
only in government documents, but also, inevitably, as a common means of communica- 
tion between the inhabitants of different provinces, much as Hindostani is used in India 
at the present day. The next stage of this Persic language which we meet in a written 

form is the “Middle Persian” or Pahlavl (i.e., Parthian) of 
the Sassanides (third to seventh centuries a. d.), which bears 
much the same relation to modern Persian that the Prakrit languages do to the modern 

Indo- Aryan vernaculars. Einally, we have modern Persian, 
which developed into a language of literature and polite 
society, and thus became fixed at an early period. Save for the admixture of Arabic 


Middle Persian. 


Persian. 


, ‘ Th ® ( features of the ‘ Medio * language we, and are, found not only in Media, which corresponds to the 
moaern i ca :h- Western Persia and Kurdistan, the ancient Manda, hut also in tracts far to the east. They are, moreover 

character! fst ,c of the language of the Avesta, which is East Eranian in origin. The term ‘ Medic ’ is, however, a convenient 

L° S u\ tnle Whi ° h W8S m03t impwtant Politieally among those who used the non-Persic language. At the 
I jhouid be carefully noted that although the Avesta is written in ‘Medic’, that is no ground for assuming that 
»! ™ , eAla ° r anyw here in neighbourhood. This view, it is true, is held by some scholars, hut the 

tot he begged by the wrong use of the word 1 Medic 


one as def 
■same tins 
Its birtli 

question j 


MEDIC. 


A 


•words, it has been on the whole the same language for a thousand years. Under 
Musalman dominion it became one of the great vehicles of Indian literature, and some of 
the most famous Persian boots, including the greatest lexicographical worts, have been 
composed in India. It is nowhere a vernacular of that country, but is one of the 
languages of belles lettres among the educated Musalmans. As stated by Mr. Baines in 
the Census Heport for 1891, ‘ In Bengal and Rangoon there are remnants of" the old 
ruling families of Delhi and Lucknow ; in the Pan jab, traders and immigrants are 
found, and the refugees from Afghanistan, and in Bombay, horse-dealers and emi- 
grants from Persia who have settled down in the chief towns. Beyond these centres 
there is hardly any real Persian spoken, and a good deal of what is returned as such is 
but the better sort of Urdu. 5 In addition to the above we may mention a Persian 
colony in Baluchistan. Here we find 7,579 people speaking a Persian dialect locally 
known as DeliwarL These, however, are not by any means the only people of Eranic 
origin who have made India their home. In the times of the Greek successors of 
Alexander the Great and of the Indo-Scythians who followed them, adherents of the 
old Eranian sun-worship entered India as missionaries. Together with the elements of 
their religion, they were adopted into the ranks of the Brahmans themselves, and still 
survive as Sakadvipiya Brahmans. In later times votaries of the rival and more 
orthodox cult of Zarathustra settled in Western India, in order to escape Islaniitie 
persecution in their native land, and are now represented by the flourishing community 
of Parsees. But, in both cases, these immigrants have abandoned their Eranian 
vernacular and at the present day speak languages of India. The Persian of the Afghan 
refugees closely resembles the Badakhshl dialect of that form of speech, and contains a 
number of Pashto words. 


The group of dialects which are classed together under the name of the ‘ Medic 5 

language was spoken in , -widely separated parts of Eran. 
Media itself was in what is at the present time Western 
Persia, yet the Medic word for “dog, 55 

Eastern Eranian. Survey. Census of 1921. g „ a £ a w kich Herodotus has preserved to US, 

nistan-Balucliistan Sub- 4,610,311 1,981,675 1 ’ . , , 

ip , can claim the Omiuri spuk, and the Pashto 

iah Sub-Group . . ■» - spde, both spoken nowadays in distant 

Total . 4,610,311 1,981,675 Afghanistan, among its descendants, hut 

not the neighbouring Persian sag. In fact 


Eastern Eranian. Survey. Census of 1921. 

Afghanistan-Balucliistan Sub- 4,610,311 l,981,67o 

Group. 

Oxbalchab Sub-Group , 


4,610,311 1,981,675 


the one literary monument of ancient Medic that we possess, the A vesta, had its home, 
according to most authorities, not in Media, but in East Eran. The oldest parts of 
the Avesta probably date from about the sixth century before our era, and although 
large portions of it belong to a period many centuries later, we have no documents to 
illustrate the medieval Medic, as Pahlavi does for Persic. All that we have are the 
modern languages that have developed from it. These are the Ghalchah languages of 
the Pamirs, Pashto, Ormuri, Baluchi, and a number of dialects (of which the best known 
is Kurdish) spoken all over Persia and beyond. As the most important of these 
languages are spoken in the eastern portion of the ancient Eraa, they are conveniently 
classed under the name of the Eastern Group of the Eranian languages The dialects 


1 This name ‘ Eastern ’ must be taken with the same reservation as that- with which ‘Medic’ is here employed. The 
minor dialects are spoken not only in Central Persia, bnt even in the for north-west on the shores of the Caspian. 
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Survey. 

Census of 1921. 

Balochi 


704,586 

485,408 

Ormurl 

. 

. 

1,496,267 

1,981,675 

PasMo . 

Total 

8,905,725 

. 4,610,311 


THE -EBANIAN BKANCH. 

spoken in Persia do not concern us. Iliose 
more immediately connected with India 
may, on purely geographical grounds, be put 
under two suh-groups,— the Afglianistan- 
Baluchistan and the Ghalchah. I. shall 
deal with them in this order, beginning 
from the south. 

The home of the Balochi language is, as its name implies, Baluchistan, but it 

extends considerably beyond the usually recognized limits 
Balochi. 0 f that province. On the east it reaches to the Indus, as 

far north as Dera Ghazi Khan, although the country along the banks of that river is 
mainly inhabited by Indians whose language is either Lahnda or Sindhi. Northwards, 
in British Baluchistan, it extends to near Quetta, or, say, the thirtieth degree of north 
latitude, and, as we go westwards, it is found even further than this, up to the valley 
of the He lman d, where Pashto becomes the main language of the country. Still 
further west, where the lower course of the Helmand runs south to north, we ■ some to 
the Persian province of Sistan. Here Baloehes are found mixed with Persians, and the 
language of the tract is partly Balochi and partly Persian. Indeed nomadic Baloehes 
are found still further north, in Karman and as far as central Khurasan. South of 
Quetta, Balochi is the language of the greater part of British Baluchistan. It extends 
westwards as the principal language of the country over Persian Baluchistan as far as 
Bampur, and is spoken by at least a part of the population so far west as .Task, or, 
say, the fifty-eighth degree of east longitude. This large tract of country contains 
also another nationality, non-Eranian, namely the Brahuis, who have a language of 
their own. Brahui is spoken in the central part of British Baluchistan, and separates 

Balochi into two clearly distinguished 
dialects, viz., Eastern Balochi and Western 
Balochi or Makrani. The figures given 
for the Survey on the margin are, so far 


Balochi. 


Eastern Dialect 
Western Dialect 
Unspecified 


Survey. 

376,822 

324,899 

2,865 


Total 


as the western dialect is concerned, esti- 


704,588 ma tes, and include 200,000 as the probable 
number of speakers of the language in Persian territory. Each of the dialects has 
several minor sub-dialects, but the main division into Eastern and Western Balochi 
is sufficient for our present purpose. Besides phonetical and grammatical differences, 
the former is much richer in words borrowed from India. As in Pashto, both dialects 
freely borrow Arabic and Persian words. Unlike their Afghan neighbours, the 
Baloehes have found difficulties in pronouncing certain of the Arabic letters, so that 
some of the words taken from that language have been quaintly transformed. 

Balochi has but a small literature, most of which consists of folk-songs, tales, and 
the like, that have been collected by the late Mr. Dames and other scholars. We have 
grammars and vocabularies of both dialects, and several books of the Bible have been 
translated into it. Eor writing, both an adaptation of the Arab- Persian alphabet and 
the Boman alphabet- are employed. Of all the East Eranian languages, Balochi is the 
one that has most conserved archaic forms. Its consonantal system in some respects 
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stands on the same stage as that of the medieval Pahlavi. According to Professor 
•Geiger, it still preserves unchanged letters which fifteen hundred years ago had begun 
to lose their original sound in the language which is now modem Persian. In its 
.grammatical inflexions, also, several ancient forms are preserved. East of the Indus, 
Baloches, still using their native tongue, are found in some Native States as personal 
retainers and treasure-guards of the chiefs. These are usually Makranis. The Indian 
census does not record nearly all the speakers of the language, as those belonging to 
Afghanistan and Persia were necessarily omitted from enumeration. As stated above, 
.an estimate for these has been included in the figures of the Survey. 


The number of speakers of Ormurl is unknown. It is an isolated speech, also called 


Ormurl. 


Bargista 


or Barg a sta from the name of Mir Barak, the 


eponymous ancestor of the tribe, and is the tongue of a few 
thousand people settled near Kanigoram in Waziristan and in the Logar Valley in 
Afghanistan, localities outside the census area. Although thus spoken in the heart of 
Afghanistan, except for borrowed words it has no connexion with the Pashto of the 
surrounding Wazxri Pathans, and though belonging to what we have named (with 
reservations) the East Eranian group of languages, it seems to me to be perhaps 
related to Kurdish. The tribe has an impossible tradition that they came from 
Taman in Arabia, and that their language was invented for them by a very old and 
learned man named £ Umar Laban ’ some four hundred years ago. There are also a 
good many Ormurs settled in the North-West Frontier Province and in the Bahawalpur 
State, but they have all abandoned their own tongue. The language does not appear 
to possess any literature, but the Arab-Persian alphabet as adapted for Pashto has 
once or twice been employed for writing it. 

territory in the trans-Indus districts as far south as 
Dera Ismail Khan. Northwards it extends 


Pashto is spoken in British 
Pashto. 



Survey. 

North-Eastern Dialect 

S06,974 

South-Webtern Dialect 

676,402 

Unspecified ..... 

Estimated number of speakers outside 

' 63,349 

British Territory .... 

2,359,000 

Total 

3,905,725 


into the Yusuf zai country, Bajaur, Swat, 
and Buner, and through the Indus Kohistan 
at least as far as the river Kandia, where . 
the Indus takes its great turn to the south. 
In the northern parts of Swat, Buner, and 
the Kohistan, many of the inhabitants speak 
in their homes languages of Dardic origin, but Pashto is universal as a means of general 
intercommunication. In British territory its eastern boundary may roughiv be taken as 
coinciding with the course of the Indus, although there aie Pashto-speaking colonies in 
the Hazara and Attock Districts, and in Mianw ali it is spoken on both banks of the 
river. After entering the district of Dera Ismail Khan, the eastern boundary gradualjy 
slopes away from the Indus, leaving the lower parts of the valley in possession of 
Lahnda, and some thirty miles south of the town of Chaudhwan it meets Baluchi, 
and turns to the west. The southern boundary passes south of Quetta and tbiough 
Shorawak, till it is stopped by the desert of Baluchistan. Thence it follows the eastern 
and northern limits of the desert, with colonies down the rivers which ran south through 
the waste, to nearly the sixty-first degree of east longitude.. It then turns northwards 
up to about fifty miles south of Herat, where it reaches its limit to the north-west. The 
morthern boundary runs nearly due east up to the Hazara country, m which the 
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106 , P^htO tat -either Persian or language said to be ot Mongolian 

inhabitants do not employ Pasht Hazara eoimt ry, and just avoiding the 

origi n. Skirting the n est, srath, < ^ ^ Hind uku S h. Leaving Kaftristan to 

town of Ghazni, it final J S oeb “ _ ‘ Kabul jtiver up to Jalalabad, whence it runs up 

its east and north, it voug l v o^ already stated 1 . In this irregularly 

the Kunar so as to include Bajaur and , ‘ . p ki]lg . In British territory 

shaped area the population is by no i means ent King of Afghanistan 

theHindhs speak Lahnda, and m the do— ^ “l ir s , and Mrs, 

there is a great adnuxture of ^ Eoughly speaking, we 

fri 

tUe ‘tltot'^e^lrrmore' 

a portion o ™ P p a ktyes of Herodotus, and with the PaUlms of the 

have been compai Pather of History are probably represented at the 

VSdaS 't Why the Slts"—es, y the Apridis. M suhse^ient 
present daj } - ’ ’ d a ;11 su £a ce to record the fact that they liave 

history does not concern m here, and it ni w h ere they 

sereiul times mvaMMm f " .^shthna’ or ‘ Pakhtana ’), and that SUr 

SMh 1 r E ™^W, was of Afghan origin. Another class of Afghans comes 
Wo Mia each autumn, and wanders over the country during the cold weather, usually 
as pedlars or horse-dealers, hut sometimes for less reputable pursuits. 

Pashto has a literature of respectable extent and possessing works of merit, , which J are 
written in a modification of the Persian alphabet. It has received considerate attention 
from scholars both in India and in Europe. The rugged character of its sounds suits the 

nature of its speakers and of the mountains that form their home, but they are most 
inharmonious to the fastidious ears of other oriental lands. . 1 

the traditional Linguistic Survey of King Solomon's days m which Asats s^cimen 
of Pashto consisted of the rattling of a stone in a plot, and I may add lieie a well-know 
nroverb according to which. Arabic is science, Turk! is accomplishment, Persian is sugar, 
Hindustani is salt, hut Pashto is the braying of an ass ! In spite of these unfavourable 
remarks, though harsh-sounding, it is a strong, virile language, which is capable of 
expressing any idea with neatness and accuracy. In its general characteristics, it is much 
less archaic than Baluchi, and has borrowed not only a good deal of its vocabulary, 
but even part of its grammar from Indian sources. As a whole, it is a singulaily 
homogeneous form of speech, although two dialects are recognized, a North-Eastern 01 
Pakhth, and a South-Western or Pashto. They differ little except in pronunciation,, 
of which the two names are good and typical examples of the respective ways of uttering 
the same word. Each has several tribal sub-dialects, which also differ only in points 
of pronunciation. Nothing like the total number of Pashto speakers has been recorded 
in any Indian census, which was necessarily confined to settled British territory. 


the e banian branch. 


A All the above is clearly shown in the map facing page 5 of Voh X of the Survey. 
3 See Note 1 on page 2. 
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Ghalchaii Sub-Graup. 
Wakhi. 
ShigB.nl. 
Ishkashmi. 
MunjanL 


Leaving Afghanistan and passing northwards over Kafiristan and the Chitral 

country we come to the Ghalchah sub-group of the Eastern 
Eranian languages. They are all spoken in or near the 
Pamirs, and are closely connected with each other. They 
are Wakhi. spoken in Wakhan ; Bfiighnl or Ejjugnl in 
Shighnan and Roshan, with its dialect Sarikoli, spoken in 
the Taghdumbash Pamir and Sarikol; Ishkashrni, with 
its dialects Sanglichi and Zebaki, spoken in the country round Islikashm and Zebak ; 
Munjanl or Mnngi of Munjan, with its dialect Y iidgha ; and, according to some 
authorities, Yaghnobi, spoken some way to the north of the Pamirs round the head 
waters of the Zarafshan river. Of these the only one that immediately concerns us is 
Y iidgha or Leotkuh-i-war, which has overflowed from the Pamirs across the ridge of 
the Hindu kush by the Dorah Pass, and is spoken in the ‘Ludkho ’ Valley leading from 
that pass to Chitral. The others are also heard in Chitral and its neighbourhood, but only 
in the mouths of visitors. None of them except Y iidgha and some Wakhi spoken by a 
colony of immigrants which has settled in the Northern Hunza country (Guhyal) is 
vernacular in auy territory immediately under British influence, and even for these two 
the Survey has failed to gather any statistics. Our knowledge of Wakhi and of Shighnx 
is mainly based on the researches of Shaw, and Sir Aurel Stein has given us materials 
regarding Is hkas hrni which have been incorporated with the Survey results of my 
inquiries into Zebaki in a hook published by the Royal Asiatic Society. Of Wunjani 
and its dialect Yudgha very little is known. Of the latter General Biddulph has given 
us a short gr ammat ical sketch and vocabulary, which was the foundation of all 
.subsequent wri ting s till the Survey put further materials for it and a first account of 
Munjani at the disposal of students. To the philologist, the Ghalchah languages are 
of importance. They possess some grammatical forms in common with the Bardic 
languages to the south, and thus appear to be a link connecting the lattei with the 
Eranian languages. 
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CHAPTER X— THE DARDIC, OR PISACHA, BRANCH. 

We have seen above that the speech of those Aryans who remained m Persia 
developed in the ordinary course into what we have called the Eranian languages, while 
the speech of those Aryans who advanced into India, and there became isolated, developed 
at a slower rate, and retained for a longer period the characteristics of the original joint 
Aryan language. At an early period of the development of the Proto-Eranian language, 
i.e. while the speech of the Persian Aryans still retained much of this original Aryan 
speech, and therefore still possessed much that was common to it and to the Indo- Aryan 

languages, — some of these Persian Aryans migrated east- 
wards north of the Hindukush, occupied the Pamirs, and 


thence crossed the Hindukush southwards, in one or more waves, into the country now 
known as Bardistan. 1 This country appears at that time to have been inhabited by the 
ancestors of the tribe now found in Hunza-Nagar speaking the non- Aryan BurushaslcI, 
who were quite possibly remnants of the old inhabitants of north-western India driven 
thither by the arrival of the first Indo- Aryan invaders. In this rugged and inhospitable 
country the speech of the Aryan invaders from the north, influenced, no doubt by the 
non-Aryan tongue of the previous inhabitants, developed on its own lines, — neither 
Eranian nor Indian, but something between both. Other later Eranian speakers followed 
them to the Pamirs and there settled, becoming the ancestors of the speakers of the 
Ghalchah languages just described. We thus, at the present day, find the Hindukush 
separating two not distantly related languages,— on the north, in the Pamirs, the 
Ghalchah languages, which are true Eranian, and on the south the semi-Eranian Bardic 
languages. The linguistic conditions of Bardistan moreover lead us to the conclusion 
that, in addition to what we may call the original Aryan immigration, there were subse- 
quent Ghalchah invasions into the more accessible tracts, for the Ivhbwar language of 
the Chitral Valley,— -easily accessible from the Pamirs, — has much closer connexion with 
the Ghalchah languages than have the other Bardic languages spoken in the more 
inaccessible Gilgit and Kafiristan. 

The inhabitants of Bardistan are frequently mentioned in ancient literature. In 

Sanskrit literature they are spoken of as ‘Barada’ or 

ISTomenclature. c , , . , . ■ 

JJarada, which name is often met with not only in geo- 
graphical works, but also in the epic poems and the Puranas. Herodotus refers to them, 


though not by name, in his famous description of the gold-digging ants (III, 102ff.) . 
They are the Baradrai of Ptolemy, the Berdai of Strabo, the Bardse of Pliny and 
Nonnus, and the Bardanoi of Bionysios Periegetds. Together with all the other inhabi- 
tants of North-Western India they were spoken of by Indian writers as barbarians, or as 
degraded {nashta) Aryans. Their customs were looked upon with abhorrence. Stories 
were current of cannibalism being rife among them, and, amongst other opprobrious 
names, they were dubbed Pi4achas, a word which was also used to signify a demon who 
lived upon law flesh. V hether Pisacha was really a tribal name, later extended to 
denote such a demon, or whether the term ‘ raw -eating demon 5 was given as a nickname 
to the tribes inhabiting the Bard country, we cannot sav ; but we do know that their 


Ov we may put rt another way, avoiding questions of the stage of development ; «&., that there were certainly tribal 
dialects among the ongmal Aryans m Persia, and that some of these dialects tended to develop in the direction of Eranian 
more Aan others The ancesi ore of the Dards would, in that case, he a tribe, or group of tribes whose dialect, while - 
resemolmg, was not the same as that of the tales that migrated directly into India. 
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CHAPTER X— THE DARDIC, OR PISACHA, BRANCH. 

We have seen above that the speech of those Aryans who remained m Persia 
developed in the ordinary course into what we have called the Eranian languages, while 
the speech of those Aryans who advanced into India, and there became isolated, developed 
at a slower rate, and retained for a longer period the characteristics of the original joint 
Aryan language. At an early period of the development of the Proto-Eranian language,— 
i.e. while the speech of the Persian Aryans still retained much of this original Aryan 
speech, and therefore still possessed much that was common to it and to the Indo- Aryan 
1 ' languages,— some of these Persian Aryans migrated east- 

Eoute ‘ wards north of the Hindukush, occupied' the Pamirs, and 

thence crossed the Hindukush southwards, in one or more waves, into the country now 
known as Dardistan. 1 This country appears at that time to have been inhabited by the 
ancestors of the tribe now found in Hunza-Nagar speaking the non- Aryan Burushaski, 


who were quite possibly remnants of the old inhabitants of north-western India driven 
thither by the arrival of the first Indo-Aryan invaders. In this rugged and inhospitable 
country the speech of the Aryan invaders from the north, influenced, no doubt by the 
non-Aryan tongue of the previous inhabitants, developed on its own lines, — neither 
Eranian nor Indian, but something between both. Other later Eranian speakers followed 
them to the Pamirs and there settled, becoming the ancestors of the speakers of the 
Ghalchah languages just described. We thus, at the present day, find the Hindukush 
separating two not distantly related languages,— on the north, in the Pamirs, the- 
Ghalchah languages, which are true Eranian, and on the south the semi-Eranian Bardic 
languages. The linguistic conditions of Dardistan moreover lead us to the conclusion 
that, in addition to what we may call the original Aryan immigration, there were subse- 
quent Ghalchah invasions into the more accessible tracts, for the Khowar language of 
the Chitral Valley, — easily accessible from the Pamirs, — has much closer connexion with 
the Ghalchah languages than have the other Dardic languages spoken in the more 
inaccessible Gilgit and Kafir is tan. 

The inhabitants of Dardistan are frequently mentioned in ancient literature. In 

Sanskrit literature they are spoken of as * Darada ’ or 
‘ Darada,’ which name is often met with not only in geo- 
graphical works, but also in the epic poems and the Puranas. Herodotus refers to them,, 
though not by name, in his famous description of the gold-digging ants (III, 102ff .) . 
They are the Daradrai of Ptolemy, the Derdai of Strabo, the Dardae of Pliny and 
Nonnus, and the Dardanoi of Dionysios Periegetes. Together with all the other inhabi- 
tants of North-Western India they were spoken of by Indian writers as barbarians, or as 
degraded nashta ) Aryans. Their customs were looked upon with abhorrence. Stories 
were current of cannibalism being rife among them, and, amongst other opprobrious 
names, they were dubbed ‘ PiSachas,’ a word which was also used to signify a demon who 
lived upon raw flesh. Whether Pisacha was really a tribal name, later extended to 
denote such a demon, or whether the term ‘ raw-eating demon ’ was given as a nickname 
to the tribes inhabiting the Dard country, we cannot say ; but we do know that their 


1 Or we may put it aaother way, avoiding questions of the stage of development ; viz., that there were certainly tribal 
dialects amung the original Aryans m Persia, and that some of these dialects tended to develop in the direction of Eranian 
more than others. The ancestors of the Dards would, in that case, he a tribe, or group of tribes whose dialect, while 
resembling, j;as not the same as ihat of the tribes that migrated directly into India. 
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language was the subject of some study 1 , and that Indian grammarians have given us 
accounts of it under the name of £ Paisachl’. For this reason, in the earlier volumes 
of the Survey, I have given these Bardie forms of speech the collective name of the 
£ Pisaclia Languages’, hut, as the double connotation of the word £ Pisacha ’ was liable 
to give offence, in the later volumes I have abandoned that name, and now call them 
£ Dardic 


Dardistan. 


Dardistan, the present home of the Dardic languages, includes, from East to West, 

Gilgit and Kashmir, the Indus and Swat Kohistans, Chitral, 
and Kafiristan. Kafiristan does not fall within British, 
territory, but, for the sake of completeness, an attempt has been made to describe the 
languages of that country. Dardic forms of speech are also found in other adjoining 
parts of Afghanistan,— Lagkman and Nigrahar, — and Tirahl, the Dardic language of the 
last named country, was once spoken in the Tira Valley, now inhabited by AfridI 
Pathans. In earlier times, the Dardic languages were much more widely extended. 
They once covered Baltistanand Western Tibet, where the inhabitants now speak Tibeto- 
Burman languages . 2 Philology also shows us that they must once have covered nearly the 
whole of the Panjab, for Panjabi and Lahnda, the present languages of that province 
still show traces of the earlier Dardic language that they superseded. Similarly, in 
western Afghanistan, south of the Afridi country, we find relics of Dardic in Ormuri, 
although, as we have seen, this is itself an Eranian tongue. Dards therefore must have 
been in Waziristan when the Ormurs first settled there. Further south, the tribe known 
as Khetran in the Laghari Hills speak a curious mongrel form of Lahnda mixed with 
many Dardic forms. Still further south, we find traces of Dardic in Sindhi, — not so 
much in the literary language as in the rude patois of southern Sind known as Lari. 
Turning to the North, the Indo- Aryan languages of the lower Himalaya from Chamba to 
Nepal show clear traces of Dardic. The Khalas were a Dardic tribe, and they occupied 
all this tract and influenced its speech 3 . But this is not all. In the Bhxl languages of 
western Central India, and even so far south as in the Konkani Marathi of Goa, we find 
stray peculiarities for which it is difficult to account unless -we assume early Dardic in- 
fluence 4 . Finally, it is well known that the Gipsies of Europe and their congeners of 
Armenia and Syria found their -way to their present abodes from India, which they left 
from the North-West, and it is certain that Komani still retains many forms which can 
best be explained by a Dardic origin. 

The Dardic languages of the present day fall into three groups,— the Kafir, Khowar, 

and the Dard. Of these, Khowar consists 
of a single language, staflding, as we shall 
see, somewhat apart from the others. For 
the Survey no figures were available for 
any of them, except for a portion of thn 
Dard group. 

1 It is, however, possible that the language studied by the Hindi grammavMns was not the native language of these 
Proto-Dards, hut represented the Aryan language of North-West India as mispronounced by them. 

2 They extended at least as far east as Khalatse beyond Leh in Ladak. See A. H. Francke, A Language Map of West 
Tibet, J.A.S.B., Vol. LX XI 1 1, Ft. i, (1904), pp. 862 ff., and The Dards of Xhalatse in Western Tibet, M.A.S.B., 1906, 

pp. 413 ff. 

s Vol. IX, Pt. iv, pp. 2 if. 

4 Vol. IX, Pt. iii, p. 2 ; Vol. VIT, p. 168. 
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Kafir Group 
Khowar 
Dard Group 


1,195,902 


121 

1,304,198 


Total 


1,195,902 1,304,319 
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THE BARDIC OB PISACHA BRANCH. 

• i ,w fniir lano'uafi'es spoken in Kafiristan, the Land of the 
W. Ka ° 1 XJnbeliever, a mountainous- tract lying- immediately to the 

' Kafir Group. wegt 0 f Chitral, in Afghan territory. Here there is no such 

Kafir!/ though it has often been written about . 1 The country is divided 


- Bash gall, Wai-ala, Wasi-veri or 


naiu or 


The Bashgal 


nn bv a number of tribal languages, of which four, 

lion and Ashkund are discard in the Survey. Bernice tto. there are five ether 
lan°uases closely allied to the true Kafir languages but not spoken m Iva install 
la s & itgel f. These form the Kalasha-Pashai sub-group, and are 

Kaiasha-Pashai Sub-group. Ttalasha, G-awar-bati or Narsati, Pashai, 

Behgam, DM, and Tirahi. No statistics are available for any of these 
Biver of Kafiristan takes its rise in the southern face ol tlio Jl"uluk".sb, ami joins 

the Chitral River near JN arsat. Its valh*y is the homo oi 
Bashgaii. the Bashgali Kafir language, which is the speech of the 

Siah bosh (black raiment) Kafirs generally. All the tribes who wear i be dark-coloured 

raiment seem at once to understand each other, and to be able to con verso fluently and 

without hesitation. Besides the information collected for the Survey, we have a 
grammar of this interesting language from the pen of Colonel Davidson. 

The Sufed Posh (white raiment) Kafirs occupy the centre and south-east of 
Kafiristan, and consist of three tribes, the Wai, the Presun or Yeron, and the Ashkund. 

The language of the Wai is closely related to Bashgaii. It 
Wai ‘ is spoken in the lower valley of the. Waigal, a river which 

takes its rise in the interior of Kafiristan, and, after receiving the We/, ga! (in whose 
valley Wasi-veri is spoken) enters the Kunar near Asinar, The Presuns inhabit an 
inaccessible valley in the heart of the country, to the west of the Bashgal area. Their 

language is called Wasi-veri or Veron, and differs widely 
wasi-veii, from Bashgali. the speakers of the two languages being 

mutually unintelligible to each other. Wai and Wasi-veri are described for the first 
time in the Survey. The specimens of the latter were obtained with considerable 
difficulty. All that we know about it is based on I ho language of one wild and 
frightened Presun shepherd, whom the diplomacy of our frontier officers enticed to 
Chitral., This was interpreted by a Bashgali Shaikh, who knew a lilt It- of bis language. 

The remaining language, Ashkund, is spoken to the 
south-west of the tract inhabited by the Presuns. Wo 
know nothing about it except its name, its locality, and the fact that it is not 
understood by, the other Kafirs . 2 All the speakers of this group inhabit' countries 
beyond the frontier of British India, — most of them, indeed, are subjects of II is 
Majesty the King of Afghanistan. 

The Kalasha Kafirs inhabit the Doab between the Bashgal and Chitral Divers* 

They are not ‘Kafirs’ in the strict sense of t he term, as 
^ey have adopted the Musalman religion, and are subject 

One ingenious gentleman has even given a specimen of it in an account of the cmuttiy, But on rwuuiimtion it 
turns out to be Amazulu Kafir of South Africa ! 

. Y 1076 was wl 'itten Dr, Morgenstierne has hwl an opportunit y of examining Ho* A .hkiiiul hnigiuigo when ho 

ms He tells me that, while partly resembling Bashgali, on the whole it w most ei™,*lv t,-hU4 to Wai. in the 

J«m«d Boyol Asafcc Society for 1862, pp. 1ft, Professor E. Trump]) gave an arn.unt ‘of the * Language «.f the 
T lL;rtK S , th ® Indlan Catleasiis ’* This is referred to in Vol. VIH, Part it, p. 31 < f the l.inpiwtir Survey, whom 

that i'He c ^ there described as in some respects resembled Badjgali. l)r. .\f.jrg«wt write now informs me 

■fhatitis essentially identical with one dialect of Ashlumd. 


Kalasha. 


KHOWAR. 


Ill 


Gawar-bati. 


Dirt 


Pashai. 


to the Chitralis, although the Bashgalis claim them as slaves. Previous to the 
Linguistic Survey, our only authority regarding the language of this tribe was contained 
in the works of Dr. Leitner. Lower down the Chitral Paver, at its junction with the 
Bashgal, in and about the country of X arsat, dwell the Gawars, who also have a 

language of their own, known as Gawar-bati, or e Gawar 
speech, ’ of which a vocabulary was given by General Bid- 
dulph under the name of Xarisati. Purther east lies the territory of the Xawab of Dir. 

. Here, in the year 183S, Leech discovered a language called 
Diri, of which he published a short list of words. Since then ' 
it appears to have died out, either being superseded by Pashto or becoming merged into 
the neighbouring Garwi of the Swat Kohistan. Lower down the Chitral Biver, which 

has now become the Ktinar, on its right bank, dwell the 
Pashai. Previous to the Survey, the only information 
which had been available regarding their language had been based on short lists of words 
collected by Bnrnes and Leech. Pashai, properly speaking, is the speech of the Dehgans 
of Laghman and of the country to the east of it as far as the Kunar. It is also called 
La gh mam, from the tract where it is spoken (the abode of the Lambagai of Ptolemy) 
and Dehgani, because most of its speakers belong to the Dehgan tribe. The boundaries 
of the language are said to be, roughly, on the west the Laghman Elver, on the north 
the boundary of the Kafirs, on the east the Kunar Biver, and on the south the Kabul 
Biver, although the riverain villages on the left bank of the Kabul speak Pashto. It 
has two well-marked dialects, an eastern and a western. South of Pashai, across the 

Kabul, in the Nigrahar country we find Tirahl spoken by a 
TirShl ' tribe which as the result of a feud abandoned its original 

home in the Tira (commonly spelt Tirah) Yalley. The people have a bad reputation 
among their neighbours, and habitually deny their origin to outsiders. Leech, in 1S38, 
succeeded in collecting a few of their words, and all the resources of the Survey failed to 
obtain any further information. After the Survey was concluded, thanks to the ever 
kind help of Sir Aurel Stein, I have become possessed of sufficient materials to give a 
brief account of this form of speech, which is published in the supplement. Here- 
it is sufficient to say that these materials show clearly that Tirahl is closely connected 
with. Pashai and Gawar-bati. The presence of these two Dardic languages in the heart 
of Afg hanistan is of more than ordinary interest to the ethnologist and the 

philologist. 

Khowar is the language of the Khos, the most important tribe of the State of 

Chitral. On its west it has the Kafir languages, and on its 
• Kh6w5r ' east the Shina spoken in Gilgit and the neighbourhood. 

This last belongs to the Dard Group, and it is to be noted that the Kafir and Dard 
groups are much more nearly related to each other than either is to Khowar. On the 
other hand Khowar shows traces of connexion with the Ghalchah languages spoken 
north of the Pamirs which are wanting in the other two groups. It thus resembles a 
somewhat alien wedge inserted between the other two groups and thrusting them apart, 
coming into the country subsequently to the other two after it had developed 
some of the Ghalchah characteristics. This is home out by the traditions of 
the Khos themselves, which point to a later immigration. In spite however of its 
somewhat independent character, Khowar is nowadays certainly a Dardic language, and 
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the bardic or pisacha branch. 


cannot, like the Ghalchah languages, be classed as Eranian. It is also called Chatrari 
a word usually pronounced ‘ Chitrali ’ by Europeans. It is the principal language o 
Ohitral and of that part of Yasin called ‘ Arinah * by the Shins. Erom the latter word 
the language was called Arnyia by Dr. Leitner. It extends down the Chitral River as 
far as Drosh, and is bounded on the north by the Hindukusk. No dialects have been 
recorded. Leitner, Biddulph, and O’Brien are our principal authorities for 


language. 

The word ‘Lard’ properly belongs 


Daee Gaour. 



Survey. 

Census of 1912. 

Shina . 


28,482 

Kashmiri 

. 1,195,902 

1,268,854 

Kohistani 


6,862 

Total 

1,195,902 

1,304,198 


Shina. 


to the tribes immediately to the -north of 
Kashmir, but has in modern times been 
extended to include all the inhabitants of 
Dardistan. I have followed this by giving 
the term ‘ Dardie 5 to all the languages of 
Dardistan, while I reserve ‘ Dard ’ for its 
proper use as indicating the group of 
languages of eastern Dardistan, viz., Shina, 
Kashmiri, and Kohistani. Shina is the 
language of the Gilgit Yalley, and of the Indus Valley from Baltistan to the River 
Tangir. It also extends to the south-east of the last-named river, and occupies a large 
block of mountain country between Baltistan and the Yalley of Kashmir. It is thus 
spoken in the original Dard country, and is far the purest language of the group. As 
explained on page 109, in former times it extended far beyond its present boundaries and 
covered Baltistan and Western Tibet, where it has now been superseded by Tibeto- 
Burman dialects. It has several w r ell-defined dialects, the most important being GilgitI 
of the Gilgit Yalley. Besides the dialects spoken in the Shina country proper there are 
also dialects called by the Baltis ‘Brokpa’ or ‘ Highlanders speech.’ These are the 
Brokpa of Dras, which differs little from the Shina spoken in Gurez, the Brokpa of 
Skardu which is the same as the Shina of Astor, and the curious isolated colony of 
Shina, spoken near the frontier line between Baltistan and Ladakh, called the Brokpa of 
Dak and Hanu, which is a relic of the Dard language once spoken still further east. 
This dialect, spoken in the heart of a Tibetan-speaking country, far from the Dard 
country proper, differs so widely from the other two Brokpas, that the respective speakers 
are unintelligible to each other, and have to use the Tibetan Balti as a means of 
intercommunication. Shina has been written about by several authorities, of whom, the 
earliest are Leitner and Biddulph. Since then, it has been very fully dealt with by 

Colonel Lorimer and Dr. Grakame Bailey. The Dak-Hand dialect has been described 
by Shaw. 

Kashmiri has its home in the Valley of Kashmir and the contiguous valleys to its 

Kashmiri. SOuth and east ' Be y 0Ild these limits it is not used as a 

national language. In the Punjab it is spoken by immi- 
grants, either Pandits or colonies of weavers or of carpenters. There is also a small 
settlement in the United Provinces which is permanent, and consists principally of 
educated Hindus. Kashmiri is a mixed form of speech. Its base is a Hard language 
closely akin to Shina, and many of its commonest words, not to mention its complicated 
system of pronunciation, are certainly of Dardie origin. But the Happy Yalley has 
received numerous immigrants from India proper ; for centuries it has been one of the 
most celebrated homes of Sanskrit study, and its indigenous literature has grown up 
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under the influence of Sanskrit models Tf th„. , , 

learned Kashmiris themselves m . P , Prif «Vl 5 Casual observer > and llldeed ^ 

Marathi or Hindortam S' ^ « appanrace of a kaguage as tn.lv Indian a., 

India and it is the only lanhiave o( C ’! lllz “ 1011 of *>« has eome from 

_ ^ nm 0 uage of Hardistan that has received literarv eultivifirm \\. 

leaming “ i *“ d » have adorned Kashmir 

.us pop^irtmS^rr^p:^;: that the t -* 

classes hut tw fliA TT 5 i - - i ‘ P 0 3abh true so tar as regards the upper 

classes, but that the Kashmiri language has a Hardie basis is a matter of which no 

philologrst can have any doubt, Kashmiri has been studied for the past thirty vea^ 

J 6 , a C °f plete grammar > and a dictionary is in progress of compilation 

° m pIll 0l ° 8 ' 1 ® t lt lS ° t great mterest > *>r ™ see in it a language which is, so to speak, 
»ht m tbe act of transforming itself from the analytic to the synthetic stage. Owin<> 
to the extensive use of epenthesis, its pronunciation is as difficult to foreigners as 
nglish is, and it possesses many broken vowel sounds that are not easily reduced to 
writing. .Besides slight variations in the Talley itself, it has one distinct dialect - 
Kashtawarl spoken in Kishtwar to the south-east of the Talley proper. South of the 
Talley there are also three or four mixed dialects leading into Panjabi. A more import- 

TCfl.KhmTvT. ott.4 Zr, IL.l • it TT- 1 _ „ _ 


ant division is that into the Kashmiri of the Musalmans 
(who are many, and uneducated) and that of the Hindus 
(who are few and educated). Musalmani Kashmiri abounds 
in foreign words borrowed from Persian, often in distorted 
forms. Hindu Kashmiri is very free from admixture with 
Persian, and, although the home language of Pandits, is 
singularly free from Tatsamas. Most of its copious vocabulary is composed of’ honest 
Tadbhavas 1 . 


-Standard . 
Kashtawarl 
Mixed Dialects . 
Unspecified 

Total 


Survey. 

3,039,964 

7,464 

45,316 

103,158 

1,195,902 


Most of the literature of Kashmir is written in Sanskrit, and is deservedly famous. 
A few works, including a remarkable series of Saiva verses by an old poetess named 
Lai Heel, a Ramayana, and a history of Krishna, have been written in Kashmiri itself. 
It has two alphabets,— a modification of the Persian used by Musalmans, and the 
ancient Sarada alphabet akin to Kagan, which is still used by Hindus. The Serampur 
Missionaries published a Kashmiri version of the Scriptures in the Sarada character 
.early in the last century. Modern translations have been in the Persian script. 

The River Indus, after leaving Baltistan, flows pretty nearly due west thrombi 

the Chilas country, till it receives the River Kandia 
iColiistani . 

which takes its rise not far to the north in the maze of 
mountains between Chilas and Chitral. Prom this point to its entry into British 
territory, the Indus runs in a southerly direction through groups of hills known 
collectively as the Indus Kohistan, and inhabited by a number of wild tribes who all 
■speak varieties of a Hard language allied to Shina, but mixed with Lahnda and Pashto, 

which is called Indus-Kohistanl or Maiya. To the west of 
3W,15 ' i "‘ the Indus Kohistan lie in order the valleys of the Swat, 

Panikora, and Kunar rivers. Those of the first two are known as the Swat and as the 
Panjkora Kohistans respectively. Here the language of the bulk of the people was 
formerly a Hard dialect allied to Maiya, hut is now, owing to Pathan domination. 


1 Begarding the terms ‘ Tatsama ’ and ' Tadbhava,’ see p. 127, Mow. 
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cannot, like the Ghalchali languages, be classed, as Eranian. It is also called Chatrari, 
a word usually pronounced ‘ Chitrali ’ by Europeans. It is the principal language of 
Chitral and of that part of Tasin called ‘ Arinah ’ by the Shins. Erom the latter word 
the language was called Arnyia by Dr. Leitner. It extends down the Chitral River as 
far as Drosh, and is bounded on the north by the Hindukush. No dialects have been 
recorded. Leitner, Biddulph, and O’Brien are our principal authorities for this 


language. 

The word ‘Dard’ properly belongs 

Dabe Gboup. 





Survey. 

Census of 1912. 

Shipa • 
Kashmiri 
Kohistani 

• 

* 

1,195,902 

28,482 

1,268,854 

6,862 


Total 

# 

1,195,902 

1,304,198 


Shina. 


to the tribes immediately to the -north of 
Kashmir, but has in modern times been 
extended to include all the inhabitants of 
Dardistan. I have followed this by giving 
the term £ Dardic ’ to all the languages of 
Dardistan, while I reserve ‘ Dard ’ for its 
proper use as indicating the group of 
languages of eastern Dardistan, viz., Shina, 
Kashmiri, and Kohistani. Shina is the 


language of the Gilgit Valley, and of the Indus Valley from Baltistan to the River 

Tangir. It also extends to the south-east of the last-named river, and occupies a large 

block of mountain country between Baltistan and the Valley of Kashmir. It is thus 

spoken in the original Dard country, and is far the purest language of the group. As 

explained on page 109, in former times it extended far beyond its present boundaries and 

covered Baltistan and Western Tibet, where it has now been superseded by Tibeto- 

Burman dialects. It has several well-defined dialects, the most important being Gilgit-I 

of the Gilgit Valley. Besides the dialects spoken in the Shina country proper there are 

also dialects called by the Baltis c Brokpa ’ or e Highlanders speech.’ These are the 

Brokpa of Dras, which differs little from the Shina spoken in Gurez, the Brokpa of 

Skardu which is the same as the Shina of Astor, and the curious isolated colonv of 

€/ 

Shina, spoken near the frontier line between Baltistan and Ladakh, called the Brokpa of 
Pah and Hanu, which is a relic of the Dard language once spoken still further east. 
This dialect, spoken in the heart of a Tibetan-speaking country, far from the Dard 
country proper, differs so widely from the other two Brokpas, that the respective speakers 
are unintelligible to each other, and have to use the Tibetan Baltl as a means of 
intercommunication. Shina has been written about by several authorities, of whom the 
earliest are Leitner and Biddulph. Since then, it has been very fully dealt with by 
Colonel Lorimer and Dr. Grahame Bailey. The Dah-Hanu dialect has been described 
by Shaw. 

Kashmiri has its home in the Valley of Kashmir and the contiguous valleys to its 

Kashmiri. SOuth and east Be y° lld these limits it is not used as a 

national language. In the Panjab it is spoken by immi- 
grants, either Pandits or colonies of weavers or of carpenters. There is also a small 
settlement m the United Provinces which is permanent, and consists principally of 
educated Hindus. Kashmiri is a mixed form of speech. Its base is a Dard language 
closely akin to Shina, and many of its commonest words, not to mention its complicated 
system of pronunciation, are certainly of Dardic origin. But the Happy Valley has 
received numerous immigrants from India proper ; for centuries it has been one of the 
most celebrated homes of Sanskrit study, and its indigenous literature has grown up 
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■under tile influence of Sanskrit models. It thus, to a casual oh 
learned Kashuiliis themselves, presents the appearance of a laua 
Marathi or Hindostam. Moreover all the civilization of the 
India and it is the only language of Dardistan that has received 
one hits a higher appreciation of the learning and genius whicl 
from very early times than the present writer. It has legends that the Valley r». 
its population fiom India, and this is very probably true so far as resards the upper 
classes, but that the Kashmiri language has a Bardie basis is a matter of which no 
philologist can have any doubt. Kashmiri has been studied for the past thirty years, 
and we have now a complete grammar, and a dictionary is in progress of compilation. 
To the philologist it is of great interest, for we see in it a language which is, so to speak, 
caught in the act of transforming itself from the analytic to the synthetic stage. Owing 
to the extensive use of epenthesis, its pronunciation is as difficult to foreigners as 
English is, and it possesses many broken vowel sounds that are not easily reduced to 
writing. Besides slight variations in the Talley itself, it has one distinct dialect, — 
Kasht award spoken in Kishtwar to the south-east of the Talley proper. South of the 
Valley there are also three or four mixed dialects leading into Panjabi. A more import- 


Kashmir L 


:tnt division is that into the Kashmiri of the Mnsalmans 
(who are many, and uneducated) and that of the Hindus 
(who are few and educated). Musalmani Kashmiri abounds 
in foreign words borrowed from Persian, often in distorted 
forms. Hindu Kashmiri Is very free from admixture with 
Persian, and, although the home language of Pandits, is 
singularly free from Tatsamas. Most of its copious vocabulary is composed of honest 
Tadbhavas 1 . 


-Standard . 
Kastitawari 
Mixed Dialects . 
‘Unspecified 

Total 


Survey. 

3,039,964 

7,464 

45,316 

103,158 

1,195,902 


Most of the literature of Kashmir is written in Sanskrit, and is deservedly famous. 
A few works, including a remarkable series of Saiva verses by an old poetess named 
Lai Ded, a Kamayana, and a history of Krishna, have been written In Kashmiri itself. 
It has two alphabets, — a modification of the Persian used by Musa! mans, and the 
ancient Sarada alphabet akin to Kagan, which is still used by Hindus. The Serampur 
Missionaries published a Kashmiri version of the Scriptures in the Sarada character 
.earlv in the last century. Modern translations have been in the Persian script. 

' The River Indus, after leaving Baltistan, flows pretty nearly due west through 

the Chilas country, till it receives the Liver Karlin, 
Kohistam. which takes its rise not far to the north in the maze of 

mountains between Chilas and Chitral. Prom this point to its entry into Briti-h 
territory, the Indus runs in a southerly direction through groups of hills known 
collectively as the Indus Kohistan, and inhabited by a number of wild tribes who all 
■speak varieties of a Hard language allied to Shina, but mixed with Lahnda and Pashto, 

which is called Indus-Koliistani or Maiya. To the west of 
Maiys. the Indus Kohistan lie in order the valleys of the Swat, 

Panikora, and Kunar rivers. Those of the first two are known as the Swat and as the 
Panjkora Kbhistans respectively. Here the language of the bulk of the people was 
formerly a Bard dialect allied to Maiya. but is now, owing to Pathan domination, 


1 Regarding the terms ‘ Tatsama ’ and * Tadbhavn,’ see p. 1 zT, below. 
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almost invariable' Pashto. Only a faithful few still cling to their ancient language, 
though thev have abandoned their Aryan religion, and the dialects they speak are 
” ' known as Garni and Torwall. The tribes who speak these 

Garwi, Torwaii. Kohistani dialects have never been famous for devotion to 

the politer arts, and Kohistani has no literature of any hind. No statistics are available 
as to the number of speakers. 
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Earliest documents. 


CHAPTER XL— INDO- ARYAN BRANCH. INTRODUCTORY. 

We have seen above that the Aryans reached Persia as a unite .1 pet pie. and that at an 
early period, before their language had developed into Iranian, some of them had eon- 

The gradual immigration. tinned their eastern progress into India. We are not to 

suppose that this took place all at once, in one incursion. 

ave after wave advanced, the people first establishing themselves in Afghanistan, and 
thence, in fuitliei waves, entering India through the Kabul ’Valiev*. W"e see traces of 
this giadual advance in the "Vedas themselves. If Professor Hillebrandt* is right in his 
conclusion, the tribe over which King Divodasa ruled inhabited Arachosia (Kandahar), 
v hile under his descendant Sudas its members are found on the Indus, and have already 
turned into legend the martial exploits of his ancestor. This is a thing for which 
generations are required. It will readily be understood, therefore, that at the earliest 
period at which we have any cognizance of India the Panjab was in the possession of a 
number of Indo- Aryan tribes, not necessarily on good terms with each other, and some- 
times speaking different dialects. As each new tribal wave came from the west, it 
pushed the earlier settlers before it or to one side, or else went round them. 

The earliest documents that we possess to illustrate the language used by the Indo- 

Aryans of this period are contained in the Vedas, although 
we know that they still worshipped some gods by the same 
names as those which were known to their Aryan ancestors while yet in the Man da 
country. The hymns forming the collection known as the Vedas were composed at 
widely different times and in widely different localities, some in Arachosia 3 , in what is 
now Afghanistan, and some in the country near the Jamna ; but owing to their having 
undergone a process of editing by those who compiled them into their present arrange- 
ment, they now show few easily recognizable traces of dialectic differences. Attempts, it 

is true, have been made to discover such, but they are 

Evidence of early dialects. £ ,, * » , 1 , 

ox small importance compared with the tact that dialects 
appear to be mentioned in the hymns as in actual existence 4 . 

1 TMs is tlie usually accepted account. At the time of writing, Mr. Pargiter, in his Ancient Indian Historical 
Tradition has put forward a new and somewhat startling theory that the Aryans entered India, not through the Xorth- 
West Frontier, hut through the Mid- Himalayan region. This is a proposition that will certainly ^ demand considerable 
•discussion, — which it has not yet received, — before it can be finally decided one way or the other. It is primarily a question 
for ethnologists and historians rather than for philologists, and therefore, without venturing to prejudge the question, I here 
follow the account of the Indo- Aryan invasion of India which has hitherto been generally accepted. See also Note 1 onp. 1 17, 

2 Yedische Mythologies I, 107, etc. Cf. also his Aus Alt- mid Nettindien. pp. 7ff. 

3 Professor Hertel maintains that the older hymns of the 5% Veda were even composed in Persia, before the migration 

.of the Aryans into India, and that they were sacred hymns of the Aryans before the great split. See t Das Brahman ’ in 
Indog ermanisc he Forsc7iungen y XLI,"p. 18S. This is quite possible, and agrees with the discovery of the names of Aryan 
(Manda) gods in Mitanni (see p. 07 above). ^ , . ,/ 

4 The language of the hymns, as we have them now. is necessarily that ot the time when the test was^ fixed by the 
•editors, or a Tittle more antiquated. Before that they had been handed down by word of mouth from generation to genera- 
tion, and, as time went on, each generation, without being aware of the -fact, had slightly altered the sounds of the 
lairma^e. 'The change from the language of one generation to that- of the next was very slight, but the sum of the changes 
over several hundred years must have been considerable. Even if we admit that the sacred character of the hymns tended 
T0 conservatism, and, more especially, to preserve unchanged particular words which were either specially holy or ^ which lad 
become unintelligible, the original Janguage in which the oldest hymns were composed must have been very different from, 
•and in a much older stage of development than, even the antique mould in which they have been preserved. On this point, 
compare Professor H. Oldenberga Hie Hymneti des Rigtwda, Vol. .X, pp. o.70 ff.. Professor ^Vackernagehs ; -d//i./idiA*c^e . 
Grammatih I. p. X, and W. Petersen’s article c< Yedic, Sanskrit, and Prakrit”, in tlm Journal if the American Oriental 
Society XXXII (1912), p. 419, We have a striking parallel in the hymns of the Kashmir poetess, Lai Bed, who composed 
'her hymns in the 14th century A. D. These have been carefully preserved as sacred songs bv^ generations of professional 
reciters but during the five hundred years that have elapsed since their composition, they have been handed down to m oily 
bj word of mouth.° The result is that, as we now have them, they, sacred as they are, are in modern Kashmiri, with a few 
antique forms which strangeness or unintelligibility has preserved. Fortunately, however, in this ease,, we have also other 
Kashmir! works composed by learned men at about Lai Dads time, and preserved in writing in them original form* We have 
therefore actual specimens of the language really used by Lai Bed and her contemporaries, and can estimate the extent to 


-which her original words have been transformed in the course of oral transmission. 
VdJcydni, page 128. 


See Grierson and Barnett, Laila 
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While it is impossible to discriminate between each successive wave of these 
Theory of earlier and later migrations it is easiest to distinguish between the earliest and 
migrations. the latest. In the year 1880 Hoernle 1 suggested that the 

evidence of the modern vernaculars of India and their predecessors justified the idea, 
of there having been two Indo-Arvun invasions of India, one preceding the other, by 
tribes speaking different but closely connected languages. I am not prepared myself to 
accept this theory 2 of that great scholar in all its details, as it seems to me to be un- 
necessary to explain the difference of language by postulating two distinct invasions. It 
is easier to explain it by what is an undoubted fact,— that the invasion or, if we prefer the- 
term, the immigration, was a gradual process extending over a very long period of time. 
Whether we distinguish between the languages of two separate invasions, or between the 
lansuaoes of the earliest and of the latest immigrants, the result is the same. The 
earliest comers spoke one dialect, and the new comers another. Hoernle, however, went 
further. He looked upon the second invaders as entering the Panjab like a wedge, into 
the heart of a country already occupied by the first immigrants, and forcing the latter- 
outwards in three directions, to the east, to the south, and backwards to the west. Here 
again, while not denying it, I am not prepared, in our present state of knowledge, to 
accept this £ wedge-theory ’ as necessarily correct. It is equally possible that the latest 
comers may have found their way opposed and have gone round their predecessors, down 
the Indus Valley, and thence, in later times, across India to their south and ultimately 
behind them on the east. In either ease the political result would be very similar. 
There would be a central people surrounded on the west, south, and east, by another. 
If the wedge theory is correct, it would be the central people, and if it is not, it would 
be' the outer people who would be the latest arrivals. The political state of affairs is- 
borne out by Indian tradition. In the Vedas themselves we have records of wars- 
between king Sudas, whose kingdom lay to the west, — on the Indus,— and the Bharatas,. 
against the Purus, an Aryan tribe which his poet called mridhravach, i.e., speaking a 
bai-baric tongue 3 , far to his east in the neighbourhood of the Ravi and the Jamna ; and 
the contest between the rival priest-poets of the Sarasvatl and of the Indus forms one- 
of the best known episodes of that collection. Similarly, the great Bharata war, between 
the Kurus and the Panchalas gives us hints of much value. Since Lassen’s time it has 
been recognized that the latter were older settlers than the former. Speakinsr very 
roughly, they occupied the country to the east of the upper course of the Ganges and 
the central Doab, or the heart of what in after years was called the ‘ MadhyadeSa ’ or 
‘ Midland ’. Putting accidental alliances to one side, this war, as Mr. Pargiter has well 
shown 4 , was from the broadest point of view a war between Panehala and the south of 
the Midland on the one side against the rest of India, to their west, south, and east, on 
the other. The chief allies of the Panchalas were the Panda vas, a mountain tribe, who- 
practised polyandry and were on friendly terms with other elans that dwelt in the- 
Himalaya. Nay, Lassen goes even further, and maintains that so long had the .Panchalas 

1 Comparative Grammar of the Gaudian Languages, p. XXXI. 

s I am compelled to state this clearly, "because my name has more than once been associated with Hoernle’s as a thorough- 
supporter of his argument. In fact it has even been called ‘ Hoernle and Grierson’s two-invasion theory.’ While fully 

admitting my indebtedness to Hoernle’s deductions, I have always been of opinion that it is not necessary to postulate two* 
distinct invasions. 

3 So translated by Professor Hillebrandt, TediscJie MytJiologie, I, 90, 114. See Rig Yeda, YU, xviii, 13. 

4 See J. R, A. S. 1908, pp. 333 and 602. 
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preceded the Kurus that their complexion had been altered by the Indian climate, and 
that the war was really between a dark and a fair-corn plexioned race. The Maha- 
bharata itself, which, as we now have it, is an epic written in praise of the Pandavas, 
calls tribes settled on the Indus, which were undoubtedly Aryan, by the opprobrious 
name of ‘ Mlechchha ’, thus denying them even their common Aryanhood. Many similar 
items could be taken from the same work did space permit 5 . 

It is reasonable to suppose that the central group of tribes should have expanded as 
„ ,, time went on, and should have thrust out in each direction 

the tribes that surrounded them. The only alternative 
would have been extinction. In mediaeval Sanskrit geography we find one tract of 
country continually referred to as the true, pure, home of the Indo- Aryan people. The 
name given to it, Madhyadesa or £ Mid-land’, is noteworthy in this connexion. It 
extended from the Himalaya on the north to the Vindhya Hills on the south, and from 
what is now Sirhind (properly ‘ Sahrind 5 ) on the west to the confluence of the Ganges 
and the Jamna on the east. According to legend, from end to end of this Mid-land, there 
ran, unseen to men, the holy stream of the Sarasvati, on whose bank, in Veclie times, 

was the principal seat of these central tribes. Now, the 

Inner and Outer Sub-branches. . T _ . . 

modern Indo- Aryan vernaculars tall at once into two mam 
sub-branches, one spoken in a compact tract of country almost exactly corresponding to 
this ancient Madhyadesa, and the other surrounding it in three quarters of a circle 
beginning in Hazara in the Panjab, and running through the Western Panjab, Sindh, 
the Marathi country, Central India, Orissa, Bihar, Bengal and Assam. Gujarat we 
know to have been conquered from Mathura (which was in the Madhyadesa), and this 
is the only part of India in which we find at the present day that the Inner sub-branch 
has burst through the retaining wall of the outer. 

Between these two sub-branches there is a remarkable series of antithetic facts. 

In pronunciation they are sharply opposed ; each has pre- 
Comparteon^of_^tbe two ferences which will at once occur to every- philologist. The 

most remarkable difference is in the treatment of the 
sibilants, which has existed since the time of Herodotus. The inner sub-branch hardens 
them ; every sibilant is pronounced as a hard dental s. The outer languages (like those 
of the Eranian branch) seem, almost without exception, to he unable to pronounce an s 
clearly. In Persia the Greeks found an s pronounced as h or even dropped altogether., 
The representation of the river * Sindhu ’ by ‘ Indus ’ is a familiar example. In the 

1 It has been suggested more than once that the later immigrants need not necessarily have entered India by 
the same route as that followed by their predecessors. Dr. Spooner (J. E. A. S. 1915, pp. 42ti, 430) has proposed that they 
were ancient M agisms, who came by sea to Gujarat and thence spread over the south of the Midland and over eastern India., 
Mr. Pargiter ( Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, pp. 295ff.), taking a much wider view, maintains that the Aryans, as 
a whole, entered India over the central Himalaya, and not at all by the north-west. As I have said above (p. 115, note •“) 
this is a theory which Las not yet been discussed, and on which it would be premature to base auv philological 
conclusions ; but, even at the present stage, it may be admitted that it is not impossible that the tribes represented in the 
Bharata war by the Panchalas and their allies, from their locality, may have represented an immigration independent of a 
main immigration by the nortli-west. The latter would, in that case, represent the ancestors of the speakers of the modem 
outer languages. It is equally not impossible that the outer tribes may have come over the Hindukush by the same route 
as that followed by the ancestors of the Dardic tribes and may have formed a kind of vanguard of the latter which spread, 
west, south, and east round the Aryan tribes whom they found settled in the Panjab aid beyond. . But at present these are 
all suppositions, and no decisive proof can be offered for any of them; though it must be admitted that the languages of 
the modern representatives of the outer tribes show points of resemblance with Dardic languages which are wanting m th* 
languages of the descendants of the central tribes. On this last point, see Hillebrandt, At u Alt- unit JS/eumdien, p. U. 


2^g the indg-abyan branch. 

east the old Prakrit grammarians found s softened to sh. At tlie present day ye find 
the same shibboleth of national** in Bengal and part of the Maratha country s is 
weakened to sh, and in Eastern Bengal and Assam it is softened till its pronunciation 
approaches that of a German ch. On the other hand, on the North-Western [Frontier 

and in Kashmir, it has become an h, pure and simple. 

In the declension of nouns there are also differences. The Inner sub-branch is, m 

the main, a set, of languages which are in the analytic stage. 

Declension. pp e original inflexions have mostly disappeared, and gram- 

matical needs are supplied by the addition of auxiliary words which have not yet become 
parts of the main words to which they are attached. Familiar examples are the case 
suffixes, ha, ho, se, etc. of Hindi. The languages of the Outer sub-branch have gone a 
stage further iu linguistic evolution. They were once, in theii old Sanskiit foim, 
synthetic ; then they passed through an analytic stage — some are passing out of that 
stage only now, and are, like Sindhi and Kashmiri, so to speak, caught iu the act, and 
have again become synthetic by the incorporation of the auxiliary words, used in the 
analytic stage, with the main words to which they are attached. The Bengali 
termination of the genitive, —<?•/% is a good example. 


The conjugation of the verb offers very similar peculiarities. Here, however, it 

is necessary to go into greater detail. Broadly speaking, 
Conjugation. tw 0 tenses and three participles of Old Sanskrit have 

survived to modem times. These are the present and future tenses and the present active 
and past and future passive participles. The Old Sanskrit past tense has disappeared 
altogether. The old present tense has survived in every modern language, and, allowing 
for phonetic growth, is the same in form everywhere, although its meaning has frequently 
changed ; for instance, in Kashmiri it has become a future indicative, and in Hindi it is 
generally used where we should employ a present subjunctive. The old future has 
survived, hut only here and there, and principally in western India. Others of 
the modem languages use instead a periphrasis based on the Old Sanskrit future passive 
participle, and when they wish . to say ‘ I shall strike ’, their speakers really say, 
without knowing it, ‘it is to be struck by me ’. The original past tense has universally 
disappeared and all the modern languages employ in its place a similar periphrastic form 
based on the old past participle passive. Instead of saying ‘I struck him’, they 
all, without exception, say ‘he (was) struck by me’. Here it is that we see 
the great contrast in the treatment of the verb between the inner and the outer families. 
It will be noticed that in the tenses formed from passive participles, the subject 
of the verb, ‘ I ’ has been put into the ablative, or, as it is in these circumstances called, 
the agent case. ‘I’ has become ‘by me’. Now in the old Sanskrit, ‘by me’ could be 
represented in two ways 2 . We could say mayd, which was a separate distinct word, or 
we could employ the syllable me, which could not stand by itself, but could only be 
attached enclitically to a preceding word. In just the same way there was a twofold 

- It may be objected that this weakening of s is due to different causes in different languages. So it is, tut the 
same causes were in . operation in the Midland, and there had not this result. In other words, the Outer languages 
did not defend their sibilants, while the Inner languages did. “ 

2 Sanskrit scholars, will recognize that this is not literally true, as, according to the grammarians, the .enclitic me belonged 
to the dative and genitive, not to the instrumental. They will also recognize that owing to the interchange of case-forms 
which took place at an early stage in the linguistic history of India, the point is of no importance. Compare 

Pischel in ZDMG. ssxv (I8S1), p. 714. 1 
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series of enclitic and non-enclitic forms for the second personal pronoun, and for both in 
both numbers. These enclitic pronouns are familiar to Europeans. In Latin, ‘ give to 
me was ‘date mihi’j in Italian, it is ‘ datemi in which mi is an enclitic pronoun. 
Similarly we have an enclitic pronoun when Mr. Punch makes a tipsy man say ‘ gimme ’ 
for ‘give me’. Now the modern Indo- Aryan languages show most clearly that the 
Outer sub-branch is derived from a dialect or dialects of the Old Sanskrit which freely 
used these enclitic pronouns with passive participles, while the Inner is descended from 
a dialect or dialects which did not use them in such eases. The result is that in the 
Inner sub-branch the bare participles are used for every person without change of form, 

• — mara means alike ‘ I struck ‘ thou struekest, ! ‘ he struck ‘ we struck ' , ‘ you struck 5 
and ‘ they struck ’, — while in the Outer, the enclitic pronouns have generally become 
permanently fixed to the participle, and have developed into personal terminations like 
what we have in Latin and Greek. In these languages, ‘ I struck ‘ thou struekest ’, 
* he struck ’, and so on, are all different words, each of which tells by its termination who 
the striker was. This important distinction is at the bottom of the altogether different 
appearances which the two sub-branches present. The grammar of each of the 
Inner languages can be written on a few leaves, while, in order to acquire an acquain- 
tance with one of the Outer languages, page after page of more or less complicated 
declensions and conjugations must he mastered. 

The limits of these two sub-branches of the Indo- Aryan languages may be defined as 
Geographical position of follows The Inner sub-branch is bounded on the north by 
inner languages. the Himalaya, on the west by, roughly speaking, the Jlielum, 

and on the east by the degree of longitude which passes through Benares. The western 
and eastern boundaries are widely apart and include, a good deal of debatable ground in 
which the two families meet and overlap. If these limits are narrowed so as to include 
only the purer languages of the Inner sub-branch, the western boundary must be 
placed at about the meridian of Sirhind in Patiala, and the eastern at about the meridian 
of Allahabad in the United Provinces. Between Sirhind and the Jlielum the language 
is Panjabi, which contains many forms, increasing as we go westwards, for which 
the only explanation is that west of Sirhind, or, we may say, to the west of the Sarasvati, 
the country was originally inhabited by tribes partly Dardic, and partly belonging to the 
Outer family (if the two are not different ways of saying the same thing), who were 
conquered and absorbed by members of the Inner, “whose language gradually superseded 
theirs, just as Hindustani is now superseding Panjabi. Panjabi is one of the Inner 
languages, but it contains many forms which have survived either from Dardic or from 
an Outer dialect. Between Allahabad and Benares, or, in other uords, in Oudh, 
Baghelk 1 land, and the Chattisgarh country, the language is Eastern Hindi, v Inch is 
an intermediate form of speech, possessing the characteristics of both sub-branches. To 
the south, the boundary of the Inner sub-branch is well defined, and may roughly be taken 
as corresponding to the southern watershed of the Narbada Biver. On the west, 
the sub-branch merges into the Outer SindhI through Rajasthani, and into Lahnda (also 
Outer) through Panjabi. As stated above, it has burst through the retaining wall of 
Outer languages and reached the sea in Gujarat, though Gujarati, the language of the 
last-named country, still shows traces of the old Outer language which it has superseded. 
The remaining Indo- Aryan languages belong to the Outer sub-branch. 
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Takino- the Indo-Aryan languages as a -whole, they fall into the following groups : A 
Resultant grouping of the North- Western, a Southern, and an Eastern (belonging to the 
modern indo-Aryan Vernaeu- Q uter g u b-branch); a Mediate Sub-branch (intermediate 

between the Outer and the Inner); and a Central and a Pahari (belonging to the 
Inner Sub-branch). We thus arrive at the following list of languages with the number 
of speakers of each : — 


(Sanskrit) . . * » 

A .—Outer Sub-branch 

I. — North-Western Group 

1. Lahnda or Western Panjabi 

2. Sindhl . 


Survey. 


Census of 1921. 


117,778,342 

10,162,251 

7,092,781 

3,069,470 


( 356 ) 

123,328,825 

9 , 023,972 

6,652,2641 

3,371,708 


II. — Southern Group 

3. Marathi 
III. — Eastern Group 

4. Oriya . 

5. Bihari . 

6. Bengali 

7. Assamese 


18,011,948 

18,011,948 

89,604,143 

9,042,525 

37,180,782 

41,933,284 

1,447,652 


18,797,831 

18,797,831 

95,507,022* 

10,143,165 

34,342,430 a 

49,294,099 

1,727,328 


IB.— Mediate Sub-branch 


24,511,647 


22, 567,882 s 


IV . — Mediate Group 

8. Eastern Hindi 


24,511,647 

24,511,647 


22,567,882 * 
22,567,882"- 


C- — Inner Sub-branch 


83,770,622 


83,663,492 2 


V . — Central Group 

9 Western Hindi 

10 Panjabi 

11 Gujarati 

12 Bhili . 

13 KhandeS 

14 Rajasthani 
VI — Pahari Group . 

15 Eastern Pahari or Naipali 

16 Central Pahari 

17 Western Pahari 
Unspecified . 


Total 


81,665,821 

38,013,928 

12,762,639 

10,646,227 

2,691,701 

1,253,066 

16,298,260 

2,104,801 

143,721 

1,107,612 

853,468 


226,060,611 


81,745,955* 

41,210,916 a 

16,233,596 s 

9,651,992 

1,855,617 

213,272 

12,680,562 

1,917,537 

279.715 

3,853“ 

1,633,915 

54 


229,560,555 


Of the above, . Marathi and Eastern Hindi are groups of dialects, not of languages. 
The languages of the Pahari Group are those spoken in the lower Himalaya. Eastern 
Pahari or Naipali is called Khas-Kura by those who speak it. Central Pahari includes the 
hill dialects spoken round Haim Tal and Mussoorie. They are ELumauni and Garliwali. 
Western Pahari means the group of dialects spoken in the hills north of the Panjab, 
such as Jaunsari, Sinnauri, Kmthali, Knluhi, and Chameall. 

The total number of speakers of Indo-Aryan languages is considerably more than 
half that of the estimated population of Europe (400,000,000). 

1 In the Census, many speakers of Lahnda are shown under Panjabi. 

3 These figures are adjusted estimates. In the Census returns, nearly all the speakers of Bihari and Eastern Hindi are 
.shown as speaking Western Hindi, the unadjusted Census figures being 

Bihari , .. . 9 . 7,331 

Eastern Hindi .... 1,399,528 

Western Hindi , . . 96,714,369 

3 Tide includes many speakers of Lahndl. 

4 In the Census, most of the speakers of Central Pahari are shown as speaking Hindi. 


CHAPTER XII— THE DEVELOPMENT OP THE INDO-ABYAN 

LANGUAGES. 

As stated above, the earliest specimens of the actual Aryan vernaculars of India are 

to be found in the hymns of the Rig Veda. Most of these 
Development of the modern hymns were undoubtedly originally composed in the actual 

spoken language of their authors, a natural, unartificial 
language, as compared with the more artificial language subsequently developed in Brali- 
manical schools and called Classical Sanskrit. Although they have been edited, so as to 
obscure dialectic peculiarities, by the Brahmans who compiled them into one collection, 
these hymns furnish invaluable evidence as to what was the house-language of the ear- 
liest Aryan inhabitants of India. 

Prom the inscriptions of Asoka (tire. 250 b. c.) and from the writings of the gram- 
marian Patanjali (tire. 150 B. c.), we learn that by the third century before our era an 
Aryan speech (in several dialects) was employed in the north of India, and, having gradu- 
ally developed from the ancient vernaculars spoken during the 'period in which the Yedic 
hymns were composed, was the ordinary language of mutual intercourse. Parallel with it, 
the so-called Classical Sanskrit had developed, from one of these dialects, under the influ- 
ence of the Brahmans as a secondary language, and had achieved a position much the same 
as that of the Latin of the Middle Ages. Por centuries the Aryan vernacular language of 
India has been called Prakrit, prdkrita, i. e., the natural, unartificial language, as op- 
posed to Sanskrit, samskrita, the polished, artificial, language. Prom this definition of 
the term ‘Prakrit’, it follows that the vernacular dialects of the period of the Vedic 
Hymns, as compared with the comparatively artificial samskrita language of these hymns 
as they have been preserved by the Brahmans who compiled them, were essentially 

Prakrits, and as such they may be called the Trimary 
Prakrits of India. The vernaculars which developed from 
them and which continued developing 1 , alongside of the Sanskrit whose growth was 
arrested by the grammarians of the Brahmanical schools, until they became the modern 

Sanskritie Indo- Aryan vernaculars, may be called the 
Secondary Prakrits; while the final development, these 
modem vernaculars themselves, as they have existed for the past nine hundred years, 

may be called Tertiary Prakrits. It is with these Tertiary 
Prakrits that we are immediately concerned. 

It stands to x-eason that no distinct border line can be 
drawn between the Primary Prakrits 2 and the Secondary 
Prakrits, or between the Secondary Prakrits and the Tertiary. 
We have no positive inf ormcition regarding the earliest condition of the Secondary Pra- 
krits. They appear to us first in their vigorous youth in the Asoka inscriptions. We 
know, on the other hand, that the change from the Secondary Prakrits to the Tertiary 

1 Mr. Petersen In ‘Yedic, Sanskrit, and Prakrit* ( J AOS. XXXII (1912), pp. 4235:.) maintains that the Prakrits represent 
Sanskrit as mispronounced by the enslaved aborigines o£ India, and compares this with the Xegro English of the Southern 
States of America, and with the mispronunciation of children. The suggestion is fascinating, but I am unable to accept it. / 
The change from Sanskrit to Prakrit is so clear an example of regular linguistic development, and is paralleled so exactly by 
the change of Latin to the Bomanee languages, that I cannot conceive the necessity of any other explanation. Of course it 
is quite possible that the broken Sanskrit of the aborigines may have had some influence, but it cannot, in my opinion, iiave 
been the cause of the development. 

2 It is quite certain that, even during the Yedic period, the vernaculars in actual use already contained many words in 

the same stage of development as Pali, which is a Secondary Prakrit. ■ t 
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Primary Prakrits. 


Secondary Prakrits. 


Tertiary Prakrits. 


Border line 
stage. 


between each 


Characteristics of Tertiary 
Prakrit, 


development ob indo-aryan languages. 

Tvas, as might be expected, so gradual that, at or about the approximate border line,. 

it is impossible to state whether the language belongs to the 

Characteristics of Primary Secondary or Tertiary stage. At the same time there is no 

Prakrit ‘ difficulty in recognizing the main distinctive peculiarities of 

each group. In the primary stage the language is synthetic and has no objection to 

harsh combinations of consonants. In the secondary stage 

Characteristics of secondary +j lanoTiage is still synthetic, but diphthongs and harsh 
Prakrit. o o * ^ 

combinations of consonants are eschewed, so much so that, in 

its latest artificial literary developments, it arrives at a condition of almost absolute fluidity, 
becoming a mere collection of vowels hanging for support on an occasional consonant. 

This weakness brought its own Nemesis, and in the tertiary 
stage we find the hiatus of contiguous vowels abolished by the 
creation of new diphthongs, declensional and conjugational 
terminations, consisting merely of vowels, worn away, and a new kind of language coming 
into existence, no longer synthetic, but analytic, and again reverting to combinations of 
consonants under new forms, which three thousand years ago had existed, but which two 
thousand years of attrition had worn away. Nay more, in some of the modern vernacu- 
lars, mainly those which I have called the ‘ Outer’ ones, we see the analytic form of 
language again disappearing, and being replaced by a new synthetic form of language, 
similar in its course of development to that of the Indo-European Ursprache of the 
pastoral tribes in Central Europe or Siberia. 

As to whether the very earliest form of the Secondary Prakrit language had any 

dialects we are not in a position to say positively, but, as 
of secondary know that there were dialects in the Vedic times, there is 
every reason to believe that it possessed them too. It covered 
a wide extent of country, from the Indus to the Kosi, and it would be surprising if there 
were no local variations of speech. Moreover, two hundred and fifty years before Christ, 

we find the edicts of Asoka written in this language, and here 
we see that the then existing Aryan vernacular of India did 
contain at least two main dialects,, a "Western and an Eastern Prakrit. The particular 
stage of their development at which the Secondary Prakrit had by this time arrived, was 
crystallized by the influence of Buddhism, which used it for its sacred books. It is now 
known as the Pali language. As a vernacular it, however, continued its course of deve- 
lopment, and, in later stages in various dialects, is known 
?e»^ a8e0f PraJmt par excel * as the Prakrit par excellence. When we talk of Prakrits, 

we usually mean this later stage of the Secondary Prakrits, 
when they had developed beyond the stage of Pali, and before they had arrived at the 
analytic stage of the modern Indo- Aryan vernaculars. 

These Prakrits became, in later times and under the influence of religious and politi- 
cal causes, the subject of literary study. Poems and reli- 
gious works were written in them, and they were freely used 
in the drama. W e have grammars of them written by contemporaries or by men who 
lived only a: short time after they had become dead languages. It may be taken as a con- 
venient date for fixing the memory, that these Prakrits were dead languages by, in round 
numbers, 1000 a.b. All that we know about them is founded on the literature in- 


Dialects 

Prakrit, 


Pali stage. 


Prakrit in literature. 
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which they have survived, and in the grammars written to illustrate that literature. 
Unfortunately we cannot accept this literature as illustrating the actual vernaculars on 
which it was founded. To adapt them to literary purposes the writers altered them in 
important particulars, omitting what they considered vulgar, reducing wild luxuriance 
to classical uniformity, and thus creating altogether artificial products suited for that 
artificial literature which has ever been so popular in India. These literary Prakrits 
cannot, therefore, be considered as representing the actual speech of the people at any 
e poeh, although they are based upon it, and a veil is drawn by them between us and it 
which it is not always easy to lift. We are able, however, to distinguish (as in the 
western Prakrit. Asoka Inscriptions) that there was a W estern Prakrit and 

Eastern Prakrit. an Eastern Prakrit, each possessing distinctly marked 

characteristics.' The principal form of the Western was called Saurasenl, the language 
of Surasena or the middle Gangetic Doab and its neighbourhood, and of the Eastern, 
Magctclhi or the language of Magadha, the present South Bihar. Between these two there 
was a kind of neutral ground, the language of which was called Ardha-mdgaclM, or 
Half-MagadhI, which partook of the nature of both languages. Its western boundary 
was somewhere near the present Allahabad, but we ca n not say certainly how far east it 
extended. According to tradition, it was the language iu which Mahavira, the Jain 
apostle, preached (be belonged to this side of India), and a language based on it was 
used in the older Jain scriptures. Closely connected with it, but leaning rather to the 
Eastern than to the Western, was the Mdhdrdshtrl , or language of Maharashtra, i.e., the 
Berars, and the country adjoining. It became the main language of Prakrit poetry. 
On the other hand, in the extreme north-west of India, bordering on the Eranian 
tongues of what are now Afghanistan and Baluchistan, there must have been an unnamed 
speech, whose existence is vouched for by the next stage of the Prakrits, to be presently 
described, and which was a development of the particular dialect of Old Sanskrit spoken 
on the banks of the Indus. 

While the Prakrits, by being reduced to writing, became fixed, exactly as Sanskrit 

had become fixed in the Brahmanical schools, and remained 
Apabkramsa. unchanged as a literary form of speech for many generations, 

the true vernaculars on which they were founded continued their own course of develop- 
ment. The earliest specimens of the literary Prakrits which have come down to us are 
contained in dramatic works (subject to strict conventional rules as regards language) 
and lyric poetry, the work of accomplished artists. Narrative poems do not appear 
in Prakrit till a much later period. But nevertheless, among the less literate, 
narrative poems which have not survived did exist 1 . Such poems were written, not under 
the rules of any learned school, but for the general public ; and, unlike the works in . 
contemporary literary Prakrit, they borrowed freely from the spoken language of the 
people for whose benefit they were composed. In this way, a work written, say, in 
Oudh, although in Prakrit, would differ widely in its vocabulary and its methods of ex- 
pression from one written, say, in Gujarat. The popular words,— known as desya, or 

1 See Professor Jacobi’s edition of the Smatkumdracmntafn, pp. rriii ft W e "know of one of these narrative poems 
called the Tarang avail , written in Ondli by a man called Padalipta. The date of this was not later than the 5th century a.p. 
Owing to the number of provincialisms contained in it, it gradually became unintelligible, and a thousand years later was 
translated into literary Apabhraihsa under the name of the Tarangalola , by an anonymous writer. The Tarangavati itself 
has been lost, but the Tarangalola survives, and has been admirably translated into German by Professor Leumann in the 
‘Zeitschrift fur Buddhism us III, pp. 193ft, 272ft It is a most interesting and charming romance* 
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-used in such Prakrit works had no literary authority and were not as a rule 
Prakrits. They hence had no permanence— their meanings 

-fell into disuse, and were 


* local 

admitted into the literary 

became araduallv forgotten as the local speeches changed,- 
superseded bv others, so that, as time went on, these narrative poems became umin ,el 1 - 
o-ible and required translation, for which purposes vocabularies were compiled of the 
desya words used in them. These local variations of Prakrit were named ‘ Apahhramsas 
a word meaning ‘ corrupt speech 5 or ‘ decayed speech and, as explained above, they 

varied from country to country . 

As these works in the local Apahhramsas became more and more popular, a tradition 
Literary of style developed, and one particular Apabhrauria, called 

Apabiiramsa. tlie Uagstra Apabhraihsa, received, like the Piakiits, fixation 

as a literary dialect, in which, in western India, works in Apabhraihsa were ^henceforth 
composed. Having gained general acceptance, this became recognized over the greatei 
part of India as a vehicle for literary work; As so used, it varied slightly from place 
to place, but these variant forms, — they can hardly be called dialects, were, it must be 
understood, by no means the same as the several independent local Apabhraririas or other 
languages spoken by the people among whom each was employed for literature. They 
were each a local variation, not of the local dialect, but of the one language which we 
call literary Apabhram&a. Indian grammarians have given us a. list of no less than 
twenty-seven of these forms of literary Apabhraihsa, with brief notices of the peculiari- 
ties of each, and each named after the country in which it was employed 1 . As so fixed, 
the language (with due regard for phonetic development) closely agreed with literary 
Prakrit in its vocabulary, while its grammar was that of the DeSya of the time of its 
petrifaction 2 . While therefore literary Apabhraihsa cannot be taken as representing 
the speech of any part of India, or even as representing one particular phase of linguistic 

* development, it does, on the whole, give us a very fair picture of a stage of language con- 
siderably later than that of the literary Prakrits, and, at least as regards grammatical 
forms, serves as a link between them and the earliest stage of the Tertiary Prakrits. 
Once recognized as a language worthy of being used for polite literature, Nagara 
ApahhramSa remained fixed with comparatively little change for some centuries, — long 
after it had become a dead language and after the Tertiary Prakrits had become fully 
established. The grammarian of western India who gave the fullest account of it was 
Hemaehandra, who flourished in the 12th century A.D., and to whom it was a classic as 
much as Sanskrit itself. He described what was in his time a dead language, preserved 
only in the schools of literary men. . It w r as based on the Apabhraihsa once spoken in 
Gujarat and western Rajputana, and in his grammar he gives numerous verses as 
examples of the literary form of the dialect. It is an -interesting fact that some of these 
verses have survived almost word for word, with the necessary phonetic changes, in the 
modern language of western Rajputana, and are still current in popular speech. 8 


1 That they were not actual vernaculars of the. countries after which they were named is plain from these descriptions. 
These Apahhramsas were found even in countries of which the local language was Dravidian. . 

5 This is only to he taken as a broad statement, for the vocabulary also contained a certain amount of Desya words, 
old and new, while grammatical forms belonging to literary Prakrit are also occasionally employed. 

3 See the important series of articles by the late Pandit Chandradhar Sarins Guleri entitled P-xrani Hindi in Vol. II 
(New Series, Sam . 1978) of the ‘ Nagari Pracharini Pattrika ’. Especially pp. 18ff. and 44. 
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As to when the local Apabhramsa s lost currency owing* to their being* superseded by 

the literary dialect, it is impossible to make any definite 

Chronology of Apabhramsa, ■ i -n t » - • . , . . ' , 

and of the Tertiary Pragrits. statement. Poems in the Bhasna, i.e., probably in some local 

Apabhramsa, are mentioned as having been written in the sixth 
century a.d. 1 , and in the tenth century Apabhramsa is recognized as a literary language 
standing beside Sanskrit and literary Prakrit, The date of the adoption of Apabhramsa 
as a classical form of speech must therefore lie between these two extremes On the 
other hand, the Tertiary Prakrits were employed for literary purposes by at least the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. Allowing the time necessary for any language to 
gain such favour as to be deemed worthy of employment in literature, we may safely con- 
sider that the speech of modern India had left the Prakrit stage, and had reached the stage 
of the Tertiary Prakrits, i.e., of the modern Indo-Aryan vernaculars, by the year 1000 a.d., 
the year in wTiich Mahmud of Ghazni made the first of his fifteen invasions of India, 

It is, therefore, to Apabhramsa rather than to the literary Prakrits, and much more 

rather than to Sanskrit, that we must look for explanations 

Apabhramsa dialects. „ , , , , , „ , T . , 

of the developments of the modern Indo-Aryan vernaculars. 
Sanskrit and, specially, the literary Prakrits will often throw valuable side-lights on 
our inquiries, but the immediate foundation of our investigations must lie Apabhramsa. 
It is true that only one form 2 , the literary Nagara, spoken in western India, has been 
preserved to us by literature, but with the aid of the Prakrit grammarians it is not 
difficult to reconstruct the chief features of the local Apahhramsas from which the 
modem languages are descended. It will he sufficient to give a list of these local 
Apahhramsas together with the modern languages which correspond to them at the 
present day. The ApabhramSa of the country round the lower Indus was known as 
Vrachada. This we can directly connect with the modern SindhI and Lahnda, the latter 
being spoken in the ancient country of the Kaikeyas, although the tracts in which these 
two languages are now vernacular must once have had, as part of their population, a con- 
siderable number of speakers of Dardic languages,' who have left behind them on the 
existing forms of speech traces of their former existence. South of the Narbada Elver, 
running nearly across India from the Arabian Sea to Orissa, there must have been spoken 
a number of dialects all related to the Vaidarbha or Dakshipatya Apabhramsa, whose 
head-quarters were Vidarbha, the modern Berar, known in Sanskrit as the ‘ Great 
Kingdom — Maharashtra, It, and allied Apahhramsas, represent the parent of the 
modern Marathi. To the east of Dakshipatya, and reaching to the Bay of Bengal, was the 
Audra or Autkala Apabhramsa, from which was descended the modern Oriya. North of 
Audra, and covering the greater part of the present provinces of Chota Nagpur and Bihar, 
together with the eastern half of the United Provinces up to about the meridian of 
Bdnares, was the important Magadha Apabhramsa, the parent of the modern Bihari, one 
of whose dialects, Magahi, still bears the ancient name. It was the principal dialect 
which corresponded to the old Eastern Prakrit, and not only Audra, already mentioned, 

According to the SriharsJiacarita of Bana (8th cent.\ one cf the author’s friends is specially mentioned as a poet in the 

Masha. V. : ." ■' ' 'A- ' : .L. A' . 

2^ striking proof of. the existence of dialects in Yedic times is conveyed by the fact that Apabhramsa, and indeed all the 
Secondary Prakrits, contain forms which cannot be explained .by any reference to Classical Sanskrit- Such is the loeatire 
termination hi, derived immediately from the Pali and Old Sanskrit (but not the literary Sanskrit) dhu This corresponds to 
the Greek termination -81, and must (as dhi) have been used in the Yedic period, although excluded from the standard dialect 
from which the Classical Sanskrit is derived. See Professor Wackernagel’s AUi/idische Gmmmatih , p. XX. 
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but also Gauda is a further development of it. These three are all representatives of the 
old Eastern form of speech. East of Magadha, lay the Gauda or Prachya Apabhramsa, 
the head-quarters of -which were at Gaur, in the present district of Malda. It spread to the 
south and south-east, and here became the parent of modern Bengali. Besides spreading 
southwards, Gauda Apabhramsa also spread to the east keeping north of the Ganges, and 
is there represented at the present day by Northern Bengali and, in the valley of Assam, 
bv Assamese. Northern Bengal and Assam did not get their language fiom Bengal 
proper, but directly from the west. Magadha Apabhramia, in fact, may be consideied as 
spreading out eastwards and southwards in three directions. To the noith-east it devel- 
oped into Northern Bengali and Assamese, to the south into Oriya, and between the two 
into Bengali. Each of these three descendants is equally directly connected with the 
common immediate parent, and hence we find Northern Bengali agieeing in some 
respects rather with the Oriva spoken far away to the south than w r ith the Bengali of 
Bengal proper, of -which it is usually classed as a subordinate dialect. 

We have now 7 concluded our survey of those Apabhramia dialects wdtich belong to 
what I have called the Outer Indo- Aryan languages. Between the eastern and the 
western Prakrits there was, as already stated, an intermediate Prakrit called Ardha- 
magadhi. The modern representative of the corresponding Apabhramia is Eastern 
Hindi, spoken in Oudh, Baghelkhand and the Chhattisgarh country. The eastern limit 
of Eastern Hindi may roughly be taken as the meridian of Benares, and, to the west, it 
passes a short way beyond Allahabad, its furthest point being in the district of Banda. 

As regards the Inner languages, the principal Apabhramia is that which has been 
preserved to us in a literary form. This w r as known as Nagara Apabhramia, and, as its 
name suggests, it was the Apabhramia of Gujarat, and the neighbouring countries, w here 
the Nagara Brahmans still form an important part of the community. In various 
dialects, — and it certainly had local variations, — it must, if w r e are to accept the evidence 
of the modern vernaculars, have extended over the whole of western India north of the 
Deccan, excepting the extreme north-west. Amongst them was the Saurasena 
Apabhramia of the middle Doab 1 , which was the parent of Western Hindi. 

Closely connected with it were the Takka Apabhramia of the North-Central Panjab 
and the TJpanagara Apabhramia, probably of the Southern Panjab, which were the 
parents of the various dialects of Pafijabl. Another dialect of this Apabhramia, the 
Avantya, whose head-quarters were in the country round the modeni Ujjain, was the 
parent of Bajasthani, and yet another, Gaurjara, of the modern Gujarati. Both these 
last were certainly very closely related to the standard Nagara Apabhramia dialect. 

There remain the modern languages of the Northern Group. These are spoken in 
the Himalaya from the Eastern Panjab to Nepal, and we know of no Prakrits or 

1 It is not quite certain that the Sauraseni Prakrit (distinguished from the Saurasena Apabhramsa), as it has been 
preserved to us in literature, really represents a language founded on an early vernacular of the D5ab. It may be an 
artificial literary production founded on the general linguistic peculiarities of a much wider area of Western India than this 
comparatively small tract. One thing is certain, that the literary Sauraseni had peculiarities {e.g. the form of the future 
tense) which do not, at the present day, appear in the language of the Gangetic D5ah, but which do appear in Gujarati. 
There are, however, explanations of this fact which it is not necessary to give here. On the other hand, Sauraseni Prakrit 
more nearly appi oaches Sanskrit in its vocabulary than any of the other Prakrits. It has fewer of those so-called ‘Lesya* 
words which are to he explained as descended from dialects of Old Sanskrit, different from that dialect on which Classical 
Sanskrit is mainly "based. This is entirely consonant with the fact that, according to tradition, that dialect was the one 
ivhicn, m Vedic times, and later, was spoken on the hanks of the Sarasvati and in the Upper and Middle Dd&b. Even 
the Greeks recognized Muttra (Mathura), the chief town of Surasena as MoSoupa rj r<3 v ®e£z>. 
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Apahhramlas peculiar to this tract. The basis of the population of most of it is Tibeto- 
Burman, hut has been in later times largely mixed with Arran elements. North of the 
Panjab, the Takka- Apabhramla no doubt influenced the language. Then there were 
incursions of Khasas and other tribes speaking languages of Bardic origin, and of 
Gurjaras from Central Asia, also probably bringing an Aryan form of speech. 
Pinally there were immigrants from Bajputana, whose language mingled with that of 
their predecessors, and on the whole prevailed. The languages of this group therefore 
possess a very mixed character, though their most prominent features recall features 
closely connected with those of the forms of speech found in Bajpntana. We may 
therefore say that, on the whole, they can be referred to Avantya Apabhramla as their 
most important progenitor. 


Concurrent with this long development of the modern vernaculars, we have the 

Classical Sanskrit, also derived from one of the Primary 
Prakrit dialects, but fixed in its existing form by the labours 


Classical Sanskrit. 


of grammarians — that may be said to have culminated in the work of the famous Panini 
in about the fourth century b. c. This sacred language, jealously preserved by the 
Brahmans in their schools, had all the prestige that religion and learning could give it. 
It borrowed freely from the Secondary Prakrits, and they in turn borrowed freely from 
it, and, as at the present day, the more highly educated Prakrit-speaking population 
freely interlarded their conversation with Sanskrit words. These words, once borrowed, 
suffered a fate similar to that of the ancient Primary Prakrit words which came down 
to them by direct descent. They became distorted in the mouths of the speakers, and 
finally became Prakrit in form, though not by right of origin. 


These borrowed words were called Tatsamas or 4 The same as 44 that ” (i.e. Sanskrit)’, 

while the original Prakrit words, which had come by direct 
Tatsamas and Tadbhavas. descent from the Primary Prakrit were called Tadbhavas or 

£ Having “ that ” (i.e. Sanskrit, or more correctly the Primary Prakrit, from one of the 
dialects of which Classical Sanskrit was descended) for its origin \ To these may be 
added a third class, the Tatsamas which had become distorted in the mouths of the 
Prakrit-speaking population, but which were still unmistakably borrowed words. These 
are usually known to European scholars as semi- Tatsamas. It is evident that, in the 
natural course of events, the tendency must have been for all Tatsamas to become semi- 
Tatsamas, and for the latter ultimately to become so degraded as to be indistinguishable 

from Tadbhavas. Another class of words is also to be 
Desyas. mentioned, the so-called 4 Tesy a ’, or 4 Local ’, words of the 

Indian grammarians. It included all words which the grammarians were unable to 
refer to Classical Sanskrit as their origin. Many such words were included in this group 
simply through the ignorance of the writers who catalogued them. Modem scholars can 
refer most of these to Sanskrit like any other Tadbhavas. A few others are words borrowed 
from Munda or Bravidian languages. The great majority are, however, words derived 
from dialects of the Primary Prakrit which were not that from which Classical Sanskrit 
has descended. They are thus true Tadbhavas, although not in the sense given to that 
word by Indian grammarians, in whose philosophy the existence of such ancient dialects 
was not dreamed of. These Besya words were local dialectic forms, and, as might be 
expected, are found most commonly in literary works hailing from countries like 
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We find an e,ae% words (suo h as those borrowed from Mn,da 

Tatsamas and TadbLavas in or DravicLian languages, from Arabic, P^sian, or ng « ^ > 
the modem vernaculars. vocabularies may each be divided into the three class© , 

, m , rn] ip i as f class consists of words which the 

Tatsamas, semi-Tatsamas, and Taj n • Primary Prakrits, or from Classical 

modern vernaculars have receivedby d ; ^ ^ the present day, their 
Sanskrit through the Secondly rf ^ SeC ondary Prakrits, they may have 

ultimate origin is lmmateiia . » the have come down to us 

been Tadbhavas or Tats ^ as ’ U m<J . e them aU Tadbliavas in the stage of the 

tT^ Mrhs" 6 On 1 H other Inmd, the Tatsamas and semi-Tatsamas of the 
Tertiaij Piaknt . , modern vernaculars (not 

"t from " To take e* the 
by their Secondary i V o command i s a Tatsama loan-word borrowed 

direct 11 fimn nd< Classicr r Sanskrit. Its semi-Tatsama form, vrhi^ we meet m 

some languages, is ft* and one of its Tadbhava forms U the ttndr 

from the Secondary Prakrit aw». So also, r a, a, ‘a king , is a Tatsama and ray 
from the Secon y Q( complete triplets or pairs of ever, word 

Z notTuse. ^Frequently only a Tatsama or a Tadbhava occurs try itself Sometimes 
we even find the Tatsla and the Tadbhava forms of a word both m use, but each with a 
different meaning. Thus, there is a Classical Sanskrit word varMa, which means both 
^family ' and ‘ tamboo ’, and connected with it we find in Hindi the Semi-Tatsama bam, 
meaning ‘ family ’ and the Tadbhava l§8, meaning ‘ a bamboo ’ k 

We thus see that for many hundred years Classical Sanskrit has been exercising, 

and is still exercising, a potent influence on the vocabularies 
Of the modem vernaculars. It is only on the vocabularies 
lars. riiat its influence has been directly felt. Their grammars 

show few traces of it. These have continued steadily in the course of their develop- 
ment since Vedic times. The influence of Sanskrit may have retarded this development, 
and probably did so in some cases, hut it never .stopped it, and not one single Sanskrit 
grammatical form has been added to the living grammars of these languages m the jay 
that Sanskrit words have been added to their vocabularies. Nay, more, all these 
borrowed Tatsamas are treated by the vernaculars exactly as other borrowed foieign 
words are treated, and very rarely change their forms in the processes of grammatical 
accidence. Por instance, in Hindostani, ghofa, a horse, has an oblique form ghore 
because it is a Tadbhava, but raja, a king, does not change m the oblique cases, because, 
and only because, it is a Tatsama. Now in all the modern vernaculars the verb must 
change its form in the process of conjugation, while nouns are not necessarily changed in 
the course of declension. Hence Tatsamas are as a rule never treated as verbs. If it is 
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found necessary to do so, it must be done with the help of another Tadbhava verb. 
For instance, the word darsan, seeing, is a Tatsaina, and if we wish to use it in the 
phrase ‘ he sees we cannot say darsane , but must employ the periphrasis darsan kare, 
he does seeing. On the other hand, in all the modern vernaculars nouns need not be 
declined synthetically. Borrowed nouns can always lie declined analytically. Hence 
Tatsaina nouns (which are necessarily declined analytically) are common, and, in the high 
literary styles of all the vernaculars, very common. Thus, although there are sporadic 
exceptions to the broad rule, it may be laid down as a universal law that Indo- Aryan 
Vernacular nouns may be either Tatsamas (including semi-Tatsamas) or ladbhavas, 
but that Indo- Aryan Vernacular verbs must be Tadbhavas. 

During the last century, the introduction of printing and the spread of education have, 
in the case of some languages, induced a fashion of using Tatsamas with which the wildest 
Johnsonese may almost be compared as a specimen of Saxon English. It has been shown 
by actual counting that in a Bengali work written in the early part of the nineteenth 
century eighty-eight per cent, of the words used were pure Sanskrit, every one of which 
was unnecessary and could have been represented by a vocable of pure home growth. In 
such cases the result has been most lamentable. The language has been split up into two 
sections, — the tongue which is understanded of the people, and the literary dialect, known 
only through the press and not intelligible to those who do not know Sanskrit b Litera- 
ture has thus been divorced from the great mass of the population, and to the literary 
classes this is a matter of small moment, for ‘ this people, who knoweth not the law, are 
cursed.’ As Sir Athelstane Baines said in the Census B.eport for 1891, the Sanskritized 
form of literary Bengali is the product of what may be called the revival of learning in 
Eastern India consequent on the settlement of the British on the Hoogfily. The verna- 
cular was then found rude and meagre, or rather was wrongly considered to be such, 
owing to the absence of diffused scholarship and the general neglect of the country 
during Mughul rule. Instead of strengthening the web from the same material, every 
effort was made in Calcutta, then the only seat of instruction, to embroider upon the 

* 

feeble old frame a grotesque and elaborate pattern in Sanskrit, and to pilfer from that 
tongue whatever in the way of vocabulary and construction the learned considered neces- 
sary to satisfy the increasing demands of modern intercourse. He who trusts to the 
charity of others, says Swift, will always be poor ; so Bengali, as a vernacular, has been 
stunted in its growth by this process of cramming with a class of -food it is unable to 
assimilate. The simile used by Beames is a good one. He likens Bengali to an over- 
orown child tied to its mother’s apron-string, and always looking to her for help, when 

-t5 . V 

it ousht to be supporting itself. Happily, of late years, some of the most influential 
Bengali writers have shown signs of recognizing this weakness of their language, and 
many works written during the last quarter of a century avoid the luxuriance of learned 
Sanskrit isms which had hitherto choked it. This is a hopeful augury, but still much 
remains to be done. Although Bengali still displays the greatest weakness in this 


And don’t confound the language of the nation. 

With long-tailed words in osity and ation. 

J. H. Frere, The Monks and the Giants* 

The newly appointed mi nis ter to a Scotch parish had made a round of visits to his people. “ He's a rale fine, educated 
the new meenister ”, said an enthusiastic wife. “ Ay, he s a' that ”, returned the husband. “Ye dinna ken the 
meaning o’ the hauf o’ the words he uses James’s Gazette. 
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Gujarat, far away from the natural home of Classical Sanskrit, the Madhyadesa. ' For 
our purpose they may be considered as identical u ith Tadbhav as. 

We find an exactly similar state of affairs in the modem Indo- Aryan languages. 

Omitting foreign words (such as those borrowed from Munda 

Tatsamas and Tadbhavas in T)ra vidian laiwuaves. from Arabic, Persian, or English), 
the modern vernaculars. ui ^ » ° , 

their vocabularies may each be divided into the three classes, 
Tatsamas, semi-Tatsamas, and Tadbhavas. The last class consists of w ords which the 
modern vernaculars have received by descent from the Primary Prakrits, or from Classical 
Sanskrit through the Secondary Prakrits. From the point of view of the present day, their 
ultimate origin is immaterial. In the stage of the Secondaiy Piakiits, they may have 
been Tadbhavas or Tatsamas, but the fact that they have come down to us 
through that stage is sufficient to make them all Tadbhavas in the stage of the 
Tertiary Prakrits. On the other hand, the Tatsamas and semi-Tatsamas of the 
present day are loan-words, borrowed in modern times by the modern vernaculars (not 
by their Secondary Prakrit progenitors) from Sanskrit. To take examples, the 
modern vernacular word ajnd, ‘ a command , is a Tatsama loan-word borrowed 
direct from Classical Sanskrit. Its semi-Tatsama form, which we meet in 
some languages, is dgya, and one of its Tadbhava forms is the Hindi Aw, derived 
from the Secondary Prakrit anna. So also, raja, ‘a king’, is a Tatsama, and ray or 
mo is the corresponding Tadbhava. Of course complete triplets or pairs of every word 
are not in use. Frequently only a Tatsama or a Tadbhava occurs by itself . Sometimes 
we even find the Tatsama and the Tadbhava forms of a word both in use, but each with a 
different meaning. Thus, there is a Classical Sanskrit word vamsa, which means both 
‘family’ and ‘bamboo ’, and connected with it we find in Hindi the Semi-Tatsama bans, 
meaning ‘ family ’ and the Tadbhava las, meaning ‘ a bamboo ’ b 

We thus see that for many hundred years Classical Sanskrit has been exercising, 

and is still exercising, a potent influence on the vocabularies 

Influence of Classical Sans- . 

trit on the modem vernacu- of the modem vernaculars, it is only on the vocabularies 

that its influence has been directly felt. Their grammars 
show few traces of it. These have continued steadily in the course of their develop- 
ment since Yedic times. The influence of Sanskrit may have retarded this development, 
and probably did so in some cases, but it never -stopped it, and not one single Sanskrit 
grammatical form has been added to the living grammars of these languages in the way 
that Sanskrit words have been added to their vocabularies. Nay, more, all these 
borrowed Tatsamas are treated by the vernaculars exactly as other borrowed foreign 
words are treated, and very rarely change their forms in the processes of grammatical 
accidence. For instance, in Hindostam, gJwrd, a horse, has an oblique form ghore 
because it is a Tadbhava, but raja, a king, does not change in the oblique cases, because, 
and only because, it is a Tatsama. Now in all the modern vernaculars the verb must 
change its form in the process of conjugation, while nouns are not necessarily changed in 
the course of declension. Hence Tatsamas aye as a rule never treated as verbs. If it is 

1 Tatsamas and Tadbhavas occur also in European languages. Thus, ‘ lapsus ’ in ‘lapsus calami ’ is a Tatsama, and 
‘ lapse’ is a semi-Tatsama, both meaning literally ‘ a falling ’, while ‘ lap ’ is the Tadbhava form of the same word, with the 
different meaning of the hanging part of a garment . Similarly ’fragile ’ and ‘redemption’ are semi-Tatsamas, while 
‘frail and ‘ransom’ are the corresponding Tadbhavas, and the French ‘cause ’ is a semi-Tatsama corresponding to the 
Latin ‘causa* while tne Tadbhava form is ‘ chose 
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found necessary to do so, it must be done with the help of another Tadbhava verb. 
For instance, the word dorian, seeing, is a Tatsama, and if we wish to use it in the 
phrase ‘ he sees we cannot say dariane, but must employ the periphrasis darsan. bare, 
he does seeing. On the other hand, in all the modern vernaculars nouns need not be 
declined synthetically. Borrowed nouns can always be declined analytically. Hence 
Tatsama nouns (which are necessarily declined analytically) are common, and, in the high 
literary styles of all the vernaculars, very common. Thus, although there are sporadic 
exceptions to the broad rule, it may be laid down as a universal law that Indo- Aryan 
Vernacular nouns may be either Tatsamas (including semi-Tatsamas) or ladbhavas, 
but that Indo- Aryan Vernacular verbs must be Tadbhavas. 

During the last century, the introduction of printing and the spread of education have, 
in the case of some languages, induced a fashion of using Tatsamas with which the wildest 
Johnsonese may almost be compared as a specimen of Saxon English. It has been shown 
by actual counting that in a Bengali work written in the early part of the nineteenth 
century eighty-eight per cent, of the words used were pure Sanskrit, every one of which 
was unnecessary and could have been represented by a vocable of pure home growth. In 
such cases the result has been most lamentable. The language has been split up into two 
sections, — the tongue which is understanded of the people, and the literary dialect, known 
only through the press and not intelligible to those who do not know Sanskrit x . Litera- 
ture has thus been divorced from the great mass of the population, and to the literary 
classes this is a matter of small moment, for c this people, who knoweth not the law, are 
cursed.’ As Sir Athelstane Baines said in the Census Beport for 1891, the Sanskritized 
form of literary Bengali is the product of what may be called the revival of learning in 
Eastern India consequent on the settlement of the British on the Hoogfcly. The verna- 
cular was then found rude and meagre, or rather was wrongly considered to be such, 
owing to the absence of diffused scholarship and the general neglect of the country 
during Mughul rule. Instead of strengthening the web from the same material, every 
effort was made in Calcutta, then the only seat of instruction, to embroider upon the 
feeble old frame a grotesque and elaborate pattern in Sanskrit, and to pilfer from that 
tongue whatever in the way of vocabulary and construction the learned considered neces- 
sary to satisfy the increasing demands of modern intercourse. He who trusts to the 
charity of others, says Swift, will always be poor ; so Bengali, as a vernacular, has been 
stunted in its growth by this process of cramming with a class of -food it is unable to 
assimilate. The simile used by Beames is a good one. He likens Bengali to an over- 
grown child tied to its mother’s apron-string, and always looking to her for help, when 
it ought to be supporting itself. Happily, of late years, some of the most influential 
Bengali writers have shown signs of recognizing this weakness of their language, and 
many works written during the last quarter of a century avoid the luxuriance of learned 
Sanskritisms which had hitherto choked it. This is a hopeful augury, but still much 
remains to be done. Although Bengali still displays the greatest weakness in this 
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Tlie newly appointed minister to a Scotch, parish liad made a round of visits to his people. " He’s a rale fine, edicatea 
man the new meenister”, said an enthusiastic wife. “ Av, he’s a* that”, returned the husband. "Ye dinna ken the 
meaning o' the hauf o' the words he uses lames s Gazette, 
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respect, and cannot hope to develop a vigorous literature racy of the soil until some 
great genius rises and sweeps away the enchantment under which it labouis, othei Indian 
vernaculars, especially Hindi, show signs of falling under the same malignant spell. 
The centre of Hindi literature is nowadays Benares, and Benares is in the hands of the 
Sanskritists. There is no necessity, as may possibly have existed in the case of Bengali, 
for Hindi to have recourse to the classical tongue. In themselves, without any extrane- 
ous help whatever, the dialects from which it is sprung are, and for five hundred years 
have been, capable of expressing with crystal clearness any idea that the mind of man 
can conceive. It has an enormous native vocabulary, and a complete apparatus for the 
expression of abstract terms. Its old literature contains some of the highest flights of 
poetry and some of the most eloquent expressions of religious emotion which have found 
their birth in Asia, Treatises on philosophy and rhetoric are found in it, in which the 
subject is handled with all the subtilty of the great Sanskrit writers, and this with the 
use of hardly a Sanskrit word that is not a technical term sanctioned by centuries of em- 
ployment in the schools. Yet, in spite of Hindi possessing such a vocabulary and a. 
power of expression not infexior to that of English, it has become the fashion of late years 
to write books, not to be read by the millions of TJprper India, but to display the author’s 
learning to a comparatively small circle of Sanskrit-knowing scholars. Even when two 
learned men converse, they use one language, and when either of them writes to the 
other he uses another. As one of the best of the writers of the latter part of the last 
century,— -himself a most learned professor of Benares, but nevertheless a strong 
opponent of this excessive Sanskrit! zation,— said in one of the best known and most 
criticized of his works, ‘ when a Hindi writer takes his pen in his hand, he ceases to be 
sober, and becomes Sanskrit-drunk.’ Unfortunately, the most powerful English 
influence was for long on the side of the Sanskritists. This Sanskritized Hindi has been 
largely used by missionaries, and up to a few years ago all translations of the Bible were 
made into it. The few Indian writers who, like the professor just quoted, have stood 
up on the side of Hindi pure and undefiled have had small Success in the face of so 
potent an example of misguided efforts. Arguments may be brought forward in favour 
of using Classical Sanskrit words for expressing technical terms in science and art, and 
I am willing to admit their force. I am not one of those who (to quote a well-known 
example) prefer ‘ the unthroughforcesomeness of stuff ’ to ‘ the impenetrability of 
matter,’ but there the borrowing from the parent language should stop. There is stilt 
time to save Hindi from the fate of Bengali, if only a lead is taken by writers of 
acknowledged repute, and much can be done, and, I rejoice, is being done, by the use of 
a wide discretion on the part of the educational authorities of the provinces immediately 
concerned. 

The Aryans who entered India from the north-west were at an early stage brought 
influence ot' ursvidian ia.ngu- into contact with Bra vidian tribes. The new r -comers inter- 
ages. married with them and adopted many of their gods and 

many of their customs. In the matter of language they borrowed a portion of their 
vocabulary. Half a century ago it was generally considered that these borrowings were 
large. Then the pendulum swung to the opposite extreme, and it was vigorously 
maintained that there were hardly any at all. My own opinion is that the borrowings 
have been much more considerable than has been admitted by many scholars of late years, 
but that they were nothing like so universal as was once contended. The discussion has 
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•centred mainly round what are known as the cerebral letters of the alphabet. These 
letters did not occur in the original Aryan \i.e. Indo-Eranian! language, and, in 
Indo- Aryan languages, came into being on Indian soil. They are common in Dra vidian, 
as well as in Munda, languages, and in them were certainly not borrowed from Iiido- 
Aryan. The point in discussion was whether the Indo- Aryans borrowed them from the 
Dravidians or whether they did not. IN' either contention was entirely correct. These 
letters occur with frequency in words of purely Aryan origin. It would be more 
accurate to say that in many eases the pronunciation of Aryan words became changed 
under the influence of the example of the surrounding non- Aryan tongues, whose 
speakers many times exceeded the Indo- Aryans in numbers. Analogy did the rest, save 
..that a certain number of words (such, for instance, as names of things of which the 
Aryans had no previous experience in their Central Asian home, or words of very- 
common occurrence and in everyday use) were directly borrowed 1 . This is borne out by 
the fact that, where we have reason to believe that Dravidian influence was least strong, 
the use of these cerebral letters is most fluctuating. Thus, in Assamese, although the 
distinction is maintained in writing, there is practically no distinction in pronun- 
ciation between the dental and the cerebral letters. It is probable, also, that in other 
cases the Dravidian languages have had an indirect influence on the development of the 
vernaculars. When there were two or three ways of saying the same thing, the tendency 
would be to employ the idiom which was most like in sound to an expression meaning 
the same thing used by the surrounding non- Aryan tribes. Thus, in the Prakrit stage, 
there were many ways of expressing the dative. One of them consisted in suffixing the 
Aryan word halm (derived from the Old Sanskrit krite), and it had most chance of surviv- 
ing, because it resembled the Dravidian dative suffix hu, or the old Dravidian suffix from 
which the modern kv, is descended. And so, owing to the existence of the suffix lev, 
this Aryan suffix halm did survive to the exclusion of other dative suffixes in some of 
the Indo- Aryan vernaculars, and now appears in Hindi under the form of the familiar 
ho. Other similar instances of this non- Aryan influence on the Aryan languages of India 
could easily be quoted. Two will suffice. In the progress of a word through the stage 
of the Secondary Prakrits, a medial hard consonant first became softened, and then 
disappeared. Thus the Old Sanskrit chalati , ‘he goes,’ first became chaladi, and then 
dialed. Some of the Secondary Prakrit dialects remained for a much longer period than 
others in the stage in which the softened consonant is still retained. Nay, this softened 
consonant has in some cases survived even in the modern vernaculars. Thus the Old 
Sanskrit sokci, ‘grief,’ is soga, not soa, in Hindi. The occasional retention of this soft 
medial consonant can he explained by the influence and example of the Dravidian 
languages, in which it is a characteristic feature. In some Dardic languages, and in 
some Indo- Aryan languages of the Outer Circle, especially in Kashmiri, Sindhl, and 
Bihari, a final short i or ti is not dropped, as is usual in the Inner languages, but is, 
so to speak, only half -pronounced, the mere colour, as it were, of the vowel being given 
to the final consonant. Thus the Sanskrit murti, c an image,’ becomes mural in the Inner 
Hindi, hut is pronounced mural 1 in. the Outer Bihari. This is also characteristic of 
Dravidian tongues. 

3 Snell borrowed words are often given a contemptuous meaning which they did not originally possess. For instance, 
there is a Dravidian word jpillai meaning *a son.* When borrowed by an Indo- Aryan language the meaning is degraded, 
and the word becomes pills, a eub. Ibis is just what we should expect under the circumstances. 
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The influence of Munda languages on the Indo-Aryan tongues is not so evident, 
influence of Munda ian,u- ' These languages appear to have been superseded on the 
ages. Gangetie plain of India by Dra vidian before the Aryans had 

occupied that tract, but a few ancient Munda, or Austro- Asiatic, words appear in 
Sanskrit. Such are the names of things like betel, cotton, cotton cloth, or bamboo arrows* 
which were new to the invaders , 1 or else geographical names taken overby them, such as 
Kosala, Tosala, Kalihga, Trilihga, and several others 2 . At present the Munda languages 
are confined to the forest country south of the plain, although, as explained above 3 , traces 
of them can be recognized as surviving in the Tibeto-Burman languages of the Central 
Himalaya as far west as Kanawar in the Panjab. As another Munda survival in the 


Indo-Aryan languages we may note the occasional counting by scores. While the 
Indo-Aryan numeral system is essentially decimal, the word Icon, probably itself a 
Munda word, is commonly used for ‘score’, and the uneducated people of the Ganges 


Valley use this in the formation of the higher numerals. Thus ‘ fifty-two ’ would be 
expressed by them as ‘ two-score twelve ’, do korl bar ah. This counting by twenties is a 
Munda peculiarity. The Mundas were strongest in the eastern portion of the Gangetie 
plain, and apparently exercised another kind of influence on the eastern dialects of 
Bihari. Here the conjugation of the verb is much- complicated by changes depending on 
the number and person of the object. The word, for instance, ‘beating’ is represented 
by one form in ‘I am beating you’, and by another in ‘I am heating him’. These 
changes are Aryan in origin, and have parallels in the languages of north-western India, 
but the system is that of the Munda verb V 

In vocabulary, the influence of Indo-Chinese languages upon those of the Indo- 
influenee of Indo-Chinese Aryans has been small. It is apparent only in Assamese and 
laguages. the corrupt Bengali of Eastern Bengal, in which a few 

Tibetan and Ahom words can be recognized. In Assamese, Tibeto-Burman influence has 
also been at work to prevent the use of the Dravidian pronunciation of cerebral letters. 
In the same language, the employment of pronominal suffixes with certain nouns, 
though undoubtedly of Aryan origin, is probably due to Tibeto-Burman influence. Their 
use with nouns has been dropped in the neighbouring Aryan languages, but the example 
of Tibeto-Burman forms of speech (which use prefixes, not suffixes, with the same class 
of nouns) accounts for their survival in Assamese. I think that another and more wide- 
spread example of the influence exercised by Tibeto-Burman languages may also be 
traced. It is an important .point of idiom. In Sanskrit, there were two ways of 
expressing the past tense. We might either say ‘ I struck him ’ or ‘ he was struck by 
me ‘I went ’ or ‘ I am gone ’. In the modern languages only the second, the passive, 
construction survives. No modern Indo-Aryan language ever says ‘ I struck him ’ or 
‘I went’, but all say ‘he .was struck by me’ or ‘I am gone’. In Sanskrit 
there was a third way, which was used only with intransitive verbs. It was an im- 
personal construction, as in the phrase ‘ it is gone by me ’ for ‘ I went ’. This construc- 
tion could not, in Sanskrit, be employed with transitive verbs, hut it is common with 
them in the modern vernaculars, as in the Hindi sentence, mai-ne us-ko mam, by me, 


1 See Dr. <T . Priyluski, in the * Btilletm de la Socidtd de Linguistiqae de Paris’ XXIV (1924), pp.-255 ff. and XXV 
(1924), pp. 66 ff. 

2 See Professor Sylvain Levi, Pre-aryen et 'pre-clravidien dans V Inde, in J. A. OGIII (192?.), pp. 1 a, 

3 Pp, 35 and i»5 fL 

4 Compare the remarks on the Mnnda verb on p. 37 ante . 
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Tuth reference to him. striking was done. 2vow, this impersonal construction is one of 
the most prominent peculiarities of Tiheto-Buvman syntax, and it is possible that the 
Indo- Aryan tribes borrowed it at a very early period of their migration into India 
although it was not admitted to the standard speech which developed into Classical 
Sanskrit. 

The Indo- Aryan languages have also been influenced by languages altogether 
influence of non-indian lan- strange to India. Contact with the tongues of ’foreign 
§uases ’ nations has affected their vocabularies to vary in g extents. 

The one which has had most influence is Persian, not the old Eranian language of pre- 
Musalman times (though that has also contributed a small quota), but the Arabieized 
Persian of the Mughul conquerors. Thus, through Persian, the Indo- Aryan verna- 
culars have also received an important contribution of Arabic, and even some few 
Turki, words. The influence of the religion of Islam has opened another door for the 
entry of Arabic, and a few words have also been imported on the west coast from Arab 
traders. In the main, however, the Arabic element in all the Indian vernaculars, 
whether Aryan or not, came in with Persian, and as a part of that language. The pro- 
nunciation of the Persian words so imported is that of the Mughul times, and not the 
effeminate articulation of the Land of the Lion and the Sun at the present day. The 
extent to which Persian has been assimilated varies greatly according to locality and 
according to the religion of the speakers. Everywhere there are some few Persian words 
which have achieved full citizenship and are used by the most ignorant rustic, and we 
find every variation between this and the Urdu of a highly educated writer of Lucknow, 
who uses scarcely a single Indo- Aryan word except the verb at the end of his sentence. 
Under all circumstances, however, it is the vocabulary and but rarely the syntax that 
is affected. Only in the Urdu of the Musalmans do we find the Persian order of words 
in a sentence. There has been no other introduction of Persian construction, nor 
(except by euphuists) are the Arabic words inflected according to their own rules, being 
obliged to conform to the grammatical system of their host. So strong is the native 
instinct against the use of foreign constructions that Hindu writers class a dialect as 
Urdu, — i.e. the Persianized form of Hindostani, — not on the basis of its vocabulary, but 
on the order of words employed by it. A well-known work was issued in the last century 
entitled ‘ Tales in Pure Hindi ’. It does not contain a single Persian word from cover 
to cover, and yet Hindu writers class it as Urdu, because the writer oi’ders Ms sentences 
in the Persian fashion. He was a Musaltnan, and could uot shake off the habit of 
using idioms which had been taught him by Maulvis in his schooldays. 

Other foreign languages have also contributed to the vocabularies of the Indo- 
Aryan languages. They are principally Portuguese, Dutch, and English. The in- 
fluence they have had is small, although some very common words are borrowed from 
these tongues. The use of the English' vocables is growing, mainly owing to their 
use by employes on the railways, and by soldiers of the Indian army. The influence 
of a canto nm ent on language spreads far and wide. 
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CHAPTER YTTT— TNDO-ARYAN LANGUAGES. OUTER SUB-BRANCH. 

We now proceed to consider the Indo- Aryan languages in detail, following the 
outer sub-Branch. North- order of the list given on p. 120. We begin with the 
western Group. languages of the Outer Sub-branch, and, among them 

with those belonging to the North-Western Group. 


North- Western G ; roup. 


Lairnda 

Bindhi 


This group may he looked upon as consisting of the Indo-Aryan languages of, 

roughly speaking, the Indus Valley from 
Peshawar to the sea, i.e. the Western 
Panjab and Sindh. Prom Peshawar it has 
also spread to the north-east over the district 
of Hazara and the country to its east. To 
its north and north-east it is in contact 
On the west it has the Eranian Pashto, and on the south it 
Only on the east is it in contact with other Indo-Aryan 


Total 


Survey. 

7,092,781 

3,069,470 

10,162,251 


Census of 1921 . 
5,652,264 
3,371,708 

9,023,972 


with Bardic languages, 
meets the Arabian Sea 


languages, and these are, in order from north to south, Panjabi, the Marwarl dialect 
of Rajasthani, and Gujarati, all three belonging to the Inner Sub-branch. Bardic 
languages were once spoken over the whole of this tract, and have left their traces on 
both Lahnda and Sindhi, hut, notwithstanding this infection of Bardic speech, both 
are clearly Outer languages, and present points of relationship with the Outer languages 
of Eastern India, which are wanting in Panjabi and Rajasthani. 1 * 


The country which corresponded to the Western Panjab of the present clay was 
described in the Mahabharata as rude and barbarous, and as almost outside the pale of 
Indo-Aryan civilization. It and the present Sindh included three kingdoms, — the most 
northern being Gandhara, with Kekaya lower down the Indus, and still lower the 
country of the Sindhus and Sauviras. In spite of this evil character, — a character no 
doubt based on religious animosity, for the Western Panjab was from very early times 
an important centre of Buddhist teaching, — it is certain that Taksha&la, the capital of 
Ganclhara, was, so long ago as six centuries before Christ, the home of the greatest uni- 
versity of India. It was at Salatuxa, close to this university, that Panini, the most illus- 
trious of Sanskrit grammarians, was horn in the fifth or fourth century b. c. In those 
early days, the land of Kekaya also was famous for its learning. We are told in the 
Chhandogya Vpanishad (V. xi) how five great theologians came to a Brahman with hard 
questions, which he could not answer for them. He sent them on to A6vapati, the 
Kshatriya king of Kekaya, who, like a second Solomon, solved all their difficulties. 

The Western Panjab has always been exposed to conquerors from the north and 
from the west. According to the usually accepted account, it was through it that the 
Aryans entered India. The next recorded invasion was that of Darius I of Persia 
(521-485 b. c. ) shortly after the time of the Buddha. According to Herodotus he 
conquered it and divided it between two satrapies, one of which included Gandhara 
(Herodotus iii, 91), while the ‘ Indians,’ i.e. the inhabitants of the Indus Valley, formed 
by themselves the 20th Satrapy (iii, 94) . 3 Beyond this the authority of Barius did not 
extend (iii, 101). Herodotus adds (iii, 94) that these ' Indians are more numerous than 

1 for a full discussion on this point, see Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, VoL I, Part iii, pp. 78#, 

3 See also Kawli'iison’s-note to his translation of Herodotus iii, 98, 
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any other nation with which we are acquainted, and paid a tribute exceeding that of any 
other people, to wit, 360 talents of gold dust/ Darius had such complete authority 
over this part of India, or rather over what was to him and to Herodotus ' India,’ that 
he sent a fleet down the Indus to the sea, whence they sailed homewards towards the 
west. The huge army that his successor Xerxes led (480 b. c.) against Greece con- 
tained men from Gandhara and from the Western Panjab. The latter, according to 
Herodotus (vii, 65, 66), wore cotton dresses, and carried bows made of cane, and arrows 
also of cane with iron tips. The mention of cane arrows reminds us of the fact that 
arrows made of bamboo (to which Herodotus probably refers) were novelties to the 
Aryans who invaded India, and that they had to borrow the Austro- Asiatic name for 
them (see p. 132). 

The invasion of Alexander the Great (327-325 b. c.) was confined to the Western 
Panjab and Sindh. In 305 B. c. Seleucus Xicator invaded India, and after crossing the 
Indus made a treaty of peace with the famous Chandragupta. In the second century 
b. c. two Greek dynasties from Baetria founded kingdoms in the Western Panjab. One, 
that founded by Euthydemus, ended about 156 b. c., and the other, that of Eucratides, 
about 20 b. c. After them, at various times, other nationalities, Scythians, Parthians, 
Kushanas, and Huns, invaded India through the north-west, and finally, through the 
same portal, or through Sindh, came the many Musalman invasions of India, such as 
that of Mahmud of Ghazni or those of the Mughuls. 

The whole Panjab is the meeting ground of two entirely distinct Indo- Aryan lan- 
guages, — viz., the old Outer language strongly influenced by Dardic, if not actually 
Dardic, which expanded from the Indus Talley eastwards, and the old Midland langu- 
age, the parent of modern Western Hindi, which expanded from the Jumna Valley 
westwards. In the Panjab they overlapped. In the Eastern Panjab, the wave of 
Dardic with old Lahnda had nearly exhausted itself, and the old Western Hindi had the 
mastery, the resulting language being the modern Panjabi. In the Western Panjab, 
the old Western Hindi wave had nearly exhausted itself, and the old Lahnda had the 
mastery, the resulting language being the modem Lahnda. The latter language is there- 
fore in the main an Outer language, strongly influenced by Dardic, but bearing traces 
of the old Western Hin di. Such traces are much more numerous, and of much greater 
importance, in Panjabi. Lahnda may almost be described as a Dardic language infected 
by Western Hindi, while Panjabi is a form of Western Hindi infected by Dardic. This 
ling uistic condition leads ns to the conclusion that a mixed language, mainly Outer, but 
partly Dardic, once extended over the whole Panjab, and that the inhabitants of the 
Midland, through pressure of population or for some other reason, gradually took posses- 
sion of the Panjab, and partly imposed their own language on the inhabitants. In no 
other way can the nature of the mixed language of the Eastern Panjab be explained. 
One result of this mixture is that it is quite impossible to mark any definite boundary- 
line between Panjabi and Lahnda, and if, for convenience sake, we take the degree of 
74° East longitude as an approximate conventional frontier, it is to be clearly understood 
that much that is very like Lahnda will be found to its east, and much that is very like 
Panjabi to its west. 

Sindhi, on the contrary, has much more nearly retained its original character of a 
language mainly Outer, but partly Dardic. To its east it has Bajasthani, not PafijJbi, 
hut it is protected from invasion from the east by the physical obstacle of the desert of 
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'Western Bajputana. "W bile modern Lahnda merges imperceptibly into -tanjabi, feindhi 
does not merge into Rajasthani, but remains quite distinct from it. Such border dialects 
as exist are mere mechanical mixtures, not stages in gradual linguistic change. 

Although from very early times the area in which the North-Western Group of 
Indo- Aryan languages is spoken has been frequently subjected to foreign influence, it is 
extraordinary how little this mixed Dardic-cum- Outer form of speech has been influ- 
enced by it, except that, under Musalman domination, the vocabulary has become 
largely inlused with Persian (including Arabic) words. In the true Hardic languages a 
few Greek words have survived to the present day, but I have not met any such 
either in Lahnda or Sindhl. 

Little is known about the linguistic ancestry of these languages. The immediate 
predecessor of Sindhl was an Apabhramsa Prakrit named Vrachada, regarding which the 
Indian grammarian Markandeya gives us a few particulars. He moreover mentions a 
Vrachada Paisachi apparently spoken in the same locality, and lays stress on the fact that 
the Kekaya PaiSaehi is the principal form of that Prakrit. We have seen (p. 109) that 
Paisachi was the language of the ancestors of the modern Hards, so that the fact of the 
existence of a Hardic influence on the languages of the North-Western Group is borne out 
by this evidence that Paisachi was once spoken in this same tract. We have no evidence 
as to the particular form of Apabhramsa spoken in the Lahnda ai-ea, except that 
Markandeya tells us that people who employed literary Apabhramsa in that locality 
— the ancient Gandhara and Kekaya, — were fond of using a word twice over in order to 
indicate repetition or continuance. But in Gandhara there were two famous rock inscrip- 
tions of the Indian Emperor Asoka (circa 250 b.c.) at Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra which 
were couched in what was then the official language of the country. This was a dialectic 
form of Pali, distinguished by possessing many phonetic peculiarities that are still obser- 
vable in the Hardic languages and in Lahnda and Sindhi. 1 

Lahnda is the name of the language of the Western Panjab. As explained above, 
Lahnd _ there is no distinct boundary between it and Panjabi, which, 

even more than elsewhere in India, insensibly merge into 
each other, 74° East longitude being taken as the conventional boundary-line. It is spoken 
by seven millions of people, or about the same as the population of Austria. Lahnda is 
known by several other names, such as Western Panjabi, Jatki, Uchchi, and Hindki. 
The word ‘Lahnda’ itself means ‘ (sun) -setting’, and hence ‘the west’. 2 ‘Western 
Panjabi has the disadvantage of suggesting that Lahnda is a dialect of Panjabi, whei'eas 
it is nothing of the sort. Moreover it leads us into difficulties when we wish to speak of 
‘ North-western Western Panjabi ’ and similarly named dialects. ‘ Jatki ’ means the 
language of the Jatt tribe, which is numerous in the central part of the Lahn da tract ; 
but Lahnda is spoken by millions of people who are not Jatts, and millions of Jatts of the 
Eastern Panjab do not speak Lahnda. * Uchchi the language of the town of Uchch 
(Ueh or Ooch of the maps), is really another name for the Multani dialect of Lahnda. 
* Hindki ’ or ‘ Hindko, the language of the Hindus (i.e., non-Pathans), is the name given 

1 See J.R.A.S., 1904, p. 725. 

-I* ote that, in this meaning, the word is a substantive, not an adjective, and that hence we cannot use a feminine form 
lahndt, as some writer's contend. The word for ‘ western ’ is not lahnda, but is lehndochar or iilahi. We must take 
Lahnda here as a purely English word, merely a conventional abbreviation of the nhrase LahiiJe-di loll or ‘the language 
of the West’, spoken from the point of view of the Eastern Panjab. ‘ ° 8 
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to Lahuda in the west of the Lahnda tract, in which Musalman Pashto-speaking Pathans 
also dwell. 

The mtmher of dialects of Lahnda is very great. Some twenty-two are described, 
under various names, in the Survey. They fall into two main groups, a southern and 


a northern, the dividing line being the southern 


face of 


the Salt Pause. As for the 


Xiahnda Dialects. 


Survey. 


Standard .... 

1,507,827 

MultanI ...» 

. 2,176,933 

KhetranI and Jafirl 

14,581 

Thai! . 

759,210 

North-Western * 

. 881,425 

North-Eastern . 

. 1,752,755 

Total 

7,092,781 


southern group, we must first mention a number of dialects spoken, south of the Salt 
Range, in the Rechna and Jeeh Doabs, i.e., in the Districts of Shahpur, Jhang, Gujran- 

wala, and Gujrat. The Lahnda of Shahpur 
is the form which has been taken in the 
Survey as the standard form of the lan- 
guage, and that of the other three districts is 
closely allied to it. South of the Rechna 
Doab, we come to the MultanI dialect 
(2,842,954 speakers in 1921) which is 
spoken in the Multan, Muzaffargarh, and 
Dera Ghazi Khan Districts. In the two 
last named it generally goes by the name of Hindki. It is 
also spoken in the State of Bahawalpur, where it is called 
Bahawalpuri. Moreover MultanI is spoken by scattered 
communities all over Sindh, where it is called SiraikI Hindki. 
MultanI is a transition dialect between standard Lahnda and 
SindhI, and presents several points of similarity with the latter language. Returning 
north, in the northern half of the Sind Sagar Doab, and in the adjacent parts of the 

District of Dera Ismail Khan, there is Thai!, or dialect of the 
Thai, or Desert. It approaches the standard dialect of 
Shahpur, but differs in pronunciation, and has several points of connexion with the 
Dardic languages. • Finally, there are two mixed dialects spoken by the Khetrans and 

J afirs beyond the frontier in the Laghari and Sulaiman Hills. 
Khetraai. Khetranl and Jafirl are both very similar to the Lahnda of 

jaflri. Dera Ghazi Khan, hut exhibit many interesting Dardic pecu- 

liarities. As may he expected from their geographical posi- 
tion, they both borrow from Baluchi. 


MultanI. 
Hindki. 
Bahawalpuri. 
SiraikI Hindki. 


Thall. 


The dialects of the Salt Range and beyond it on the north fall into two sub-groups, 
a north-western and a north-eastern. These differ not only in vocabulary, but also in 
grammar. In the latter respect, the most typical point of difference is in the postposi- 
tion of the genitive. In the north-west, this is da, as in PaSjabI, and in the north-east, 
it is nd, which connects ns with Dardic. The north-western sub-group runs from the 
centre of the Salt Range nearly due north through the districts of Jhelum, Attock, and 

Hazara (where it is called Hindko), and is also used by the 
BiaoS5»‘ Hindus of Peshawar. The north-eastern is more important. 

It covers the rest of the Salt Range, not only the eastern end, hut also the western end, 

where it is the dialect of the important tribe of the A wans 
and crosses the Indus into Kohat, where, as in Hazara, it is 
called Hindko. To the north-east it appears as Pothwari 
(423.802 speakers in 1921), and under this name covers 

T 


AwankI, 

Hindko. 

FdtliwarL 
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the District of Rawalpindi and parts of Jhelum and Gujrat, In the Murree Hills and m, 
parts of Hazara it is also spoken with dialectic variations, and finally it is the language 

of the submontane tract south of Kashmir, where it is the 
tongue of the Chibh and other tribes and of the State of 

■Q 

Punch. 

Lahnda differs widely from the better known Panjabi in vocabulary, more nearly 

approaching Sindhi in this respect. 


Chibhali, 

PunclihL 


Some of its words are 


Laluida 

Panjabi. 


compared with 


also found In Kashmiri —a Dardic language —and it con- 
tains even words once used in that form of speech but now 
no longer current. It is in its grammatical forms that the 
most characteristic differences from Panjabi are exhibited. Lahnda has a true future, of 
which the characteristic letter is s, and a true passive formed by suffixing i, the former of 
which is strange to, and the latter of which is rare in, the speech of the central Panjab. 
It also employs pronominal suffixes with all the freedom of Sindhi and of the-. Dardic 
languages, and has many postpositions which do not occur in Panjabi. The northern 
dialects are harsher and more nasal than the southern, and possess characteristic features 
of their own. Amongst them may be mentioned the use, as already stated, of the post- 
position na instead of da to form the genitive, the employment of an oblique form in the 
case of nouns ending in consonants, and the formation of the present participle. 

Beyond ballads and other folksongs Lahnda has no literature. The majority of its 

speakers being Musalmans, the Persian character is generally 
employed for writing it. Some Hindus employ a 
character common over the Panjab and Sindh called Landa, 1 , 
or ‘ clipped.’ This is a most imperfect means of writing. It has only two or three 
characters for the initial vowels, and none for the non-initial. The consonants, too, are 
far from clear and the script varies from place to place. It is seldom legible to anyone 
but the writer, and not always to him. In 1819 Carey published an edition of the New 
Testament in this character, in the dialect of the country round Uchch. He called this 
dialect the Uchchi language. 

Sindhi is the language of Sindh, the country on each side of the River Indus, begin- 

latitude 29° N. and stretching thence down 


Literature 

character. 


and written 


Sindhi. 

Sindhi. 


ning about 


Yididli 

Siraiki 

Tlmrell . « 

Lasi 

Lari 

Kaehckhl 

Unspecified 


Total 

Wieholi. 

Siraiki. 


Survey. 

1,375,688 

1,112,926 

204,749 

42,613 

40,000 

491,214 

7,031 

3,274,219 


in slight variations in its 


to the sea. In the north it merges into Lahnda, to which 
it is closely related, and which, in the Siraiki Hindki 
dialect, is also spoken all over Sindh by scattered communi- 
ties from the Western Panjab. It is spoken by three 
and a quarter millions of people or a little more than the 
population of Denmark. Sindhi has six recognized dialects, 
Vicholi, Siraiki, Lasi, Lari, Thareli, and Kachchhi. The 
first is spoken in Central Sindh. It is the standard dialect, 
and that employed in literature. Siraiki is merely a variety 
of Vicholi and is no real dialect. The only difference con- 
sists in its pronunciation being more clearly articulated and 
vocabulary, and it is frequently confused with the allied 


lhe word iias nothing to do with 'the word Lahnda, which, as we have seen, means ‘ West.’ 
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Kaehehlil. 


Siraikl Hindki spoken in tlie same country. In SinclM, the word Siro means the c head * 
of anything, and Siraikl hence comes to mean c up-stream J or c northern , 9 from the point 
of view of tlie Lay 3 , or lower Sindh. Siraikl is considered by Sindhis to be the purest 
form of the language, or, as the proverb says, ‘ a learned man of the Lay 7 * is an ox in the 
Siro.’ It must be remembered that, as the name of a locality, ‘ the Siro ’ or ‘ the up- 
stream country ’ is a relative term, and that its meaning varies with the locality of the 
speaker. The lower down the Indus a man lives, the larger the extent of the Siro, 
and from the point of view of an inhabitant of the Lay 3 , the term practically includes 
Lasi. the Yicholo, or Central Sindh. Last is the form of Sindh! 

_ . spoken in the State of Las Bela. It is a transition dialect 

between Yicholi and Lay!. The latter is the language of the 
Lar° already mentioned, and is considered to be rude and uncouth, hut it retains many 
old forms, and displays one important feature of the Dardie languages — the disaspiration 
of sonant consonants — which no longer exists in Yicholi. Tharell and Kaehchhi are 

both mixed dialects. The former is spoken by the hunting 
Thareh. and outcast tribes of the Thar 3 , or desert, of Sindh, which 

forms the political boundary between that province and the Marwar country. It is a 
transition form of speech representing Sindhi shading off into Rajasthani, through a 

_ . ... mechanical mixture of the two lancuiag-es. Kaehchhi, on 

the other hand, is a mixture of Sindhi and Gujarati, spoken 
in Cutch. 

Sindhi has received very slight literary cultivation, and few books have been written 

in it. Its proper alphabet is Landa, which, as usual, varies 
charfcte a r tUre and wrxfcten from place to place and is legible with difficulty. The 

Gurmukhi and ISagari alphabets are also employed, but 
the Persian alphabet, with several additional letters for the sounds peculiar to the 
language, is the one now in general use. 

Owing to its isolated position, Sindhi has preserved many phonetic and grammatical 

pec ulia rities which have disappeared elsewhere, and is a 
of typical example of the Outer languages. In ancient times 

Sindh included the old Vrachada country, and to the present day the language retains 
special features which were recorded hundreds of years ago as characteristic of the old 
Yrachada Apabhramsa from which it is descended. As already stated, the Hindu gram- 
marians also recorded a Paisaehi dialect as spoken in the V rachada country. The Pisachas, 
therefore, were once found in the country which is now Sindh, alongside of the people who 
then spoke Yrachada Apabhramsa, and whose descendants now speak Sindhi. One typical 
peculiarity of Paisaehi and of Dardie, its modern representati\ e, is that the letter t when 
it comes between two vowels is not elided, as occurs in all Indo- Aryan languages, but 
is kept without change. In other Indian Prakrits such a t first became d, and then 
disappeared altogether. The same phenomenon is to-day observable, though to a less extent, 
in T.abnfla, and Sindhi, and even occasionally in Panjabi. Panjabi, as becomes its mixed 
origin, usually has both forms, that with the t and that without. But Lahnda jmd 
Sindhi in such cases prefer to keep the t intact. Thus, the word for ‘sewn ’ is in 
Lahnda (Sindhi uses another form), but slid or s/d in Panjabi ; : done ’ is m Lahnda. fata* 
Sindhi kUo, but PaKjabi kltd or hand', ‘drunk’ is pita in Lahnda and Panjabi and 


Literature 

character. 


written 
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pito in SincLM. In a pure inner language, such as Hindi, the t would be dropped in all 
these cases, and we should have sld, kid, and pld, or some such woids. 

In the Dardic languages, the formation of the past participle of a verb calls foi 

no special attention except in one case. In the Maiya 
The 1-suffix Of the past j:i ect 0 f Koliistani it ends in the letter l. Thus the verb 

participle. . , . . . TTT , n , 

hut-, strike, has kut-ag-il for its past participle. W e also Bud 
occasional instances of this in Shina ; hut we do not find anything like this in the Inner 
sub-branch of the Indo- Aryan languages or in Lahnda, though the form reappears in 


Sindhi. Here the past participle generally ends in yo s as in mdryo, struck, from the verb 
mar~an u , to strike. But, when it is desired to emphasize the adjectival force of this 
participle, the final o is changed to l H < so that we get such forms as mdr-ya-l u , meaning. 



* one who is in the condition of having been struck.' Gujarati is an Inner language, but,, 
as we shall see, It has been superimposed on another language of the Outer sub-branch, 
of which traces can still be observed. One of these traces is the existence of this very 
1-participle, which is used in much the same way as in Sindhi, as in mdryo or mdre-l , . 

1 It must not be supposed that I suggest that either Lahnda or Sindhi is derived from any Paisachi (i.e., Dardic; dialect 
From the fact that both an Apabhramsa and a Paisachi vrere spoken in Yrachada, we are entitled to maintain that the - 
Pisachas. were not the same tribe as those who spoke the local Apabhramsa. They were therefore foreigners, and so, by 
parity of reasoning, were those of Eekaya. Assuming that the home of the Pisachas was somewhere in the country at the 
foot of the Pamirs, the natural course for their emigration would have been through the Swat Valley, down the Indus to 
the Eekaya and Yrachada country. This would he in times when the original inhabitants, whom they found in situ, were 
in so early a stage of linguistic development that they still retained the t in words like pita and so forth. The influence of 
the cognate language of the alien Pisachas would account for the speakers of Sindhi and Lahnda not dropping the t, when 
in the natural course of development, this had occurred farther east. Such influence would have more effect in the direction 
of conservation than in the direction of innovation, and hence we find few traces of other Paisachi peculiarities (such as 
the change of i to t) which were strange to the original dialect. I freely admit that much of this is pure theory, but I do 
not see my way to admitting the correctness cf any explanation, other than the icfiuence of some non-Indo-Arvan form of 
speech, for the retention of the t in these languages. Paisachi supplies all the requirements of such a tongue^ both in its 
locahxy and in its phonetic laws, f Since this was written, Dr. P. Tedesco has given a different explanation of the presence 
of this L in J. A. 0. S. XLIII, p. 885ff. See also the present writer in 3, E, A. S M 1925 s pp. 222ff.) 
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struck. Further south, in Marathi, still an Outer language, we find this ^-participle 
established as the only form of the past participle, as in mdr-ild, struck. So also we find 
this participle in all the remaining Outer languages, as in the Oriya mania ; Bengali 
mania , ; Bihari mdral • and Assamese mdril. This 1-participle, therefore, is not only 
current over the whole of East-Aryan India, but reaches, through an unbroken chain of 
dialects, all imperceptibly shading off into each other, across India to the Arabian Sea, 
and thence northwards through Gujarati and SindhI, but leaping across Lafcnda, into the 
Bardic country of the Indus Kohistan. This is illustrative of the intimate relationship 
which exists among all these Outer forms of speech, and, although Assamese differs 
widely from Marathi, and a speaker of one would be entirely unintelligible to the other, 
a man could almost walk for twenty-eight hundred miles, from Dibrugarh to Bombay 
and thence to Bardistan, without being able to point to a -single stage where he had 
passed from one language to another. Yet he would have passed through eight distinct 
tongues of the Indian Continent, Assamese, Bengali, Oriya, Marathi, Gujarati, Sindhi, 
Lahnda, and Kohistani, and through many dialects. 


To the south-east, Sindhi merges into Gujarati, through its Kachchhi dialect. 

Gujarati will he dealt with later on amongst the inner langua- 
(Kaehehhi). ges. As we now have it Gujarati is a member of the Inner 

Sub-branch, although, like Panjabi, it occupies territory once 
held by some member of the Outer Sub-branch. Leaving, therefore, Gujarati for the 
present we go on further south along the west coast of the Indian Peninsula, and, about 
a hundred miles north of Bombay, near the Portuguese settlement of Daman, come to 
Marathi. 


Survey 

18,011,948 


Census of 1921. 
18,797,831 


Marathi, in its various dialects, extends nearly across the Peninsula of India. 

It is spoken by nineteen millions of people. 

Survey Census of 1921. two millions less than the population of 

Marathi . .18,011,948 18,797,831 „ . _ „ _ . _ . , 1 

Spam. In the Bombay Presidency it covers 

the north of the Deccan Plateau and a strip of country between the Ghats and the 

Arabian Sea, extending to about a hundred miles south of Goa. It is also the language 

of most of Berar and of a good portion of the north-west of His Pxalted Highness the 

Nizam’s dominions. It stretches across the south of the Central Provinces (except 

in a few localities in the extreme south, where the language is the Dravidian Telugu), 


and occupies also a great part of the State of Bastar. Here it merges into Oriya 
through the Bhatri dialect of that language. It has to its north, in order from west to 
east, Gujarati, Bajastha.nl, Western Hindi, and Eastern Hindi. The first three are 
languages of the Inner Sub-branch, and Marathi does not merge into them. On the 
contrary, there is a sharp border-line between the two forms of speech. On the other 
hand, its most eastern dialect, Hal a bl of Bastar, shows such intimate connexion with the 
neighbouring Ohhattlsgarhl dialect of Eastern Hindi, that it is a matter of opinion to 
which language it belongs. 1 In other words, Marathi merges into Eastern Hindi through 
its Ha, P hi dialect. Further east it gradually shades off into Oriya, which is also a 
language of the Outer Sub-branch. We have already seen that when, in Sindhi, it is 
desired to give the past participle of a verb a purely adjectival force the letter l is appended 
to it. In Gujarati we meet the same form with a more extended, hut not universal use. 


1 See the remarks on p> 31 ante. 
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la Marathi, we forlthe first time find this l the only means of indicating past time, no 
other form being allowed as an option, and this method is henceforth the sole means 
which we shall find employed through the remaining languages of the Outer Sub-branch. 

In one point, Marathi differs from all other Indo- Aryan 
Stress-aocent in Marathi. verBa culars. In the language of Yedic times, each word 

had a tone, just like those of which we found numerous instances in the 
Indo-Chinese languages. Each word had its own peculiar phonetic pitch, as 
distinct from the stress-accent with which we are familiar in English. It is 


as if the speakers of Vedic Sanskrit said 
where we say 

Ma ri a 





Ma ri a 

Marathi retains many traces of these an- 


cient tones, though they are no longer tones, but have been converted into weak stress- 
accents, much as we say Maria nowadays. 1 The other Indo- Aryan languages have all lost 
every trace of these ancient tones, and have adopted instead an entirely independent 
system of stress-accents falling, with one or two exceptions, as much as possible on the 
antepenultimate of each word, much as if we were to say Mdria. 

Marathi has a copious literature of great popularity. The poets wrote in the true 

vernacular of the country, and used a vocabulary mostly 

Marathi Vocabulary. ' imni mi „ 47 

composed of honest Tadbhavas. The result is that the lan- 
guage of the present day is rich in them, and though the scholars for whom the Maratha 
country is famous have in later times endeavoured with some success to heighten the 
style of the language by the use of Tatsamas, these parasites have not obtained that complete 
mastery over the literary form of speech that they have in Bengali. The country was 
not invaded by the Musalmans till a comparatively late period, and was more or less 
successful in repelling the invasion, so that the number of words borrowed from or 
tnrough Persian is small. As Mr. Beanies savs. Marathi is one of those lansruasres which 
may be called playful. It delights in all sorts of jingling formations, and has struck 
out a larger quantity of secondary and tertiary words, diminutives, and the like,- than 
, any of the cognate tongues. Marathi is usually written and 

printed, in the Aagarl character, a modification of which is 
known as modi or twisted, and invented by Balaji AvajI, Secretary to the famous 
SivajI (1627-80), is used by some for current correspondence. 

The earliest Marathi writers whose works have come down to us are Namadeva and 
Literature. Dnyanoba, who flourished at the end of the thirteenth cen- 

tury and drew their inspiration from the early Yaishnava 
reformers. Srldhara (end of sixteenth century) is best known for his paraphrases of the 
Sanskrit^ Puranas, but the most celebrated of all was Tukarama or Tukoba, a contempor- 
ary of SivajI, who wrote in the first half of the seventeenth century. His « Abhangas,’ 
or loosely constructed hymns in honour of the god Yithoba, are household words in°the 
Maratha country. The most famou s successor of Tukarama was Moropant (a.d. 1720 ). 

. 1SeP P ™ fessor Turner, ‘ The Indo-Gennanie Accent in Marathi, in J.K.A.S., 1916, 203ffi.’ The particular example 
given by me has been suggested by the example given in Max Muller’s Sanskrit Grammar. Some languages, such as Bengali, 

throw the stress-accent eren further back than the antepenultimate. n 1 
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Marathi Dialects. 

Survey. 

Desi . . , , 

6,193,083 

Konkan Standard . 

2,350,817 

Dialect of Berar and 0. P. 

7,677,132 

Kohkani .... 

. 1,565,391 

Unspecified . 

225,225 

Total 

. 18,011,948 


Konkan Standard. 


As in the case of the other vernaculars of India, nearly all the earlier work is in verse, 
although there are some prose chronicles of varying importance. 

No less than thirty-nine names have been recorded in the Survey as those of dialects 

of Marathi. Few of these can be called senuine dialects. 

Dialects. , 

the majority being merely forms of the standard speech or 
of one of the real dialects, pronounced in some peculiar way according to locality or to 
the caste of the speakers. For instance, the Marathi of the Konkan north of Batnas'iri 
is very nearly the same as the standard, but natives recognize two dialects, one 
spoken by the Brahmans, and another spoken by Musalmans. These minute differences 
are all investigated in the pages of the Survey, but here would he manifestly out of place. 
It will be sufficient to mention here the four main dialects, vis., Dell, Konkan Standard, 
the Marathi of Berar and the Central Provinces, and Kohkani. 

Deli Marathi is the standard form of the language spoken in its purity round Poona. 

It has travelled far with the Maratha 
conquerors, and there are large colonies 
of its speakers in Baroda, which is a 
Maratha State (although geographically 
in Gujarat), in Saugor, and in other parts 
of Central India. Konkan Standard 
is a variety of Desi spoken in the northern 
part of the Konkan, from Daman to beyond Batnagiri. South 
of it is the true Kohkani spoken in the country round 
Goa, and Konkan Standard is a form of speech, intermediate between it and Deli. 
It varies from place to place, and eighteen different sub-dialects of it are described in the 

Survey. In the south it more nearly approaches Kohkani in 
such forms as the Bankoti (used by Musalmans) (1,7S7) 1 
and Sangamelvari (1,332,800), both spoken in the Central 
Konkan. Further north, the influence of Gujarati becomes 
apparent, and the sub-dialect named Partbhi (160,000) 
is the form used by nearly the whole Marathi-speaking 
population of Bombay and Thana, as far north as Daman. As spoken by the important 

caste of Kun“bis (368,000) it is given their name, and 
similarly the Koli sub-dialect (189,186) is used by the 
Kolis of Bombay Town and Island, of Thana, Kolaba, and 
Janjira. Tbe Konkan Standard dialect has received a certain amount of literary 
cultivation, having been employed by tbe Portuguese missionaries of Salsette, who, in the 
seventeenth century, wrote a grammar of the dialect as spoken in Thana and an abridged 

version of the gospels in the same form of speech. The 
dialect spoken in Berar, Central Provinces, and also in 
the Nizam’s Dominions varies as little from tbe standard Deli as does Konkan 
Standard. Here the principal difference is a tendency to shorten final vowels, and there 
are other minor peculiarities which vary from place to place. As we go east, there is a 
tendency to merge into the cognate Eastern Hindi. The dialect of Berar and the 
neighbouring parts of the Nizam’s Dominions is called “Varhadi (2,084,023). 


Bankoti. 


Sangamesvari. 


Par a bhi. 


Kun 8 bL 

Koli. 


Berar Dialect. 


These figures for sub-dialects are necessarily those of the Sa rve 3 r 03 ^J* 
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Historically, it should represent the purest Marathi, for Berar corresponds to the ancient 
Yidarbha or Maharashtra ; hut in after centuries the political centre of gravity moved 
farther west, and with it the linguistic standard. The River Wardha, which separates 
the Central Provinces from Berar, may also be taken as the linguistic boundary between 
Yarhadi and the nest sub-dialect, Nagpuri. The former is, however, also found in 
the District of Betul, in the Central Provinces, while, on the other hand, the Marathi of 
the Basim District and of the western part of Buldana, both belonging to Berar, is not 
Yarhadi, but more nearly approaches the Desi of Poona. The language of the southern 

half of the Central Provinces is also Marathi, the local form 
Nagpun. being called Nagpuri (1,823,475). It is practically the same 

as Yarhadi, but, as elsewhere, varies according to locality, diverging further from 
the standard as we go east. In the Saugor District, the Marathi spoken is not Nagpuri, 
but is the standard form of the language. This tract of country passed to us from 
the Peshwa and not from the Nagpur Raj, and the Marathi-speaking population came 
from Poona, not Nagpur. They regard the true Nagpur people with some contempt in 
consequence. The same is the case with the scattered Maratha families of Damoh 
and Jabalpur. In the extreme east of the Nagpuri area, in the District of Bala- 
vhat the dialect has changed so much that it has a separate name, and is called Marheti. 
In this part of the Central Provinces, the Districts of Balaghat and Bhandara 
are the eastern outposts of Nagpuri. Purther east we are met by Chhattisgarhi, which 
is a dialect of Eastern Hindi. To the south of this area, Marathi covers the north of the 
District of C han da (the south is occupied by Telugu), and gradually merges into 

Hal a bi. HaPbi, also called Bastari (104,971), was for 
Halat>1 ' long nobody’s child in the linguistic classification of India. 

Our Survey shows that it is a corrupt mixture of several languages, both Aryan 
and Dravidian, forming a transition tongue between Marathi and Oriya, but generally 
with a Marathi backbone. The HaPbi of the State of Bastar is considered by Chhattis- 
garhi-speakers to be Marathi, and by Marathi-speakers to be Chhattisgarhi, and this well 
illustrates its mixed nature. It is spoken in the central part of Bastar, having Telugu to 
its south. In the north-east corner of Bastar we find a form of speech called Bhatri. 
This is the link between HaPbi and Oriya, and is classed as a dialect of the latter 
language. It might with almost equal accuracy be described as one of the many forms 
of HaPbi. Immediately to its east lies Oriya. We have now brought Marathi 
across India, from the Arabian Sea to within a couple of hundred miles of the 
Bay of Bengal. Hitherto attention has naturally been fixed upon the particular dialect 
of it which is spoken in the Bombay Presidency, and it has usually been classed as the 
most south-western of the Aryan languages of India. It will have been seen that 
‘ Southern ’ describes it much more completely. 


Returning to the Bombay Presidency, we must consider the one form of Marathi 
Konkani. which is a real dialect, and not merely a corrupt form of the 

standard form of speech. This is Konkani, spoken in the 
Konkan, from Malwan in the north to Karwar in the south. It is the language of the 
Portuguese settlement of Goa, and is widely spoken in the Districts of Belgaum and 
North and South Kanara and in the State of Sawantwadi. In Goa, it is usually 
called Goanese. It has several other local names, indicating slight differences of 


eastern group. 
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idiom, which it is not necessary to mention here. As a dialect of Marathi, it branched 
off from the common parent Prakrit at a relatively early period, so that there 
are many divergencies from the standard of Poona. Indeed, in some respects, it 
has preserved an older stage of phonetical development , and shows a greater variety of 
verbal forms. It has no surviving national literature, the old manuscripts having been 
destroyed after the Portuguese conquest of Goa as containing pagan doctrines, but 
a new literature, Christian in character, has sprung up under the care of the Portuguese 
missionaries. One of these, an Englishman, Thomas Stephens (or Thomaz Estevaol by 
name, who came to Goa in 1579 and died there in 1619, wrote the first KohkanI 
grammar, and from his hand we also have a poetical paraphrase of the New Testament 
which is still popular. The old Konkani literature is said to have been written in 
the Nagari character, and this was also used by Carey in his translation of the New 
Testament. Later on the Kanarese alphabet was introduced, and lastly the Jesuit 
Fathers of the Christian College at Mangalore have made use of the Roman alphabet 
in several of their religious books. The modern literature is almost exclusively reli- 
gious, and is now written in these three characters. 


Singhalese. 


Mail. 


Opportunity may here be taken to mention Singhalese. This, though an Indo- Aryan 

form of speech, is not dealt with in the Survey, nor is it the 
language of any part of India proper. It is spoken in 
Ceylon, especially iu the southern half of that island, whither it was imported, apparently 
with Buddhism, from the western side of India. Its nearest relative in India is Marathi, 
but the relationship is distant, and there are few obvious traces of the connexion. 

A dialect of Singhalese is Mahl, spoken in the Maidive 
islands and Minicoy. 

I 

The languages of the Eastern Group are Oriya,, Biharl, Bengali, and Assamese. It 

thus includes all the Aryan languages of 
India which, roughly speaking, are in use to 
the east of the meridian of Benares. Oriya 
or Utkali is the Aryan language spoken in 
Orissa and in the country bordering on that 
Province. To the north it includes a portion 
of the District of Midnapore, which, together 
with a part of Balasore, was the Orissa of 
the phrase ‘Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa’ 
found in the Dlwani grant and in the regu- 
lations framed by Government in the last 
decades of the 18th century. It is also the 

Singhhhum, 


Eastern Group. 

Survey. 


Oriya 
Bihari . 
Bengali . 
Assamese 


Census of 1921. 
9,042,525 10,143,165 


37,180,782 
. 41,933,284 
1,447,552 


34,342,430 1 

49,294,099 

1,727,328 


Total 


89,604,143 95,507,022 


Standard 
Mixed Dialects 
the North. . 
Bhatri . 
Unspecified 

Total 


Oriya. 

Survey. Census of 1921, 
. 8,352,228 


of 


5S2,798 

17,387 

90,112 

9,042,525 


language of the District of 


10,143,165 belonging to the Division of Chota Nagpur, 
and of several Indian States which fall politically within that Division. On the west it 
is the language of the greater part of Sambalpur, which has lately been added to 
the Orissa Division, and of a small portion of the District of Raipur in the Central 
Provinces, together with the many Native States which lie between these two Districts 

i In the Census returns, nearly all the speakers of BihSri are shown as speaking Western Hindi. In the returns, only 
.7,331 are shown for BihSri. The figures given above are corrected estimates. 
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Linguistic boundaries. 


Dialects. 


and Orissa proper. On the south it is the language of the north of the District of 
Ganjam, with its connected Indian States, and of the Jeypore Agency of Vizagapatam. 
It is thus spoken in four Provinces of British India,— Bihar and Orissa, Bengal, the 
Central Provinces, and Madras, and covers, say, 82,000 square miles, an area a little less 
than that of Yugo-Slavia, while the number of its speakers (nine millions) is a little 
more than that of the combined populations of Norway and Sweden. 

It is called Oriya, Odri, or Utkall, that is to say, the language of Odra or TJtkak 

both of which are ancient names for the country known 
Name of Language. to t]ie Engli S b as Orissa. It is sometimes called Uriya, but 

this name is merely a mis-spelling of the more correct Oriya. The earliest example of 
the language which is at present known consists of some Oriya words in an inscription of 
the thirteenth century. An inscription dated a century later contains several sentences 
which show that the language was then fully developed, and differed little from: 

the modern form of speech either in spelling or in grammar. 
It is bounded on the north by Bengali, on the north-west by 
Bihari, on the west by the Chhattisgarhi dialect of Eastern 
Hindi, and on the south by Telugu. To the south-west it 
merges into the Hal a bi dialect of Marathi through Bhatrl. This is the only true dialect. 
In the north there are several mixed dialects, half- Oriya and half-Bengali. Of these 
there are almost as many forms as there are speakers, the two languages being mixed at 
random according to the personal equation of each. A sentence may begin in Oriya 
and end in Bengali or vice versa, or the two languages may be mixed clause and clause 
about, but all this does not constitute any definite dialect. Elsewhere Oriya has 
local varieties of pronunciation and accent, but the standard is in the main closely 

followed over the whole Oriya-speaking area. Bhatrl. is the 
transition dialect to Marathi, and the only specimens of 
it that I have seen were written in the Nagarl (i.e., the Marathi) alphabet, and not 
in that peculiar to Oriya. 

Oriya is handicapped by possessing an exceedingly awkward and cumbrous written 
„ ,, character. This character is, in its basis, the same as 

Written Character. ___ _ , . ... . 

INagari, but is written by the local scribes with a stylus on a 
talipot palm leaf. The scratches are themselves legible, but, in order to make them 
more plain, ink is rubbed over the surface of the leaf and fills up the furrows that 
form the letters. The palm leaf is excessively fragile, and any scratch in the direction 
of the grain tends to make it split. As a line of writing on a long narrow leaf is neces- 
sarily in the direction of the grain, this peculiarity prohibits the use of the straight top 
line which is a distinguishing feature of the .Nagarl character. Eor this the Oriya scribe 
is compelled to substitute a series of curves, which almost surround each letter. 
It requires remarkably good eyes to read an Oriya printed book, for the exigencies 
of the printing-press compel the type to be small, and the greater part of each letter is 
this curve, which is the same in nearly all, while the real soul of the character, by 
which one is distinguished from another, is hidden in the centre, and is so minute that it 
is often difficult to see. At first glance, an Oriya. book seems to be all curves, and 
it takes a second look to notice that there is something inside each. 


BAatri. 


ORIYA. 
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On the ground that its grammatical structure in some respects closely resembles that 

of Bengali, Oriya has more than once been claimed by 

Connexion with Bengali. ~ , • .. . 

Calcutta Bandits as a dialect of that language. Ihey are, 
however, wrong. It is a sister, not a daughter, and the mutual points of resemblance are 
due to the fact that they hare a common origin in the ancient Magadha Apabhrainsa. 
It has the same dearth of forms for expressing number as Bengali, and when the plural 
has to be expressed it is done, as in that language, by the aid of a noun of multitude. As 
in all the Eastern languages, the first and second persons singular of the verb are used 
only by the uneducated, or when respect is not intended. It has one great advantage over 
Bengali in the fact that, as a rule, it is pronounced as it is spelt. There are few of those 
slurred consonants and broken vowels which make Bengali so difficult a language for 
a foreigner to speak correctly. Each letter in each word is clearly sounded, and it has 
been well described as ‘comprehensive and poetical, with a pleasing sound and musical 
intonation, and by no means difficult to acquire and master.’ In Bengali, the stress- 
accent is thrown back as far as possible, and, to assist this, the succeeding syllables of 
the word are contracted or slurred over in pronunciation ; but in the best Oriya every 
syllable is distinctly pronounced, and the accent is put on the penultimate syllable if it is 
a long one, and never further back than the antepenultimate. The Oriya verbal system is 
at once simple and complete. It has a long array of tenses, but the whole is so logically 
arranged, and built on so regular a model, that its principles are easily impressed upon 
the memory. It is particularly noticeable for the very complete set of verbal nouns, 
present, past, and future, which take the place of the incomplete series of infinitive and 
gerund that we find in Bengali, and for want of which that language is sometimes 
driven to strange straits in order to embody what seems to us the simplest idea. When 
a Bengali wishes to express the idea embodied in what in Latin would be called the 
infinitive, he has to borrow the present participle for the occasion, and then has to employ 
it for all tenses, so that the word is used, in the first place, not as a participle, and, in the 
second place, not necessarily in the present tense. Oriya, on the other hand, simply takes 
the appropriate verbal noun, and declines it in the case which the meaning necessarily re- 
quires. As every infinitive must be some case of some verbal noun, it follows that Oriya 
grammar does not know the so-called * Infinitive Wood ’ at all. The veriest beginner 
does not miss it, and instinctively makes up his * infinitive ’ or his ‘ gerund ’ as he re- 
quires it. In this respect Oriya grammar is in a more complete stage of development 
t han even Classical Sanskrit, and can he compared only with the old Sanskrit of the 
Medic times. This archaic character, both of form and of vocabulary, runs through the 
whole language, and is no doubt accounted for by its geographical position. Orissa has 
ever been an isolated country bounded on the east by the ocean, and on the west by hilly 
tracts inhabited by wild aboriginal tribes, and bearing an evil reputation for air and water. 
On the south, the language is Dravidian, and belongs to an altogether different family, 
while, on the north, it has seldom had political ties with Bengal. 


On the other hand, Orissa has been a conquered country. Eor eight centuries it 


Influence of other languages. 


was subject to the kings of Telinga, and, in modem times, it 
was for fifty years under the sway of the BhSslas of Nagpur, 


both of whom have left deep impressions of their rule upon the land. On the language 

they have imposed a number of Telugu and Marathi words and idioms which still 
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survive. These are, so far as we know, the only foreign elements of importance that have 
intruded into Oriya. There are also a few Persian words which have come from the 
Musalmans and a small vocabulary of English court terms and the like, which English 

domination has brought into vogue. Oriya has a fairly 
large literature, mainly composed of religious poetry, that 
relating to Krishna being most prominent. As a vernacular, it is almost confined to its 
proper home, though speakers of the language are found in various parts of India, where 
they are mainly either domestic servants or palki-bearers. 


The province of Bihar was for centuries much more closely connected politically with 

the country which is now the United Provinces of Agra ancl 
“ * il ‘ Oudh than with Bengal. Even so long ago as the time of 

the composition of the Sanskrit epic of the Bamayana, Bama-ehandra, the prince of 
Ayodhya (the modem Oudh), is represented as taking his famous bride, Sita, from the 
country of Mithila, or the present North Bihar. The face of the Bihari is ever turned to 
the North-West ; from Bengal he has experienced only hostile invasions. Eor these- 
reasons, the language of Bihar has often been considered to be a form of the £ Hindi ’ 
said to be spoken in the United Provinces, but really nothing can be further from the 
fact. In spite of the hostile feelings with which Biharis regard everything connected 
with Bengal, their language is a sister of Bengali, and only a distant cousin of the 
tongue spoken to its west. Like Bengali and Oriya, it is a direct descendant of the old 
Magadha Apabhramsa. It occupies the original seat of that language, and still retains 
nearly all its characteristic features. In one particular of phonetics alone does it depart 
from its parent, namely in the pronunciation of the sibilants. This is accounted for by 
the political influence of the North-West. The pronunciation of these letters is a literal 
shibboleth between Bengal and Central Hindostan. A man who pronounces his s’s as sh 
would at once be known as a Bengali and treated as such. The Biharis, therefore, in 
their desire, which has existed for several centuries, to sever all connexidn "with the 
people to the east, have striven after the pronunciation of the s’s of the west, and have 
now acquired it ; but that it is a comparatively modern innovation is clearly shown by 
the fact that, although they pronounce s, in the Kaithi national character they always 
write sh, and use the very character that the Hindu grammarians employed to illustrate 
the s/i-sound which in their time was so characteristic of the tongue of Magadha. 


Bihari is not the vernacular of Bihar only, but is also spoken far beyond the limits 
where spoken °f that Province. To the west it is spoken in the eastern 

districts of the United Provinces, and even in a small 
portion of Oudh. Its western boundary may be taken as roughly the meridian passing 
through Benares, although it really extends a short distance beyond that city. On the 
south it is spoken in the two plateaux of Chota Nagpur. It extends from the Himalaya 
on the North to Singhbhum (an Oriya-speaking district) on the South, and from 
Manblram on the South-East to Basti in the North-West. The total area covered by it is 

*7 

about 90,000 square miles, or 3,000 more than that of Tugo-Slavia, and the number of 
its speakers (thirty-seven millions) is a little less than that of the population of 
Italy. The linguistic boundaries are Bengali to its East, the Himalayan tongues to its 
North, Eastern Hindi to its West, and Oriya to its South. 
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Bihar! has three main dialects: Maithili, Magahi, and Bhojpuri. 

Dialects. 


Maithili 

Magahi 

Bhojpuri 


Total 

Maitkili 


Survey. 

10,263,357 

6,504,817 

20,412,608 

37,180,782 


Census of 1921. 


34,342,430 1 


Bach of these 

has several sub-dialects. Maithili or 
Tirhutia is spoken over Tirhut, a part of 
Champaran, eastern Monghyr, Bhagalpur 
and western Purnea. It is found in its 
greatest purity in the District of Darbhanga, 
and has a small literature going back to the 
fifteenth century. Yidyapati Thakur, who 
lived about that time, was a Sanskrit writer of some repute, and one of his works, 
translated into Bengali, was for many years the terror of examinees in the latter 
language. But it is upon his dainty songs in his own vernacular that his fame chiefly 
rests. He was the first of the old Master Singers whose short religious poems, dealing 
principally with Badha and Krishna, exercised such potent influence on the faiths of 
Eastern India. His songs were adopted and enthusiastically recited by the celebrated 
Hindu reformer Chaitanya (flourished sixteenth century) , and, through him, became the 
house poetry of the Lower Provinces. Numbers of imitators sprang up, many of whom wrote 
in Vidyapati’s name, so that it is now difficult to separate the genuine from the imitation, 
especially as in the great collection of these songs which is the accepted authority in 
Bengal, the former have become altered in the course of generations to suit the Bengali 
idiom and metre. Vernacular literature has also had several dramatic authors in 
Darbhanga, the local custom being to write the body of a play in Sanskrit but the 
songs in Maithili. There have also been some epic poems, of which at- least one has 
survived in part. 

Magahi is spoken in South Bihar and in the Chota Nagpur District of Hazaribagh 

which covers the northern of the two plateaux of that 
Province. It does not extend to the southern plateau, of 
which, as we shall see, the language is a form of Bhojpuri. It lias no written literature, 
hut Carey translated the New Testament into it in 181S and some folktales and songs 
have been collected and printed. The northern part of the locality in which Magahi is 
now spoken corresponds to the ancient Magadha, and was therefore the head-quarters of 
the ancient Magadha Apabhramsa. 

Bhojpuri is properly speaking the language of Bhojpur, the name of a town and 

pargana in the north-west of the District of Shahabad. It 
Bhojpuri. connotes, however, the language spoken over a much wider 

area. It occupies the whole of West Bihar and of the eastern districts of the United 
Provinces. It also covers the District of Palamau, and the southern, or Banchi, plateau 
of Chota Nagpur. It varies according to locality, the tongue of Azamgarh and Benares 
differing somewhat from that of Shahabad and Saran, another division of forms being 
between the Bhojpuri spoken north, and that spoken south, of the Ganges. It has one 
important sub-dialect, the Nagpuria of Chota Nagpur, and natives also recognize, by 

using separate names, the Madhesi Bhojpuri spoken in 
52K? Champaran, the Sarwaria of Basti and the neighbourhood, 

sarwaria, a nd the Tharui, or broken dialect spoken by the hill fcribesjof 

Tharui. the Himalaya, but these are refinements of small importance. 


Magahi. 


1 Bee note to page 145* 
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The three main sub-dialects are the Standard, the Western, and Nagpuria. Western 

Bhojpuri is frequently called ‘ PurbI or ‘ the Language of 
(Purbi). the East 5 par excellence. This is naturally the name given 

to it by the inhabitants of Western Hindostan, but has the disadvantage of being too 
indefinite. It is used very loosely, and often includes languages which have nothing 
to do with Bhojpuri, simply because they are spoken to the ‘ East ’ of those who refer 
to them. Bhojpuri has a very small literature, all written in the last'few years. One 
or two portions of the Scriptures have been translated into it. 

These three dialects fall naturally into two groups, namely Maithill and Magahi on 

the one hand and Bhojpuri on the other. The speakers are 
Relationship of the three a i so separated bv ethnic peculiarities, but Maithili and 

Magahi and the speakers of these two dialects are much more 
closely related to each other than either of them is to Bhojpuri. I shall here content 
mvself with noting the most characteristic differences which at once strike the casual 
observer. In pronunciation Maithili, and to a less degree Magahi, is much rounder than 
Bhojpuri. In Maithili, the vowel a is pronounced with a broad sound approaching the c o 
in hot’ colour that it possesses in Bengali. Bhojpuri, on the contrary, pronounces the 
vowel with the clear sharpcut tone which we hear all over central Hindostan. On the 
other hand, it also possesses a long drawled vowel which is sounded like the aw in ‘awl V 
The contrast between these two sounds is so very marked, and is of such frequent occurrence, 
that in each case it gives a tone to the whole dialect which is recognized at once. In 
the declension of nouns, Bhojpuri has an oblique form of the genitive case, which is 
wanting in the other dialects. The polite pronoun of the second person, which is 
frequently heard in conversation, is apart e in Maithili and Magahi, but mure in Bhojpuri. 
The verb substantive in Maithili is usually chhai or achh\ he is. In Magahi it is usually 
hai, and in Bhojpuri late, hare, or heme. The three dialects all agree in forming the 
present tense by adding the verb substantive to the present participle, exactly as in 
other modern Indian languages; but Magahi has also a special form of the present, 
dekha hai , exactly equivalent to the English ‘ he is a-seeing and so has Bhojpuri 
another form dekhd-ld, the literal meaning of which is doubtful. The whole system of 
verbal conjugation is amazingly complex in Maithili and Magahi, but is as simple and 
straightforward in Bhojpuri as it is in Bengali or Hindi. There are many other minor 
differences between the three dialects, but the above are those which are most characteristic 
and striking. Suffice it to say, further, that Maithili and Magahi are dialects of 
nationalities that have carried conservatism to the excess of uncouthness, while Bhojpuri 
is the practical language of an energetic race, which is ever ready to accommodate 
itself to circumstances, and which has made its influence felt all over India. 

The last remark brings us to the consideration of the ethnic differences between the 
^ speakers of Maithili and Magahi on the one hand, and those 

who speak Bhojpuri on the other. These are great. Mithila, 
a country with an ancient history, traditions of which it retains to the present day, 
is a land under the spiritual dominion of a sept of Brahmans extraordinarily scrupulous 
in regard to the mint, anise, and cummin of tbe law. Eor centuries it has been too proud 
to admit other nationalities to intercourse on equal terms, and has suffered conquest 
after conquest, from the north, from the east, and from the west, without changing its 
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ancestral traditions. The story goes that at the marriage of Rama, the Brahmans of 
Mithila showed the same uncrrilized pride characteristic of their descendants in the 
twentieth century. This Brahm&nical domination has left ineffaceable marks upon the 
nature of the rest cf the population. Mithila, or Tirhut, is one of the most congested 
parts of India. The inhabitants increase, and multiply, and impoverish the earth, nor 
will they seek other means of life than agriculture, or other lands on which to practise 
the one art with which they are acquainted. Magadha, on the other hand, although it 
is intimately connected with the early history of Buddhism, was too long a cockpit for 
contending Musalman armies, and too long directly subject to the head-quarters of a 
Musalman province, to remember its former glories of the Hindi! age. A great part 
of it is wild, barren, and sparsely cultivated, and over much of tbe remainder cultiva- 
tion is carried on only with difficulty by the aid of great irrigation works spread widely 
over the country, and dating from prehistoric times. Its peasantry, oppressed for 
centuries, and even now, under British rule, poorer than that of any neighbouring part 
of India, is uneducated and unenterprising. There is an expressive word current in 
Eastern Hindostan which illustrates the national character. It is ‘ bJutdes ’, and has 
two meanings. One is ‘uncouth’, ‘boorish’, and the other is ‘an inhabitant of 
Magadha. ’ Which meaning is the original and which the derivative, I do not know ; 
but a whole history is contained in these two syllables. 


The Bhojpuri-speaking country is inhabited by a people curiously different from 
the others who speak Bib an dialects. They form one of the fighting nations of 
Hindostan. An alert and active nationality, with few scruples and considerable abili- 
ties, dearly loving a fight for fighting’s sake, they have spread over Aryan India, each 
man ready to carve his fortune out of any opportunity that may present itself. They 
have in former times furnished a rich mine of i*ecruitment to the Hindustani army, and, 
on the other hand, they took a prominent part in the mutiny of 1857. As fond as. the 
Irishman of a stick, the long-honed, stalwart Bhojpuri, with his staff m hand, is a 
familiar object striding over the fields far from his home. Thousands of them have emi- 
grated to British Colonies and have returned rich men ; every year still larger numbers 
wander over Northern Bengal, and seek employment, either honestly as psWrf-bearers, 
or, otherwise, as dacoits. The larger Bengal landholders each keep a posse of these men 
euphemistically termed ‘ darwans ’, to hold his tenants in order. Such are the people 

who speak Bhojpuri, and it can be understood that tlieir language is a handy article, 

made for current use, and not too much encumbered by grammatical subtilties. 


Throughout the Bihari area, the written character is that known as KaitkL This 

script is used over the whole of Hindostan alongside the 
Written character. more complete and elegant Nagari. Practically speaking, 

the former may be looked upon as the current hand of the latter, although epigraphi 
not a corruption of it, as is thought some. KaitM is the official character 
of tiro widely distant countries, Bihar and Gujarat, and a TuAut Patwari £ d. 
difficulty in reading a Gujarati hook. The Brahmans of Ttrhut •«•*-» 

character of their own, called the Maitkili script. It closely resembles that used for 
Bengali, hut differs from it just enough to make it at first s,ght rather pnrimg to 

read. 
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Bengali is the language of the Gangetic Delta, and of the country immediately to 

its north and east. It is spoken by forty -two millions of 

Bengali. 

people, approximately equivalent to the population of 
France. North of the Ganges its western boundary may be taken as the River Maha- 
nanda in the east of the District of Purnea. South of the Ganges it reaches up to the 
foot of the Chota Nagpur plateaux. It covers the greater part of the District of Midna- 
pur, and that tract of Singhbkum which is known as Dhalbhum. To the east, it runs 
a short way up the Assam Valley, taking in about half the District of Goalpara, and, in 
the Surma Valley, it covers the whole of Sylhet and Cachar, as well as Mymensingh and 
Dacca, although here the ground is partly occupied by Tibeto-Burman languages, whose 
speakers are met with in scattered colonies. Further south, it is spoken in Noakhali and 
Chittagong, and even in parts of the Hill Tracts of the latter District and of Arakan. 
To its north it has the Tibeto-Burman languages of the Himalaya, to its west Bihar!, to 
its south-west Oriya, and to its east Tibeto-Burman languages and Assamese. On the 
south it is bounded by the Bay of Bengal. In no other speech of India is the literary 
tongue so widely divorced from that of ordinary conversation as in Bengali. The two can 
almost be spoken of as distinct languages, rather than as two dialects of the same lan- 
guage. Up to the last thirty years hardly anything was known about the actual speech 
of the forty odd millions who were recorded in the census tables as having Bengali for 
their vernacular. Even European grammarians, most of whom were missionaries and 
ought to have known better, were the obedient slaves of the Pandits of Calcutta, and 
illustrated only the artificial book language in their works. Beames was the first, and 
I believe the only, writer in the concluding decades of the last century to draw attention 
to the necessity of putting on record what the people really spoke . 1 Since then the 
Linguistic Survey has succeeded in exploring the Bengali dialects with considerable 
success, and a band of writers headed by the eminent Rabindranath Tagore is creating a 
taste for a chaster prose style in which the classical Bengali of the last century is skilfully 
blended with the forms of modern everyday speech. 


In dividing this language into dialects, the lines of cleavage may be either 
Dialects. horizontal or perpendicular} adopting the former method 

we get the literary dialect on the one hand, and the true 
vernacular on the other. The former is practically the same all over Bengal, but is 
used only in books and newspapers, or when speaking formally. On other occasions, 
speakers of Bengali sink back into a more or less refined version of the second dialect. 


1 The result of the influence of the old school of Pandits upon Bengali may he illustrated by taking a passage of 
narrative English, and substituting a Latin word for every noun that occurs. Theoretically the nouns should be in Anglo- 
Saxon, but, to an Englishman, Latin more nearly holds the position of a learned language that Sanskrit does in India. As 
an example I give a verse or two of the Parable of the t'rodigal Son, with a Latin word (gender and case being usually 
neglected) substituted wherever the Bengali version employs a Sanskrit one, -■-* A certain vir had .two filiuses. And the 
junior filius medio of them said to bis pater, “ pater give me the pars of the substantia that falleth to me,” And he made 
divisio unto them of his proprius facultas. And not multus dies after the junior filius made omnis substantia collectus and 
became peregre profeetus into a regio longinquus.’ In this the Latin words are taken from Beza’s translation. No wonder 
that a Bengali villager starts and stares in the witness box when asked to repeat (and expected to understand) a form of 
asseveration couched in language analogous to the above. I have known a village woman break into hysterical giggles when 

asked to repeat the form of asseveration which has, under the orders of the Calcutta High Court, to be tendered to ever 7 

witness before he or she gives evidence in a judicial proceeding. y 
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18,866,692 

22,730,606 

335,936 


Between these two, there is not merely the same difference as that which exists between 
the language of the educated and that of the uneducated, say, in England. The 
dissimilarity is much greater. The literary departs from the colloquial dialect, not 
only in having a highly Sanskritized vocabulary, but also in its grammatical forms. 
The grammar of literary Bengali is nowhere used in conversation. The colloquial forms 
are much contracted. Words which, in the literary language, pronounced ore rot undo, 
have four syllables, are in this reduced to two, so that a mere knowledge of the former 
is of little assistance towards understanding or speaking the latter. 

The lines of perpendicular cleavage affect only the colloquial form of Bengali. 
There are several dialects of this, but the change from one to another is so gradual that 

it is impossible to say where anyone of 
Sun ey. Census of 192 them begins or ends. We may, however. 

Western . . 18,866,692 ... recognize two main branches, a Western 

Eastern . . 22 , 730,606 ... and an Eastern. The Western includes 

Unspecified . . 335)936 - the standard dialect spoken round Calcutta 

Total . 41,933,284 49,294,099 and Hooghlv, the curious south-western 

dialect spoken in central Midnapore, and the 
Western Bengali. Suney. Northern Bengali used north of the Ganges, 

standard .... M43.996 between Purnea and Bangpur. In Western 

South-Western ! . . 346,502 Bengal, there is a Western dialect which 

Northern .... 6,108,553 has been affected by the neighbouring 

Total . 18,866,692 # Bihari, and we also, in the same locality, 

find some broken forms of speech employed 
Broken Dialects. Surrey. by the hill tribes. The principal of these is 

Kharis-ffin . . . . 2,298 the Mai Paharia of the Santal Parganas 

Paharia-thar .... 462 and Birbhum, which used to be thought to 

Mai Pahana • • ■ 2/,9n ^ be a Dravidian language, hut which the 

Total . 30,668 Survey has shown to be a corrupt Bengali. 

In Northern Bengal, the Tibeto-Burman Koches have long abandoned their own 
language, but traces of it are found in the Bengali that they speak, which increase as 
we go eastwards towards their original home on the Brahmaputra. In Purnea, the 
Bengali used is much mixed with the adjoining Maithili Bihari, and the Kaithi character 
of Bihar is even used for recording the Bengali language. 

The Eastern branch of Bengali may be taken as having the District of Dacca for 

its centre, where what may be called Stand- 


Total . 41,933,2S4 

49,294,099 

Western Bengali. 

Survey. 

Standard 

. 8,443,996 

Western . . 

. 3,967,641 

South-Western 

346,502 

Northern 

. 6,108,553 

Total 

. 18,866,692 

Broken Dialects. 

Survey. 

Kharia-thar . * 

. 2,298 

Paharia-thar 

462 

Mai Paharia 

. 27,908 

Total 

. 30,668 


Survey, 


Standard 

Bajbangsi 

South-Eastern 


16,910,651 

3,509,171 

2,310,784 

22,730,60 6 


Eastern Bengali. Survey. ar( j Eastern Bengali is spoken, The true 

standard .... 16,910,651 eastern dialect is not spoken west of tlie 

Bajbangsi ... 3 ’ 599 ’^ Brahmaputra, though, when we cross the 

. river, coming from Dacca, we meet a well- 

Total 22,730,606 marked form of speech in Bangpur and the 

districts to its north and east. It is called Bajbangfi, and. while undoubtedly belonging 
to the eastern branch, has still points of difference which lead us to class it as a separate 
dialect. In the Darjeeling Tarai it is known as Babe. The characteristic signs of 
Eastern Bengali are first noticeable in the Districts of Khulna and Jessore, and are 
found all over the eastern half of the Gangetie Delta. It then extends m a north- 
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easterly direction following the Talleys of the Megna and its affluents over the Districts 
of Tippera, Dacca, Mymensingh, Sylhet, and Cachav. In every direction its further 
progress is stopped by the hills which bound these regions, and throughout the Surma 
Valley and in Mymensingh, we also find a mongrel dialect spoken by some of the less- 
civilized tribes, called Haijong or Hajong, which is a mixture of Bengali and Tibeto- 

Burman languages. Along the eastern littoral of the Bay of 
Bengal there is a south-western dialect also of the type, 
and inland there is another curious dialect, called Chakma, 
spoken by tribes of the Chittagong Hill Tracts. This last has a written character of its 

own, similar to, but more archaic than, the one used for 
writing Burmese. Another mongrel language is Daingnet. 


Haijong 


Survey. 
, 5,000 


Chau’i 


Survey. 
. 20.000 


Bengali pronunciation. 


Some people claim it to be Bengali, bnt the latest cata- 
loguers put it down as a corrupt form of Chin, and as such it is recorded in these pages . 1 

Some remarks must be made regarding the manner in which the many Sanskrit 

words used in the literary dialect are pronounced in Bengali. 
It should be remembered that these words are just as foreign 
to the language as Latin words are to French, or as French words are to English, and 
Bengalis pronounce their Sanskrit words much in the way that Englishmen speak 
‘Erenehc- fnl fayre and fetisly, after the scole of Stratford atte bowed During the 
period in which the Prakrits represented the spoken language of India, the vocal organs 
of the Indo-Aryan were incapable of pronouncing without difficulty letters and sounds 
which had been easy to their forefathers. As they pronounced them differently, they 
spelt them differently, and owing to the records left by the Hindu grammarians we 
know how they did pronounce them. When they wanted to talk of the Goddess of 
M ealth, whom their ancestors had called Lakskmi, they found that it cost them too 
much trouble to pronounce kshm, and so they simplified matters by saying, and writing,. 
Lachchhi or, dialectically, Xakkhl. Again, when they wanted, to ask for cooked rice, 
which their forefathers called bhakta, they found the kt too hard to pronounce, and so 
said, and wrote, Malta, just as the Italians find it difficult to say factum, and say, and 
write, fatto. Again, some of them could not pronounce an s clearly, so they had to say 
sh. When they wanted to talk of the sea, they could not say sagara, but said, and 
wrote, shdgara or shag am. As a last example, if they wanted to express the idea con- 
veyed by the word ‘ external , 5 they could not say bahya,, and so they said, and wrote, 
bajjha. Now, I have already explained that the modern Bengali is descended from an 
Apabhramsa closely connected with that very Magadhi Prakrit from which the above 
examples are all taken. The very same incapacities of the vocal organs exist with 
Bengalis now, that existed with their predecessors a thousand years ago. A Bengali 
cannot easily pronounce kshm any more than they could. He cannot pronounce a clear 
s, but must make it sh. The compound letter hy beats him, and instead he has to say 
jjh. These are only a few examples of facts which might be multiplied indefinitely. 
Nevertheless, a Bengali when he borrows his Sanskrit words writes them in the Sanskrit 
fashion, which is, say, at least two thousand years out of date, and then reads them as if 
they were Magadhi Prakrit words. He writes Lakshml, and says Lakkhl. He writes 
sagara, and says shagar, or, if he is uneducated, shdyar. He writes bahya , and says 
bajjha. In other words, he writes Sanskrit, and from that writing reads another 
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language. It is exactly as if an Italian were to write factum, when he says falto, or as 
if a Frenchman were to write the Latin sicca, while he says s'eche, or as if he were to 
write the Latin de bora. in ob ante, and read it done micant. The outcome of this state of 
affairs is that, to a foreigner, the great difficulty of Bengali is its pronunciation. Like 
English, but for a different reason, its pronunciation is not represented bv its spelling. 
The vocabulary of the modern literary language is largely Sanskrit, and few of these 
words are pronounced as they are written. Bengalis themselves struggle vainly with 
a number of complicated sounds, which the disuse of centuries has rendered their vocal 
organs unable, or too lazy, to produce. The result is a maze of half-pronounced con- 
sonants and broken vowels not provided for by their alphabet, amid which the un- 
fortunate foreigner wanders without a guide, and for which his own larynx is as 
unsuited as is a Bengali’s for the sounds of Sanskrit. 

Bengali has a genuine popular literature extending from at least the fifteenth 

century to the end of the eighteenth. Since then the so- 
called ‘ revival of learning 5 has galvanized into a vigorous 
-existence the Bengali literature of the present day, at first largely based on English 
models, containing many excellent works and some few of genius, but, as a rule, 
not popular in the true sense of the word. Of the earlier writers, perhaps Chaodi 
Das and Mukunda Bam are the two -whose writings will best repay perusal. Their 
writings come from the heart and not from the school, and are full of passages 
adorned with true poetry and descriptive power. Extracts from the works of Mukunda 
Bam have been admirably translated into English verse by the late Professor Cowell. 

The well-known Bengali character is a by-form of the Xagari type of Indian 

alphabets, which became established in Eastern India about 
the eleventh century of our era. Varieties of it are used for 
Assamese, and by the Brahmans for the Maithili dialect of BiharL 

Assamese is the last of the speeches of the Outer Sub-Branch. As its name implies, 

it is the language of the Assam Valley, over the whole of 
which it is the only Aryan tongue, except in the extreme 
west, -where, in the District of Goalpara, it merges into Bengali. Elsewhere it is sur- 
rounded entirely by Indo-Chinese or Austrie languages. The influence of these non- 
Aryan languages has not been great. A few words have been borrowed, and one or two 
old Aryan forms (such as the use of pronominal suffixes) have been retained, owing to 

the existence of somewhat similar idioms 
Census of 1921. • i 

prevailing among the neighbouring tribes. 

Western Assamese differs slightly from that 

spoken at the eastern end of the Valley, but 

the only true dialect is Mayang or Bishnu- 

puriya, spoken by a Hindu colony In the 

State of Manipur and by scattered members 

of the same tribe in Sylhet and Cachar. From its geographical position we should 

expect Mayang to be a dialect of Bengali, rather than of 

Mayang. Assamese, and it would not he wrong to class it as the 

former ; but Jl place it under Assamese, as it has several of the typical characteristics of 

-that language. We may also mention a mongrel trade language, which has developed 


Written character. 


Assamese. 


imese. 

Survey. 

Eastern, or Standard 

859,950 

Western 

543,500 

Mayang 

23,500 

Jliarwa 

9,000 

Unspecified 

11,602 

Total 

1,44,7,552 


1,727,828 
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at the foot of the Garo Hills under the name of Jharwa; It is a 'pigeon ’ mixture of 

Bengali, Garo, and Assamese. The Assamese are a home- 
jfcaivra. staying race, and the only localities in which their language 

is found spoken by any considerable number of people outside the Assam Valley aie the 
hills of that province, and the Bengali-speaking Districts of Sylhet and Cachar. 

Like Oriya, Assamese is a sister, not a daughter, of Bengali. It comes from Bihar, 
through Northern Bengal, not through Bengal proper. It was, nevertheless, once hotly 
argued whether Assamese was a dialect of Bengali or not. A great deal of this is a mere 
question of words which is capable of being discussed ad infinitum. The words 
'dialect 9 and ‘language’ are no more capable of mutually exclusive definition than are 
‘ variety ’ and ‘ species ’ or ' bill ’ and ‘ mountain. ’ It may be admitted that Assamese 
grammar does not differ to any considerable extent from that of Bengali ; hut, if we 
apply another test, that of the possession of a written literature, we can have no hesita- 
tion in maintaining that Assamese is entitled to claim an independent existence as the 
speech of an independent nationality, and to have a standard of its own, different from 
that which a native of Calcutta would wish to impose upon it. 

Assamese differs most widely from Bengali in its pronunciation. It has, besides 

the usual sound of a as that of o in ‘ hot, ’ a long drawled a 
Bengal? 1636 oom:pa,red with something like the sound of o in ‘glory.’ Little distinc- 
tion is made between long and short vowels, accent having, 
as in modern Greek, everywhere superseded quantity. No difference is made between 
the cerebral and dental consonants, both being sounded as semi-cerebrals like the English 
t and d. The consonants ch and chh have the sound ofs in ‘ sin, ’ and / that of z in 
‘ azure.’ On the other hand the letter s is pronounced with a peculiar guttural sound 
approaching that of ch in ‘ loch.’ The declension of nouns does not differ materially 
from that of colloquial (not literary) Bengali, but the conjugation of verbs has many 
characteristic features in points of detail that need not here be mentioned. The 
Assamese vocabulary, even when used in literature, is much more free from Tatsamas 
than is that of Bengali. 

The Assamese have just reason to be proud of their national literature. In no 

department have they been more successful than in history, 
a branch of study in which the rest of India is, as a rule, 
curiously deficient. The chain of historical events for the past six hundred years has 
been carefully preserved, and their authenticity can be relied upon. These historical 
Works, originally written in imitation of the chronicles kept by the Ahom conquerors of 
the country, and still called by their Ahom name, are numerous and voluminous. 
According to the custom of the country, a knowledge of these histories was an indispens- 
able qualification to an Assamese gentleman ; and every family of distinction, as well as 
the government and public officers, kept the most minute records of contemporary events. 
But Assamese literature is by no means confined to history. Some seventy poetical 
works, principally religions, have been catalogued. One of the oldest poets, and at the 
same time most celebrated, was Sri Sankara Deva, who flourished in the first half of the 
sixteenth century, and translated the Bhagavata Purana into Assamese. Other authors 
were Hama Saraswati, the translator both of the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, and 
Madhava., the author of the BhaMi-ratndvaH and other poems. The Hindu system 
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of medicine was professionally studied by numerous Assam families of distinction, and 
some knowledge of the science formed one of the necessary acquirements of a well-bred 
gentleman. Hence arose a good stock of medical works, principally translations or 
adaptations from Sanskrit into the vernacular. We know of at least forty dramatic 
works written during the past five hundred years, and many of these are still acted in the 
village namghars. The whole of the Scriptures was translated into Assamese by the 
Serampore missionaries in the year 1819, and several editions have since been issued. 
In later years, the American Baptist Mission Press has published a large number of 
works religious and lay, and has done much to keep the language pure and un- 
co ntaminated by the neighbouring Bengali. 

The character used in writing Assamese is nearly the same as that employed foi 
, Bengali. It has one sign, that to represent the sound of w. 

Written character. ° ° 

which, is wanting in the alphabet of that language. 
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Mediate Sub -Branch. 


Eastern Hindi. 

Awadhi 
Bagheli . 
Chhattisgarhi 

Total 


Survey. Census of 1921. 

16,148,548 

4,612,756 

3,755.343 

24,511,647 22,567,882 1 


Eastern Hindi. 


ITe now come to that form of speech which is intermediate between the Outer and 

Inner linguistic Sub-Branches. It is the vernacular of the 
country in which the hero Kama-chandra was bom , and 
the Jain apostle Mahavira used an early 
form of it to convey his teaching to his 
disciples. A development of the Prakrit of 
that tract, Ardha-Magadhi, hence became 
the sacred language of the Jains, and its 
modern successor, Eastern Hindi, through 
the infl uence of a great poetical genius, became the medium 
for celebrating the Grestes of Rama, and, in consequence, the 
dialect used for at least half the literature of Hindustan. 

Eastern Hindi, which includes three dialects, Awadhi, Bagheli, and Chhattisgarhi, 
occupies parts of six Provinces, namely, Oudh, the Province of Agra, Baghelkhand, Bun- 
delkhand, Chota Nagpur, and the Central Provinces. It covers the whole of Oudh, except 
the District of Hardoi and a part of Pyzabad. In the Province of Agra it covers, roughly 
speaking, the country between Benares and Hamirpur in Bundelkhand. It occupies the 
whole of Baghelkhand, the north-east of Bundelkhand, the west and the south-Sone 
tract of Mirzapur, the States of Chang Bhakar, Sirguja, Udaipur, Korea, and a portion 
of Jashpur in Chota Nagpur. Iu the Central Provinces it covers the Districts of 
Jubbulpore and Mandla, and the greater part of Chhattisgarh with its Eeudatory States. 

The three dialects of Eastern Hindi closely resemble, each other. Indeed, Bagheli 

differs so little from Awadhi, that, were it not popularly 
recognized as a separate speech, I should be inclined to class 
it as a form of that dialect. Chhattisgarhi, under the influence of the neighbouring 
Marathi and Oriya, shows greater points of difference; but its close connexion with 
Awadhi is nevertheless apparent. The Awadhl-Bagheli dialect covers the whole of 
Awadhi and Bagheli the Eastern Hindi area of the United Provinces and of 

Bundelkhand, Baghelkhand, Chang Bhakar, and the Districts 
of Jubbulpore and Mandla. It is also spoken by some scattered tribes in the Central 
Provinces to the south and west. If we wish to make a dividing line between Awadhi 
and Bagheli, we may take the river J arnna where it runs between Eatehpur and Banda, 
and thence the southern boundary of the Allahabad District. The boundary must, how- 
ever, he uncertain, for there is hardly liny definite peculiarity which we can seize upon as 
chhattisgaxiu * a decisive test. Chhattisgarhi occupies the remaining area 

of the Eastern Hindi tract ; that is to say, the States of 
Udaipur, Korea, and Sirguja, a portion of Jashpur, and the greater part of Chhattis- 
garh. As above described, Eastern Hindi occupies an irregular oblong tract of country, 
•extending from, but not including, Nepal to the Bastar State in the Central Provinces, 
much longer from north to south than it is from east to west. Its mean length may be 
roughly taken as 750 miles, and its mean breadth as 250, which together give an area of 
about 187,500 square miles. The total nu mber of speakers is about equal to the entire 

. Census returns, nearly all the speakers of Eastern Hindi "are shown as speaking Western Hindi. In the 

returns, only 1,399,528 are shown for Eastern Hindi. The figures given above are corrected estimates. 
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population of Brazil, of Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia combined, or of the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 


Owing to the former prestige of the Lucknow Court, Awadhi is now also spoken as 

a vernacular elsewhere than a vernaG ^ lar by Musalmans over the eastern half of the 
proper 6 Eastern Hindi traet United Provinces and over the greater part of Bihar, the 

language of the Hindu majority of this tract being Bihari. 


It is difficult to say how many of these Muslims do use Awadhi. but, so far as mv 
information goes, I can estimate them as numbering about a million. Large numbers 

of speakers of Eastern Hindi are scattered all over Northern 

Speakers abroad. 

India, rutting aside tiie number of Oudh men who have 
travelled abroad in quest of service, there is our Indian Army which is largely recruited 
in that Province. 


Eastern Hindi is bounded on the north by the languages of the Nepal Himalaya and 

on the west by various dialects of Western Hindi, of which 
Linguistic Boundaries. principal are Kanauji and Bundeli. On the east it is 

hounded by the Bhojpuri dialect of Bihari and by Oriya. On the south it meets forms of 


the Marathi language. 


It would take up too much space to examine fully the relationship which Eastern 

Hindi hears to the languages ou its east and west. In its 

Position of Eastern Hindi . . . ~ 

with regard to languages of the pronunciation it follows that ot the west in the most 
Outer and Inner Sub-Branches. . . . . .. . . * 

important particulars, while in the declension ot nouns 
(although it has typical peculiarities of its own) it in the main follows Bihari. So also 
in the declension of its pronouns it follows the eastern languages ; for instance, its pos- 
sessive pronoun of the first person is mor, not mem. In the conjugation of verbs it 
occupies a true intermediate position. We have seen that the typical characteristic of the 
eastern languages in this respect is the use of personal terminations in the past tense, of 
which the base ends in l. Eastern Hindi does not use a participle in 1, hut does employ 
the. same personal terminations- as those which are found in Bihari. For instance, the 
Western Hindi participle ‘ struck ’ is mar a, which is a contracted form of maria, while 
the Bihari form is mania, In the west, ‘ he struck 5 is mam (i.e. maria) without any 
termination. In Bihari it is manias, with the termination s, meaning he (or, 
literally, ‘ by him ’). Eastern Hindi takes the Western maria, and adds to it the Bihari 
termination s, so that it has mdvia-s, more usually pronounced mavis. In the futuie tense 
it is still more mixed. Its first j>erson commonly follows the Eastern fashion, and its 
third the Western. The second person wavers between the two. Thus, ‘ I shall strike ’ is 
the Eastern mdrabd, while c he will strike ’ is the Western marihe. We thus see that 
Eastern Hindi occupies an intermediate position between the Central languages and those 
of the East, exactly like the ‘ Half-Magadhl ! from which it is descended. 


Two dialects of Eastern Hindi, Awadhi and Bagheli, have received considerable 

literary culture. Of these the Awadhi literature is by 
far the more important. The earliest writer of note in 
that dialect was a Musalman, Malik Muhammad of Jayas 
(fl, 1540 A.D.), the author of the fine philosophic epic entitled 
the Padumdwati. This work, while telling in poetry of a high order the story of Katan 
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Mediate Sub-Branch. 


Eastern Hindi. 

Awadhi 

Bagheli 

Chhattisgarhi 

Total 


Survey. Census of 1921. 

16,143,548 

4,612,756 

3,755.343 

24,513,647 22,567,882 1 


Eastern Hindi. 


CHAPTER XIV- — INDQ-ARYAN LANGUAGES. MEDIATE SUB-BRANCH. 

We now come to that form of speech which is intermediate between the Outer and 

Inner linguistic Sub-Branches. It is the vernacular. of the 
country in which the hero Rama-chandra was born ; and 
the Jain apostle Mahavira used an early 
form of it to convey his teaching to his 
disciples. A development of the Prakrit of 
that tract, Ardha-Magadhi, hence became 
the sacred language of the Jains, and its 
modem successor, Eastern Hindi, through 
the i nfl uence of a great poetical genius, became the medium 
for celebrating the Gestes of Rama, and, in consequence, the 
dialect used for at least half the literature of Hindostan. 

Eastern Hindi, which includes three dialects, Awadhi, Bagheli, and Chhattisgarhi, 
occupies parts of sis Provinces, namely, Oudh, the Province of Agra, Baghelkhand, Bun- 
delkhand, Chota Nagpur, and the Central Provinces. It covers the whole of Oudh, except 
the District of Hardoi and a part of Fyzabad. In the Province of Agra it covers, roughly 
speaking, the country between Benares and Hamirpur in Bundelkhand. It occupies the 
whole of Baghelkhand, the north-east of Bundelkhand, the west and the south-Sone 
tract of Mirzapur, the States of Chang Bhakar, Sirguja, TJdaipur, Korea, and a portion 
of Jashpur in Chota Nagpur. In the Central Provinces it covers the Districts of 
Jubbulpore and Mandla, and the greater part of Chhattisgarh with its Feudatory States. 

The three dialects of Eastern Hindi closely resemble, each other. Indeed, Bagheli 

differs so little from Awadhi, that, were it not popularly 
recognized as a separate speech, I should be inclined to class 
it as a form of that dialect. Chhattisgarhi, under the influence of the neighbouring 
Marathi and Oriya., shows greater points of difference; but its close connexion with 
Awadhi is nevertheless apparent. The AwadhI-Baghell dialect covers the whole of 
Awadhi and Bagheli. he Eastern Hindi area of the United Provinces and of 

Bundelkhand, Baghelkhand, Chang Bhakar, and the Districts 
of Jubbulpore and Mandla. It is also spoken by some scattered tribes in the Central 
Provinces to the south and west. If we wish to make a dividing line between Awadhi 
and Bagheli, we may take the river Jamna where it runs between Eatehpur and Banda, 
and thence the southern boundary of the Allahabad District. The boundary must, how- 
ever, be uncertain, for there is hardly any definite peculiarity which we can seize upon as 

chhattisgarhi * a decisive test. Chhattisgarhi occupies the remaining area 

of the Eastern Hindi tract ; that is to say, the States of 
Udaipur, Korea, and Sirguja, a portion of Jashpur, and the greater part of Chhattis- 
garh. As above described, Eastern Hindi occupies an irregular oblong tract of country, 
extending fiom, but not including, Nepal to the Bastar State in the Central Provinces, 
muc longei fiom north to south than it is from east to west. Its mean length may he 
roug ly taken as /50 miles, and its mean breadth as 250, which together give an area of 
about 187,o00 square miles. The total num ber of speakers is about equal to the entire 

rtrOv near } y spiers of Eastern Hindi are shown as speaking Western Hindi. In the 

» * > aie s own foi Eastern Hindi. The figures given above are corrected estimates. 
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population of Brazil, of Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia combined, or of the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudk. 

Owing to the former prestige of the Lucknow Court, Awadhi is now also spoken as 
a vernacular elsewhere than a ver ^-enlar by Musalmans over the eastern half of the 
proper? Eastern Hindi traet United Provinces and over the greater part of Bihar, the 

language of the Hindu majority of this tract beins Bihari. 
It is difficult to say how many of these Muslims do use Awadhi, but, so far as my 
information goes, I can estimate them as numbering about a million. Larne numbers 
_ of speakers of Eastern Hindi are scattered all over Northern 

Speakers abroad. T . . 

India. Putting aside the number of Oudh men who have 
travelled abroad in quest of service, there is our Indian Armv which is larneiv recruited 

J V v-' ft 

in that Province. 


Eastern Hindi is bounded on the north by the languages of the Nepal Himalaya and 

on the west bv various dialects of Western Hindi, of which 

Iiineruistic Boundaries. „ 6 

the principal are Kanauji and Bundell. On the east it is 
bounded by the Bhojpuri dialect of Bihari and by Oriya. On the south it meets forms of 
the Marathi language. 


It would take up too much space to examine fully the relationship which Eastern 
„ . . ^ A Hindi bears to the languages on its east and west. In its 

with regard to languages of the pronunciation it f ollows that of the west in the most 

Outer and Inner Sub -Branches. . . . , 

important particulars, while m the declension ot nouns 
(although it has typical peculiarities of its own) it in the main follows Bihari. So also 
in the declension of its pronouns it follows the eastern languages ; for instance, its pos- 
sessive pronoun of the first person is mor, not mem. In the conjugation of verbs it 
occupies a true intermediate position. We have seen that the typical characteristic of the 
eastern languages iu this respect is the use of personal terminations in the past tense, of 
which the base ends in l. Eastern Hindi does not use a participle iu l, hut does employ 
the same personal terminations- as those which are found in Bihari. Eor instance, the 
Western Hindi participle ‘ struck ’ is mdrd, which is a contracted form of maria, while 
the Bihari form is mdrila. In the west, e he struck ’ is mdrd (i.e. maria) without any 
termination. In Bihari it is mdrilas, with the termination s, meaning ‘he 5 (or, 
literally, { bv him*). Eastern Hindi takes the TVestern maria, and adds to it the Bihari 
termination s, so that it has mdria-s, more usually pronounced mdris. In the future tense 
it is still more mixed. Its first person commonly follows the Eastern fashion, and its 
third the Western. The second person wavers between the two. Thus , 11 1 shall strike ’ is 
the Eastern mdrabd, while c he will strike 5 is the Western niarihe. We thus see that 
Eastern Hindi occupies an intermediate position between the Central languages and those 
of the East, exactly like the ‘ Half-Magadhi ! from which it is descended. 


Two dialects of Eastern Hindi, Awadhi and Bagheli, have received considerable 

literary culture. Of these the Awadhi literature is by 
far the more important. The earliest writer of note in 
that dialect was a Musalman, Malik Muhammad of Jayas 
(fl. 1540 a.d.), the author of the fine philosophic epic entitled 
the Tadumdicati. This work, while telling in poetry of a high order the story of Ratan 
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Seu’s quest for the fair Padmavatl, of ‘Alau’ddln’s ruthless siege of the virgin city 
of Chitaur, of Patau’s valour, and of Padmavatl’s wifely devotion culminating in the 
terrible sacrifice of all in the doomed city that was true and fair, to save it from the lust 
of the Tartar conqueror, is also an allegory describing the search of the soul for the 
true wisdom, and the trials and temptations that beset it on its course. Malik 
Muhammad’s ideal of life was high, and throughout the work of the Muslim ascetic 
there run veins of the broadest charity and of sympathy with those higher spirits among 
his Hin du fellow countrymen who were groping in the dark for that light of which many 
obtained more than a passing glimpse. 

Half a century later, contemporary with our Shakespeare, we find the poet and 
t las _ D . reformer TulasI Das (d. 1623). This extraordinary man, 

J ' w r ho, if we take for our test the influence that he exercises at 

the present day, was one of the half-dozen great writers that Asia has produced, deserves 
more than a brief reference. He is commonly known to Europeans as the author of a 
history of Kama, but he was far more than that. He occupies a position among the 
singers of the Pama Saga peculiar to himself. Unlike the numerous religious poets who 
dwelt in the Doab, and whose theme was Krishna, he lived humbly in Benares, unequalled 
and alone in his niche in the Temple of Eame. Disciples he had in plenty, — to-day they 
are numbered by millions, — but imitators, none. Looking back through the vista of 
centuries we see his noble figure standing in its own pure light as the guide and saviour of 
Hindostan. His influence has never ceased, nay, it has ever kept increasing ; and only 
when we reflect upon the fate of Tantra-ridden Bengal or on the wanton orgies that 
are carried out under the name of Krishna- worship, can we justly appreciate the work of 
the man who first in Northern India taught the infinite vileness of sin and the infinite 
graciousness of the Deity, and whose motto might have been — 

f He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small.’ 

But TulasI Das did not only teach this elevated system of religion, — he succeeded in 
getting his teaching accepted. He founded no sect, laid down no dogmatic creed, and 
yet his great work is at the present day the one Bible of ninety millions of people, and 
fortunate it has been for them that they had this guide. It has been received as the 
perfect example of the perfect book, and thus its influence has been exercised not only 
ovei the unlettered multitude, but over the long series of authors who followed him, and 
especially over the crowd which sprang into existence with the introduction of printing 
at the beginning of the last century. As Mr. Grrowse says, in the Introduction to his 
tianslation of the Hamdi/citya of this author, ‘the book is in everyone’s hands, from the 
court to the cottage, and is read and heard and appreciated alike by every class of the 
Hindu community, whether high or low, rich or poor, young or old.’ In fact the 
importance of TulasI Das in the history of India cannot be overrated. Putting the 
literary meiits of his work out of the question, the fact of its universal acceptance by all 
classes, from Bhagalpur to the Panjab, and from the Himalaya to the Nerbudda, surely 
demands more than a polite acknowledgment of his existence. Half a century ago, an 
old missionary said to me that no one could hope to understand the natives of Upper 
India, till he had mastered every line that TulasI Das had written. I have since learned 
to know how right he was. 
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The result of the commanding position which this poet occupies in the literary 
history of India is that the Awadhi dialect in which he wrote has since been accepted 
as the only form of North Indian speech in which certain ■ classes of poetry can be 
•composed. For the past three centuries the great mass of Indian poetical literature has 
been inspired by one or other of two themes, the history of Rama and the history of 
Krishna. The scene of the latter’s early exploits was the central Doab together with the 
District of Muttra to its south, and the Braj Bhakha of that tract has been used as the 
means of recording it. But nearly all the vast literature dealing with Rama has been 
composed in Awadhi. Nay, more, the use of AwadhI has extended, so that, excepting 
that devoted to the Krishna Saga, nine-tenths of all the poetry of North India have been 
written in it. Such, for instance, is the great translation of the Mahabharata made at 
the commencement of the last century for the Maharaja of Benares. The list of authors 
in this dialect is a long one, and their works include many of great merit. 

The other form of Awadhi, Baghell, has also a considerable literature. Under the 
^ enlightened patronage of the Kings of Rewa, a school of 

poets arose in that country, whose works still enjoy a con- 
siderable reputation. These were, however, rather the products of scholars and critics 
who wrote about poetry than of poets themselves. The critical faculty was finely 
developed, but the authors were not e makers ’ in the true sense of the word. 
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CHAPTER XV— TNDO- ARYAN LANGUAGES, INNER SUB-BRANCH. 

ITe now come to the consideration of the Inner Sub-Branch. The languages of this 

Sub-Branch fall into two groups, the Central 
and the Paharl. The Central Group in- 
cludes Western Hindi, Panjabi, Rajasthani, 
Gujarati, Bhili, and Khandesi. 


Inner Sub-Branch. 

Survey. 

Census of 1921. 

Central Group . 

Paharl Group . 

. 81,665,821 

. 2,104,801 

81,745,955 

1,917,537 

Total 

. 83,170,622 

83,663,492 

Central Group. 

Survey. 

Census of 1921. 

Western Hindi 

Panjabi ._ 

Rajasthani 

Gujarati . 

Bhili 

Khandesi 

. 38,013,928 

. 12.762,639 

. 16,298,260 

. 10,646,227 

. 2,691,701 

. 1,253,066 

41,210,916 1 
16,233,596 2 
12,680,562 
9,551,992 
1,855,617 
213,272 

Total 

. 81,665,821 

81,745,955 


Western Hindi covers the country between Sahrind [Sirhind] in the Panjab and 

Allahabad in the United Provinces. This almost exactly cor- 
westera Hi.idi. responds to the Madliyadesa or ‘ mid-land 5 referred to above 3 

as the true, pure home of the Indo- Aryan people. It is through this land that the 
mysterious River Sarasvati of Indian legend flows underground, from where it disappears 
in the sands of the Eastern Panjab to the Prayag, near Allahabad, where it mingles its 
waters with those of the Jamna and the Ganges. On the north, Western Hindi extends 
to the foot of the Himalaya, but on the south it does not reach much beyond the valley 
of the Jamna, except towards the east, where it occupies most of Bundelkhand and a 
part of the Central Provinces. The number of its speakers (thirty-eight millions) is the 
same as tha t of the population of Italy and four millions more than that of England. 
It has several recognized dialects, of which the principal are Hindostani, Braj Bhakha,, 

Census of 1921. Kanauji, and Bundeli, to which we may add 
the Bangaru of the South-Eastern Panjab. 
Of these, Hindostani is- now the recognized 
literary form of Western Hindi, and it will 
be more convenient to consider it last. The 
Total . 38,013,928 4n,zi.u,aits * home of Braj Bhakha is the Central Doab 


Western Hindi. 


Hindostani 
Bangaru , 
Braj Bhaklia 
Kanauji . 
Bundeli . 


Survey, 

16,633,169 

2,165,784 

7,864,274 

4,481,500 

6,869,201 


Braj Bhakha. 


38,013,928 41,210,916 1 

and the country immediately to its south from near Delhi 
to, say, Etawah, its head-quarters being round the town of 
Mathura [Muttra]. South and west of the Jamna it is also spoken in Gurgaon, in 
the States of Bharat pur and Karauli, and in the north-west of the Gwalior Agency- 
To the west and south it gradually merges into B.ajasthani. Eor more than two thousand 
years Mathura has been one of the most important centres of Indo-Aryan civilization. 
Here also tradition places the earthly scenes of the earlier life of the famous god Krishna. 
It was thus natural that the dialect of this country, — the direct descendant of the old 
Prakrit of Surasena, should be used for literature. In the Sanskrit dramas, the ordinary 
conversation in prose of women of the upper classes was couched in Saurasenl Prakrit, 
and a variety of the same dialect was employed by the Digamhara Jains for their sacred 
boohs. In ancient times a part of Surasena was known as Vraja, i.e., the country of the 
cow-pens, and from this is derived the modern appellation of Braj, with its language 


1 See note to p. 158. 
3 See p. 117. 


2 These Census figures include many speakers of Lahnda, wrongly classed under Panjabi. 
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known as Braj Bhakha. The most important writer in the modem vernacular was the 
blind bard Sur Das, who flourished in the middle of the sixteenth century. As TnlasI 
Das sang of llama, so bur Das sang of Krishna, and between them, according to 
Indian opinion, they have exhausted all the possibilities of poetic art. Many are the 
traditions of minor poets who were unable to produce a simrie line which was not to he 
found already existing in the works of one or other of these two masters of sous. To the 
European mind there can lie little comparison between the two. Sur Das was a volumin- 
ous author who sang in one key, a sweet one it is true, while TulasI Das, besides being 
a great reformer who rose superior to dogma and to creeds and who refused to found a 
sect, was a master of the whole gamut of human passion. Sur Das was not only one of 
the founders of a sect, but was also the creator of a school of poets whose theme was 
Krishna, and especially the youthful Krishna, the companion of the herd-girls of Mathura, 
— a school which still exists and still expresses itself through the medium of Braj Bhakha. 
The most celebrated of his followers was Bihar! Lai (early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury), the author of the famous Sat Sal, or Seven Centuries of perfectly turned couplets. 

Kanaujl is the dialect of the lower Doab from about Etawah to near Allahabad. 

Opposite the ancient town of Kanauj, from which it takes 
Kanaun- its name, it has also spread across the Ganges into the 

District of Hardoi and further north. It is nearly related to Braj Bhakha, heins really 
lifctle more than a sub-dialect of that form of speech. It has received small literary 
cultivation, being completely overshadowed by its more powerful neighbour, but the 
Serampore missionaries used it for one of their translations of the New Testament in the 
early part of the last century. If we may trust the evidence of their translation, the 
dialect has since then lost several old historical forms which existed in Kanauj! a century 
ago, and which are still found in some of the Rajasthan! dialects and in the Khas of Nepal. 

Bundell is the dialect of Western Hind! spoken in Bundelkhand and the neighbour- 
hood, including not only the Bundelkhand Agency, but also 
Jalaun, Hamirpur, and Jhansi, together with the eastern 
portion of the Gwalior Agency. It is also spoken in the adjoining parts of Bhopal, and 
in the Damoh, Sangor, Seoni, and Narsinghpur, and parts of the Hoshangabad and Chhind- 
wara Districts of the Central Provinces. Banda, though politically in Bundelkhand, does 
not speak Bundeli. Here the language is mixed, but is in the main Bagheli. Bundeli 
■has a small literature dating from the time of Chhattar Sal of Panna and his immediate 
predecessors of the early part of the eighteenth century. The Serampore missionaries 
translated the New Testament into it. The city of Mahoba is within Bundelkhand, and 
hence it follows that the most famous folk-epic of northern India, the Lay of Alha and 
Ddan, which deals with the fortunes of Mahoba and its capture by Prithiraja of Delhi. 
■ i s sung by wandering bards in the Bundell dialect. 

These three dialects, Braj Bhakha, Kanauj! and Bundeli, are all closely connected 
with each other, and are typically pure forms of the speech of the Inner Sub-Branch. 

The Western Hindi spoken in the south-east of the Panjab has several local names, 

but it is everywhere the same dialect. In the Hariana tract 
Bangaru. 0 f £issar an( j Ji n d, if, is recognized by Europeans under the 

name of Hariani. They, however, call the same form of speech, when they meet it in 

Rohtak, Dujana, the country parts of Delhi District and Karnal, simply ‘ Hindi/ 

*2 b 2 
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the inner sub-branch. 

Natives of the country sometimes call it Jatu, and sometimes Bangaru, according to the 
caste of the people mho speak it or to the tract in which it is spoken, 


Bangaru, or 
west of 


As a vernacular. 


the km of tile Bangar, tlie high and dry tract of the south-eastern Panjab 
the Gabes, appears to be the most suitable name by rvhicl. to identify it. _ This iorm oi 
WestemHmdi has Panjabi to its north and west, and Ahirwati and Marwari (both dia- 
lects of Rajasthani) to its south, and it is a mixture of the three languages, with V estern 
Hindi as its basis. It does not extend farther north than Karnal. North of Karnal lies 
the District of Ambala, in the east of which the form of Western Hindi that we find 
spoken is the same as the Vernacular Hindostani of the Upper Doab which will now be 
described. In west Ambala we find Panjabi. 

As a vernacular, Hindustani is the dialect of Western Hindi which exhibits the 

language in the act of shading off into Panjabi. It lias the 
Hindostani. Western Hindi grammar, but the terminations are those that 

we find in Panjabi. Thus, the true Western Hindi postposition of the genitive is kaur 
and the corresponding form in Panjabi is da. The Hindostani dialect of Western Hindi 
takes the k of kau, but the termination a of the Panjabi dd, and lias Jed. So also all 
adjectives and participles. Hindostani must be considered under two aspects, (1) as a 
vernacular dialect of Western Hindi, and (2) as the well-known literary language of 
Hindostan and the lingua franca current over nearly the whole of India. As a verna- 
cular, it may be taken as the dialect of Western Hindi spoken 
in the Upper Gangetic Doab, in Rohilkhand, and in the east 
of the Ambala District in the Panjab. It is spoken in its greatest purity round Merath. 
[Meerut] and to the north. In Rohilkhand it gradually shades off into Kanauji, and in 
Ambala into Panjabi. In the rest of the Eastern Panjab the language is Bangaru except in 
Gurgaon where Vernacular Hindostani merges into Braj Bhakha, which may be considered 
to be established in the east of that District. In this neighbourhood, save in a few minor 
particulars, the language is practically the same as that taught in the usual Hindostani 

grammars. 1 It is not, however, as the vernacular of the U pper 

as a literary language and j)5ab that Hindostani is generally known. To Europeans it 
lingua franca. - it 

is the polite speech of India generally, and more especially 

of Hindostan. The name itself is of European coinage, and indicates the idea that is thus 

suggested, it being rarely used by Indians except under European influence. As a lingua 

franca 2 Hindostani grew up in the bazaar attached to the Delhi Court, and was carried 

everywhere in India by the lieutenants of the Mughul Empire. Since then its seat has 

been secure. It has several varieties, amongst which may he mentioned Urdu, Rekhta, 

DakhinI, and Hindi. IT rdu is that form of Hindostani 

which is written in the Persian character, and which makes 

a free use of Persian (including Arabic) words in its vocabulary. The name is said 

to be derived from the Urdu-e-mu'dlla or royal military bazaar outside the Delhi 

1 It will be noticed tliat ibis account of Hindostani and its origin differs widely from that wbicb has been given hitherto 
by most writers, which was based on Mh* Amman’s preface to the ‘ Bagh o Bahar.’ According to him Urdu was a mongrel'* 
mixture of the languages of the various tribes who flocked to theUelhi Bazaar. The explanation given above was first put 
forward bv Sir Charles Lyall in the year 1880, and the Linguistic, Survey has shown the entire correctness of his view. 
Hindostani is simply the vernacular of the Upper Doab, on which a certain amount of literary polish has been bestowed, and 
from which a few rustic idioms have been excluded, 

2 I use this word for want of a better term, though it is not strictly accurate. Properly speaking, a lingua franca is 
a hybrid tongue employed as an international language. But, though used as an international language, Hin&5stan5 is not a . 
hybrid, I know of no other convenient English expression that nearly enough indicates the required idea. 
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palace. It is spoken chiefly in tlie towns of western Hindostan, by Musalnaans and 
by Hindus u bo have come under the influence of Persian culture. Persian vocables aie* 
it is true, employed in every form of Hindustani. TTe find them even in the correspond- 
ence of Pritlriraja, who ruled in Delhi before the Muslim conquest of India. Such 
words have been admitted to full citizenship even in the rustic dialects, or in the eieea: i 
Hind! of modern writers like Harischandra of Benares. To object to their use would 
be but affected purism, just as would be the avoidance of the use of all words of Latin 
origin in English. But in what is known as high Urdu, the use of Persian words is 
carried to almost incredible extremes. In writings of this class we find whole sentences 
in which the only Indian thing is the grammar, and with nothing but Persian words 
from beginning to end. It is curious, moreover, that this extreme Persianization of 
Hindostani is, as Sir Charles Lyall rightly points out, not the work of conquerors 
ignorant of the tongue of the people. On the contrary, the Urdu language took its rise 
in the efforts of the ever pliable Hindu to assimilate the language of his rulers. Its 
authors were Kayasths and Khatris employed in the administration and acquainted with 
Persian, and not Persians or Persianized Turks, who for many centuries used their own 
language for literary purposes . 1 To these is due the idea of employing the Persian 
character for their vernacular speech, and the consequent preference for words to which 
that character is native. ‘ Persian is now no foreign idiom in India, and though its 
excessive use is repugnant to good taste, it would be a foolish purism and a political 
mistake to attempt (as some have attempted) to eliminate it from the Hindu literature 
of the day.’ I have made this quotation from Sir Charles Lyall’ s work , 3 in order to show 
what an accomplished scholar has to say on one side of a much debated question. That 
the general principle which he has enunciated is correct, no one will, I think, dispute. 
Once a word has become domesticated in Hindostani no one has any right to object to its 
use, whatever may be its origin, and opinions will differ only as to what words have- 
received the right of citizenship and what have not. This, after all, is a question of 
style, and in Hindostani as in English, there are styles and styles. For myself, I far prefer 
the Hindostani from which words whose citizenship is in any way doubtful are excluded, 
but that, I freely admit, is a matter of taste. 

Bekbta (i.e. ‘ scattered ’ or £ mixed ’) is the form which Urdu takes when used by men, 

especially when employed for poetry. The name is derived 
Bekbta. f rom the mann er in which Persian words are £ scattered ’ 

through it. When poems are written in the special dialect 
Bekhti. used by women, which has a vocabulary of its own, it is 

known as Bekhti. 

Dakhini is the form of Hindostani used by Musalmans in the Deccan. Like Urdu, 

it is written in the Persian character, but is much more free 


from Persianization. It retains grammatical forms (such as 
mere ho for mujh Id) which are common among the rustics of Northern India, but which 
are not found in the literary dialect, and in some localities does not use the agent ease 


1 English is being introduced into the Indian -vernaculars in the same way. A horse-doctor once said to^rue about 
a dog licking his wound, ‘kutte-ka saliva bahut antiseptic hai,' and Or. Grahams Bailey has heard one Panjab] dent's- 
say to another busy over one of his victims, ‘continually excavate na k arc.’ The 1911 CenswlBeport at the Lmted 
Provinces (p. 284) quotes an Indian Wakil, or Attorney, saying in Court, < is posit .or -k* hmontrovert.bie prow « saktS 1>». 
aur mera opinion yeh hai ki defenee-k§ argument water-hold aah! kar sakta hai- 
- s Sketch of the Hindustani Language (Edinburgh, 1880), p. 9. 
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with, ne before transitive verbs in the past tense , 1 which, is a characteristic feature of all 
the dialects of Western Hindostan. 

The word ‘Hindi 5 is used in several different meanings. It is a Persian, not an 

Indian, word, and Persian writers used it to denote a native 
Hindl ' of India, as distinguished from ‘ Hindu 5 or non-Musalman 

Indian. Thus Amir Kiras rau says, ‘whatever live Hindu fell into the king’s hands was 
pounded into bits under the feet of elephants. The Musalmans who were Hindis had 
their lives spared .’ 2 In this sense (and in this way it is still used by natives of India) 
Bengali and Marathi are as much Hindi as the language of the Doab. On the other 
hand, Europeans use the word in two mutually contradictory senses, viz., sometimes to 
indicate the Sanskritized, or at least the non-Persianized, form of Hindustani -which is 
used as a literary form of speech by Hindus, and which is usually printed in the Nagari 
character, and sometimes, loosely, to indicate all the rural dialects spoken between 
Bengal proper and the Panjab. In the present pages I use the word only in the 
former of these two meanings. This Hindi, therefore, or, as it is sometimes called, 
‘ High Hindi,’ is the prose literary language of those Hindus who do not employ Urdu. 
It is of modem origin, having been introduced under English influence at the commence- 
ment of the last century. Up till then, when a Hindu wrote prose and did not use 
Urdu, he wrote in his own local dialect, Awadhi, Bundeli, Braj Bhakha, Vernacular 
Hinddstani, or what not. Lallu Lai , 3 under the inspiration of Dr. Gilchrist, changed all 
this by writing the well-known Prem Sdgar, a w 7 ork which was, so far as the prose 
portions w r ent, practically written in Urdu, with Indo- Aryan words substituted wherever 
a writer in that form of speech would use Persian ones. It was thus an automatic 
reversion to the actual vernacular of the Upper Doab. The course of this novel experi- 
ment was successful from the start. The subject of the first book written in it attracted 
the attention of all pious Hindus, and the author’s style, musical and rhythmical as the 
Arabic saj‘, pleased their ears. Then, the language filled a want. It give a lingua 
franca to the Hindus. It enabled men of widely distant provinces to converse with each 
other without having recourse to the, to them, unclean words of the Musalmans. 
Everywhere it was easily intelligible, for its grammar was that of the language that every 
Hindu had to employ in his business relations with Government officials, and its 
vocabulary was the common property of all Indo- Aryan languages of northern India. 
Moreover, very little prose, excepting commentaries and the like, had been written in any 
modem Indian vernacular before. Literature had almost entirely confined itself to 
verse. Hence the language of the. Prem Sagar became, naturally enough, the standard of 
Hindu prose all over Hindostan, from Bihar to the Panjab, and has held its place as such 
to the present day. Nowadays no Hindu of L T pper India dreams of waiting in any 
Indian language except Urdu or Hindi when he is writing prose; but when he takes to 
verse, he instinctively adopts one of the old national dialects, such as the Awadhi of Tulasi 
Das or the Braj Bhakha of the blind bard of Agra. Of late some attempts have been 
made to write poetry in literary Hindi, but I do not think that such attempts can have 
more than a small modicum of success. The tradition of a special language for poetry 

1 As a troad rule, Bombay Dakhiui and all that spoken north of the Satpuras employ ne, while Madras Dakhinx does no* 

3 Elliot, ‘History of India,’ iii, 639. 

3 Lallu Lai was not the first writer of this modern Hindi. He was preceded a few years by Sadal Misra, and per- 
haps by others ; hut their writings fell stillborn, and have only of late years been revived by antiquarian students of Benares, 
in whom, unknown to them, has survived the traditional jealousy of Benares Pandits against Lallu Lai, the Gujarati Brahman'. 
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has taken deep root in India, and is well established. Such lansuase is ioVed and easily 
understood by every one down to the humblest ploughman, and so long as the influence 
of such poets as Tulasi Das prevails it will never fall into disuse. 

Since Lallu Lai’s time Hindi has developed for itself certain rules of style which 
differentiate it from Urdu. The principal of these relate to the order of words,* which is 
much less free than in that form of Hindustani. It has also, of late years, fallen under 
the fatal spell of Sanskrit, and is showing signs of becoming, in the hands of Pandits, 
and under the encouragement of some European writers who have learnt Hindi through 
Sanskrit, as debased as literary Bengali without the same excuse. Hindi has so copious 
a vocabulary of its own, rooted in the very beings of the peasantry upon whose language 
it is based, that nine-tenths of the Sanskrit words which one meets in manv modern 
Hindi books are useless and unintelligible excrescences. The employment of Sanskrit 
words is supposed to add dignity to the style. One might as well say that a graceful 
girl of eighteen gained in dignity by masquerading in the furbelows of her great grand- 
mother. Some enlightened Indian scholars are struggling hard, without displaying any 
affected purism, against this too easily acquired infection, and we may hope that their 
efforts will meet with the encouragement that they deserve. 


EindostanI, Urdu, and Hindi. 


We may now .define the three main varieties of Hindustani as follows : — Hindustani 

is primarily the language of the Northern Doab, and is also 
the lingua f ranca of India, capable of being written both in 
the Persian and the Nagari characters and, without purism, avoiding alike the excessive 
use of either Persian or Sanskrit words when employed for literature. The name 1 17 rdu ’ 
can then be confined to that special variety of Hindostani in which Persian words are of 


frequent occurrence, and which therefore can only he written with ease in the Persian 
character ; and, similarly, ‘ Hindi ’ can be confined to the form of Hindostani in which 


Sanskrit words abound, and which therefore is legible only when written in the Nagari 
character. These are the definitions which were proposed by the late Mr. Growse, and 
they have the advantage of being intelligible, while at the same time they do not 
overlap. Hitherto, all these words have been very loosely employed. Finally, I use 
< Eastern Hindi ’ to connote the group of intermediate dialects of which Awadhi is the. 
chief, and £ Western Hindi ’ to connote the group of dialects of which Braj Bhakha and 
Hindostani (in its different phases) are the best known examples. 

As a literary language, the earliest specimens of Hindostani are in Urdu, or rather 

Bekjjta, for they are poetical works. Its cultivation began 
Literature. ^ the j) eceaxi a t the end of the sixteenth century, and it 

received a de fini te standard of form a hundred years later, principally at the hand of 
Wall of Aurangabad, commonly called c the Father of Bekhta.’ The example of M all 
was quickly taken up at Delhi, where a school of poets took its rise of which the most 
brilliant members were Sauda (d. 1780), the author of the famous satires, and Mir Taqi 
(d 1810) Another school, almost equally celebrated, arose at Lucknow during the 
troubled time at Delhi in the middle of the eighteenth century. The great difference 
between the poetry of Urdu and that written in the various dialects of Eastern or 
Western Hindi lies in the system of prosody. In the former, the prosody is that of the 
Persian language, while in the latter it is the altogether opposed indigenous system ^ of 
India. Moreover, the former is entirely based on Persian models of composition, which 
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are cjuite different from the older works from whicli the native literature took its origin. 
Urdu prose came into existence, as a literary medium, at the beginning of the last 
century in Calcutta. Like Hindi prose, its earliest attempts were due to English 
influence, and to the need of textbooks in both forms of Hindostani for the College of 
Port William. The Bdgh o Bahdr of Mir Amman, and the Khirad Afroz of Hafizu’d- 
din Ahmad are familiar examples of the earlier of these works in Urdu, as the already 
mentioned Prem Sdgctr written by Lallu Lai is an example of those in Hindi. Since 
those "days both Urdu prose and Hindi prose have had a prosperous course, and it is un- 
necessary to dwell upon the copious literature that has poured from the press in the last 
century. Muhammad Husain (Azad) and Pandit Ratan Nath (Sarshar) are probably 
amongst the most eminent writers of Urdu prose, while in Hindi the late Harischandra 
of Benares by universal consent holds the first place. As already explained, Hindi, as 
defined above, has hardly any poetical literature. Such as there is is confined to what 
are little more than experiments carried out during the past few years. All the great 
Hindu poetical works are written in one or other of the Eastern or Western Hindi dialects. 
There are several excellent modern Urdu poets, of whom the most celebrated is probably 
Altaf Husain (Hall), whose Quatrains have been admirably translated into English by 
the late Mr. G. E. Ward. 

Panjabi is spoken over the greater part of the eastern half of the Province of the 
.. Panjab, in the northern corner of the Rajputana State of 

Bikaner, and in the southern half of the State of Jammu. 
It is bounded on the north and north-east by the Western Pahari of the lower ranges of 
the Himalaya, on the east by Western Hindi, — in East Ambala by the Vernacular 
Hindostani, and in the country immediately to the west of the Jamna by the Bangaru 
dialect, — on the south by the Bagri and Bikaner! dialects of Rajasthani, and on the west 
by Lahnda. In describing the last-named language 1 I have dealt at some length on the 
mutual relationship between it and Panjabi. I explained that the whole Panjab was the 
meeting ground of two distinct forms of speech, viz., the old Outer language strongly 
influenced by Dardic, if not actually Dardic, which expanded from the Indus Valley 
eastwards, and the old Midland language, the parent of modern Western Hindi, which 
expanded from the Jamna Valley westwards. In the Panjab these overlapped. In the 
Eastern Panjab the wave of Dardic with the old Lahnda had nearly exhausted itself, and 
the old Western Hindi had the mastery, the resultant language being Panjabi, while in 
the Western Panjab the old Western Hindi had nearly exhausted itself, the resultant 
language being modern Lahnda. It is thus impossible to draw any clear dividing line 
between Panjabi and Lahnda, and all that we can do is to take the 74th degree of East 
Longitude as a conventional frontier between the two forms of speech, with the under- 
standing that this is an attempt to define a state of affairs that is essentially indefinite. 
On the other hand the line between Western Hindi and Panjabi is more distinct, and 
may be taken as the meridian passing through Sahrind [Sirhind]. The net result is that 
we may say that the language of the extreme Eastern Panjab is Western Hindi, that of 
the Western Panjab is Lahnda, and that of the Central and East Central Panjab is 
Panjabi. 
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The Panjab of old time. 


The mixed character of the languages of the Central and Western Panjab (Panjabi 

and Lahnda) is well illustrated by the character given to the 
inhabitants of these tracts by a hostile writer in the Maha- 

bharata, and by incidental references in the grammar of Panini. Although not distant 
from the holy Sarasvati, the centre from which Sanskritic civilization spread, we learn 
that the laws and customs of the Panjab were at a very early period widely different 
from those of the Midland. The people are at one time described as living in a state of 
kingless anarchy, and at another time as possessing no Brahmans (a dreadful thins to an 
orthodox Hindu), living in petty villages, and governed hv princes who supported them- 
selves by internecine war. Not only were there no Brahmans, but there were no castes, 
or else it was possible for a man of one caste to adopt another. The population had no 
respect for the Veda, and offered no sacrifices to the gods. They were rude and unculti- 
vated, given to drinking spirituous liquor, and eating all kinds of flesh. Their women 
were large-bodied, yellow, extremely immoral in their behaviour, and seem to have lived 
in a condition of polyandry, a man’s heir being not his son, but the son of his sister. 1 
That this account was true in every particular need uot be urged. It was given to us 
by enemies ; but, whether true or not, it illustrates the gulf in regard to habits, customs, 
and language, that existed between the Midland and the Pan jab. 


Dialects. 


Standard 

Dogrl 

Unspecified 


Survey. 

11,180,611 

1,229,227 

352,801 


Census of 1921. 
14,795,809 2 
418,678 
1,019.609 


Total 


12,762,639 16,233,596 


Panjabi is spoken by thirteen millions of people, a number equivalent to the 

population of Czecho-Slovakia. It has two 
dialects, — the Standard and Dogrl. The 
Standard dialect is spoken over the plains 
portion of the Central Panjab, and varies 
slightly from place to place, the form spoken 
round Amritsar, i.e., in the Mdjh or middle 
part of the Bari Doab, being considered to be the purest. Its proper national character 
, . is the Lancia or c clipped ’ alphabet also in use for Lahnda, and 

Written character. ** 11 L , 

described above on p. 138. As elsewhere, this is seldom 
legible to anyone except the writer, and not always to him. According to tradition, 
Angada (1538-52), the second Sikkh Guru, found that the hymns of his religion when 
written in this character were liable to be misread, and he accordingly improved it bv 
borrowing signs from the Nagari alphabet and by polishing up the forms of the existing 

letters. The resultant alphabet became known as the 

Gurmukhi alphabet. Gurmukhi, or that which proceeds from the mouth of the 

Guru. This Gurmukhi alphabet is the one now used for printed texts employed by the 
S ikk hs of the Panjab, and is also used by Hindus of the same country. Musalmans, as 
a rule, prefer the Persian aljihabet. 

Dogri is the dialect of Panjabi spoken in the State of Jammu and in the adjoining 

parts of the Panjab proper. It closely resembles the 
p5grL Standard dialect. It differs mainly in the forms used in the 

declension of nouns, and in its vocabulary, which is influenced by Lahnda and Kashmiri. 


1 Can the author of this description liavo had the customs of the J stts in his mind when writing ? 

3 These Census figures are excessive. Many people are included m them, who ought to have heen shown an^er Lahndi. 

von. I, PAM X. , 
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It lias a written character of its own, allied to the Lands of the Panjab plains and 

called Talikari, the name of which is probably derived from 
Takkari alphabet. that of the Tat k as, a tribe whose capital was the famous 

Sakala, a town which the late Dr. Pleet identified with the modern Sialkot. 

Panjabi has a small literature, mainly consisting of ballads and folk-epics. These 

include several cycles of considerable extent, the most 
Literature. im portant of which are those referring to the famous hero 

Raja Rasalu, to Hira and Kanjha, and to Mirza and Sahibt. The version of the Hira 
and Raujha legend by Waris Shah is considered to be a model of the purest Panjabi. 
It is immensely popular, and gramophone records of selected passages find a ready sale 

throughout the country . 1 The contents of the Sikkh Granth, 

The sikkh Granth. though written in the Gurmukhi character, are mostly in 

old Hindi, only a few of the hymns, though some of these are the most important, being 
composed in Panjabi. Of late years a small prose Panjabi literature has sprung up 
with the introduction of the art of printing. The Serampur missionaries translated the 
New Testament and portions of the Old into Standard Panjabi, and the New Testament 

alone into Bhatneii, a mixed dialect spoken on the horders- 

Panjabi spoken abroad. ] 3 ^ aiier _ Panjabi is the vernacular of our Sikkh soldiers,. 

and is hence found not only in many parts of India, but is even heard in distant China, 
where Sikkh police are employed in the Treaty Ports. 

Of all the languages connected with the Midland, Panjabi is the one which is 
General character of the most free from borrowed words, whether Persian or Sanskrit, 
language. While capable of expressing all ideas, it has a charming 

rustic flavour characteristic of the homely peasantry that employ it. In many respects 
it hears much the same relationship to Hindi that the Lowland Scotch of the poet Burns 
hears to Southern English. 

Directly south of Panjabi lies Rajasthani, with eighteen and a quarter million 

speakers, equivalent to about half the population of England 
and Wales. Just as Panjabi represents the expansion of the- 
Midland language to the north-west, so Rajasthani represents its expansion to the south- 
west . 1 I21 the course of this latter expansion, the Midland language, passing through the- 
area of Rajasthani, reaches the sea in Gujarat, where it becomes Gujarati. Rajasthani 
and Gujarati are hence very closely connected, and are, in fact, little more than variant 
dialects of one and the same language . 2 There are many traditions of migration from 
the Midland into Rajputana and Gujarat, the first mentioned being the foundation of 
Dvaraka in Gujarat, at the time of the war of the Mahabharata. According to Jain 
tradition, the first Chaulukya ruler of Gujarat came from Kanauj in the Gangetic Doab, . 
and in the ninth century a.d. a Gurjara-Rajput of Bhilmal or Bhlnmal, in Western 
Rajputana, conquered that city. The Rathaurs of Marwar say that- they came thither 
from Kanauj in the twelfth century. The Kachhwahas of Jaipur claim to come from 
Oudh, while another tradition makes the Chaulukyas come from the Eastern Punjab. . 

> An English translation by u. C. Usborne appeared as a supplement to “ The Indian Antiquary.” The first instalment 
came out with the number for April 1921, of Volume L. 

* The differentiation of Gujarati from the Marwari dialect of Rajasthani is quite modern. We have poems written, in 
Marwar in the fifteenth century which were composed in the mother language that later on developed into these two forms 
of speech. 
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The close political connexion between Rajputana and Gujarat is show:: by tin 
fact that the Gahlots of Mewar came thither from the latter tract. That so 
clans are descended from Gurjara immigrants is now admitted by most scholars, who main- 
tain that one of their centres of dispersion in Rajputana was in, or near. Mount Abu. 
These appear to have entered India with the Ilunas and other marauding tribes al out 
the sixth century a.d., and rapidly rose to great power. They were in the main a 
pastoral people, but had their chiefs and fighting men. When the tribe became of 
consequence the latter were treated by the Brahmans as equivalent to Ivsliatriyas, and 
given the title of Rajaputras or Rajputs, i.e., ‘ Sons of Rings.’ Some were even admitted 
to equality with the Brahmans themselves, but the bulk of the tribe which still followed 
its pastoral avocations remained as a subordinate caste under the title of Gurjaras, or, ia 
modern language, Gujars. 

As its name indicates, Rajasthani is the language of Rajasthan, in the sense given 

to that word by Tod. It is spoken in Rajputana and the 
western portion of Central India, and also in the neighbour- 
ing tracts of the Central Provinces, Sind, and the Panjab. To the east it shades off into 
the Bxmdeli dialect of Western Hindi in the Gwalior State. To its north it merges into 
Braj Bhakha, in the States of Hamuli and Bharatpur and in the British District of 
Gurgaon. To the west it gradually becomes Panjabi, Lahnda, and Sindhi, through the 
mixed dialects of the Indian desert, and, directly, Gujarati in the State of Palanpur. 
On the south it meets Marathi, but, this being an Outer language, does not merge 
into it. 

Rajasthan is a tract divided amongst many States and many tribes, and it has hence 

many closely related dialects. Ho less than fifteen variu- 
" Diaieot:j ' tions of the local speech have been counted in the Jaipur 

State alone. Omitting minor local differences, there are some t went \ leal dialects 
spoken over the area of which Rajasthani is the vernacular. An examination ot them 

shows that they fall into four main groups, 
which may be called Marwari, the Central 
Eastern Group (of which the typical dialect 
is • Jaipur!), the North-Eastern Group (of 
which the typical dialect is Mewati), and 
Malvi, and these may be taken as the four 
main dialects of the language. In addition 
to these we may also notice Nirnadi, 
Labhani, and Gujari. By far the most im- 
portant of the Rajasthani dialects, whether 
we consider the size of the area in which it is vernacular, or the extent it has spread 

over India, is Marwari. Its home is Western Rajputana. 
including the great States of Marwar, Me war, Bikaner, and 
Jaisalmir. It has many varieties, of which the best known are Thali, or Western 
Marwari of the Desert, which extends well into Sind, the Mewari of the Udaipur State, 
Bikaneri, and the Bagrl of North-East Bikaner and the adjoining parts of the Panjab. 
The last is often considered a distinct dialect. The Shekbawati of North-West Jaipur 

probably too low. In the Census, some speakers of Rajasthani were apparently put under 


, Eajasthani. 

Marwari . 

Central Eastern 

North-Eastern 

Malvi 

Nimadi 

Labhani 

Gujari 

Unspecified 


Survey. 
6,088,389 
2,907,200 
1,570,099 
4,350,50 7 
474,777 
158,500 
297,673 
, 451,115 


Census of 1921. 


Total .16,298,260 


1 2,680,562 1 


Marwari. 


4 These figures are 
‘Western Hindi. 
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Central Eastern. 
Jaipurl. 


North Eastern. 
Mewati. 
Ahirwati. 


differs very little from the Marwari spoken in the east and cenore of the adjoining State 

of Bikaner. Of the Central Eastern dialects, the most 
important are Jaipur! and Harauti. Jaipur!, as its name 
implies, is the language of the State of Jaipur, and we 
know more about it than we do about any other form of Rajasthani. At the request of 
His Highness the Maharajah of Jaipur, an elaborate survey of all the various local 
dialects employed in the State was carried out by the Rev. G. Macalister, M.A., who 

has published the results in an admirable little volume. 

Harauti. Harauti is the dialect spoken by Hara Bujputs of Bundi and 

Kota, and extends eastwards over the border of the Gwalior State, where it merges into 

Bundell. The principal North-Eastern dialect is Mewati 
or Bighota, the language of the Meos, whose head-quarters, 
are in the State of Alwar. The Ahirwati or Hirwat! spoken 
to the south and south-west of Delhi is a form of it. As might be expected, the dialects 
of this group are the forms of Rajasthan! which most nearly approach Western Hindi. 
In Ahirwati we see it merging into the Bangaru dialect of that language, while in the 

Mewati of Alwar it is shading off into Braj Bhakha. The 

Malvi. 

head- quarters of Malvi are in the Malwa country round 
Indore, but it extends over a wide tract. To the east it reaches to Bhopal, where it 
meets Bundell, and to the west it is stopped by the BM1 dialects spoken in the hills 
south of Udaipur. It also occupies the north-western Districts of the Central _ Pro- 
vinces. A peculiar form of it, which is much mixed with Marwari forms, is called 
Rahgri or Rajwari, and is spoken by Rajputs. In North Nimar and the adjoining 
portion of the Bhopawar Agency of Central India, Malvi has become so mixed with/ 
Khandesi and the Bhil languages that it has become a new dialect, called Nimadi, and 

M ima di possessing peculiarities of its own. Nimadi can, however, 

hardly be called a true dialect, in the sense in which we call 
Marwari, Jaipurl, Mewati, and Malvi dialects of Rajasthani. It is rather a mixed patois- 
made up of several languages, with Malvi for its basis. 


Labhani or Banjari is the language of the Banjaras, a well-known tribe of carriers 
La b han j who are found all over Western and Southern India. They 

are also called Labhanas. In many parts of India they use 
the language of the people of the country in which they happen to dwell, but in Berar,. 
Bombay, the Central Provinces, the Panjab, United Provinces, and the Central Indian 
Agency, they have a language of their own, the name of which varies according to the- 
local name of the tribe. Everywhere it is a mixed form of speech, but, throughout, its 
basis is some western form of Rajasthani, the other element consisting of borrowings 
from the speech of the locality where the members of the tribe happen to be found. It 
may here be mentioned that two other tribal dialects have been found on examination 
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Kakeri. 


Gujari. 


to be the same as Labhani. These are Kakerl an 1 Bahrupifi. 

Kakerl is the language of the Kakers, a small tribe of comb- 
makers who emigrated from Ajmer in Rajputana some two hundred years ago and 
Bahrupifi, settled iii the District of .lhausi in the United Provinces. 

The Bahru phis or Mahtams are now found in the Panjab 
Districts of Gujrat and Sialkot, They say that they came thither from Rajputana with 

Raja Man Singh on the occasion of his expedition to Kabul in the year 13S7, and then 
settled in the localities where they are now found. It is probable that they were 
originally a sub-tribe of the Labhanas. 

The mention of the Gujari dialect opens up an interesting period of Indian history. 

We have already seen that the Gurjaras, the ancestors of the 
present Gujars, probably entered India in the fifth or sixth 
century A.D., and that some of their fighting men became recognized as Rajputs. We 
shall see, in dealing with the Pahari languages, that in ancient times the present Districts 
of Kumaun and Garhwal together with the country to their west including the Simla Hills 
Avas known as ‘ Sapadalaksha,’ and that this tract was partly occupied by these Gurjaras 
in the course of their immigration. Thence certain of the Gurjaras descended into the 
plains, crossed the Gangetic Valley, and entered Mewat, whence they spread over Eastern 
Rajputana, and acquired its language. In after years certain of these Rajputana settlers 
again migrated towards the north-west, and invaded the Panjab from the south-east. 
They left a line of colonists extending from Mewat, up both sides of the Jamna Valley, 
and thence, following the foot of the Himalaya, right up to the Indus. Where they have 
settled in the plains they have abandoned their own language, but as we enter. the lowes 
hills we invariably come upon a dialect locally known as Gujari. In each case this can be 
described as the language of the people nearest the local Gujars, but badly spoken, as if 
by foreigners. The farther we go into these sparsely populated hills the more independent 
do we find this Gujari, and the less influenced by its surroundings. At length, when we 
get into the wild hill-country of Swat and Kashmir, we find the nomad Gujars, here: 
called Gujurs (if cowherds) or Ajirs (if shepherds), still pursuing their original pastoral 
avocations and still speaking the descendant of the language that their ancestors brought 
with them from Mewat. But this shows traces of its long journey. It contains odd 
phrases and idioms of the Hindostani of the Jamna Valley, which were picked up en i' >ul c 
and earned to the distant hills of Dardistan. 


The only dialect of Rajasthani which has a considerable recognized literature is 

Marwarl. Numbers of poems in Old Marwarl or Dingal, as 
Rajasthani literature. y. - g ca ]| e( j f or poetical purposes, are in existence, but have 

not as yet been seriously studied. Besides this there is an enormous mass of literature 
in other forms of Rajasthani- I allude to the corpus of Bardic Histories described in 
Tod’s Rajasthan, the accomplished author of which was, until the lafc few years, 
probably the only European who had read any considerable portion of them. Since then. 
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of late years a survey of these chronicles has been undertaken by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, under the auspices of the Government of India, and considerable progress 
had been made in cataloguing them and in publishing texts, when the work was 
interrupted by the lamented death of Dr. L. P. Tessitori, the learned Italian scholar in. 
whose immediate charge it was. Since then the project has been in abeyance. The most 
important chronicle of all, the Pritlnraj Pascal of Chand Bardai, has also lately been 
made available to students by the publication, under the care of the Nagari Prachfirini 
Sabha of' Benares, of the complete text with an abstract in Hindi. A few episodes of 
it have also been translated into English by Beames and by Hoernle. It is written 
in an old form of Western Hindi— not in Rajasthani— also used by Rajput bards 
for poetical purposes, and known as Pifigal, and, as we have it now, probably 
contains spurious additions ; hut it is nevertheless a wonderful storehouse of Rajputana 
history and legend. The Serampore Missionaries translated the New Testament into 
Harauti (a Central Eastern dialect), Ujaini (i.e., Malvl), CJdaipuri (i.e., Mewarl, a 
form of Marwari), Marwari, Jaipur!, and Bikaneri (another form of Marwari). 

At the time of the great war of the Mahabharata, the country known as that of the 

Panchalas extended from the river Chambal up to Hardwar 

Characteristics of the lan- .. . 

guage. at the foot of the * Himalaya. The southern portion of it, 

therefore, coincided with Northern Rajputana. We have already seen 1 that the Panchalas 
seem to have been one of these tribes who were the earliest Aryan invaders of India, and 
that, therefore, it is probable that their language was one of those which belonged to the 
Outer Circle of Indo- Aryan languages. If this is true, it is, a fortiori, also true of the 
rest of Rajputana more to the south. The theory also further requires us to conclude 
that, as the Aryans who spoke the languages of the Inner Sub-branch expanded and 
became more powerful, they gradually thrust those of the Outer Circle who were to their 
south, still farther and farther in that direction. In Gujarat, the Inner Aryans broke 
through the retaining wall of the Outer tribes and reached the sea. There are tradi- 
tions of several settlements from the Midland in Gujarat, the first mentioned being that 
of Dvaraka in the time of the Mahabharata war. The only way into Gujarat from 
the Midland is through Rajputana. The more direct route is barred by the great 
Indian desert. Rajputana itself was occupied in comparatively modern times by 
invaders from Central Hindostan. As previously stated, the Rathaurs have a tradition 
that they abandoned Kanauj in the Doab late in the twelfth century a.d., and then took 
possession of Marwar. The Kachhwates of Jaipur claim to have come from Qudh, and 
the Solankxs from the Eastern Panjab. Gujarat itself was occupied by the Yadavas, 
members of which tribe still occupy their original seat near Muttra. The Gahlots of 
Me war, on the other hand, are, according to tradition, a reflex wave from Gujarat, diiven 
into the neighbourhood of Chitor after the famous sack of Vallabki. We thus see that 
the whole of the country between the Gangetic Doab and the sea-coast of Gujarat has at 
present among its occupants a large number of people who are members of tribes that 
immigrated from the Midland. These originally found there other Aryan tribes previously 
settled, who, in their turn, belonged to what I call the Outer Circle, and whom they 
either absorbed or drove farther to the south, or both. This is exactly borne out by the 
linguistic conditions of this tract. Rajasthani and Gujarati are both, on the whole, 
languages of the Inner Sub-branch, hut they show many traces of forms which are 
t 1 Ante, p. 116. 
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characteristic of languages of the Outer Band. A few may be mentioned here. In 
pronunciation, Gujarati, like Sindh?, Marathi, and Assamese, prefers the sound of a to 
that of au. Thus, the Hindostani chautha, fourth, is chothb in Sindtu, Rajasthani, and 
Gujarati. Again, like Sindhi, both Rajasthani and Gujarati have a strong preference 
for cerebral sounds instead of dentals. Like Sindhi ana other North- W e&tem languages, 
vulgar Gujarati pronounces s as h. So also do the speakers of certain parts of Rajputana. 
Like all the eastern languages and Marathi, but unlike the Inner languages, both Rajas- 
thani and Gujarati nouns have an oblicjue form ending in a. Under the head of Sindhi 
we have shown how a past participle in l, which is peculiarly characteristic of the 
languages of the Outer Sub-Branch, is also found in Gujarati. Finally, in the conjuga- 
tion of verbs, both Gujarati and Rajasthani, like Lahnda, have a future whose charac- 

teristic is the letter s. 

Rajasthani uses the Nagari character for its literature. For ordinary purposes it 

has a corrupt form of that script allied to the Landa of the 

Written Character. Panjab. This is known as Mahajani, or the alphabet of the 

mercantile class, and is well-nigh illegible to everyone except its writer. It omits nearly 
all the vowels, and the stories about the consequent misreadings are among the most 
popular chestnuts of Indian folklore. 

Rajasthani, in the form of Marwari, can be heard all over India. There is hardly a 
J , town where the ‘ thrifty denizen of the sands of M estern and 

I^gjastham in other parts of ^ Eajputana Ms BO t found his way to forte, from 

the petty grocer’s shop in a Deccan village to the most extensive bankmg and brokmg 
connexion in the commercial capitals ox both East and Mest Indi . 

_ , P for 1021 (pp 2S9ff.) Mr- Satvavrata MuUrjea criticizes the theories enunciated above, 

i In the Baroda Census Repoit.foi 1!U (PP-/* > GuiarSti is not so much the result of the superior impact of the 

and maintains that ‘ the present position of langy „ ^ convinced hy his arguments, but, as a question of pure 

Madliyadesa on the Outer Band, as of the reverse. ^ ^ and Gujarati are mired forms of speech, 

philology, the matter is not of great importance. = d d rtlv those 0 f the languages of the Midland; hut 

fossessing partly the characteristics of language of the Meliate Sub-Branch, I must part 

when he would on this account class Gujarati wit tH ,^ ^ ^ first , in the centre, Western Hindi, the 

company with him. As he would arrange the I | e r°of mixed languages, -on the east, Eastern Hindi ; on the 

language of the Midland. Surrounding it in a nn aie_ _ ^ ^ ^ ^ Fah5fl languages of the Himalaya These 

south, Rajasthani {with Gujarati); on the we, , 3 » languages, forming a bridge between the two. Round and outside 

are all intermediate between Western Hindi an • = eS -Biliari, Oriya, Marathi, Sindhi. and Lahnda. There is 

these mixed languages, we have, again a ring of Oute, * ^ smT0U nded by an outer band. If we give the name 

thus a centre, surrounded hy a hand of nuxe ° ’ 0 bj e ction.° Indeed, on various occasions, when not writing for 

‘ Intermediate languages ’ to the mixed ba " d ’ Ioff It has the advantage of being systematic and of being 

scientific publications, I have used in tbese page s been given a different connotation and one 
easily comprehended. But the term Mec Hate , Wb * ^ ZiZtJ Hindi alone. Under that heading it is impossible 
which compels us to include under true that, like them. Eastern Hindi is to a certain extent a 

to include such languages as Rajasthani ai 3 w it is not a mixed language like the other two. It has had an 

bridge between Western Hindi and an Outer langua & gramraar altogether different wt^ther we eymparc u witn 

independent growth from prehistoric times, an d P grammars of Rajasthani and of Gujarati are in their 

Western Hindi or with any Outer language. terminations may vary, hut «* ■« 

essence the same as that of Western Hindu P ^ticu ai p^im liariti , s inherited from the language of the 

tLee languages is identical in all. That there are also inGu^a £ tViese wbicb makes us insist on its m.xed 

Outer Sub-Branch which it superseded cannot b “d 1 * * d Llopment on independt nt lines « would entitle „s 

• cW-acter. But neither he>e nor in Rajasthani '- 3 tl ^ been SUC “ ^ ^ !aoe to enter into the details of the apgn- 

ment. and I therefore content myself with ^ te r = R 5 i ls thSni and Gujarati. A comparison of the two^yatema will 

at once show the impossibility of putting Rajasthani 3 
2 P. 140, ante. 
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As already stated, Gujarati is closely related to Rajasthani. So late as the fifteenth 

century 1 Marwar and Gujarat had one common language, 
which has since then split up into these two languages and 
of which both originally formed little differing dialects. 
Gujarati is spoken in the British Province of Gujarat and in 
Baroda and the other neighbouring Indian States. It extends south along the coast of 
the Arabian Sea to about Daman, where there is a mixed population, some speaking 
Marathi, and some Gujarati. The two languages have no intermediate dialect. On the 
north, it shades off into SindhI, through the Kaehchhl dialect of that language, although 


Gujarati. 


Where spoken. 


in Cuteh (Kaehehh) itself the standard dialect is employed for official and literary 
purposes. Still on the north, but to the east of SindhI, it meets Marwarl, into which, a 
little north of the Ban of Cutch, it gradually merges. On its east, it has the hill 
country, in which Bhlll and Kh&ndesI are spoken, and on its south it has Marathi. The 
Bhil languages and Marwarl, like Gujarati, belong to the Inner Sub-Branch, and into 
these Gujarati merges naturally, and without difficulty. The case of SindhI is somewhat 
peculiar in this respect. SindhI is an Outer language, and we have seen that the old 
language once spoken in Gujarat, but which lias been superseded by the modern Gujarati, 
itself also belonged to the Outer Sub-Branch, and must have been closely related to 
SindhI. I have said that Gujarati merges into SindhI through the Kaehchhl dialect of 
that language. This is only partly true. Kaehchhl, in its pure form, is not an inter- 
mediate dialect between the two languages. It is a form of SindhI, with a varying 
mixture of Gujarati words borrowed from Gujarati-speaking neighbours. It is a mixed 
rather than an intermediate form of speech. The peninsula of Cutch is inhabited not 
only by Bach chills but also by numerous immigrants from Bajputana and Gujarat. 
These latter retain their own respective languages, but corrupt them, in their turn, by 
borrowings from Kaehchhl, so that the whole peninsula is polyglot, some of the popula- 
tion speaking what may be called a mongrel SindhI, while others speak a mongrel Bajas- 
thanl or a mongrel Gujarati. In popular speech, all these mongrel dialects are lumped 
together under the general name of ‘ Kaehchhl,’ and on this understanding alone can it 
be said that Gujarati merges into SindhI through Kaehchhl. As regards Marathi, lying 
to the south of Gujarati, the matter is different. Here there is no merging, even in the 
sense in which we have used the term in regard to Kaehchhl. There is difference of 
race, and the country on the borderline between the two forms of speech is bilingual. 
The two nationalities are geographically mixed, but each preserves its own tongue, the 
Gujaratis speaking their own Inner Gujarati, and the Marathas speaking their own 
Outer Marathi. 


The only true dialectic variation of Gujarati consists in the difference between the 

speech of the uneducated and that of the educated. That of 
the latter is the standard form of the language as taught in 
the grammars. That of the former differs from the standard mainly in pronunciation, 
although it possesses a few contracted verbal forms which are ignored by the literary 


2 In the year 1455-6 a.b. a poem called the Kanhadadeva-prahandka was written by a poet of Jhalor in the 
Marwar State. In the year 1912 there was a lively controversy in Gujarat as to whether this was written in old Gujarati or in 
old Marwa.Fl. Really it is in neither, but is in the mother language, which in later years differentiated into these two forms 
.of speech. 
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dialect. Tlie differences of pronunciation are nearly the same over the whole Gujarati 
tract, but, as a rule, though, they are the same in kind, they are much less promi- 
nent in South Gujarat, and become more and more prominent as we 2:0 north. It 
is of interest to note that in this pronunciation followed by the uneducated rural 
classes, we meet over and over again relics of the old Outer language superseded by 
modern Gujarati. Such are, to quote two examples, the tendency to pronounce s as h, 
and the inability to distinguish between cerebral and dental letters, and there are many 
others. The Parsis and the Musalmans are generally credited with special dialects, 
but in pronunciation and inflexion these generally follow the colloquial Gujarati of 
their neighbours. Most Musalmans in Gujarat speak Hindustani, but when they do 
speak Gujarati their language is noticeable for the entire disregard of the distinction 
between cerebrals and dentals. Here they only carry a local dialectic peculiarity to 
excess. In other respects, the Gujarati of Parsis and of Musalmans mainly differs from 
the ordinary colloquial language of the uneducated in its vocabulary, which borrows freely 
from Persian and (generally through Persian) from Arabic. Natives of the country give 
names (based upon caste-titles or upon the names of localities) such as Nagari, the 
language of the Nagar Brahmans, or as Charotari, the language of the Charotar tract 
on the banks of the Mahi, to various sub-divisions of these dialects, but the differences 
are so trifling that they do not deserve special mention, although the more important 
have been fully dealt with in the pages of the Survey. From the nature of the case it 
is impossible to give figures for the number of people speaking any one of these dialects 
or sub-dialects. We can say how many people belong to a certain tribe, or how many 
live in a certain tract, but we cannot say how many of them speak the standard dialect 
and how many speak the dialect of the uneducated. According to the estimates of the 
Survey, based on the Census of 1891, the number of speakers of all kinds of Gujarati 
was 10,646,227 (about the same as the population of Persia), the corresponding figures 
of the Census of 1921 being 9,551,992. 


We are fortunate in possessing a remarkable series of documents connecting 

the modem Gujarati with the Apabhramsa from which 
History of the language. y. . g descended. The famous grammarian Hemachandra 

(fl. 12th cent, a.d.), whose work is at the present day one of our great authorities on the 
various Prakrits, adonis the chapter dealing with Apabhramsa with numerous quota- 


tions from poems in the literary form of that language. Hemachandra himself was a 
native of Gujarat, and, while the examples given by him vary in dialect, some of them 
are almost the same as the old language from which are sprung the modern Manvari 
and the modem Gujarati. As for the old Outer language which in ancient times was 
superseded by the parent of modern Gujarati, we know very little about it. It is pro- 
bable that it was intermediate between the ancestor of modem Sindhi and the ancestor 


of modem Marathi, and that we find traces of it not only in modem Gujarati, but also 
in the Kohkani dialect of Marathi. But Gujarat has been so overrun from the earliest 
times by nations hailing from many different parts of the world, that there is little hope 
of our being able to resuscitate any fragments of it with certainty. The present Gujarat 
nation is curiously composite, Greeks, Bactrians, Huns, and Scythians; Gurjaras, 
Jadejas, and Kathis ; Parsis and Arabs, not to speak of soldiers of fortune from the 
countries of the West, have all contributed, together with the numerous Indo- Aryan 
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immigrations, to form tliG population. In such a mixture it is w onclcilui that e\en the 
traces of the old Outer language that we have succeeded in identifying have survived. 

Gujarati has not a large literature, but it is larger than that with which it has 

sometimes been credited. The earliest, and at the same 
Literature. time the most famous, poet whose wo’-ks have come down to 

us in a connected form was Narasimha Meheto (or Narsingh Mehta', who lived in the 
fifteenth century a.d. His poems, and those of a great number of later writers, have 
been collected and published in a poetical encyclopaedia entitled the Brihat Kdvya 
Boh ana. There is also a considerable series of bardic chronicles, similar to those which 
we have described under the head of Rajasthani, on which is based Forbes s well-known 
Has- mala. Then, again, in addition to the long list of poets and poetesses whose lays 
are enshrined in the Brihat Kdvya DoJiana, there were writers on grammar and poetics. 
Of special interest for the history of the language are two works, the Mugdhdvabddha- 
mauMilca (1391 a.d.) of an anonymous writer, and the Kriya-ratna-samiichchaya (1410 
a.d.) of Gunaratna. These works are Sanskrit grammars for beginners, and as such 
are of little value. But they are written in the Gujarati of those days, and each 
Sanskrit grammatical form is given its equivalent in that language. Between them they 
thus furnish us with a systematic account of the grammar of the Gujarati of the early 
fifteenth century. No such document exists for any other modem Indo- Aryan language. 
Through them we are able to trace the history of the growth of the Gujarati tongue 
from the earliest Vedie times without a break, through Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apabhramsa, 
and the parent of Rajasthani and Gujarati, down to the articles of a Pars! newspaper 
of the present day. We have grammatical documents for each stage of the long 
development. 


Written Character. 


The Nagari character was formerly used in Gujarat for writing books. Carey’s 

translation of the New Testament, published at the begin- 
ning of the last century, was printed in that alphabet. For 
less important documents, that modification of the Nagari character known in Upper 
India as Kaithi, and very generally used there for similar purposes, was also employed. 
This is now the official character of Gujarat, as it is of Bihari, and all hooks and papers 
in the language are printed in it. 


Closely allied to Gujarati and Western Rajasthani are two important groups of 

dialects, each of which is entitled to the dignity of bein'? 

BMli and Khandesi. ., , , , T>i -i- , 

considered a separate language. They are Bhili and 

KhandesI, the latter being also called Ahiranl or Dhed Gujari. Bhili is spoken in the 
range of hills between Ajmer and Mount Abu. Thence, in numerous dialects, it covers 
the hill country dividing Gujarat from Rajputana and Central India, as far south as the 
Satpura Range, and on the way it crosses the Narbada, up which it extends for a consider- 
able distance. As its name implies it is the language of the Bhils who inhabit this wild 
tract. South of the Satpuras lie the District of Rhandesh and the Burhanpur Tahsil 
of Nimar, the latter forming a continuation of the Rhandesh plain. Here Rhandesh is 
spoken, and still further south, in the hill country leading up from Surat to Nasik, are 
found a number of wild tribes, such as Naikls, Dhodias, Ganktis, and Chodh a ris, who 
employ dialects closely connected with it. Both Bhili and Rhandeh show traces of a 
non-Aryan basis, which are too few to he certainly identified. This basis may have been 
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Munda or it may have been Dravidian,— perhaps more probably the former,— but has 
been completely overlaid by an Aryan superstructure, and they are both now thoroughly 
Aryan languages. Bhlli may be looked upon as a bridge between Gujarati and 
Rajasthani, and might, with propriety, he looked upon as an eastern dialect of Gujarati. 
The dialects appear under many names (no less than twenty-eight varieties have been 
examined in the Survey), hut they are all essentially the same form of speech. Like 
some of the colloquial forms of Gujarati it shows several points of agreement with 
the Outer languages of the North-West and even with Dardie . 1 As we follow these 
-dialects southwards, we find them borrowing more and more from the neighbouring 
Marathi, but this is borrowing only. It does not affect the structure of the 
language any more than the borrowing of Arabic or Persian words affects the struc- 


ture of Hindostanl. Khandesi, with its connected dialects, is of a similar character, but 
is more mixed with Marathi, which we find invading to a small extent the grammatical 
structure. On this account, and also because it is chiefly spoken in the Bombay 
Presidency, it is treated as an independent language, but, from the point of view of 
strict philology, it should not be separated from Bhlli. Besides the Bhlli spoken in its 

Survey. Census of 1921 P r0 P er home ’ we also meet BM1 dialects in 
Bhlli . . . 2,691,701 1,855,617 localities where we might little suspect them. 

Khandesi and dialects. 1,253,066 213,272 2 f ar Orissa and the Bengal District of 

Midnapur, more than a thousand miles from the true home of the race, the Linguistic 


Survey has discovered a wandering tribe, known as Siyalglrs, who speak a distinctively 

Bhll dialect. They perhaps left their own country for their 
Siyaigiri, 120 (Survey). country’s good, for they are described as a tribe of thieving 

propensities, who came to Bengal some six or seven generations ago, probably as jetsam 

from the tide of Marathi, invasion. The Bawarias. a wild 
Baon, 43,000 (Survey). hunting tribe found in the Panjab, moreover, speak a form 

of Bhlli which is known as Baori. 


We must now leave Western India and consider the three Pahari languages. The 

word ‘ Pahari ’ means ‘ of or belonging to the mountain,’ and 
PaM?1 ' is used as a convenient name for the three groups of Indo- 

Aryan dialects spoken in the lower ranges of the Himalaya, from Nepal in the east to 
Bhadrawah in the west. Before going into details it is advisable to state briefly what 
appears to have been the linguistic history of this tract. The earliest inhabitants of whicli 
we can mark any traces must have been people speaking a language akin to the ancestor 
of the modern Munda languages. These were superseded or concpieied by Pibeto- 
Burmans who crossed the Himalaya from the north, and settled on its southern face. In 
this way the tract became inhabited by people speaking Tibeto-Burman languages, and so 
; it has continued to the present day. But the original Mundas were not entirely sv ept 
out of existence, and the languages, although belonging’ to the Tibeto-Bui man Sub- 
Family, incorporated many Munda idioms, which can still be easily recognized . 3 In 
later times, these Tibeto-Burmans were not left isolated. The plains of India imme- 
diately to their south were inhabited by Aryans, and these worked northwards into the 


*It is quite possible that a form of Paisachi Prakrit was once spoken in the neighbourhood of the Bhll country, 
..although the head-quarters of the language were in the north-west Panjab. Seethe remarks on p. 1-c. 

2 Apparently many speakers of Khandesi have been classed as speaking Bhih or Marat hi. 

3 Tide ante , pp. 35 & 55£L 
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Sapadalaksha. 
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Himalaya, and settled in tlie more accessible valleys, bringing with them Aryan 
languages and civilization. Thus, in Nepal, before the Gorkha invasion, we find that a 
language akin to the Maithili dialect of Bihar!, spoken immediately to the south, was 
used as a court language and we even have a play written in that language still surviving. 
But another, and, from the point of view of linguistics, more important infusion of 
Aryan languages came from the west. 

West of the present kingdom of Nepal, in Kumaun, Garhwal, and the hills round 

Simla, there is a sub-Himalayan hill-tract known in Sanskrit 
times as ‘ Sapadalaksha,’ or ‘ (the country of) a lakh and 
a quarter (of hills).’ The modem equivalent of this word , — sawa lakh , — still 
survives in the name of the well-known Siwalik Hills, south of Garhwal in the 
Saharanpur District. At the present day the bulk of the agricultural population of this 
Sapadalaksha consists, in the west, of Kanets, and, in the east, of members of the Khas 
tribe. The Kanets are divided into two clans, one called Khasiya, which claims to be 
pure, and the other called Rao (i.e., Raja or Rajput), which admits that it is of impure 
birth. On the other hand, the chiefs of the country all claim to be of Rajput descent. 
We thus see that the whole of the modern Sapadalaksha contains many people who call 
themselves Khas or Khasiya. That these represent the Khasas, Khasas, or Khasiras of 

Sanskrit literature and the Kacnoi of Greek geographers can- 
not be doubted. Like the l ; i4achas, from whose speech the 
modern Dardic languages are descended, they were said to be descended from Kasyapa, the 
founder of Kashmir. In the Rajatarangim, the famous history of that country, they are 
frequently referred to as a thorn in the side of its rulers, and in the Mahabharata they are 
often mentioned as a people of the north-west, and even as closely connected with the 
PiSachas, and with the people of Kashmir. They were Aryans, but had fallen outside the 
Aryan pale of purity. Other Sanskrit authorities, such as the Harivamsa, the Puranas, and 
the various lawbooks, all agree in placing them in the north-west. In later times they spread 
eastwards over the whole of Sapadalaksha, and conquered and absorbed the more fertile 
tracts, where we find them at the present day. Still later, — about the sixteenth century, — 
they advanced, in the Gorkha invasion, into Nepal, and mixing with the Tibeto-Burmans or 
Mundas whom they found there, became the Khas or ruling tribe of that country. We 
have seen that in ancient times these Khasas were associated with the Pisachas, and 
originally they must, like them, have spoken a Dardic language, for traces of that form 
of speech are readily found over the whole Sapadalaksha tract, diminishing in strength as 
we go eastwards. 

In dealing with Rajasthani 2 reference has been made to the important part the 

Gurjaras, or modern Gujars, have played in the history of 
Rajputana. These people seem to have appeared in India first 
about the fifth or sixth century a.d. One branch of them occupied this Sapadalaksha 
and amalgamated with the Khas population that they found in situ. In Western 
Sapadalaksha they became the Rao sept of the Kanets, but were not admitted to equality 
of caste with the older Khasiya Kan.§ts. These Gurjaras were those who took to culti- 
vation, or who adhered to their pastoral pursuits. The fighting men were, as we have 
seen, admitted into the Rajput caste. From Sapadalaksha, Gurjaras migrated across 
the Gangetic "Valley, to Mewat, and thence settled over Eastern Rajputana. In later 

1 The SarrSehandranritya^ edited by Conrady in 1891. 

3 Pp. 171 and 173. 
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Eastern Pahari 
Central Pahari 
Western Pahari 
Unspecified 


143,721 

1,107,612 

853,468 


279,715 

3,853 s 

1,633,915 

54 


Total 


2,104,801 1,917,537 


a eai s, undei tlic piessuie of Musalinaii rule, many of tlxeso Bajputs re in is rated to 
Sapadaiaksha and. again settled there. In fact there was continual intercourse between 
Sapadaiaksha and Rajputana. E inally, as we have seen, Nepal was conquered by people 
of the Khas tribe, who were accompanied by many of these Gurjara-Eajputs.' It has 
long been recognized that all the Pahari languages are at the present day closely allied to 
Rajasthani, and the above historical sketch shows how this has come about . 1 
Tie three Pahari languages. Surrey. Census of 1921. .. . T ^ , 

-the Pahari Group of the Inner bub- 
B ranch of the Indo- Aryan languages con- 
sists of three groups of dialects, which may 
he called the Eastern Pahari, the Central 
Pahari, and the Western Pahari languages 
respectively. 

Eastern Pahari is commonly called ‘ Nepali ’ or ‘ Naipali’ hv Europeans, but this 

Eastern Pahari or Naipaii. name is hardl J suitable, as it is not the principal language of 

Nepal. In that State the principal languages are Tibeto- 
Burnian, the most important being Newari, the name of which is also derived from the 
word ‘ Nepal.’ Other names for Eastern Pahari are c Parbatiya ’ or ‘ the Hill language,’ 

‘ Gorkhali ’ or ‘ the language of the Gurkhas,’ and ‘ Khas Kura ’ or ‘ the language of the 
Khas tribe.’ It is not a language of British India, the homes of its speakers being in the 
State of Nepal, for which, no census figures are available. The 143,721 speakers recorded 
in the Survey estimates refer to natives of Nepal who have come temporarily or perma- 
nently into British India. Many of them are soldiers in our Gorkha regiments. 

The introduction of this Aryan language into Nepal is a matter of modem history. 
In the early part of the 16th century certain Rajputs of Mewar, under pressure of 
Mnsalman attacks, migrated north, and settled among their Khas and Gurjara relatives 
in Garliwal, Kumaun, and Western Nepal. In 1559 a.d. a party of these conquered the 
town of Gorkha (say 70 miles north-west of Kathmandu). In 1768 Prithvi Narayana 
Shah of Gorkha made himself master of the whole of Nepal, founded the present 
Gorkhali dynasty, and introduced as the language of the court the mixed Rajasthani 
. and Khas tongue that he had brought from Gorkha. This has since been the Aryan 
language of Nepal, superseding the older dialect, akin to the old Maithili, which 
had previously been the form of Aryan speech used in that country • The hulk of 
the population of Nepal being Tibeto-Burman, the Khas conquerors have been in a 
minority, and there has been a mixture not only of race hut of language. Eastern 
Pahari has borrowed some of its vocabulary and even some of its grammatical idioms 
from Tibeto-Burman languages, and although distinctly related to Rajasthani, it. now 
presents a somewhat mixed character. Not only many words but special phases of its 
grammar, such as the use of the agent case before all tenses of a transitive verb, and 
the employment of a complete honorific conjugation, are plainly borrowed from the 
speech of the surrounding Tibeto-Burmans. These changes in the speech are increasing 
with every decade, and certain Tibeto-Burman peculiarities have come into the language 
within the memory of men alive at the present day. 


1 The whole question is worked out in detail in the Introduction to Volume IX, Part iv, of tue Surrey. 
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’ In the Census, most of the speakers of Central Pahari hare been shown under Western tl-ndi. 

to adjust the figures. 
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Eastern Pahari being spoken in a mountainous country has no doubt many dialects. 

Into one of these, Palpa, spoken in Western Nepal, the 

IDialeot s 

Serampore missionaries in the early part of the last century 
made a version of the New Testament, and as Nepal is independent territory to which 
Europeans have little access, that is our one source of information concerning it. The 
standard dialect is that of Kathmandu, and in this there is a small printed literature, 
all modern. The dialect of Eastern Nepal has of late years been adopted hv the mission- 
aries at Darjiling as the standard for a grammar and for their translations 

of the Bible. Eastern Pahari is written and printed in the 

Written character. 

Nagarl character. 


Written character. 


Survey. 

436,788 

670,824 

1 , 107,612 


Census of 1921. 


Western Pahari. 


Central Pahari includes the dialects spoken in Eastern Sapadalaksha, i.e., in the 

Central Pahari. Survey. Census of 1 921. British Districts of Kumaun and Garhual 

Eumauni . . 436,788 ... and in the State of Garhwal. It has two 

Garhwaii . • • 6/0,824 y well-known dialects, — Kumauni, spoken in 

Total . 1 , 107,612 s,853 1 Kumaun (including the hill station of Naini 

Tal), and Garhwaii, spoken in British and independent Garhwal and the country round 
the hill station of Mussoorie. These dialects vary from place to place, each pargana 
having a distinct form of speech, each with a local name of its own. Neither of these 
main dialects has any literary history. The Serampore missionaries published transla- 
tions of the New Testament into each of them, and other versions of portions of the 
Scriptures have lately been made into Garhwaii. During the past few years a few hooks 
have been written in Kumauni, and one or two in Garhwaii. So far as I have seen, 
both dialects are written and printed in the Nagarl character. 

Western Pahari is the name of the large number of connected dialects spoken 
Western Pahari ^ es ^ ern Sapadalaksha, i.e., in the hill country of which 

Simla, the summer head- quarters of the Government of 
India, is the political centre. These dialects have no standard form, and, beyond a few 
folk-epics, no literature. The area over which they are spoken extends from the 
Jaunsar-Bawar tract of the United Provinces, and thence, in the Province of the 
Panjab, over the State of Sirmaur, the Simla Hills, Kulu, and the States of Mandi and 
Chamba, up to, and including, the Bhadrawah Jagir of Kashmir. The language has 
numerous dialects, all differing considerably among themselves, but nevertheless 
possessing many common features. We may conveniently group them under the nine 
Western Pahari. Survey. Census of 1921 . heads given on the margin. Of these, 
swS’ 124 1 Jaunsari is the language spoken in the 

’ . ' 22495 \ 437)702 Jaunsar-Bawar tract of the District of Debra 

Kigali • • 188,763 j Dun in the United Provinces, wedged in 

iMu S , Seal } 126,793 between Garhwal and the Panjab State of 

Mandi Group . 212,184 237,934 Sirmaur. It is a transition dialect between 

£££&* Ga, ' hw6li and Si '™*uri,_but b much mixed 

Unspecified . , 702,224 ^hh ^he Western Hindi spoken to its south. 

hi the rest of Debra Dun. Sirmaur! in- 

Total 853,46s 1,633,915 eludes three well marked dialects, and is 


Western Paiiari, 
Jaunsari . . 

Sirmauri 
Bagliati 
EliSthall 
Satlaj Group 
Kulu Group 
Mandi Group 
Chamba Group 
Bhadrawah Group 
Unspecified . 


Survey. Census of 1921. 
47,437 1 


124,562 | 
22,195 j 
188,763 J 
38,893 I 
84,631 5 
212,184 
109,286 \ 
25,517 > 


853,468 


427,702 


126,793 

237,934 

139,262 

702.224 


1,633,915 


1 See note 7 on p. 181. 
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Sirmauri. 


Baghati. 


Kiithali. 


Satlaj dialects. 


Kului. 


Mandeali and Suketi. 


Jaunsari spoken in the State of Sirmaur and in the south of the State 

of Jubbal. It is closely connected with Jaunsari, but north 
Sirmaur!. of the River Giri and in Jubbal it begins to approximate to 

Kiuthali. Sirmaur! lies west of Jaunsari, and still further 
Baghati. to the west we have Baghati, these three forming a con- 

tinuous band forming the southern limit of the Western 
Pahari dialects. Baghati is the dialect of the State of Baghat and the neighbouring 
tracts, and within its area lie the military stations of Kasauli and Dagshai. It is a 
Kiothaii. transition dialect between Sirmauri and Krathali. Kifiihali 

is the language of the central portion of the Simla Hill 

States, and is spoken round Simla itself and in the State of Keonthal, from the latter 
of which it takes its name. It varies greatly from State to State, and from Pargana to 
Pargana, so that no less than seven forms of it have been recorded in the Survey. North 
of Simla lies Kulu, separated from it by the Eiver Satlaj, and on each bank of that river 
Satlaj dialects there are a couple of dialects forming a bridge between the 

Simla dialects and Kului. These form the Satlaj group given 
Kiilui on the margin of p. 182. In Kulu there are three dialects, 

Kului proper and two others. West of Kulu, and also lying 
to the north of the Simla Hill States, are the States of Suket and, to its north, Mandi. 
Here we have the dialects of the Mandi group. There are four of these, of which the most 
,, J „_,_ . _ , . important are Mandeali and Suketi. West of Mandi lies 

the Pan jab District of Kangra, in which the language is a 
form of Panjabi. We need not therefore be surprised to find that the dialects of the 
Mandi Group represent southern Kului merging into Panjabi. North-west of Kulu 
and north of Kangra lies the State of Chamba. Here there are four dialects, of which 
Chameali. the most important is Chameali, the principal language of 

G-adi. the State. Another dialect is Gadi, spoken by the Gaddis, 

a pastoral tribe inhabiting the Bharmaur Wizarat of the State, on the Kulu frontier. 
The speakers are descendants of immigrants from the Panjab plains, who took refuge 
here from Musalman oppression. They now speak a form of Chameali, but with the 
peculiarity that they sound every s/^-sound like ch in the Scottish loch. In the 
extreme north of the Chamba State lies the beautiful hut isolated mountain tract of 

Pangi. Here the dialect is called Pangwali, also a form of 
Pangwah. Chameali, hut beginning to show signs of transition into 

Kashmiri. Finally, north-west of Chamba proper and of Pangi, lie the Bhadrawah Jagir 
and the Padar District, both belonging to Kashmir. Beyond them lies Kashmir proper, 
of which the language is Kashmiri. It is therefore to he expected that the dialects of 
Bhadrawah and Padar should be transition forms of speech between ChamSall and 

Kashmiri, and such in fact is the case. The dialects of this tract form the Bhadrawah 

group, and are three in number, mz., Bhadrawahi, with its 
BhadrawaM, Bbaiesi, and gvib- variety B bales', and Padari. This concludes y rapid 

surTey of the Numerous Western Pahari dialects, and we 

have been able to trace the gradual change from the Kbas dialects of Central Pahari 


Chameali. 

Gadi. 


Pangwali. 


through the Simla Hihs into the semi- 

. .o- 


-Kashmiri of Bhadrawah and Padar. 
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Europeans have 
standard dialect 


u Pahari being spoken in a mountainoiis country lias no doubt many dialects. 

Into one of these, Palpa, spoken in Western Nepal, the 
Serampore missionaries in the early part of the last century 
sion of the New Testament, and as Nepal is independent territory to which 
have little access, that is our one source of information concerning it. The 
ialeet is that of Kathmandu, and in this there is a small printed literature. 


modern. The dialect of Eastern Nepal has of late years been adopted by the mission- 
's, at Darjiling as the standard for a grammar and for their translations 

of the Bible. Eastern Pahari is written and printed in the 

Written character. 

Nagari character. 


436,788 

670,824, 


Central Pahari includes the dialects spoken in Eastern Sapadalaksha, i.e., in the 
Central Pahari. Sarvey. Census of 1 921. British Districts ofKuinaun and Garhwal 

Itana^i . . 4So,7ss ... and in the State of Garhwal. It has two 

Oart'.waij • • 6 ‘ !J,s24, _ well-known dialects, — Kumauni, spoken in 

Total . 1 , 107,612 5 , 85 s 1 Kumatui (including the hill station of Naini 

Tali, and Garhwfiii, spoken in British and independent Garhwal and the country round 
the hill station of Mussoorie. These dialects vary from place to place, each pargana 
having a distinct form of speech, each with a local name of its own. Neither of these 
main dialects has any literary history. The Serampore missionaries published transla- 
tions of the New Testament into each of them, and other versions of portions of the 
Scriptures have lately been made into Garhwali. During the past few years a few hooks 
have been written in Kumauni, and one or two in Garhwali. So far as I have seen, 
both dialects are written and printed in the Nagari character. 

Western Pahari is the name of the large number of connected dialects spoken 
_ in Western Sapadalaksha, i.e., in the hill country of which 

w ©s‘E©3?33. t anan. ** 

Simla, the summer head-quarters of the Government of 
India, is the political centre. These dialects have no standard form, and, beyond a few 
folk-epics, no literature. The area over which they are spoken extends from the 
Jaunsar-Bawar tract of the United Provinces, and thence, in the Province of the 
Panjab, over the State of Sirmaur, the Simla Hills, Kulu, and the States of Mandi and 
Charnba, up to, and including, the Bhadrawah Jagir of Kashmir. The language has 
numerous dialects, all differing considerably among themselves, but nevertheless 
possessing many common features. We may conveniently group them under the nine 


Western PaMrl. 


Western Pahari. 

Survey. ■ 

; Census, of 1921, . 

heads given on the margin. Of these, 

Jau&sSri . . 

Simiauri 

BasrMti . . 

47,437 1 
324,562 1 
22,105 f 

427.702 

Jaunsari is the language spoken in the 
Jaunsar-Bawar tract of the District of Debra 

SiltMli 

Satlaj Group 

Eulu Group 

188,763 j 
38,893 > 
84,631 ) 

126,793 

Dun in the United Provinces, wedged in 
between Garhwal and the Panjab State of 

Mandi Group 

212,184 

237,934 

Sirmaur. It is a transition dialect between 

Chamba Group 

Bhadrawah. Group ■ 

109,286 ) 

139,262 

Garhwali and Sirmaur!, but is much mixed 

TTiBcmikd ... . 

J- 

702,224 

with the Western Hindi spoken to its south 

Total 

853,468 

1,633,916 

in the rest of Debra Dun. Sirmaur! in- 
cludes three well marked dialects, and is 


J See cote p. 181. 
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Jaunsari 


Sirmauri. 


Baghati. 


Kifithall. 


Satlaj dialects. 


Kului. 


Man deall and Suketi. 


spoken in the State of Sirmaur an i in the south of the State 
of Jubhal. It is closely connected with Jaunsari. but north 
of the Eiver Giriand in Jubhal it begin- tn approximaT- f « 
Kiutliall. Sir.nauri lies west of Jaunsari. and ■.till !';;rth**r 
to the west we have Baghati, these three forming i c* n- 
tinuous hand forming the southern limit of tin* W --tern 
Pahari dialects. Baghati is the dialect of the State of Baghat an 1 the neighbouring 
tracts, and within its area lie the military stations of Kasauli and Dagshai. It is a 

transition dialect between Sirmauri and KifitlialL Ki-thalx 
is the language of the central portion of the Simla Hill 
States, and is spoken round Simla itself and in the State of Keonthal, from the latter 
of which it takes its name. It varies greatly from State to State, and from Pargana to 
Pargana, so that no less than seven forms of it have been recorded in the Survey. North 
of Simla lies Kulu, separated from it by the Eiver Satlaj, and on each bank of that river 

there are a couple of dialects forming a bridge between the 
Simla dialects and Kului. These form the Satlaj group given 
on the margin of p. 182. In Kulu there are three dialects, 
Kului proper and two others. West of Kulu, and also lying 
to the north of the Simla Hill States, are the States of Suket and, to its north, Mandi. 
Here we have the dialects of the Mandi group. There are four of these, of which the most 

im port ant are Mandeali and Suketi. West of Mandi lies 
the Panjab District of Kangra, in which the language is a 
form of Panjabi. W e need not therefore he surprised to find that the dialects of the 
Mandi Group represent southern Kului merging into PaSjabi. North-west of Kulu 
and north of Kangra lies the State of Charnba. Here there are four dialects, of which 
Chameaii. the most important is Chameali, the principal language of 

Gfidi. the State. Another dialect is Gadi, spoken by the Gaddis, 

a pastoral tribe inhabiting the Bharmaur Wizarat of the State, on the Kulu frontier. 
The speakers are descendants of immigrants from the Panjab plains, who took refuge 
here from Musalman oppression. They now speak a form of Chame&ii, but with the 
peculiarity that they sound every sh -sound like ch in the Scottish loch. In the 
extreme north of the' Charnba State lies the beautiful but isolated mountain tract of 

Pangi. Here the dialect is called Paugwali, also t form of 
Pangwaii. Chameali, but beginning to show signs of transition into 

Kashmiri. Finally, north-west of Chamha proper and of Panel, lie the Bhadmwah Jauir 
and the Padar District, both belonging to Kashmir. Beyond them lies Kashmir pn>l«, 
of which the language is Kashmiri. It is therefore to be expected that the dialects of 
Bhadrawah and Padar should be transition forms of speech between Chameali and 

Kashmiri, and such in fact is the ease. The dialects of this tract form the Bhadmwah 

group, and are three in number, rh., Bhmimwahi, with its 
Bhadrawahi, Bbaiesi, and sub-varietv Bbalesi, and PSdari. Tiiis concludes a rapid 
Pa ^ ari ' survey of the numerous Western Pahari dialect-, and we 

, , , , , , ,, , i„‘ i rhaTHw from the Khas dialects of Centra! Pahari 

have been able to trace the gradual change rrom cue 

through the Simla Hills into the semi-Kashmiri of Bhadrawah and ladar. 
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Eastern Pahari being spoken in a mountainous country has no doubt many dialects. 

" Into one of these, Palpa, spoken in Western Nepal, the 
Dmlects ' Serampore missionaries in the early part of the last century 

made a version of the New Testament, and as Nepal is independent territory to which 
Europeans have little access, that is our one source of information concerning it. The 
standard dialect is that of Kathmandu, and in this there is a small printed literature, 
all modern. The dialect of Eastern Nepal has of late years been adopted by the mission- 
aries at Darjiling as the standard for a grammar and for their translations 

of the Bible. Eastern Pahari is written and printed in the 

Written character. 

Nagari. character. 


Central Pahari includes the dialects spoken in Eastern Sapadalaksha, i.e., in the 
Central Pahari- Survey. Census of 1 921. British Districts ol Kumaun and Gaihwal 

Hama uni , . • 436,788 ... and in the State of Garhwal. It has two 

Garhwaii . - . 670 ’ 824 ^ well-known dialects, — Kumauni, spoken in 

Total . 1,107,612 3,863 1 Kumaun (including the hill station of Naini 

Tal), and Garhwaii, spoken in British and independent Garhwal and the country round 
the hill station of Mussoorie. These dialects vary from place to place, each pargana 
having a distinct form of speech, each with a local name of its own. Neither of these 
main dialects has any literary history. The Serampore missionaries published transla- 
tions of the New Testament into each of them, and other versions of portions of the 
Scriptures have lately been, made into Garhwaii. During the past few years a few books 
have been written in Kumauni, and one or two in Garhwaii. So far as I have seen, 
both dialects are written and printed in the Nagari diameter. 


Western Pahari. 


Western Pahari is the name of the large number of connected dialects spoken 

in Western Sapadalaksha, i.e., in the hill country of which 
Simla, the summer head-quarters of the Government of 
India, is the political centre. These dialects have no standard form, and, beyond a few 
folk-epics, no literature. The area over which they are spoken extends from the 
Jaunsar-Bawar tract of the United Provinces, and thence, in the Province of the 
Panjab, over the State of Sirmaur, the Simla Hills, Kulu, and the States of Mandi and 
Chamba, up to, and including, the Bhadrawah Jagir of Kashmir. The language has 
numerous dialects, all differing considerably among themselves, but nevertheless 
possessing many common features. We may conveniently group them under the nine 

Census of 1921. heads given on the margin. Of these, 
Jaunsarl is the language spoken in the 
427,702 Jaunsar-Bawar tract of the District of Debra 
Dun in the United Provinces, wedged in 
126,793 between Garhwal and the Pan jab State of 
237,934 Sirmaur. It is a transition dialect between 
139,262 Garhwaii and Sirmaur!, but is much mixed 
702,224 the Western Hindi spoken to its south 

in the rest of Debra .Dun. Sirmaur! in- 

1 , 633 , ms eludes three well marked dialects, and is 


Western Pahari. 

Survey. 

Jaunsarl . . 

47,437 1 

Sinn ami 

124,562 1 

Bagbatl . . 

22,195 f 

Kiutbali , . 

188,763 J 

Satlaj Group 

38,893 1 

Kulu Group 

84,631 3 

Mandi Group 

212,184 

Chamba Group 

109,286 I 

Bhadrawah Group 

25,517 3 

Unspecified . 


Total 

853,468 


WESTERN PAH AM. 
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Sirmauri 


Baghati. 


KiSthall. 


Satlaj dialects. 


Kului. 


Mandeali and Suketi. 


Jaunsari spoken in the State of Sirmaur and in the south of the State 

of Jubb&l. It is closely connected with Jaunsari, but north 
Sirmauri. -^ ver Giri a ud in Jubbal it begins to approximate to 

Kiutliali. Sirmauri lies west of Jaunsari, and still further 
Baghati. to the west we have Baghati, these three forming a con- 

tinuous band forming the southern limit of the Western 
Pahari dialects. Baghati is the dialect of the State of Baghat and the neighbouring 
tracts, and within its area lie the military stations of Kasauli and Dagshai. It is a 
Kiethaii. transition dialect between Sirmauri and KiSthali. Kmthali 

is the language of the central portion of the Simla TTill 

States, and is spoken round Simla itself and in the State of Keonthal, from the latter 
of which it takes its name. It varies greatly from State to State, and from Pargana to 
Pargana, so that no less than seven forms of it have been recorded in the Survey. North 
of Simla lies Kulu, separated from it by the Paver Satlaj, and on each bank of that river 
satlaj dialects there are a couple of dialects forming a bridge between the 

Simla dialects and Kului. These form, the Satlaj group given 
Kului on the margin of p. 182. In Kulu there are three dialects, 

Kului proper and two others. West of Kulu, and also lying 
to the north of the Simla Hill States, are the States of Suket and, to its north, Mandi. 
Here we have the dialects of the Mandi group. There are four of these, of which the most 
__ , Q , important are Mandeali and Suketi. West of Mandi lies 

the Panjab District of Kangra, in which the language is a 
form of Panjabi. We need not therefore he surprised to find that the dialects of the 
Mandi Group represent southern Kului merging into Panjabi. North-west of Kulu 
and north of Kangra lies the State of Charnba. Here there are four dialects, of which 
chamgaii. the most important is Chameali, the principal language of 

o-adi. -the State. Another dialect is Gadi, spoken by the Gaddis, 

a pastoral tribe inhabiting the Bharmaur Wizarat of the State, on the Kulu frontier. 
The speakers are descendants of immigrants from the Panjab plains, who took refuge 
here from Musalman oppression. They now r speak a form of Chameali, hut with the 
peculiarity that they sound every s/i-sound like ch in the Scottish ‘loch. In the 
extreme north of the Charnba State lies the beautiful but isolated mountain tract of 

Pangi. Here the dialect is called Pahgwali, also a form of 
Pangwaii. Chameali, but beginning to show signs of transition info 

Kashmiri. Finally, north-west of. Charnba proper and of Pangi, lie the Bhadrawah Jagir 
and the Padar District, both belonging to Kashmir. Beyond them lies Kashmir proper, 
of which the language is Kashmiri. It is therefore to be expected that the dialects of 
Bhadrawah and Padar should he transition forms of speech between ChamSall and 

Kashmiri, and such in fact is the case. The dialects of this tract form the Bhadrawah 

group, and ar© thro© iu number, viz . 9 BJiadi awahi, with its 
Bhadrawahi, Bbaiesx, and variety Bba]esi, and Padari. This concludes a rapid 

Pa4arJ ‘ survey of the numerous Western Pahari dialects, and we 

have been able to trace the gradual change from the Khas dialects of Central Pahari 
through the Simla Hills into the semi-Kashmiri of Bhadrawah and Padar. 


Chamgaii. 

Q-adl. 


Pangwaii. 
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Western Pahari is written in the Takkari alphabet, already referred to as the 

alphabet used for the Dogri dialect of Panjabi . 1 It has 

Written character, 1 , . ' 

most of the disuuvaiita^tis ol I^anda, In'inu; very imperfectly 
supplied with signs for the vowels. Medial short vowels are usually altogether omit ted, 
and medial long vowels are represented by characters which are also used tor initial 
vowels, whether long or short. In the ease of CliamefUi, the character has been supplied 
with the missing signs, and hooks have been printed in it that, arc as legible and correct 
as anything in Nagari. 


For the present excluding from consideration the ease of Eastern Pahari, as 

a modern importation into Nepal, we can now say that (he 
rSMsST languagos and lower Himalaya from Kttmaun on the east, to the Afghan 

frontier on the west is occupied by four languages, on the east 
by Central Pahari, to the west of that by Western Pahari, ami finally in t he ext re me west 
by Kashmiri and the northern dialects of Lahmla. We have seen that all these forms 
of speech show signs of ancient connexion with the Dart lie languages, and it is interest- 
ing to observe that they are also more closely related than has hitherto been suspected 
with the languages of Raj put-ana and Gujarat, .Across the Gangetie Valley and. further 
west, across the Pan jab, facing these sub- II imalayan languages, we. also find a triad of 
well defined forms of speech. Facing Central Pahari, across Western Hindi, lies 
Eastern Rajasthani; facing Western Pahafi, across i'uitjabi, lie Marwari ami the con- 
nected dialects of Western Rajasthani; and facing Kdshimn and Noil hem Hahuda, 
across Southern . Lahnda and Si ndhi, and to the south-west of Western Rajasthani, lies 

(iujarat i. The relative posi- 
tions are shown in the aeeom- 
pa living map. But this paral- 
lelism is not merely geogra- 
phic, It extends also to the 
peculiarities of the res j tee five 
languages. Knob 1 a n g u a ge 
agrees with that faeing if, and 
diSTers from its neighbours in 
re ma rk a h le characteristics. 
Thus, Central Rulmri agrees 
with its vitt-ifrix, Eastern 
Rajasthani, in having the 
genitive postposition let), and 
the verb substantive derived 
from the root achJi-, while in 
Hm Western Ptdmri of the 
Simla Hills the termination of 
the genitive is rd as in the dialects of Western Rajas! haul, and one oi the verbs 
substantive (a, is) is probably of the same origin as the Western Rajasthani hui- Vv 
next come, in the southern triad, to Gujarati. Here the genitive terminal ion its w, 



lS$~ - u ' h h%\ Paiwiri mid tafcofn RnjfwtMtt!. 
jpjfl wonlen. Pahhn and Western Itijaathliii. 
fill Northern I-almil* with KSuhmlri sin! GnjwAti, 


1 Ante, ft, lift. 
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and the verb substantive belongs to the ocM-group. The corresponding languages of the 
north are Kashmiri and Northern Lahnda. In the latter the genitive termination is no, 
but the verb substantive differs from that of Gujarati, although the closely connected 
Kashmiri forms it from the same root, aohh-. Moreover, Gujarati also agrees with 
all the Lahnda dialects in one very remarkable point, the formation of the future 
by means of a sibilant , 1 a peculiarity not found elsewhere in the Indo- Aryan languages. 
We thus find that right along the Lower Himalaya, from the Indus to Nepal, there are 
three groups of dialects, each agreeing respectively, in striking points, and in the same 
order, with Gujarati, Western Rajasthani, and Eastern Rajasthani respectively. 

1 Lahndil kuttsi , Gujarati TcutSe, lie will strike. 



von. i, fam i. 
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CHAPTER XVI— UNCLASSED LANGUAGES. 


There remain a few Indian languages which do not fall under any of the heads pre- 
viously described. These are the Gipsy dialects, BuiusbaskI, and Andamanese, 

The word * Gipsy 5 used in this connexion is employed in its purely conventional 

sense of e Vagrant/ and should not be taken as in any way 
Gipsy Dialects. suggesting co nn exion with the Romani Ohals of Europe 

and Western Asia. Many forms of speech employed by vagrant tribes have already 
been dealt with in the preceding pages, as it was possible to identify them as definite 
dialects of recognized languages. Such are the Korava and KaikadI dialects of Tamil, 
the Kurumba dialect of Kanarese, and the Vadari dialect of Telugu. These are all 
Dravidian through and through. On the other hand, as entirely Indo- Aryan, we have 
had such dialects as the Labhani, Kakeri, and Bahrupia forms of Rajasthani, the 
Tarlmuk! or Ghisadi form of Gujarati, and a number of Bliil dialects such as Baorl, 
CharanI, Habura, Par a dhi, and Siyalglri. About these there has been no difficulty 
as regards classification. It is sufficient to note here that these dialects are either 

as- 


The figures 


Gipsy dialects. 
Dialects Proper 
Argots 


Total 


Survey. 

9,748 

91,923 

101,671 


Dravidian, or belong to the mutually closely connected Indo- Aryan languages, 
thani, Gujarati, or Bhili. 

The remainder fall into two groups, viz., dialects proper, and argots 

for these, as given on the margin, must be taken with 
considerable reserve, for we know that there are several 
Gipsy tribes 1 which have escaped the nets both of the 
Survey and of the Census, and also that, for those that have 
been recorded, considerable numbers have avoided enumera- 
Most of the tribes are more or less disreputable, and the speakers of the dialects 


tion. 


True Gipsy dialects, 
Pendharl 
Bhamti 
Beldaid 
Odkl 
Lad! 

Macharia 

Total 


Survey, 

1,250 

14 

5,140 

2,814 

500 

30 

9,748 


are not, as a rule, anxious to proclaim their associations. 

Subject to the above remarks, we may enumerate the true Gipsy dialects as on 

the margin. It has been pointed out above that the Gipsy 
languages which we have been able to classify are either 
dialects of well-known Dravidian languages or are forms of 
Rajasthani or the closely connected Gujarati or Bhxll. The 
unclassified Gipsy languages, on the other hand, are all 
mixtures of various forms of speech, but they possess one 
characteristic in common — that they nearly all seem to have 
a Dravidian basis, and that the speakers seem to have first 
come under the influence of Indo- Aryan tongues in or near Rajputana and the Bhll 
country. There each mixed language took its original shape or shapes, and as the tribes 
wandered thence over India it became extensively corrupted by the speech, of the 
various localities in which the speakers respectively found themselves . 2 If this account 
is accepted, we can further look upon the classified Gipsy languages from the same 
point of view. Those which are now Dravidian dialects, are those which have preserved 
their original form with little or no contamination, while those that are Indo-Aryan 
are dialects of tribes which had their head-qu arters for so long a period in the Rajputana 

1 The most important of these is that of the ChiihrSs, a sketch of whose argot has been given by Dr. Graham© Bailey 
in his <£ Notes on Punjabi Dialects.” 

2 The opto important exception is Pendhari which, as we shall see, has a history of its own. 
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Pendhari. 


Bhamti. 


country that they had altogether given up the Dravidian language of their original home, 
and had fully adopted that of their hosts. 

The one important exception to the above given general statement as to the 

probable origin of Gipsy dialects is furnished by Pendhari. 
This is the language of a tribe of no common- race, and of 
no common religion, represented by the ‘ Pindarees ’ of Indian history. These were 
plundering bands of freebooters, who welcomed to their ranks outlaws and broken men 
of all parts of India — Afghans, Marathas, Jatts, and so forth, and who were finally 
broken up by the Marquis of Hastings in 1817. 

At the present day they are represented by groups of people scattered over Central 
India, the Bombay Presidency, and elsewhere. They have generally adopted the 
languages of their respective surroundings, but in parts of Bombay they still have a 
home-language which is called by the name of the tribe. As may be expected from the 
people’s origin, this is a jargon— a mixture of rough DakhinI Hindostani, Marathi, 
and Rajasthani. Further description is unnecessary. 

The Bhamtas are a criminal tribe, found in the Central Provinces and Southern 

India. They are not proper vagrants, but live in villages 
which they use as head-quarters for their thieving expedi- 
tions. Most of them speak the Yadarx form of Telugu, 1 but those of Bljapur speak 
Kanarese, and a few of them have been reported from the Central Provinces as having 
a home-language called Bhamti. It is a broken jargon, a mixture of DakhinI 
Hindostani and the Jaipur! form of Rajasthani. 

The Beldars arc a tribe of earth- workers, scattered over the greater part of India. 

Most of them have adopted the language of their respective 
surroundings, but a language called Beldaxf has been imported 
from Jaisalmir in Rajputana, the Central Provinces, and the Bombay Presidency. It 
is a mixture of several languages, the principal being Eastern Rajasthani and Marathi, 
but the relative proportions of each constituent naturally vary according to locality. 

Closely connected with Beldari is Odki, the language of the Ods, or Waddars, a 

wandering tribe of earth- workers. They are foirnd all over 
°^ kL India, but principally in Madras and the Panjab. The Ods 

of Madras speak Telugu, which seems to have been the original language of the tribe. 
In the Panjab, Sind and Gujarat, they have a home-language of their own. It is a 
mixture of Marathi and Gujarati-Rajasthani, the relative proportions varying accord- 
ing to locality. We may compare it with the Vadai’l already mentioned in connexion 

with Bhamti. 

The Lads axe a Gipsy tribe who sell betel-leaf, axeca-nuts, tobacco, bhang, etc. They 

are found all over Western India, especially in the Bombay 
LS <P- Presidency. Most of them have no dialect of their own, 

but some of those found in Berar speak what is locally known as Ladi. This is mainly 
a corrupt form of Eastern Rajasthani. 

Macharia is the language of a tribe of fowlers from Sind, who have migrated to 

the Kapurthala State in the Panjab. It is not properly a 
Gipsy language, though usually described as such. It is 

merely a mixture of Sindhi and Panjabi. 

1 Ante, p. 92* 
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Macharia. 
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Survey. 

51,550 

2,367 

? 

? 

7,085 

11,534 

13,500 

2,809 

2,700 

25 

853 


With Maeharia, we conclude the consideration of those Gipsy languages which can 
be called dialects. We now proceed to discuss the argots. 
Gipsy Argots. Surrey. Those reported for the Survey are noted on the margin. 
S3sl _ • - - These are used by criminals and other disreputable people for 

Gsi-adf '? purposes of secrecy, and are paralleled by the ‘ thieves’ Latin,’ 

Myanwaie. . . ? and other cant forms of speech found in Europe. It is 

Kanjart . . • 7.085 interesting to observe that, so far as they can he analysed, 

^ ' ' 1S ’ 500 they have adopted much the same means of disguising speech 

Malar . ■ . 2,309 as those adopted in the west. Such are the use of special 

Q 0 ? 5 ' 1 • 2 ’ 700 words, often borrowed from foreign languages, just as a 

Guiguiia ' ' 853 London thief calls his woman a ‘ Donah,’ borrowed from 

: the foreign ‘Donna.’ Or thev transpose letters. A London 

Total . 91,923 ° * . 

thief calls a policeman a ‘slop (».<?., ‘icelop, transposed 
from ‘police’) and so an Indian thief calls his enemy the police Jamadar, a ‘Majadar,’ 
i.e., ‘ the sweet one.’ Or single letters may be changed in a word. In German cant, ‘ bitze,’ 
heat, becomes 6 witze,’ and so when a Sgsi wishes to say he is hungry, he uses the word 
‘ jhukhd ’ instead of ‘ bhukha.’ The speakers of these cant argots are, of course, 
bilingual. They speak the language of their neighbours, and reserve the argot only for 
special occasions. But some of them, such, for instance, as the Sasis, are trilingual. In 
communicating with their neighbours they employ the ordinary language of the country, 
for criminal purposes they employ an argot, while for general purposes they have what 
may he called a semi-argot, possessing some of the characteristics of the true argot, but 
with a simpler vocabulary, which they commonly use among themselves. The true 
argot is often not generally known to all the members of the tribe, but only to those who 
are grown up and expert. As already mentioned, our knowledge of these argots is neces- 
sarily incomplete. It is to be expected that the gentlemen who make use of them would 
pot be willing to admit their existence to a Government official, even when he is asking 
for the Linguistic Survey. When questioned they usually deny its existence altogether, 
so that what materials we do possess have been obtained only with considerable 
difficulty. A noteworthy example is that of the Chuhras, whose argot does not appear at 
all in the pages of the Survey. I therefore begin our consideration of the subject with 
a brief reference to this tribe based on the information given by Dr. Graliame Bailey. 1 

The Chuhras are a tribe found in the Panjab. In 1921 their number was not 
chuhra recorded. Their occupation is scavenging, which they vary 

by burgling, cattle poisoning, and other criminal practices. 
They eat carrion. Their argot is Panjabi, hut they conceal their meaning by using a 
pretty copious seeret vocabulary which makes it quite unintelligible to the ordinary 
hearer. Many of these words are also found in other argots, such as Sasi or Qasai. In 
order to give an idea of the kind of speech they use, I give the following extract from 
Dr. Bailey’s Notes 

In order to get right to the heart of things let us accompany an expedition which has as its object the 
plundering of some rich man’s house. Some chhurrn (thief) who always keeps his eyes open 
has discovered a huddh (house), belonging to some Rarhl (Hindu) or Qhir bala (Musalman). 
He seeks out another Kala (thief) from among his own people, the Rung? (Chuhras), or he may 

1 Notes on Punja M Dialects, pp. 13$, 


Ckuhra. 
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find an obliging Bhatu (Sasi) ready to help him. Having painted in glowing colours the 
richness of the house in bhimie (rupees) and bagele (do.) and harjlye (pice) and thele (a kind of 
ornament), he says “ chalo gul lalye ” (let us break into the house). We shall follow these men, 
as on a dark moonless night they set out. Having reached the house they produce their tomhu 
(iron instrument for house-breaking, an oriental jemmy) and set to work. They take the pre- 
caution of placing by their side several chhikare or clods of earth with which to assail any 
unwelcome intruder. The hole is finally made and the thief, leaving outside his kdrki (stick) 
and paintri or cJidkhal (shoes), and telling his litarci (confidant) to keep a sharp look out, 
enters the house. If he finds no one inside he will venture to light a gluisdi (match). Suddenly 
a small clod of earth drops near the house-breaker ; this is the neold (piece of earth thrown as a 
warning of impending danger). He looks round in alarm and hears the whispered words 
£ ’ kajja chamda 1 ” (a J at is looking). This interrupt-, ion in his gaimt (thieving) he feels to be 
most inopportune. He feels still more ill at ease when he hears another hoarse whisper thip 
jd (hide yourself), pakve hoja 55 (get to one side). He calls back c< kaihkar kar (throw a clod of 
earth), loth lai su 55 (beat him or kill him) and emerges from the house. The neodl (theft) has 
not prospered. The two thieves flee by different ways to their homes, and next day discuss with 
great astonishment, bordering on incredulity, a report which has got abroad that a kajja has 
been attacked by two Chuhra ohhurm (thieves) who were engaged in Idlli (robbery) , and has 
almost lug gay a (died). 


The SSsIs are a well-known criminal tribe, who, like the Chuhras, are mostly found in 

the Panjab. The Survey was more fortunate in regard to 
S,lS1 ' them, and, in addition to the information obtained by it, 

there are also the various papers on the tribe by Dr. Grahame Bailey, who has made it a 
special study. The Shsis are trilingual. They speak the general language of their 
surroundings, and have also two dialects, one, the ordinary Sts! which they use amongst 
themselves, and the other the criminal dialect. In the Panjab, the ordinary dialect is a 
corrupt mixture of ITindostani and Panjabi, together with a few forms borrowed 
from Western Pahari or Rajasthani. Elsewhere it more nearly approaches corrupt 
HindostSni. The criminal argot differs from the ordinary dialect only in the use of 
secret words. These are very numerous, and make the language quite unintelligible to 
an outsider. Some of these words seem to he borrowed from other languages, Dravidian 
and Indo- Aryan. Many of them are found also in other argots. In other cases letters 
are prefixed or suffixed to common words, so as to disguise them, as, for instance, when 
they say kukkhi for the Paiijahi akkhl, an eye, or in dhor for do, two. Or initial letters 
may he changed as in nciukhnd for loknd or dekJwd, to see. These changes will be 
familiar to English readers from memories of their childish games, and it can readily be 
understood what confusion they make in a language, even when the grammar, as in the 
case of Slsi, is but slightly changed. 

The Kolhatis are a tribe of rope-dancers and tumblers in the Bombay Presidency, 

Berar, and the Hyderabad State. Many of the women are 
Koihati. prostitutes, the tribe claims to he related to the Slsis, and 

this is borne out by their argot, which closely resembles that of that tribe. 

The Garodis are a wandering tribe of jugglers in the Belgaum District of Bombay. 

They are said to he Musalmans, hut their religion sits very 
Garodi. lightly on them. Their argot is a mixture of Dravidian and 

Indo- Aryan, the latter being represented by forms sometimes Hindustani, sometimes 
IWjMthW. and sometimes Marathi. In addition, as in Sasi, they have many disused 
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woi'ds, the meaning of which is unintelligible to an outsider. The number of speakers of 
this argot is unknown. 

The Myan wales are a tribe also found in Belgaum. Little is known about them, 

but they seem ostensibly to be vagrant blacksmiths. They 
Myanwaie. have an argot based on Hindostani and on Rajasthani-Guja- 

rati, with a number of secret and disguised words. Here and there we also come across 
Dravidian words. The number of speakers is unknown. 

The Kanjars are a vagrant tribe. Some of them have taken to a settled life, but 

most of them live in the forests, where they live on what 
Kanjan. they can catch or gather, and manufacture forest products 

which they sell to their more civilized neighbours. Their occupations are thus sufficiently 
various. Amongst other things they make mats, baskets, fans, leaf platters, and the 
like. They have almost the monopoly of the collection of the fragrant khaskhas grass, 
and, as stone-cutters, they make the grinding stones found in every Indian house. 
Their principal home is in the United Provinces. They speak the language of their 
neighbours, but have also their argot, called Kanjan. It is a mixed form of speech, mainly 
based on Eastern Rajasthani, but partly on some Dravidian language. It has also, as 
elsewhere, a number of secret or disguised words. 

The Nats are a tribe of acrobats, dancers, prostitutes, and thieves, who are found in 

considerable numbers all over northern India and the north 

3ST ati 

of the Deccan. In Bihar and the United Provinces they are 
recognized as possessing, like other similar vagrant tribes, a secret argot, and probably 
this is also the case elsewhere. It is a mixture of Hindostani and Rajasthani, and, as 
usual, has a large number of secret and disguised words. The basis is probably Rajas- 
thani, as forms peculiar to that language appear in parts of India where that language is 
unknown to the general population. 

The Dorns are a tribe of great antiquity, and probably of Dravidian origin. They 

are numerous all over India north of the Deccan, and in 
greatest number in Bengal, Bihar, and the United Provinces. 
They are of special interest because the word * Rom,’ the name used for a European 
Gipsy, is almost certainly the same word carried to the west. They have varied occupa- 
tions. They supply fire at cremations and act as executioners. Others are scavengers, 
and others have taken to basket and cane working. In the Himalayan districts they have 
gained a fairly respectable position as husbandmen and artizans, while the wandering 
Magahiya Dorns of Bihar are professional thieves. On the other hand, in north-western 
India, Dorns occupy a good position as professional minstrels, and it was professional 
minstrels of this part of India who are said by Persian historians to have migrated into 
Persia, and thence, as Gipsies, into Syria and Europe. It is the disreputable Magahiya 
Dorns of Bihar who have been identified as possessing a secret argot. As stated above, 
they are notorious thieves and bad characters, who will not cultivate or do honest labour 
if they can help it. The women are no better than the men. As a cover they do 
occasional basketwork, but their true occupation is that of a spy and disposer of stolen goods. 
Some of their methods of concealing stolen goods have the merit of ingenuity, but hai’dly 
of decency . 1 The argot of these people is based on the local dialect of Bihari (usually 

1 As a magistrate who has had many of these people before him, I can speak with personal knowledge. 
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Bhojpuri) with a mixture of Rajasthani and Hindustani. The presence of HinddstanI 
is easy to explain, but not that of Rajasthani, unless the tribe once lived in Rajputana. 
In addition to this, there is the usual copious supply of secret and of disguised words. 
The latter, in their principles of formation, differ in no way from those of other argots, 
while many of the secret words are common to all vagrant tribes. 

The Malars are a vagrant tribe of moulders in brass found in Chota Nagpur. 

Unlike Dorns they are not, as a tribe, professional criminals. 

M aIar 

The ordinary language of that country is the Nagpuria 
dialect of Bihari, and the Malars have an argot which is simply a slang based upon it. 
These people do not seem to employ any strange or secret words, but content themselve s 
with disguising Nagpuria words by the ordinary methods of prefixing and suffixing letters 
which we have observed elsewhere. 


The Qasais are professional butchers, and are found all over India, except in the 

Madras Presidency and the extreme south. They are most 
Qa?ai ‘ numerous in the United Provinces and in the Panjab. 

They have a trade language of their own, which is an argot of the usual kind. It is 
based on Hindostani, with a mixture of local words. The disguising consists principally 
in the use of strange or secret words. The disguising of common words by additions 
before or at the end is much more rare than in the argots we have hitherto considered. 
It is worth mentioning that among the strange expressions used by them are the Arabic 
words for the numerals. 


SikalgarL 


Sikalgarx is the argot used by the Saiqalgars or armourers. As becomes their pro- 
fession most of them are found in Rajputana, but the only 
locality from which a Sikalgari argot has been reported is 
the Bombay District of Belgaum. There the secret argot is based on Gujarati or Bhili. 
The ordinary means are employed. There are a certain number of secret words, and 
ordinary words are disguised by prefixes or suffixes, or other methods of deformation. 

The Gulgulias are a vagrant non-Arvan tribe found in the Hazaribagh District of 

Chota Nagpur. They are few in number, and live by hunt- 
Guiguiia. i ng; teaching monkeys to dance, selling drugs, begging, and 

petty thieving. They have an argot of the usual description containing secret and dis- 
guised words. In intei'course with outsiders they employ the ordinary language of the 
locality. 

Leaving the Gipsy languages, we come to Burushaski or Khajuna, which is spoken 

by the bi'ave tribes who inhabit Hunza Nagar and the 
Burushaski. neighbouring country on our extreme North-Western 

^Frontier. The number of speakers is unknown. Hitherto it has remained a riddle 
among languages. No philologist has as yet satisfactorily succeeded in placing it xxndei 
any l'ecognized family of speeches. One gentleman 1 has, it is time, claimed to be able 
to class it as a ‘ Siberio-Nubian ’ tongue, but he offered no proof of his statement, 
although the name has the doubtful advantage of being unintelligible to everyone except 
its inventor. I myself have compared it with nearly every other known Asiatic 
language, and have failed to find any certain congener, though hex e and thexe a 


1 Hyde Clarke, in Indian Antiquary, I, 258 (1872). 
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resemblance in vocabulary has .started me on more than one wild-goose chase. The 
nearest thing to certainty to which I have ever attained has been an impression that 
there may possibly be a distant connexion with the Munda languages ; but 
I have never succeeded in persuading myself that this is actually the case. Half 
a century after the publication of the Siberio-Nubian theory, an American scholar, Mr. 
P. L. Barbour , 1 has offered a theory which leads in the same direction. He himself does 
not put it forward as proved, but rather as indicating lines for future investigation, and 
it is very probable that further inquiries in this direction may ultimately solve the 
problem. He looks upon Burushaski as a remnant of a language spoken in northern India 
before the Aryan invasion. We have seen that the Munda languages are now confined 
to the hills south of the Gangetie plain, but that traces of languages of the same 
family are found in the Lower Himalaya so far west as Kanawar in the Panjab . 2 Mr. 
Barbour’s theory assumes an ancient form of this Munda speech (possibly contaminated by 
lira vidian) more widely spread over northern India, and in existence at the time of the 
Aryan invasion. Some three thousand years ago, one set of its speakers were driven 
north by the Aryans into the fastnesses of the Hindukush and have had an isolated 
existence there ever since, during which time their language has developed on. its own 
lines . 3 Others, before the advancing tide of Aryan immigration, took refuge in the hills 
north and south of the Ganges, and became the Mundas and. their cognate brethren of 
the lower Himalaya. I have here given my account of Mr. Barbour’s theory, not in his 
own words, but as it has been filtered through my brain ; and hence, possibly, I may have 
misrepresented it, or may have laid stress on points which to him may have been less 
important. Moreover, what I have given is merely a condensed summary of what he 
has expressed with much detail and with a consideration of Dravidian elements of 
the population which, for the sake of simplicity, I have omitted. 

Burushaski has many names. The neighbouring races call it Khajuna ; the Nagar 
people call it Yashkun, and the Yarkandls Kunjutl. The dialect spoken in Yasin and 
the neighbourhood is known as Warshikwar. The language has a fully conjugated verb 
with two numbers and three persons, and its most characteristic feature is the extremely 
frequent use made of pronominal prefixes, so as sometimes greatly to alter the appearance 
of a word. Thus ‘ my wife ’ is am but ‘ thy wife ’ is gus ; ‘ to make him ’ is etas ; ‘ to 
make you ’ is mamaritas if you are a gentleman, but matas if you are a lady. 

Finally there are the languages of the Andaman islanders. These do not fall 

within the purview of the Survey, and I have nothing to add 
to our knowledge concerning them. Philologists have not 
yet succeeded in connecting them with any recognized family of speech. They are all 
agglutinative, making free use of prefix, infix, and suffix, and are adapted only to the 
expression of the more simple ideas. Abstract ideas are almost beyond their power of 
expression, and meaning is eked out by the free use of gesture. 

1 In the Journal of the American Oriental Society , Yol. XLI (1921), pp. 60f£. 

2 Ante , pp. 35 and 55. 

3 The fact that Burushaski words are found in the Dardic languages, shows that it must have once been spoken over a 
much wider area than that suggested by its present habitat. If, as I believe, the Dardic languages represent the speech of an 
independent Aryan invasion from the north, over the Hindukush, we can assume that the speakers of the ancient proto - 
Munda language were first driven north into what is now the Dard country by the Aryans from the west, and that subse- 
quently Aryan invaders from the north entered that country, and either settled among them, or drove them into the still 
more inaccessible fastnesses where they are now found. 
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With these languages of the Andamans we complete our survey of the tongues spoken 
The Modern Indian Verna- in India— a land of contrasts, nowhere more evident than 

when we approach the consideration of its vernaculars. There 
are languages whose phonetic rules prohibit the existence of more than a few hundred 
words, and that cannot express what are to us the commonest and most simple of ideas ; 
and there are others with opulent vocabularies, rivalling English in their copiousness 
and in their accuracy of idea-connotation. There are languages every word of which 
must be a monosyllable, and there are others with words in which syllable is piled on 
syllable, till the whole is almost a sentence in itself. There are languages which know 
neither noun nor verb, and whose only grammatical feature is syntax ; and there are 
others with grammatical systems as completely worked out as those of Greek or Latin. 
There are languages with a long historical past reaching over thirty centuries ; and there 
are others with no tradition whatever of the past. There are the rude languages of the 
naked savages of Eastern Assam, which have never yet been reduced to writing ; and 
there are languages with great literatures adorned by illustrious poets and containing 
some of the most elevated deistic sentiments that have found utterance in the East. There 
•are languages, capable in themselves of expressing every idea, which are nevertheless 
burdened with an artificial vocabulary borrowed from a form of speech that has been 
•dead for two thousand years ; and there are others, equally capable, that disdain such 
fantastic crutches, and every sentence of which breathes the reek of the smoke from the 
homesteads of the sturdy peasantry that utters it. There are parts of India that recall 
the confusion in the Land of Shinar where the tower of old was built, in which almost 
•each petty group of tribal villages has its own separate language ; and there are great 
plains, thousands and tens of thousands of miles in area, over which one language is 
spoken from end to end. 

And over all there broods the glamour of eastern mystery. Through all we hear 
the inarticulate murmur of past ages, - of ages when the Aryans wandered with their 
flocks across the rivers of Mesopotamia ; when the Indo-Chinese had not yet issued from 
their borne on the Yang- tse-kiang ; when some prehistoric Indian Teueer d ared to lead 
his companions across the Bengal Bay to Indonesia ; and perhaps when there existed the 
Lemurian continent where now sweep the restless waves of the Indian Ocean. 

Light comes from the East, but many years must vet be passed in unremitting 
quest of knowledge before we can inevitably distinguish it from the false dawn that is but 
a promise and no reality. Hitherto scholars have busied themselves with the tongues 
and thoughts of ancient India, and have too often presented them as illustrating the India 
of modern times. But the true modern India will never be known to u& till the 
light in the West has been reflected back on the hopes, the fears, the beliefs, of the three 
hundred and twenty millions who inhabit it at the present day. Eoi this, an accurate 
knowledge of the vernaculars is necessary, a knowledge not only oi ihe colloquial 
languages, but also, when they exist, of the literatures too commonly deeiied as worth- 
less, but which one who has studied them and loved them can confidently affirm to be no 
mean possession of no mean land. 
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No one is more conscious of the deficiencies of this Survey than he who has been 

responsible for its conduct. To begin with, although called 
Defects of the survey. the Linguistic Survey of India, large tracts of India are 

altogether unrepresented in its pages, and the languages of 
the States of Hyderabad and Mysore and of the great Provinces of Madras and of Burma 
have received only the most cursory notice. This was the result of circumstances for 
which I was not responsible, and I can do no more than express my regret for the fact. 
So far as Burma is concerned, I rejoice that an independent Linguistic Survey of that 
Province is now being undertaken under the capable superintendence of Mr. L. P. Taylor 
of the Indian Educational Service. In the present Survey, the numerous Indo-Chinese 
languages spoken in the Province of Assam received full attention, but any account of 
them was necessarily incomplete, so long as the cognate forms of speech employed in the 
adjacent Burma remained unexamined. Independently therefore of the practical aid 
which the Linguistic Survey of Burma will contribute to the Government of that Province, 
it will also enable those interested in languages generally to study the Indo-Chinese 
languages of India as a whole. When that Survey is completed, it will be possible to 
compare the of western Assam with the Lolo of eastern Burma, and the KhasI of 

Shillong with the Taking of Amherst beyond the Gulf of Martaban. May I express the 
hope that at some future time a similar Survey will lie held of the languages of Madras 
and of the States of the Deccan which have not been dealt with in these pages. 


The reader who may have to consult the volumes of this Survey will no doubt 

Phonetic Desiderata. regret, as I do, the absence from its pages of any reference 

to the important subject of phonetics. When the Survey 
was begun that science was in its childhood. It was hardly known in India, and, even 
in Europe, it had not yet succeeded in producing an alphabetic system capable of 
representing all possible sounds which had been universally adopted by general consent. 
At the present day, the state of affairs is very different, and the alphabet of the Inter- 
national Phonetic Association is now familiar to every serious student of language. An 
ideal inquiry into the various modern languages spoken in India would require that 
every vernacular word quoted should be written in that script, and with its help we 
should then be able to tell exactly how each word in each dialect is pronounced. But 
its correct employment is within the power only of trained phoneticians, and, even if at 
the time the specimens of this Survey were being prepared it had been in use in India, 
its employment would have been dangerous. Except for one or two languages, such, for 
instance, as Bengali , 1 no Indian form of speech of the present day has been the object 
of the necessary detailed and minute study, and it is often impossible to say what are 
the exact sounds which are to be represented in written form. In this Survey, most 
of the materials have either been received from government officials, who, — however 
familiar with the practical use of the dialects on which they reported they may have 
been, — did not pretend to be skilled phoneticians, or else have been collected from books, 
by many authors which gave no real particulars regarding the sounds recorded in them. 
In such cases all that we can hope for is an approximate representation, which may 
or may not be accurate, of the various sounds, and here the use of phonetic script 


1 See Professor S. K. Ohatterji's article on Bengali Phonetics in tlie ‘ Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, ’ Vol . 
II, i>p. Iff. 
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would give the reader a false sense of security that might easily lead him astray. As it 
is obvious that one system must be used throughout, the specimens in this Survey have 
all been recorded in an alphabet based on the well-known official system employed 
in India for the transliteration of Indian words. This is the system with which all 
government officials are familiar, and which they can be trusted to employ correctly. 
The record of sounds so made is, as I have said, confessedly a mere approximation, but, 
as it is consistent with itself, it may be used with some confidence as a foundation for 
further inquiries into phonetic niceties. 

After all that can be said in its favour, the Survey is but a representation of the 
„ , written word, nor could this be much improved for the lav 

reader by the most accurate and most scientific of phonetic 
transcriptions. Unless the subject is in metre, no system of spelling can convey to the 
reader those nuances of expression which give its life to each word and adjust it to its 
proper relationship to its fellows in a sentence. The same man may pronounce the same 
word in a slightly different manner each of ten times in half as many minutes, and each 
time the slight difference will give it a different shade of meaning. Nevertheless, in 
spelling, each of these different enunciations is represented by the same letters. Moreover, 
the written word gives no record of the emphasis laid on particular syllables or on the 
general cadence, or swing, of each sentence, although the custom in regard to these 
differs in every language. I have pointed out above 1 how the order of a speaker’s 
thoughts differs from nation to nation, and how this influences language in the order of 
the words employed by him in a sentence. But that is not the only effect of the order 
of the speaker’s thought. It also exercises an important influence on the cadence of each 
phrase, so that the natural cadence of, say, am English phrase differs widely from that 
of any Indian language. Now, for mutual intelligibility, the correct representation of a 
phrase with its proper cadence is all-important. A familiar example of this is the case 
of an Englishman speaking Bengali. On his arrival in India he may possibly speak 
the language with perfect verbal correctness and with fair pronunciation ; yet, if he 
addresses the simplest sentence to a villager, be will find it a common experience to 
receive as a reply, < Sahib, I do not understand English.’ The man has no idea of being 
impertinent, nor is he wanting in intelligence. If he had grasped the fact that he was 
being addressed in Bengali, he would have known the meaning of every word uttered to 
him." But he is more or less flustered by the white face of the stranger, and all that his 
slow mind apprehends is that he has beeD spoken to in an unfamiliar cadence, and not 
in that of his own language. Without attempting to identify the separate words of his 
questioner he couples this strange sentence-melody with the "white face, and jumps to 
the conclusion that he is being addressed in English. 

This particular defect of the written word as a representation of speech is remedied 
by the use of a gramophone or phonograph. With one of these, even if its pronunciation 
of a particular word or of a particular letter is uot clear, the emphasis and melody of each 
sentence is always reproduced with perfect competence. lor this leason, as a supplement 
to the Survey,— arrangements have been made with several of the Provincial Governments 
and with certain of the States of India for the preparation of giamophone ixcouls of 
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passages in the. principal languages spoken nothin their respective jurisdictions. At 
the time of writing (April, 1924) these records have been received from the 
following Governments : — Bihar and Orissa, . Bombay, Burma, the Central Prov- 
inces, Delhi, Madras, and the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, and others 
are under preparation or have been promised. Altogether 218 records, illustrat- 
ing 97 languages and dialects have been prepared, 1 and have been placed within the 
reach of students by the presentation of complete sets to the India Office Library, the 
British Museum, the Royal Asiatic Society, the School of Oriental Studies, the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford, the University Libraries of Cambridge, Dublin, and Edinburgh, and 
(in Paris) the Institut de Prance. 

These records have more than once been publicly exhibited in London, and have 
excited considerable attention in circles devoted to the serious study of Indian langua- 
ges. But their usefulness has not stopped there. Properly prepared gramophone 
records render invaluable aid in teaching any language. A gramophone will repeat 
with perfect accuracy any passage, long or short, over and over again, without raising 
any objection, while a human teacher is human and possesses a throat that soon, like 
his patience, becomes exhausted. So .useful have these records that have been prepared 
for the Linguistic Survey proved themselves, that certain of them now form parts of 
the language courses laid down in this country for the instruction of Selected Candidates 
for the Indian Civil Service. 

With one group of exceptions, all Indian words have, from beginning to end of 
Spelling of proper names ; this Survey, been spelt on the system above described, 

of persons. All the exceptions are proper names. When the name of 

a person is mentioned, and is known only as written in an Indian character, I have 
transliterated it like any other vernacular word. But, if he is alive at the present 
day and Writes his name himself in English style, I follow the spelling used by him, 
on the principle that every person has the right to decide how his own name should 
he spelt. Thus, if a gentleman calls himself ‘ Bonner jee I write his name so, 
although he himself might, when using Indian characters, write it ‘ Vandvopadhyaya ,’ 
or, if he signs himself c Jeejeebhoy,’ I do not call him ‘ Jijibhai.’ 

The question of proper names of places is more difficult. There occur in the 

Survey hundreds of names of towns or villages, the correct 
of places. spelling of which either is uncertain, or has been conven- 

tionalized. Regarding the latter, there need be no hesitation. Even in the most 
meticulously scientific work, no one would dream of writing Kalikata ’ for 4 Calcutta 5 
or •' Kanhpur ’ for £ Cawnpur But the question of how to deal with the names of 
those less known places, the spelling of which is uncertain, is not so easy to answer. 
The difficulty lies chiefly in regard to diacritical marks. In most parts of India it is 
not customary to aim at the accuracy achieved by their use. People, for instance, 
write 4 Garhwal,’ not 4 Garhwal,’ and 4 Shahabad,’ not 'Shahabad.’ In other parts,” 
such as Bombay, diacritical marks are more frequently employed in official publica- 
tions, while, again, elsewhere, as in the Province of Madras, other and independent 
principles prevail. The correct spelling of most Indian place-names is, it is true, 
given in the Imperial Gazetteer, but this was not published till 1908, when a large 

! A complete list of these records will he found in Appendix II. 
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part of this Survey had already been published. It was manifestly unadvisable to 
write some place-names with full diacritical marks, and others without them, and 
therefore, in dealing with place-names, I have, save in exceptional eases, followed the 
present custom of the greater part of Northern India, and have altogether avoided 
using them. 


Accuracy of Results. 


It is unnecessary to state that the whole value of the Survey depends upon its 

accuracy. Do the specimens, as recorded, truly represent 
the forms of speech of which they purport to he examples r 
To this I can answer that, taken as a whole, I believe they do. More than ordinary 
precautions wore taken to attain this object. No pains have been spared in endeavours 
to clear up doubtful points. My correspondence in this respect has been very large, 
and has sometimes had unexpected results. That there are errors here and there, and 
that some specimens are less valuable than others, is freely admitted ; a uniformity of 
excellence would be an ideal impossible of attainment ; but, if we consider the sources 
from which the translations came, it will be evident that in each case the chances of 
fair correctness having been achieved were considerable. The great majority of 
specimens were prepared either by Indians whose native language it was that was 
being illustrated, or else by missionaries who lived in daily and hourly contact with 
the illiterate people that spoke it. Others, again, were prepared by members of my 
own service, including many personal friends in the ripeness of whose knowledge I 
had the fullest confidence, and who had made special studies of the speeches of wild 
tribes to whom reading and writing were unknown. There were, of course, exceptions. 
Especially, in the case of some Indian contributors there was exhibited the consistent 
Indian preference for uniformity and for what was deemed correctness of speech. 
Some felt pain in putting into a written character, upon which they looked with 
reverence, the uncouth, language of an unlettered peasant, and took pains to prune its 
luxuriance, to eradicate weeds of vulgarity, and to present to my view a garden too 
elegant in its symmetry. A few even refused to write down at all the barbarous 
words they heard, and offered to me as a specimen of the speech of an ignorant rustic 
a version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son in faultless Persianized Urdu or Sanskrit- 
ized Bengali. A few of such even passed through the sifting to which all specimens 
were subjected by the local authorities before they reached me, but were readily 
recognized, and correspondence soon put matters right. My principal source of safety 
was, however, the great number of specimens received. As previously stated, there were 
several thousands of these, and for most languages there was a large choice available. 
No one could read and study all these, — and every single one of them received mv 
careful personal scrutiny, — without gaining considerable experience in weighing values, 
and a flair for what was genuine and what was not. This, I confess, was a subjective 
test ; but I used it, I hope, with discretion in selecting what specimens should be ahd 
what should not be printed. The great thing was that in most cases I was able to select, 
and was not compelled to accept unquestioned whatever I received from my informants. 
Bor languages with which I was myself familiar, for dialects acquired m the long 
cold- weather evenings chatting over camp-fires with the village greybeards or listening 
to village bards, I was naturally in a peculiarly favourable position ; and the experience 
so gained was invaluable to me in estimating the worth of contributions couched m 
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forms of speech known to me only from books or not known to me at all. 1 therefore 
feel some confidence in offering the pages of this Survey as forming, on the whole, a 
truthful picture of the languages spoken over a large part of India. That I shall 
welcome criticisms and corrections goes without saying. lo quote the words of 
Sir Thomas Browne, 1 — 

Weigh not thyself in the scales of thy own opinion, but let the Judgment of the Judicious be the 
Standard of thy Merit. . . . ’Twere but a civil piece of complacency to suffer them to sleep 
who would not wake, to let them rest in their securities, nor by dissent or opposition to stagger 
their contentments. 


Such as they are, I lay these volumes as an offering before the India that was 

long my home, and that has itself had a home in ary heart 
The sum of the matter. for more than half a century. It was to me a memorable 

day when in 1868 my honoured teacher, Professor Robert Atkinson, introduced me 
to the Sanskrit alphabet in what soon became to me his familiar rooms in Trinity 
College, Dublin. Five years later, as, full of hope, I was bidding him farewell before 
starting for India, he laid this task upon me, and with the enthusiasm of youth I 
gladly undertook it. Throughout my active life among the people whom soon I 
learned to love, his parting injunction was ever present to my mind, and urged me on 
to devote such time as I could spare from official duties to preparation for its accomp- 
lishment. Twenty years later came the opportunity, and the privilege of conducting 
this Survey became mine. For me personally these years of preparation were by no 
means without profit. I have been granted a vision of a magnificent literature enshrin- 
ing the thoughts of great men, from generation to generation, through three thousand 
years. I have been able to stroll through enchanted gardens of poesy, beginning with the 
happy, care-free, hymns of the Vedas, continuing through great epics, through the magic 
of the Indian drama and the consummate word-witchery of Kalidasa, through the lyric 
poetry of the Indian reformation, through the heart-melody of Tulasi Das, down to the 
jewelled distiqhs of Bihar! Lai. Truth have I gathered from many a tree of knowledge, — 
from the ripe Pandit, strong in his monism, acute in thought, crystal clear in his exposi- 
tion, and from the simple peasant chatting in his rude patois under the village tree, steeped 
in the deepest superstition, yet quick with a living faith in the fatherhood of God 
that would put to shame many a professing Christian. Hidden under religiosity have 
I found religion, hidden under legend history, wisdom have I found in the proverbs 
of the unlettered herd. Here and here did India help me; how can I help India? 
This is a question that we Westerners who have gone to India in tire service of His 
Majesty have each in his own way done our best to answer. Among us have been 
great administrators, great soldiers, great scholars, great teachers, masters of the art of 
healing. There have been diversities of gifts, but the same spirit, — a spirit of devo- 
tion to duty, of love for and sympathy with the millions amid whom our lot was cast. 
My own share in the endeavour to answer it has been a very small one, but if this 
Survey should help to bring India nearer to the West, I shall feel that my efforts 
have not been utterly in vain. 

To record my thanks to each of those who have helped me in this work would 

require a vqjjyime in itself. To the many members of my 
own service, to the generous missionaries, and to others who 


Thanks for help. 


1 Christian Morals, II, 8, 
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have spared no time and no trouble in providing me with specimens or in solving diffi- 
culties, I owe a heavy debt of gratitude. In each case their names have been recorded 
at the heads of the specimens contributed by them. If I here refer to them as a whole, 
and not name by name, they will understand that this has been done with no thought 
of making the debt of light account. I must, however, make an exception in favour of 
one name— that of the Reverend G. Maealister. At the instance of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Jaipm, this gentleman himself carried out a survey of the many dialects 
spoken in that State. The hook 1 in which the results of his inquiry were recorded is a 
veritable storehouse of folklore, and must always he indispensable to anyone who desires 
to become familiar with the language of Rajputana. 

Of those brought into more immediate contact with myself, I must first of all record 
my obligations to Rai Bahadur Gouri Kanta Roy, who was my Head Assistant while I 
was in India and for some years afterwards. He was responsible for the collection, 
arrangement, and copying of the thousands of specimens that were received daring the 
earlier stages of the Survey. Through his most efficient superintendence of an office 
containing clerks of various nationalities and capabilities, the preliminary stages of the 
Survey moved steadily and uniformly to completion. He finished a long and honorable 
service under the Government of India as Superintendent of the office of the Punjab 
Disorders Committee, in the year 1921. 

To my friend and collaborator Professor Sten Konow 2 it is difficult for me to render 
sufficient acknowledgment. Eor nearly three years (1900 to 1902) we worked together, 
side by side, in the same room, and many a page of the volumes written during that 
period bears unacknowledged traces of his inspiring help. After his return to his home 
in Kristiania he continued still to place at my disposal all the powers of his clear 
intellect and of his erudition. As explained in the various prefaces, a large part of the- 
Survey has come directly from his pen, aud I should deeply regret if the credit for these 
sections was not fully attributed to him. 2 

Since Professor Ko now’s return to Norway in 1903, my assistant has been 
Mr. E. H. Hall, to whose constant assiduity I cannot avoid recording a word of recog- 
nition. Endowed with a remarkable facility for acquiring a familiarity with every 
oriental written character employed between Persia and Siam, he has been a most 
efficient proof-reader, and few misprints have escaped his notice. The originals of nearly 
all the maps in the different volumes of the Survey are also from his pen. To him, and 
to the careful printing of the Government of India Press, the Survey owes much freedom 
from clerical errors. 


East, but by no means least, comes the recognition of my obligations to my friends- 
and fellow-workers at the head-quarters of the British and Eoreign Bible Society, and? 
particularly to Dr. Kilgour, the Editorial Secretary, and Mr. Darlow, the Literary 
Superintendent. Nothing can exceed the sympathy and the practical help which they 
constantly accorded to me in the course of my inquiries into the history of the 

i Specimens of the Dialects spoken in the State of Jey pore, by the Rev. G. Maealister, M.A. Allahabad Mmsioa- 
Press, 1898. 


2 Now Professor in Oslo (Kristiania) University. 
s His contributions were ;-7ol. Ill, Parts i, ii (a -portion), 


and MundS languages), VoL VII (Marathi), most 


of Vol. IX, Part iii (Bhil languages), and Vol. XI (Gipsy languages.) 


CONCLUDING- REMARKS. 
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literatures of the Indian languages. Of these literatures Biblical translations form an 
important part, and, in the ease of manv less known forms of speech, formed the only 
printed materials available. These were most liberally placed at my disposal, and were 
even procured for me when not obtainable in Europe. That monument of learning 
and completeness, the Historical Catalogue of Printed Editions of the Holy Scriptures 
in the Library of the Society, by Mr. Harlow and Mr. Moule, was a never-failing source 
of accurate information, much of which has been embodied in the bibliographical 
sections of the Survey, and what better tribute to it can I pay than to end these remarks 
with the colophon, taken from de Hieu’s edition of Revelation , 1 which (dosed that 
magnificent work : — 

IAM VALE, LECTOR HVMANISSIME, ET LABORIBVS N0STRIS ERVERE, EX QVIBVS SI QVID 
fRVCTVS CAPIS, TOTVM ILLVD OPT. MAXIMOQVE DEO ACCEPTVM REPERATVR, CVIVS VNIVS 
GLOB, IAM HIC SPECTAMVS, CVIQVE LAVS ET HONOS DEBETVR IN SEMPITERNVM. 


SUPPLEMENT I 

Addenda Majora. 


'Volume III, Part XL Simi or Sema . 

Chang or Mojung . 

Tftngkhul . 

V glume V, Part L Bengali * 

9 , Part XL Oriyfi 

Volume VI. A wad hi 

ChhattTsgarlu . 

Volume VIL Marathi . 

Volume VIII, Part IL Kafir Languages . 

Tirahi 

Gilgiti Sliina • 
Ormiiii and Parachi * 


Volume X. 



Volume III— Part II. 

SIMl OR SEMA. 

Page 222 — 

As stated in the Addenda Minora, I have been informed by Mr. J. H. Hutton, O.I.E., 
the author of A Rudimentary Grammar of the Serna, Naga Language , and of The Serna 
Nag as (London, 1921), that the language described in the Survey represents the Lazmi 
dialect, which is very different from the language spoken by the greater part of the tribe. 
To the kindness of that gentleman I owe the following list of words in the Serna language 
which is in general use. 

Mr. Hutton explains that the pronunciation of the vowels varies considerably, not 
only between villages, but between individuals. The normal value of a vowel is also 
very illusive, and varies between the long and short quantities. Only where the vowel is 
very definitely long or short, have the marks “ for long and v for short been used. The 
letter a indicates the sound of the a in e pant ’, and, as usual, the mark ' indicates the 

stress accent. 
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STANDARD LIST OF WORDS AND SENTENCES IN THE SEMA 

LANGUAGE. 


English. 

Serna. 

English. 

Sema. 

1* One 

laid, (in counting ) khe. 

25. Tour . . . i ; 

nokomi. 

2. Two 

kini. 

26 . He . . .j 

j 

pa. 

3. Three 

kuthu. 

27. Of him 

pa-. 

4, Four 

bidhi. 

28. His 

pa-. 

5. Five 

pongu. 

29. They 

pano. 

6. Six 

tsogho. 

80. Of them . 

pano-. 

7. Seven 

fcslni. 

31. Their . . 

panokomi. 

8. Eight 

tache. 

| 

32. Hand 

aoxunzij (arm and hand } 
aou. 

9. Nine 

toku. 

33. Foot 

. J 

akiipfimizbi, (leg and foot) 
akupu. 

10. Ten 

cheglu ; ctuiglii- 

■ i 

34. Nose . . . 1 

auhiki. 

11. Twenty 

rauku. 

35. Eye . * 

anhyeti. 

12. Fifty 

\ Uio ptfngtt. 

36. Mouth 

akichi. 

* 

13. Hundred * 

j akSh. 

37. Tooth . . ' 

ahu. 

14. I 

ni, ni-ye. 

38. Ear . « 

akini. 

| 

15. Of me 

i-. 

39. Hair 

\ (of head) asa : (of body and 
| of animals) am hi. 

i. 

16. Mine 

u- 

40. Head 

j 

s akutsii. 

i ’ i ■■ ? ’ ■ :•% ' m ' 

i 

17. We * 

j . . 

. rv 

mu. 

41. Tongue . 

1 amili. 

18. Of us 

j niu-. . 

42. Belly 

; apfo. 

j : 

19. Our 

niukomi. 

43. Back 

| akiobe. 

20. Thou 

, no. 

44. Iron • - * 

i 

; ai. 

21. Of thee . 

1 

. o- # 

i 

45. Gold 

j **• 

22. Thine 

1 

| 

. j Q-. 

i 

46. Silver « . • 

— 

23. You . 

i 

. no. 

47. Father 

apu. 

24. Of you 

rv 

. no-. 

48. Mother . 

aza. 


English. 

i 

Sema. 

English. 

Sema. 

49. Brother . 

• 

* 

(« elder ) amu ; {younger) 
atlikuzu. 

75. Camel 

• 

* 

... 

.50. Sister 

* 

* 

(< elder ) afu ; ( younger , if 

male speaking) achepfu; 

I (younger, if woman 

j speaking) atsunupfu. 

76. Bird 

• * 

* 

aghao. 

'51. Man 



i 

timi. 

77. Go . 

. 

- 

ghwo- 3 gu-, wu-. 

52. Woman - 



tot i mi. 

78. Eat 


* 

chu~. 

53. Wife 



anipfu. 

7 9. Sit . 



Ika-. 

54. Child 



anu 3 itimi. 

< 

80. Come 


• 

gwoghe-, eghe-. 

55. Son 



anu. 

81. Beat 


* 

he. 

56, Daughter 



anu, alimij ilimi. 

82. Stand 


• 

putughwo-, {stand , 

ithou-. 

57. Slave 


1 

... 

83. Die 


• 

ti-, ti-wu~, tin-. 

58. Cultivator 




84. Give 


* 

tsii-. 

59. Shepherd 




85. Run 



p<K 

60. God 



Alhou, Timilhou « lbo-, 
create). 

86. Up . 



ktmgu. 

61. Devil 



(spirit of the earth) tegha- 
mi. 

87. Near 

* • 

• 

avile. 

62. Sun 

• 


tsukinhye (heaven-house- 
eye). 

88. Down 

. * 

• 

aohiliu. 

63. Moon 

* 


akhi. 

89. Far 

♦ • 

* 

ghachewa, ala .kusna (<n« 
taut way). 

■64. Star 

• 


ay 5, ayesii. 

90. Before 

* <* 

- 

azuno. 

■65. Fire 



ami. 

91. Behind 

* * 

• 

athiu. 

d>6. Water 



azii. 

92. Who? 

• * 

• 

kfi, kfttt-kiu f 

<67. House 



aki. 

93. What ? 

• * 

- 

kiu ? 

'68 Horse 



kura « Hindo8ta.nl gtorcX) 

94. Why ? 

* * 


kiu-shia ? 

■69. Cow 



amishi. 

95. And 

• * 


-ngwo (enclitic to the f mt 
of two nouns co U pted), 

70. Dog 



atsii. 

96. But 

* ' ■ # 

* 

-mu {enclitic to ike verb) 
ti-shia-mu. 

71. Cat 



akusa. 

97. If . 

* 

V 

(participle used). 

72. Cock 



awu-du ; hen , awu-khu. 

98. Yes 

• 


ih. 

73. Duck 




99. No . 

• • 


mo. 

74. Ass 


.1 

i 

... 

100, Alas 


• * i 

aiva. 


English. 

Sema. j 

— i 

English. 


Sema. 

101. A father . 

l 

apu. • j 

128. A good woman . 


totimi kevi. 

102. Of a father 

apu pa- (jp receding govern - 
m 9 noun : father Ms 

• v’>- 

apu vile. 

129. A bad boy 


apumi t kesaoj apumi 
Thokesa. 

103. To a father 

130. Good women 


totimi kevi. 

104. From a father 

apu lo. 

131. A bad girl 


... * 
ilimi ’Ihokesa. 

105. Two fathers 

apu kini. 

132. Good 


akevi, alio. 

106. Fathers 

apu -no ( but the singular is 
ordinarily used). 

133. Better 

. 

hupau-ye hipau akev: 
(this is better than that,). 

107. Of fathers 

apuno pano-. 

134. Best 


akevi-o . 

108. To fathers 

apuno vile. 

135. High 


chukumoghai. 

109. From fathers . 

apuno lo. 

136. Higher . 


-ye chukumoghai. 

110. A daughter 

alimi. 

137. Highest . 

' 


chukumoghai-o. 

111. Of a daughter . 

alimi pa-. 

138. A horse . 


kuru laki. 

112. To a daughter . 

alimi vile. 

139. A mare 


... ( Semds have no horsez 

113. From a daughter 

alimi lo. 

140. Horses 


kuru. 

114*. Two daughters 

i 

alimi kini. 

141. Mares 



115. Daughters 

| alimi. 

142. A hull 


amishi-tsu laki. 

116. Of daughters . . I 

alimi pano-. 

143. A cow 


amishi-khukhoh laki. 

117. To daughters . 

alimi vile. 

144. Bulls . . • 

• 

amishitsu-ho 1 . 

118. From daughters 

alimi lo. 

145. Cows 

» 

amishikhukhoh- o 1 

119. A good man 

timi kevi. 

146. A dog 


atsii-li laki. 

120. Of a good man 

timi kevi pa-. 

147. A hitch . 

• 

atsii-ani laki. 

121. To a good man . 

timi kevi vile. . ■ 

148. Dogs 


atsiili-o 1 . 

122. From a good man 

timi kevi lo. 

149. Bitches 


atsuani-o 1 . 

123. Two good men . 

timi kevi kini. 

150. A he goat 


anyeh-isu laki. 

124. Good, man 

timi kevi. 

151. A female goat . 


anye-khukhoh laki. 

125. Of good men 

timi kevi pano-. 

152. Goats 


anyeh-o 1 . 

126. To good men . 

timi kevi vile. 

15:3. A male deer 


ashe-ts ii laki. 

i crnod men 

, timi kevi lo. 

154. A female deer . 

* 

ashe-khukhoh laki. 


t 

Sema. 

English. 

Sema. 

{elder) amu ; ( younger ) 

aiiikuzu. 

75. Camel 

... 

(elder) afu ; ^ (younger, if 
male speaking) ackepfn; 

{ ( younger 9 if woman 

speaking ) atsiinupfu. 

76. Bird 

aghao. 

tiroi. 

77. Go . 

ghwo-, gu-, wu-. 

totimi. 

78. Eat . 

chn-. 

anipfu. 

79. Sit . 

Ska-. 

ann, itimi. 

SO. Come 

gwoghe-, eghe-. 

arm. 

81. Beat 

he. 

anu, alimi, ilimi. 

82. Stand 

putughwo-, ( stand up) 

itkon-. 

i 

83. Die 

ti-, ti-wu-, tin-. 

... 

84. Give 

tsii-. 

... 

85. Run 

p<3». 

Allioti, Timilhou « Ibo-, 
create ). 

86. Up . 

knngu. 

(spirit of the earth) tegka- 
mi. 

87. Near 

avile. 

tstikinkve ( heaven-house - 

eye). 

88. Down 

achilitu 

akki. 

89. Far , 

ghachewa, ala kusaa (dis- 
tant way). 

ay&, ayesii. 

90. Before 

aztmo. 

ami. 

91. Behind 

atkiu. 

azii. 

92. Who ? . 

kii, kfiii-kiu ? 

aki. 

93. What ? . 

kin ? 

kurn « Hindustani ghord) 

94. Why ? . 

kiu-shia ? 

amiski. 

95. And 

-ngwo (enclitic to the first 
of two nouns coupled), 
eno. 

atsii. 

96. But 

*nm (enclitic to the verb), 
ii-skia-mu. 

aknsa. 

} i 

(participle used). 

awn-du ; hen, awu-kku. 

98. Yes 

ik. 

... 

99. No . 

mo. 

J 

100. Alas 

: * * 1 

aiya. 


English. 

Sema. 

English. 

i . 

Sema. 

101. A father . 

• 

apu. 

128. A good woman . 

• 

totimi kevi. 

102. Of a father 


apu pa- {'preceding govern- 
ing noun : father his 

129. A bad boy 

• 

apumi , kesao, apumi 
’Ihokesa. 

103. To a father 


• \ 9 )• 
apu vile. 

130, Good women 

• 

totimi kevi. 

104. From a father 


apu lo. 

131. A bad girl 


ilimi Mhokesa. 

105. Two fathers 


apu kini. 

132. Good 


akevi, alio. 

106. Fathers 


apu-no ( hut the singular is 
ordinarily used). 

133. Better 


hupau-ye hipau akevi 
{this is better than that). 

107. Of fathers 


apuno pano-. 

1 

134. Best 


akevi -o. 

108. To fathers 


■ apuno vile. 

135. High 


chukumoghai. 

109. From fathers . 


apuno lo. 

136. Higher 


-ye chukumoghai. 

110. A daughter 


alimi. 

137. Highest . 


chukumoghai-o. 

111. Of a daughter , 


alimi pa-. 

138. A horse . 


kuru laki. 

112. To a daughter . 


alimi vile. 

139. A mare 


... {Semas have no horsez .) 

113. From a daughter 


alimi lo. 

140. Horses 


kuru. 

114. Two daughters 


alimi kini. 

141. Mares 


- 

115. Daughters 


alimi. 

142. A bull . 


amishi-tsii laki. 

116. Of daughters 


^ alimi pano-. 

143. A cow 


amishi-khukhoh laki. 

117. To daughters 


alimi vile. 

144. Bulls 


amishitsu-ho 1 . 

118. From daughters 


alimi lo. 

145. Cows 


amiahikhu khoh- o 1 

- 

119. A good man 


timi kevi. 

146. A dog 


i 

atsu-li laid. 

120, Of a good man 


timi kevi pa-. 

147. A bitch . 


atsii-ani laki. 

121. To a good man . 


timi kevi vile. 

148. Dogs 

• 

atsiili-o 1 . 

122. From a good man 


timi kevi lo. , . 

149. Bitches . 


atsuani-o 1 . 

123. Two good men . 


timi kevi kini. 

150. A he goat 


anyeh-tsu laki. 

124. Goodman 

* ! 

timi kevi. 

151. A female goat . 


anye-khukhoh laki. 

125. Of good men 


timi kevi pano-. 

i 

152. Goats 


anyeh-o 1 . 

126. To good men 


timi kevi vile. 

153. A male deer 


ashe-tsii laki. 

127. From good men 


timi kevi lo. 

154. A female deer . 

- 

ashe-khukhok laki. 


English. 

| 

Serna. 

English. 

Serial. 

49. Brother . 

. ( elder ) amu ; (i younger 

atukuzu. 

75. Camel . 

. ... 

-50. Sister 

. ( elder ) afu ; ( younger , ^ 
male speaking) achepfu 
(younger, if womai 

speaking ) atsunnpfu. 

76. Bird 

3 

l 

. aghao. 

'51. Man 

tirai. 

77. Go . 

ghwo-, gu-, wu-. 

52. Woman - 

totimi. 

78. Eat 

elm-. 

53. Wife 

anipfu. 

79. Sit . 


54. Child . . 

anu 5 itimi. 

80. Come 

gwc;rhe-. tighe-. 

55. Son 

ann. 

81. Beat 

h5. 

56. Daughter 

ann, alimi, ilimi. 

i 

82. Stand 

putuglnvo-, (stand up) 

ithou-. ^ ' 

57. Slave 

... 

83. Die 

ti-, ti-wu-, tin-. 

58. Cultivator 

... 

84. Give 

tsii-. 

59. Shepherd 


85. Run 


60. God 

Alhou, Timilhou (<f lho-, 
create ). 

86. Dp . 

kungii. 

61. Devil 

( spirit of the earth) tegha- 
mi. 

87. Near 

avile. 

62. Sun 

tsukinhye ( heaven-house - 

eye). 

88. Down 

achiliu. 

63. Moon 

akhi. 

89. Far . 

ghaohewa, ala , kustxa (dis- 
tant way). 

64. Star 

ay8, ayesii. 

90. Before 

azuno. 

65. Eire 

ami. 

91. Behind 

athiu. 

^66. Water 

azii. 

92. Who 

kfi, ktiii-kiu P 

'67. House . 

aki. 

93. What P . . ; 

kiu ? 

'68 Horse 

kura « Hindastani ghord) 

94. Why ? . . ] 

kiu-shia P 

69. Cow . , 

70. Dog • . , j 

71. Cat . # L 

amishi 

atsu. 

akusa. 

95. And . _ . 

96. But 

* * u 

97. If . , # , 

•rig wo (enclitic to the first 
of two nouns coupled), 
mo, 

■am (enclitic to the verb), 
ti-shia-mu. 

[participle used). 

72. Cook . . < 

i«wu-du ; hen, awu-khu. 

98. Yes . ,, i 

h. 

73. Duck 


99. No . r 

QO. 

71. Ass . . j . 

i 

i 

1 

00. Alas . a 

iva. 


English. 

Sema. 

English. 

Sema. 

101. A father . 

apu. 

128. A good woman . 

• 

totimi kevi. 

102. Of a father 

apu pa- (' 'preceding govern- 
ing noun : father his 

apu vile. 

129. A bad boy 

* 

apumi t kesao ? apumi 
ThokesiL 

103. To a father 

130. Good women 


totimi kevi. 

104. From a father 

apu lo. 

131. A bad girl 


. , i 

ilimi ’Ihokesa. 

105. Two fathers 

apu kini. 

132. Good 

• 

akevi, alio. 

106. Fathers 

apu-no (hut the singular is 
ordinarily used ) . 

133. Better 


hupau-ye hipau akevi 
(this is better than that). 

107. Of fathers 

apmio pano-. 

134. Best 

* 

akevi -o. 

108. To fathers 

apuno vile. 

135. High 

• 

chukumoghai. 

109. From fathers 

apuuo lo. 

136. Higher . 

* 

-ye chukumoghai. 

110. A daughter 

ali mi. 

1 

! 137. Highest . 

• 

chukumoghai- o. 

111. Of a daughter . 

alimi pa-. 

138. A horse . 

• 

kuru laki. 

112. To a daughter . 

alimi vile. 

139. A mare 

• 

... ( Sernas have no horsez.) 

113. From a daughter 

alimi lo. 

140. Horses 

, * 

kuru. 

114.. Two daughters 

alimi kini. 

141. Mares 

* 

— 

115. Daughters 

alimi. 

142. A hull 


amishi-tsii laki. 

116. Of daughters . 

^ alimi pano-. 

143. A cow 

• 

amishi-khukhoh laki. 

117. To daughters 

alimi vile. 

144. Bulls . . . 

: ' 

amishitsu-ho 1 . 

118. From daughters 

alimi lo. 

145. Cows 

V 

amiahikhukhoh- o 1 

119. A good man 

timi kevi. 

146. A dog 


i 

atsii-li laid. 

120. Of a good man 

timi kevi pa-. 

147. A bitch 


atsii-ani laki. 

121. To a good man * 

timi kevi vile, 

148. Dogs 

* 

atsfili-o 1 . 

122. From a good man 

timi kevi lo. 

149. Bitches . 

* 

atsuani-o 1 . 

323. Two good men * 

timi kevi kini. 

150. A he goat 

* 

anyeh-fcsu laki. 

124, Good man 

timi kevi. 

151. A female goat . 

• 

anye-khukhoh laki. 

125. Of good men 

timi kevi pano-. 

152. Goats 

* 

anyeh-o 1 . 

126. To good men 

timi kevi vile. 

153. A male deer 


ashe-tsii laki. 

127. From, good men 

timi kevi lo. 

154. A female deer . 


ashe-khukhoh laid. 


English. 

Serna. 

j English. 

! 

Serna. 

155. Deer 

; ashe-o 1 . 

182. We beat . 

! niu-na he-ni. 

156. I am 

| niye a-ni. 

1 183. You beat 

no-na he-ni. 

157. Thou art . 

' no a-ni. 

| 184. They beat 

pano-na he-ni. 

158. Ho is 

pa a-ni. 

j 

| 185. I beat ( Past Tense ) 

| i-na he-ke (or he vai, or 
j he-keana, and so through - 
1 out the tense ) . 

! no-m he-ke. 

i 

pa-na he-ke. 

159. We are . • 

160. You are . 

; niu a-ni 

no a-ni. 

1 186. Thou beatest ( Past 
Tense ) . 

187. He beat ( Past Tense ) 

161. They are . 

! pano a-ni. 

188. We beat (Fast Tense ) 

niu-na he-ke. 

162. I was 

! niye J ke. 

1S9. You beat (Past Tense) 

| no-na he-ke. 

163. Thou wast 

i 

i no a-fce. 

i 

! 190. They beat (Past Tense) 

pano-na he-ke. 

164. He was 

| 

pa a-ke. 

191. I am beating 

niye he- a-ni. 

165. We were 

niu a-ke. 

. 

192. I was beating . 

i-na he- a-ni- ke. 

166. You were 

no a-ke. 

193. I had beaten 

(No pluperfect form), 

167. They were 

■ 

pano a-ke. 

194. I may beat 

i-na he-ni- lcyeni. 

16S. Be . . . . i 

a-lo. 

195. I shall beat . . 

i-na he-ni. 

169. To be . . . j 

1 

a-. 

196. Thou wilt beat . . | 

no-na he-ni. 

170. Being , . . j 

a-ye. 

197. He will beat „ . j 

pa-na he-ni. 

171. Having been 

a-puzuno. 

j 

198. We shall beat . . | 

niu-na he-ni. 

172. I may be . 

niye a-kyeni. 

199. You will beat . 

no-na he-ni. 

173. T shall be 

niye a-ni. 

200. They will beat . 

pano-na he-ni. 

174. I should be 


201. I should beat * 


175. Beat 

he-lo. 

202. I am beaten . j 

(No passive in use),, 

176. To beat . . 

h£- # 

| 

203. I was beaten 

S') 

177. Beating . 

he-aye. 

204. I shall be beaten 

11 

178. Having beaten 

he-no,*he-puzu, he-puziino. 

:t j 

205. I go , j 

niye wu-ni. 

179. Ibeat 

i-na he-ni* 

206. Thou goest * . j 

no wu-ni. 

180. Thou beate3t 

no-na he-ni. 

207. He goes , 

pa wu-ni. 

181, He beats . 

pa-na he-ni. 

208. We go , . 

niu wu-ni. 


English. 


Seraa. 


English. 


209. You go . 

.210. They go . 

211. I went 

212. Thou wen tost . 

213. He went . 

.214. We went 

•215. You went 

216. They went 

.217. Go . 

•218. Going 

.219. Gone 

220. What is your name P 

221. How old is this horse P | 

.222. How far is it # from 
here to K ashmir ? 

.223. How many sons are 
there in your father’s 
house ? 

.224, I have walked a long 
way to-day. 

:225. The son of my uncle is 
married to bis sister. 


no wa-m. 


pano wu-ni. 

niye wu-ke (or wu-vai, or 
wu-ve-ke). 

no-na wu-ke. 


pa-na wu-ke. 
niu-na wu-ke. 


no-na wu-ke. 


pano- n a wu-ke. 


wu-lo. 


wu-aye. 


ke-wu. 


o-zhe ku kya ? 


kuru hipa ainphe (year) 
kije aid kya ? 

hilao-lo Kashmir ala (road) 
kije ani kya P 

0- pu pa-ki-lo ami kije ani 
kya? 

ina ishi (to-day) ala kilsfia 
ilnegheke ( < ilue-, walk, 
+ eghe-, come), 

1- pu pa-mu pa-nu pa-chepf u 

anipfu luvai (my father's 
elder brother's son has 
taken his younger sister 
to wife). 


226. In the house is the 

saddle of the white 
horse. 

227. Put the saddle upon 

his hack. 

228. I have beaten his son 

with many stripes. 

229. He is grazing cattle on 

the top of the hill. 

230. He is sitting on ahorse 

under that tree. 


231. His brother is taller 
than his sister. 


282. The price of that is 
two rupees and a 
half. 

233. My father lives in that 
small house. 


234. Give this rupee to him. 


235. Take those rupees 
from him. 


236. Beat him well and 

biud him with ropes. 

237. Draw water from the 

well. 


238. Walk before me. 

239. Whose boy comes be- 

hind you ? 

240. From whom did you 

buy that ? 

241. From a 

the village. 


Serna. 


kuru metsoghoi pa-zin aki 
seleku ani. 


pa-kiehe-shou zin pavetsiilo, 

ina pa-nu akkeh (cane) 
kuthomo heke. 

pana am ishi athoh-sh on 
akhye-ani. 

pana asii (tree) hupao 
(that) chiliu (under) 

kuru-shou ika-ani, 

pa-fu-ye pa-mu akushoh 

(his elder brother . . 
Ms elder sister ). 

pa-me (its price) ghaka 
kini-ngo aduli ani. 

i-pu aki hupa kitla-lo ngu- 
ani. 

■ »■ 

. gh aka hipa pa tsii-lo, 

ghaka hupao pa-lo kegha- 
lulo (kegha-lu-, snatch- 
take). 

allokei ( well ) pa he-puziino, 
akeghe-pfe pa tsughalo. 


aziild-lo azii pfu-eghelo 
| ( bring water from the 

i spring. Wells are uii- 
| known). 

: i-zuno iluelo. 

o-fchiu kuu apumi egh-ani 
kya P 

nono hupahi kn-ki-Ic 
khilvai kya P 

shopkeeper of agana ( village ) alhikishimi- 
ki-lo. 
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ADDENDA MAJOEA. VOLUME III — PART II. 


CHANG OR MOJUNG. 

Page 338, Chang or Mojung. — The List of Words in ; this language (see pp. 34411.) 
was taken under great difficulties as the tribe was at the time hardly known. Mr. J. 
H. Hutton, C.I.E., has since then very kindly sent me a corrected list, which I here 
reproduce. Regarding Mr. Hutton’s spelling, it must be explained that in Chang the 
length of the vowel in any particular word commonly varies between long and short, 
according to the speaker of the flow of the sentence. It is hence rarely significant. 
The signs ~ and “ are therefore used only when a vowel is very definitely long or short. 
Stress is indicated by the acute accent. The letter a indicates the sound of the a in 
* pant,’ and d the u in e flutter.’ The letter 6, which occurs in a few words, represents 
an o slightly broader than the o in ‘ got ’ perhaps as in c gone ’, and shorter than the oa, 
in * broad.’ In this way the a in the word ‘ Chang ’ itself, though marked long on 
p. 333, is not as long as that of the d in ‘father.’ Mr. Hutton informs me that, as he 
hears it, the word ‘ Mojung ’ would be better spelt ‘ Mozung.’ He adds, in correction 
of my statement that there is only one small village on the west face of the Patkoi 
range : — ‘ There are only two Chang villages west of the Hikhu River, and in adminis- 
tered British territory, but the tribe is almost entirely located w r est of the Patkoi. The 
principal village is called Tuensang by Changs, and Mozung jami by Aos.’ 


STANDARD LIST OF WORDS AND SENTENCES IN THE 

CHANG NAGA LANGUAGE. 


English. 


1. One 

2. Two 

3. Three 

4. Four 
.5. Five 
3. Six 

7. Seven 

8. Eight 

9. Nine 

10. Ten 

11. Twenty 

12. Fifty 

13. Hundred 

14. I . 

15. Of me 

16. My . 

17. We . 


18. Of ns 


19. Our 

20. Thou 

21. Of thee 

22. Thy 

23. Yon 


Chang Naga. 


chie. 


nyi. 

earn. 


lei. 


ngau. 


lak. 


nyet. 

8&t. 

gnh. 


an. 


sau-chie. 


English. 


25. Your 


20. He . 
27. Of him 


28. His 


29. They 

30, Of them 


an-cbin’-s&m [i.e. the ten i; 
short o} sixty (sau-s&m).]; 


sau-ngau. 


ngo. 


ngg-bo. ( preceding the 

noun). 


ka- or kii- (prefixed to 
noun). 


fcgtin or kunn ( excluding 
person addressed ), sann 
(including the person 
addressed ). 


k&n-e-bu or kun-e-bu ; 
san-e-bu (both preoeatng 
the noun). 


31. Their 

32. Hand 

33. Foot 

34. Nose 

35. Eye 

36. Month 

37. Tooth 

38. Ear 

39. Hair 

40. Head 

41. Tongue 


42. Belly 


kg.- or ku- (prefixed to 
noun)* 


no. 


kirbu (preceding the noun). 
ka _ (prefixed to noun)* 


kann. 

kan-e-bu 


the 


43. Back 

44. Iron 

45. Gold 

46. Silver 

47. Father 

48 . Mother 


Chang Naga. 


ka- (prefixed to noun). 
han. 


hau-e-bu ( preceding the 

noun). 


han- (prefixed to noun). 


hau-an. 


hau-an-e-bu, 

hau-an-e-bu. 


ytk. 


y* 

knng. 

nyek. 

sampung. 

han. 


nO. 


knlo (of head), nwi (of 
body , or of beasts ), 


khn. 


lishang. 


Bhiinnng, shumung. 


tak. 


nam. 


(no word). 


sampak'nam (i.e. rupee- 
iron). 


ap5. 


anyu. 


maBu. 


kei. 


tanila 

(mid). 


kan 


au-paug (male fowl). 

U 1 

word). 


phatak katak 

borrowed '>"''"3' &9 a 


96, But 

97, If 

98, Yes 

99, No 

100. Alas 

101. A father 

102. Of tW-.hi 


English. 

Chang Naga. 

English- 

Chang Naga. 

4 9. Brother . 


76. Bird 

* 

• 

ao. 

50. Sister 


77. Go 

i 

• 

• 

hail-. 

51. Man 

pa. 

78. Eat 

• 

* 

shau-; sail- (of rice, when- 
i rice 9 is not mentioned ), 

52. Woman . 

.yaksa. 

79. Sit 


. 

sat-. 

53. Wife 


80. Come 

• 

• 

Jo- - 

54. Child 

a a- shou. 

81. Beat 

. 

0 

ngam-. 

55. Son . . . 

shou. 

82. Stand 


» 

luo-. 

56. Daughter 

yaksa shou. 

83. Die 

, 

, • 

hai-. 

57. Slave 

atl > matau. 

84. Give 

. 


ku-. 

gg. Cultivator 


85. Run 


. . 

lang-. 

59. Herdsman 

shatto-namto chiigh t>u 

(one who ivatchesy P 

86. Up 

* 

• 

imigha. 

60. God 



87. Near 

. 

. . 

ny&ngbua. 

61. Spirit 

mughlca (i.e.from the sty). , 

88. Down 

. 

• * 

panga. 

62. Sue 

chany u. 

89. Far 

# 

A • 

sabu, hego. 

63. Moon 

litnyu. 

90. Before 


* 

te-tanga. 

64. Star 

kancho lfohu. 

91. Behind 

• 

* • 

paiui. 

65. Fire 

wan. 

92. Who? 

9 

« 

an P 

66. Water . . . 1 


93. What? 

• 


ai ? 

67. House . . . ( 

>ham. 

94. Why? 

' «, 

9 * 

ai-la ? 

68. Horse ■ . . ] 

co f’ fcu ri ( { ;. e . gW - 
Crowed word-): ? ’ 

95. And 

9 

9 •• 

toke. 


Ian ; pa (preceded by parti- 
ciple). 


-si (enclitic to verb), 
high, hout, he. 


iigh, chi (‘ that is wrong* 
aki or agi ( £ not ’). 


an gh -a. 
ap<3 chie. 

nfi chie-bu ( followina 


English. 

108. To a father 

104. From a father . 

105. Two fathers 
100. Fathers 

107. Of fathers 

108. To fathers 

109. From fathers 

110. A daughter 

111. Of a daughter . 

112. To a daughter 
118. From a daughter 

114. Two daughters • 

115. Daughters 

116. Of daughters 

117. To daughters 

118. From daughters 
3 19. A good man 

120. Of a good man . 

121. To a good man . 

122. From a good man 

128. Two good men 

124. Good men 

125. Of good men . 

126. To good men 

127. From good men 


Chang Naga. 


p5 chie-aitang, p5 chie- 
chungto. 

po chie-ka, 
po ni. 
p5 sie shong. 
po sie-bu. 

po sie- ait an gj p5 sie-chung- 
to. 

po sie-ka. 

yaksa sho chie. 

yaksa sho-e-hu. 

yaksa sho-ait&ng, yaksa 
sliS-chungto. 

yaksa skS-ka. 

yaksa sho ni. 

ydksa she sie. 

yaksa sho sie-bu. 

yaksa sho sie-aitang, 
sho sie-chung-to. 

yaksa sh5 sie-ka. 
mat maibu chie. 
mat maibu chie-bu. 
mat maibu chie- chung to. 
mat maibu chie-ka. 

mat maibu nyi. 

m&t maibu shong ^ (sho 
suggests a consider a 
number.') 

mat maibu shong-e-bu, 
mat maibu shOng-chimgio. 

mat maibu sh$ng-k&. 


English. 

Chang Naga. 

128. A good woman . y 

aksa maibu chie. 

129. A bad boy . . n 

ashosi amaibu chie. 

180. Good women . • 3 

aksa maibu shOng. 

131. A bad girl . • 2 

natei amaibu chie. 

132. Good . . • L 

oaaibu. 

133. Better 

kSrhu kei-tochi nge-bu kei 
mai-ke, your dog-than my 
dog good-is . 

134. Best 

pando-to (of all) mai-k§ (£* 
good). 

135. High 

sbkpu. 

136. Higher 

-tochi (than) s6k-k& (i * 
high). 

137. Highest . 

pando-tOchi {than all) s6k- 
ke. 

138. A horse . 

kori ( borro 2 ved ). 

139. A mare . 

kori pi. 

140. Horses 

kori shong. 

141. Mares 

kori pi shong 

b 142. Ahull 

masii pang chie. 

143. A cow . 

masii pi chie. 

144. Bulls 

masii pang shong. 

145. Cows 

masii pi shong. 

146. A dog 

kei chie. 

147. A bitch 

kei nyu chie ; kei sawa nyu 
chie (a bitch that 'has* 

never pupped). 

148. Dogs 

kei shong. 

y 149. Bitches 

3 h;' ; h h 

kei nyu shong. 

150. A he goat 

k loan pang chie. 

151. A female goat 

, loan pi chie j loan nyu chie 
( a big she-goat)} lo&n 
sawa nyu chie (a goat 
that has not kidded)* 

j 152 . Goats . > 

* loan shong. 


English. 

Chang Naga. 

j English. 

1 


Chang Naga. 

153. A male deer 

\ meishi pang chie (a barkinc 
deer : no word for i deer 
generally ). 

j 179. I beat 

• 

* nge ng&m-ta. 

154. A female deer 

. meishi pi chie ; meishi saws 
nyo chie ( one that has not 
brought forth young ). 

t 180. Thou beatest 

: 

• 

• nye ng&m-ta. 

155. Deer . . 

. meishi shong. 

183. He beats , 

• 

. hau-e ngam-ta. 

156. I am 

. ngo kia. 

182. We beat . 

• 

. kan-e (or san-e) ng^m-ta. 

157 ; . Th on art 

. no kia. 

183. You beat 

• 

. kan-e ngam-ta. 

158. He is 

. hau kia. 

184. They beat 


, hau-an-e ng&m-ta. 

159. We are . . ] 

- kann (or sann) kia. 

185. I beat (Past Tense) . 

nge ng&m-pe. 

160. You are . . 1 

kann kia. 

186. Thou beatest 
Tense). 

(Past 

nye ngam-pe. 

161. They are , . j , 

hau -an kia. 

j 187. He beat (Past Tense) 

hau-e ng&m-pe. 

162, I was 

ngo kia. 

188. We beat (Past Tense) 

kan-e (san-e) ng&m-pe. 

163. Thou wast . ; , 

no Ida-. 

189. You beat ( Past Tense) 

kan-e ng&m-pe. 

164. He was 

hau kia. 

190. They beat 
Tense). 

(Past 

hau-an-e ngftm-ps. 

165. We were • . . j 

J 

k&un (satm) kia. , 

191. I am beating 

* 

nge ngam-ta. 

166. You were . 

kann kia. j 

192. I was beating . 


nge ng&m-pu kia. 

167. They were . j. 

hau -an kia, j 

193. I had beaten 

* 

nge ng&m-an kia 

168. Be . 

ki-ashi. 

194. I may beat 

• 

nge ng&m-labu yzngkao 
('perhaps I shall beat). 

169. To be 

ki. 

195. I shall beat 

v 

nge ng&m-labu. 

170. Being . . j 

ki-jini (while remaining'). 

196. Thou wilt beat . 

* 

nye ngam-labu. 

171. Having been . , ; 

ki-anyu. 

197. He will beat 

. . 

hau-e ngam-labu. 

172. i may be . „ : 

ngo ki-laps&m. ; 

198. We shall beat , 

. J 

k&n-e (san-e) ng&m-labu. 

173. I shall be. . A: 

□go ki-labu, ; 

L99. You will beat . 

. ] 

[can~§ ng&m-labu. 

174. I should be . m . 3 

ngo ki-labu kia. 5 

*00. They will beat . 

. 1 

lau-an-e ngam-labu. 

nit? 

a to. joeast . , . . w ] 

ag&m-ishi. $ 

201. I should beat * 

« . . 

.. 

176. To beat . , . 3 

V ‘ 

ag&rn- $ 

202. I am beaten 

• 1 

c&to ngam-ta (beats me). 

l77. .!Be^flg . . . . j 

ig&m-jini (while beating ). 2 

103. I was beaten 

. 1 

rato ng&m-pe. 

178. Having beaten . , \ 

ig&ni-anyu. 2 

04. I shall be beaten 

. Is 

:&to ngam-labu. 


English. 


English. 

205. I go 

206. Thou goest 

207. He goes . 

208. We go 

209. You go 

210. They go . 

211. I went . 

212. Thou wentest . 

213. He went . 

214. We went . 

215. You went 

216. They went 

217. Go * 

218. Going 

219. Gone 

220. What is your name ? . 

221. How old is this horse ? 

222. How far is it from 

here to Kohima ? 

223. How many sons are 

there in your father’s 
house P 

224. I have walked a long 

way to-day. 


Chang Nag a. 
ngo hau-ta. 
no hau-ta. 
hau hau-ta. 
kaun (sann) hau-ta. 
kann hau-ta. 

hau-an hau-ta. 
ngo hau-ke 
n6 hau-ke. 
hau hau-ke. 
kann (sann) hau-ke. 
kann hau-ke. 
hau-an hau-kS. 
hau-ashi. 

hau-jini ( while going), 

hau-bu (adjectival). 

kl-bu nyen au F 

kori hau po (year) la ting 
(how many)? 

ha-ka Kohima la lok ohie 
yinke ? 

ka-p5-bu oMrn-a shou-si 
lating ki ? 

ngo that (to-day) sa-ko pai- 
ke 4 


225. The son of my 

paternal uncle is 
married to his 
younger sister. 

226. In the house is the 

saddle of the white 
horse. 

227. Put the saddle upon 

his hack. 

228. I have beaten his son 

with many stripes. 

229. He is grazing cattle on 

the top of the hill. 


230. He is sitting on a horse 
under that tree. 

281. His elder brother is 
taller than his elder 
sister, 

232. The price of that is 
two rupees and a 
half. 


233. My father lives in that 

small house. 

234. Give this rupee to him 

235. Take those rupees 

from him, 

236. Beat him well and 

bind him with ropes. 


237. Draw water from the 

well. 

238. Walk before me 


239. Whose boy comes be- 

hind you P 

240. From whom did you 

buy that ? 


241. From a shopkeeper of 
the village. 


Chang Naga. 


ka-po-ung-bo shS-e hau-bu 
na nga-ke. ‘ 


kori thupai-bu jin chain- a 
kia (no. word. for ‘saddle’). 


kori-bu ihak jin chm-ashh 


nge hau-sh<5-to li (cane) 
aibu (much) ng&m-pe. 

hap.-e shui-a masii lam- 
shau-bu (search- eater) 

chiig-ta (is watching ). 

hau khwo pu-panga kori- 
thak-a sat-a-ke. 

hau-jei hau no-tochi lo-ke 
(lo-hu =tall). 

khwo-e-bu (of that) nam 
(price) nam (rupee) uyi 
adali (eight anna piece) 
chie (one). 

ka-p5 cham ham-bu (small) 
kani (that) kia. 

nam h5 hau-la ku-ashi. 


khwo nam hau-ka sung- 
ashi. 

hau mai-sho (well) ngam- 
anyu (having beaten} 
liigh-e (with creeper) 
kii gh -ashi (bind): 

tei-yungla-ka (from water 
for drinking) tei kuba. 

ka-thi (my face ) tanga 
(before) pai-’shi (walk). 

au-shoti ka-paia pai-ta ? 

khwo auka chek-kS (for 
cheg-ke)? 

sang- a (zn village) nam- 
seibu-ka (from a trader). 
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TANGKHUL. 

Pages 480/f .—' The following corrections to the List of Words in Tangichulare made 
from Mr. Pettigrew’s grammar. 


STANDARD LIST OF WORDS AND SEANCES IN THE 
TANGKHUL (UKHRUL) language. 


3. Tiiree 

4. Four 

5. Five 

6. Six . 

7. Seven 

8. Eight 

9. Nine 

10. Ten . 

11. Twenty 

12. Fifty 

13. Hundred . 

14. 1 

15. Of me * 

16. Mine 

17. We.. 

18. Of us 

19. Our . 

20. Thou 

21. Of thee 

22. Thine 

23. Tou 

24. Of you 

25. Tour 


khathum. 

mati. 

,phanga. 

tharuk. 

shini. 

chishat. 

chiko. 

thara. 

maga, 

hang phanga. 
sbakha. 


i-wui, i- 


i-wui-na (is mine)* 
i-thum. 

. hthum-wui, i- 
i-thum-wui. 


na. 


na-wui, na- 
na-wui-na (is thine)- 


na, na-fchurn. 

na-wui, na-thum-'wai, na- i 
na-wtii, na-ttittm-wui. 


, 28. His . 

I 

i 

129. They. 

30. Of them « 

31. Their 

| 32. Hand * 

33. Foot 

34. Nose 

35. Eye . 

36. Mouth 

37. Tooth 

38. Ear . 

39. Hair 

40. Head 

41. Tongue 

42. Belly 

43. Back 

44. Iron . 

45. Hold 

46. Silver 
J47, Father 

48. Mother 

49. Brother 

50. Sister 


English. 

Tangkhul (TJkhml). 

English. 

Tangkhul (TJkhrnl). 

1. Ona • 

j khatka. 

i 

26. He . • 

i a. 

i 

2, Two . 

J khani. 

i| 27. Of him 

! 

| a-wui, a- 

1 


a-wui-na (is Ms). 

a-thum. 

a-thum-wui, a- 

a-thum-wui. 

pang. 

phei. 

natang. ■ 

mik, 

khamor. 

ha. 

khana. 

kui-sam* 

J kui. 

‘ male, 

I.:, 

; wuk, 
khumkhor* 


man. 


sma. 


iupa. 


a-vs. 


a-va. 


i-sha-chei (jsUer), agato 
| (younger). 


a-chei-va (elder), agataiva. 
(younger). 
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English. 

Tangkhul (Ukhrul). 

1 

English. 

Tangkhnl (Ukhrul). 

51. Man ... 

mayar-nao (male), mi (per- 
son) . i 

78. Eat 

shei- 

52. Woman 

■ 

sha-nao. 

79. Sit . 

pam- 

53. Wife 

a-prei-va. 

80. Come 

ra-. 

54. Child . . . | 

noshinao. 

81. Beat 

shao-. 

55. Son . c , . ; 

anao mayarnao. 

82. Stand 

nganing-. 

56. Daughter . 

anao ngalava. 

83. Die 

thi-. 

57. Slave 

rao. 

84. Give . . 

mi-. 

58. Cultivator . 

Ini khava mi. 

85. Rim 

ngasam-. 

59. Shepherd . 

yao kahoma. 

86. Up . 

atungshong. 

60. God . 

Varivara. 

87. Near 

kangalem. 

61, Devil 

chip!. 

88. Down 

ackingskong. 

62. Sun .... 

tsimik. 

89. Far 

katava. 

63. Moon 

kachang. 

90. Before . . « 

rida. 

64. Star .... 

sira. 

91. Behind 

akharang, akhanuk. 

65. Fire . - . . 

mei. 

92. Who ? . 

khi-pakhala ? 

66. Water 

tara. 

93. What? . 

khiP 

67. House 

shim. 

94. Why ? . 

khi-sata P 

68. Horse 

sigui. 

95. And 

angka-la, la. 

69. Cow . . 

: simuk. 

96. But ... 

ka. 

70. Dog . 

fa. 

97. If . 

akha. 

71. Cat . 

la mi. 

98. Tes . . 

ma, 

72. Cock 

har ya (hen, har va). 

99. No . 

angga. 

73. Duck 

vana. 

100. Alas 

iyavo. 

74. Ass . 

sigux katha. 

101. A father . 

ay a akha. 

75. Camel 

ui. 

102. Of a father 

ava akha-wui. 

76. Bird . 

, vanao. 

103. To a father 

ava hklia-li. 

77. Go 

ya-, tsat-. 

104. From a father . 

ava akha-wui eina. 


English. 

105. Two fathers 

106. Fathers . 

107. Of fathers 

108. To fathers 

109. From fathers 

110. A daughter 

111. Of a daughter . 

112. To a daughter . 

113. From a daughter 
114*. Two daughters 

115. Daughters 

116. Of daughters 

1 1 7. To daughters . 

118. From daughters 

119. A good man 

120. Of a good man . 

121. To a good man . 
12*2. From a good man 

123. Two good men . 

124. G ood men 

125. Of good men 

126. To good men 

127. From good men 

128. A good woman . 

129. A bad boy 

130. Good women 
381. A bad girl 


Tangkhul (Ukkrul). 

ava khani. 

ava bing. 

ava bing-wui. 

ava bing-li. 

ava bing-wni eina. 

anao ngalava akha. 

anao ngalava akha-wui. 

anao ngalava akha-li. 

anao ngalava akha-wui 
eina. 

anao ngalava khani. 

anao ngalava bing. 

anao ngalava bing-wui. 

anao ngalava bing-li. 

anao ngalava bing-wui 
eina. 

mi kapha akhana. 

mi kapha akha-wui. 

mi kapha akha-li. 

mi kapha akha-wui eina. 

mi kapha khani. 

mi kapha bing. 

mi kapha bing-wui 

mi kapha bing-li. . 

mi kapha bing-wui eina. 

sh;»nao kapha akhana. 

no shin ao mayarnao ma- 
kapba akhana. 

shanao kapha bing. 
noshinao ngalanao ma- 


Euglish. 

132. Good 

133. Better 

134. Best 

j 135. High 

136. Higher . 

137. Highest . 

138. A horse . 

139. A mare 

140. Horses 

141. Mares 

142. A bull 

( 

143. A cow 

144. Bulls 

145. Cows 

146. A dog 

147. A bitch . 

148. Dogs 

149. Bitches 

150. A he goat 

151. A female goat . 

152. Goats 

153. A male deer 

154. A female deer . 

155. Deer 

156. I am 

157. Thou art . 

158. He is 


Tangkhul (Ukhml). 
ka-pha. 
nli a kamai. 
pha maikapa. 
ka-chui. 

chui kamai. 
chni maikapa. 
sign! a-va akha. 
sigui a-la akha. 
signi a-va ta-rak-kha. 
sigui a-la ta-rak-kha. 
simuk a-va akha. 
simuk a-la akha. 
simuk a-va ta-rak-kha. 
simuk a-Ja ta-rak-kha, 
fa va akha. 
fa la akha. 
fa va ta-rak-kha. 
fa la ta-rak-kha. 
me va akha. 
me va akha. 
me ta-rak-kha. 
sangai a-va akha . 
sangai a-la akha. 
sangai ta-rak* klia. 
i-na. 

na-na. 

, Si-na. 



English. 

Tangkhul (Ukkrul). 

English. 

Tangkhul (Ukhrul). 

159. We are 

ithum-na. 

189. You beat ( Past Tense) 

nathumna shao-wa. 

160. You are . 

na-na, nathum-na. 

190. They beat (Past Tense) 

athumna shao-wa. 

161. They are . 

athum-na. 

191, I am beating 

ina shao-da lai-li. 

16,2. I was 

ina sa-sai fl 

192, I was heating . 

ina shao-sai. 

163. Thou wast 

nan a sa-sai. 

193. I had beaten 

ina shao-hai-ra-sai. 

164 He was 

ana sa-sai. 

194. I may beat 

ina shao-pai. 

165. We were . 

ithumna sa-sai. 

195. I shall beat 

ina shao-ra, shao-ga. 

166. You were . 

nathumna sa-sai. 

196. Thou wilt beat . 

nana shao-ra. 

167. They were 

athumna sa-sai. 

197, He will beat 

ana shao-ra. 

168. Be . 

ngasa-3u, sa-lu. 

198. We shall beat . 

ithumna shao-ra. 

169. To be 

ka-ngasa. 

199. You w r ill beat . 

nathumna shao-ra. 

170. Being 

sa-da. 

200. They will beat . 

athumna shao-ra. 

171. Having been 

sa-hai-ra-da. 

201. I should beat 

ina shao-ra-li. 

172. I may be . 

ina sa-pai. 

202. I am beaten 

i-li shao-wa. 

173. I shall be . 

ina sa-ra. 

203. I was beaten 

i-li shao-sai. 

174. I should be 

ina sa-ra- li. 

204. I shall be beaten 

i-li shao-ra sara. 

175. Beat 

shao-lu. 

205. I go 

i tsat-a. 

176, To heat . 

ka-shao. 

206. Tkougoest 

na tsat-a, 

177. Beating . 

shao-da. 

207. He goes , 

a tsat-a. 

178, Having beaten . 

shao-hai-ra-da. 

208. We go . 

ithum tsat-a. 

179. I beat 

ina sbao-wa. 

209. You go 

luithum tsat-a. 

180. Thou beatest 

nana shao-wa. 

210. They go , 

athum tsat-a. 

1ST. He beats . . . j 

ana shao-wa. 

211, I went 

i tsat-tu-wa. 

182. We beat . 

ithumna shao-wa. 

212. Thou wentest . 

na tsat-tu-wa. 

183. You beat , 

nathumna shao-wa. 

213. He went , 

a, tsat-tu-wa. 

184. They beat . 

athumna shao-wa. 

214. We went . . . , 

ithum tsat-tu-wa. 

185. I beat (Past Tense) , 

ina shao-wa. 

215. You went 

nathum tsat-tu-wa. 

186. Thou beatest ( Past- 

Tense ) . 

187. He beat ( Past Tense) : 

188. We beat (Past Tense) 

» rrTL.U w«T\ onn 

nana shao-wa. 

ana shao-wa, 

ithumna shao-wa. 

216. They went . . • 

217. Go , . . i 

218. Going , . i 

219. Gone . , i 

athum tsat-tu-wa. 

bsat-Ju. 

'Sat-ta. 

bsafc-ho wa. 


Tangkhul (Ukhral) — 220 
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Volume V — Part i. 

BENGALI. 

Page 11.— During the twenty years that have elapsed since this volume was pub- 
lished, much progress has been made in the study of the Bengali language and its early 
literature. For this we are chiefly indebted to the labours of the Bangiya Sahitya 
Parishad, a society founded in Calcutta, which has conducted enquiries into both these 
branches of study on a thoroughly scientific basis. For much of what follows, I am 
indebted to one of its most learned members, Professor Sunlti Kumar Chatterji, I). Lit. 
(Lond.). 

• Regarding the origin of the name £ Bengal ’, which is discussed on this page, it is 
now established that, in medieval Bengali literature, the word ‘ Bangala ’ ( wf?r ) was 
employed to denote what is now Eastern Bengal. The Province of Bengal consisted 
originally of four tracts : — 

1. Varendra or Grauda, corresponding to what is now North Bengal. 

2. Radka, „ „ „ West Bengal. 

3. Bahga, „ ,, East Bengal. 

4. tSam&iata „ „ The Delta. 

In medieval times, in Bengali literature, the word ‘Bangala’ began to be used as 
an equivalent for ‘ Bahga ’. 

As early as the closing centuries of the first millennium a. d., the meaning of 
‘Gauda’ became extended so as to include West Bengal, that, is to say, it was used to 
connote Varendra and Radka together, and ‘ Samatata ’ and ‘ Banga ’ both came to he 
used as synonyms for South-East and East Bengal, respectively. During the same period, 
in Western India, ‘ Bahga ’ became loosely applied to all Bengal, and this application 
gradually became accepted to some extent in Bengal itself, and helj>ed to the adoption in 
modern times of the western term ‘Bangala’ as the national name. On the other hand. 
West Bengal, with Nadia for its centre, gradually became known as ‘ Gauda’, and thus, 
in early, — pre-Moslem, — inscriptions, Gauda and Bahga came to be used as terms for 
West and East Bengal, respectively. 

At the present day, Bengalis call the whole country ‘Bangala’ 1 or ‘ Bang] a ’ or 
‘ Bahgala-des’, in each case, be it observed, the name of the country ending in a long a. 
This term includes all Bengal, North, South, East, and West. But when they say 
‘ Bahgal-desi ’, without the final a of Bangala, they mean East Bengal,— not any speci- 
fic tract, but the whole area in which the language is characterized by the peculiarities 
noted in this Survey as belonging to Eastern Bengali. A Bengali -speaker, no matter 
w here he comes from, is called a ‘ Bdngdli ’, but a man from East Bengal is called a 
‘ Bangdl ’. The forms ‘ Bangala ’, ‘ Bangali with the wider connotation, are no doubt 
borrowed from the Hindustani (or Western Indian) ‘ Bangala ’ and ‘ Bangali \ while 
the other forms, without the final S or t, are older, being derived normally from the 
medieval ‘ Bangala ’, and retaining the older connotation of that word. At the present 

1 All those wordb may indifferently be spelt with ng or with n. Thus, Bangala ft«ft or Ban aid „ Banin 

or Buna la and so on. So also, lower down, we may have Bangdl or Banal for East Bengal. 
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day 1 Ban gal ! has become a term of contempt. A West Bengali speaker habitually 
employs it in a disparaging sense, although he would call himself a ‘ Bangall ’ with the 
final l ; and sometimes an East Bengali person will resent the use of the word ‘Bangal’, 
if accompanied by a tone of voice or gesture of contempt, although he will not object to 
his patois and his part of the province being called, respectively, ‘ Bangal-bhasha ’ and 
‘ Bangal-des \ This contemptuous use of the word 1 Bangal ’ is old. It is found in 
Western Bengal writings of the 12th century 1 , and its use to denote East Bengal car- 
ries on the tradition of an earlier state of affairs, in which the employment of the word 
Baiigala in this sense is attested by epigraphic and literary remains. 

All this would seem to show that the mysterious ‘ City of Bengala ’ of the Portu- 
guese writers was probably simply the city of Dacca. 

Tage 14, line 11 of Text from below. To the remarks on the Sanskritization, as 
practised twenty years ago, I gladly add the following account by Professor Suniti 
Kumar Chatter ji of the present state of affairs : — 

During- the last two or three decades, there lias been quite a revolution in literary Bengali. Bankim’s 
later works already employ a very vigorous style which is more true to the native genius of the language 
than before ; and (except of course in the writings of a clan of Sanskritists) there has been a constant 
attempt to bring the literary language more in line with the colloquial. Meanwhile the Calcutta colloquial 
— that used by educated people in West Bengal — rapidly gained ground, Calcutta being the intellectual 
centre of the Bengali nation, and students from every part of Bengal flocking thither in their thousands 
every year. This fact has brought about a linguistic unity in Bengal such as was never known before. The 
upper classes everywhere speak or try to speak the language of the educated people of Calcutta and of the 
surrounding districts, and the old dialectal peculiarities, at least in the speech of the upper classes, are fast 
vanishing. We have thus now a standard colloquial which is understood by all classes, and is spoken every- 
where by the educated. 

Within recent years there has arisen a strong movement to employ this standard colloquial for purposes 
of ordinary literature. It has a grammar more advanced than that of the literary language, or sadhu bhashd. 
Thus karitechhe has become ’Hpikorchhe or kochchhe, and hariyd has become 

kore ; a large amount of colloquial idioms and words are employed, and the syntax is not the stiff, lifeless 
syntax of High Bengali, but is more flexible, more vivid, and more true to the native spirit. Already in the 
drama, in poetry* and in most novels, the standard colloquial has obtained a dominant position, but in literary 
prose there is still a very numerous class of writers who continue to employ only the forms of High Bengali, — 
forms which represent the state of things in the speech of three or four centuries ago. 

While the Standard (Calcutta) Colloquial has deviated considerably from the old form, the East Bengal 
dialects are on the other hand more Conservative, and preserve to a greater extent the forms of the old 
language ; but it must also be said that among the advocates of the employment of the Standard Colloquial 
for all literature, there are quite a number of writers from East Bengal who, in speaking, have not even 
wholly got rid of their East Bengal accent. In short, we have at the present day two forms of Bengali in 
actual employment, — the sadhu bhashd , which is sadhu only in sticking to an older form of grammar, but is 
not nearly so Sanskritized as it was under the auspices of the Pandits of the College of Fort William and their 
successors, — and the chalita bhashd. Sir Rabindranath Tagore uses both with equal strength, . . . .In 

the Standard Colloquial, as employed in writing, there is ordinarily no attempt to employ any standardized 
or systematized spelling. Those who are more careful in this matter try to make the spelling true to the 
pronunciation by inserting an apostrophe, which is intended to show that an 2-sound has, been dropped and 
that the preceding a has been changed to o ; e. g. he does, is Mre in both the literary and colloquial, 

while having done, —the kfiriyd of literary language, — has become kore, in the colloquial, and 

this kore i s written or. an ^ by careless writers simply which may be confused with 

he does. So hdila he became, of the literary language, should, for the colloquial, be written 

hold, but we find it quite frequently written ^?f|, or 


1 For instance, SarvSnanda, a writer of West Bengal, in a commentary (dated 1159) on the dictionary called the 
‘Amarakosa’ in explaining the word sidhmald , dried fish, says with evident contempt, that it is the kind of thin^ which 
people who conduct themselves like Bangalas enjoy. 


BENGALI. 
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Page 16, line 19. Bengali Literature. Attention must here he drawn to an im- 
portant hook which has been described in two articles' in the Journal of the Bansira 
Sakitya Parishad for 1323 b. s. (1916 a. d.), and by Father Hosfcen in Vol. IX of 
Bengal last and Present . It is entitled Orepar JLastrer 1 (i. e., Shdstrer ) Orth Bled 
or The Exposition of the Doctrine of Mercy, an old Bengali account of the Roman 
Catholic faith composed by Father Frey Manoel da Assumpgab, Portuguese Augustinian 
Missionary at Nagori, Bhawal, near Dacca. It was composed throughout in the 
Bengali language written in the Roman character on each left-hand page with a Portu- 
guese version facing it on the right, in the year 1734 a. d., and was printed in Lisbon 
in 1743. A mutilated copy of it has survived in the library of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. This, with the same author’s Bengali Vocabulary (see p. 23) and a catechism, 
both printed in the same year, are probably the first books ever printed in the Bengali 
language. The Orepar X.astrer Orth JBhed is of great importance for the history of 
that form of speech, for, owing to its being printed phonetically in the Roman character, 
it gives a very clear idea of the Dacca pronunciation of Bengali in the middle of the 
18th century. 

I have said that this book is probably one of the first Bengali books printed, but it 
is possible that there may have been one earlier. I owe to the kindness of Dr- L. 
Barnett of the British Museum the following translation of an extract from the report 
of Erancisco Fernandez (died a. b. 1602) to his Jesuit superiors written in 1599 from 
the city of Siripura 2 . He says : — 

‘ The children [ at the port of Siripura] came out to greet us, singing in procession 
and begging us most earnestly to teach them and indoctrinate them, because they were 
idle and lost for lack of a teacher. Their entreaty moved us so much that, being unable 
ourselves to attend to their instruction, we arranged with one of those in our company 
that he should set up a school and undertake the [teaching] of these children ; and this 
was the first, and not the least important, act of our Mission. And in order that it 
might be more beneficial, I composed a short Catechism of the mysteries of our faith by 
way of questions and answers, which Father Domingo de Sosa translated into their 
language, and it is profitable not only to the children but also to the adults and to the 
Portuguese themselves ; for they teach thereby the Christian doctrine to their male 
and female slaves and to the people of the land who are subject to them.’ 

This must be the oldest European work in Bengali, but I do not know whether it 
was ever printed. Fernandez wrote this letter in January 1599, and embarked on his 
voyage from Cochin to Bengal in May 1598. So the catechism was composed, and trans- 
lated by De Sosa, in 1598. 

1 Tlie Portuguese represented tlie s^-sound of Bengali bj x. 

2 Taken from Bartholome Alcazar’s Chrono-hi&toria de la Compahia da Jesus, en la Promncia de Toledo f 2 Parte 
(Madrid, 1710), pp. 290ff. 
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ORIYA. 

Page 370.— Section dealing with Oriya literature. Babu Monmohan Chakravarti 
has given me the following fuller note, which should be substituted for the account on 
this page taken from Beames’ Comparative Grammar : — 

Excepting a few Bamsabalis, or genealogical works, the entire Oriya literature is in 
poetry. The existing works do not go beyond the 16th century a. d.; hut Oriya words 
and sentences have been found in inscriptions of the 14th century. The earliest com- 
positions appear to have been lost. 

Among Pre-British productions the earliest are songs and religious translations. 
The songs are chiefly in the form of chautisds , or groups of four or more couplets, but 
occasionally in chhandas (ordinary verses) or chhapois (groups of six couplets). As a 
rule they deal with the love of Kadha and Krishna, and only rarely with human love. 

. Of the religious poems the most popular are : — 

i. The Bhdgabatci of Jagannatlia Dasa (first half of 16th century). 

ii. The Bdbana [Bamayana] of Balarama Dasa (circa first quarter of the 16th 

century) . 

iii. The Bhdrata of Savola Dasa (not earlier than the first half of the 16th cen- 

tury). 

iv. The Earabamki of Achyutananda Dasa (beginning of the 16th century). 

These poems are not translations, but summaries and free adaptations of the Sans- 
krit originals. They, and especially the Bhdgabata, exercised and still exercise an 
immense influence on the Oriya intellect and feelings ; and, though poetically not of a 
high order, they paved the way for the later poets. 

Among the later poets the chief names are (i) Dma-krushna Dasa, (ii) Upendra 
Bhanja, and (iii) Abhimanyu Samantasimhara. Their poetry more or less follows the 
later Sanskrit classics, and adopts the rules of Sanskrit alarnkaras. 

Dina-krushna Dasa preceded Upendra Bhanja and composed the well-known poem 
the Basa-Jcallola, which deals with the early life of Krishna at Vrindavana and Matbnra. 
Every line in it begins with the letter l" a. 

Upendra Bhanja, who flourished towards the end of the 17th century, belonged to 
the royal family of Gumsura, a petty hill state in the Ganjam District in Madras. With 
his father, he was driven out in a family war, and is said to have settled in Nava gar h 
another petty hill state, now in Orissa. The most celebrated of the Oriya poets, and the 
most prolific, his fame chiefly rests on his two fictional poems, the Ldbanyabati and the 
R otibrahmandasunclari, both called after the names of their heroines, and on the 
BaideMsabilasa, which is based on the Rdmdyana. He composed in all forty-two works, 
of which, at least twenty were based on fiction. His poems forms storehouses of rhetori- 
cal excellences and show a master’s hand in vocabulary and word selection ; but, by the 
use of innumerable Sanskrit synonyms and verbal formations, his verse has been made 
unintelligible and has further been disfigured by obscene descriptions. 

Abhimanyu Samantasimhara (a. d. 1758-1806) also came of a Zamindar’s family. 
He belonged to the Cuttack District, andis said to have died at Vrindavana as a Vaishnava 







ascetic. He is credited with six poems, of which the best known is the Bidagdha * 
chintdmani, based on the Sanskrit Vidagclha-mddhava of Bupa Gosvarai, the disciple of 
Chaitanya. No other Oriya poem contains so many rhetorical gems or so much 
-abstract poetry as this work. 

A century of British occupation and consequent peace has not yet much stimulated 
Oriya composition. Among recent publications a few poems by Rai Radhanatk Ray 
Bahadur, late Inspector of Schools, seem noticeable, but the bulk of modern works con- 
sists of doggrel or of translations or adaptations from English or Bengali. [This was 
written in 1900. — G. A. G.] 

Page 441 . — The following Standard List of Words and Sentences in Oriya has been 
prepared by Babu Monmohan Chakravarti. It is more correct, and is in a more collo- 
quial style than that given on pp. Miff. 
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STANDARD LIST OF WORDS AND SENTENCES IN THE OF?IYA 

(COLLOQUIAL) LANGUAGE. 


English. 

Oriya. 

English, 



Ojriya. 

1. One « 

* 

• 

eka, gate, go tie. 

26. He . 

• 

• 


se. 

2. Two . 


* 

dni. 

27. Of hire 

• 

• 

• 

tara. 

8. Three 


• 

tini. 

28. His . 

• 

• 

• 

tara. 

4. Four 


« 

chari. 

29. They 

* 

* 


semane. 

5. Five , 

• 


ptcha. 

30. Of them 

* 

• 

• 

semanankara. 

6. Six . 


• 

chha. 

31. Their 

• 

* 

• 

semanahkara. 

7. Seven 

■ • 

• 

sata. 

32. Hand 

* 

* 

• 

hata. 

8. Eight 

* 

- 

afcha. 

33. Foot 

- 

* 

- 

g& ra. 

9. Nine . 

• 

* 

naa. 

34. Nose 

• 

* 

- 

naka. 

10. Ten . 

- 

• 

da^a. 

35. Bye , 



• 

akhi. 

11. Twenty 

* 

* 

k5rie. 

36. Month 



• 

muha. 

12. Fifty 

. ' * 

• 

pachala. 

37. Tooth 




data. 

13. Hundred 

• 

• 

4ae. 

38. Ear . 



• 

kana. 

14. I 



(V 

mu. 

39. Hair . 



* 

bala, ke§a* 

IS. Of me 

• 


tn5ra. 

40. Head . 



* 

munda. 

16. Mine . 

* 

• 

m5ra. 

41. Tongue 



• 

jibha. 

17. We . 

* 

! 

am mane. 

42. Belly 




peta. 

18. Of us 

* 

1 

9 

ammanahkara. 

43. Back 




pithi. 

19. Our. 

• ' * 


ammanankara. 

44. Iron * ■ 



* 

luha. 

20. Thou 

• 


tn. 

45. Gold 

<* 

• 

» 

srniiL 

21. Of thee 

* • 

* 

t6ra. 

46. Silver 

# 

* 

* 

rupa. 

22. Thine 


* 

tora. 

47. Father 

9 

9 

* 

bopa, bapa. 

23. You . 

* ' , ■ • 

- 

ttime. 

48. Mother 


9 

• 

ban ; (grandmother) ma., 

24. Of you 

* 

* 

tumbhara, (not respectful) 
tOra* 

49. Brother 


9 ■ 

* 

bhai, (among JBrahmanas) 
nana. 

25. Your 


• 

tumbhara, (not respectful) 

50, Sister 



. 

bhaiini, (am, ones HrrL hvn.n.nn.n.a ^ 


English. 


Gpya. 


English. 


OyiyI. 


r 





51. Man 

* 

• i 

manisa (homo) ; marda 

(vir). 

.52. Woman 

• 

* ! 

I 

til la ; (female) maikinia. 

.53. Wife 

* 

• 1 

rnaipa. 

.54. Child 

* 

! 

pila. 

.55. Son . 

• 

I 

• | 

pua. 

.56. Daughter . 

* 

• ! 

jhia. 

57. Slave . 

• 

* 

dasa. 

.58. Cultivator . 

* 

’ 

chasha. 

59, Shepherd . 

* 

1 

mendha-rakhuala. 

•60. God . 

• 

. 

Dia. 

61. Devil 

* 


asura, Saitan. 

62. Sun . 

- 

- 

surja. 

-63. Moon 

• 

- 

chida. 

64. Star . 

• 

• 

tara, tara. 

65. lire * 

* 

• 

| nia. 

•66. Water 

• 

• 

pani. 

67. House 

• 

* 

ghara. 

*68. Horse 

• 


ghoya. 

69. Cow . 

* 

* 

gai. 

70. Dog . 

* 

* 

kukkura. 

.71. Cat . 

* 

• 

bilei. 

72. Cock . 

• 

* 

kukura. 

73. Duck 

* 

• 

batak, hasa. 

'74. Ass . 

* 


gadha. 

75. Camel 

v 

• 

5ta. 

76. Bird . 

* 

* 

charhei. 

77. Go . 



ia- (root ). 


78. Eat 

• 

* 

t 

« | 

kha~. 

79. Sit . 

* 

* 

1 

has-. 

80. Come 

• 

* 

! 

as-. 

81. Beat 

• 

* 

* I 

mar-. 

82. Stand 

- 

• 


i thia hG-, 

83. Die 

• 


* 

mar-. 

84. Give 

• 


- 

de-. 

85. Run 

• 

* 

• 

daily-. 

86. Up . 

• 

• 


upare. 

87. Near 

■ 

« 

* 

pakhe. 

88. Down 

• 

*; 

* 

tale. 

89. Par 




dura. 


90. Before . . . age. 

91. Behind . . . pachhe. 

92. Who? . . . kae? . 

93. What ? . • . kaana, (in Bala sore) kisa 

94. Why ? kahiki, kimpa ? 

95. And .... ebang, 0. 

96. But. . . . kintn. 

97. If . . . • 3'ebS. 

98. Yes . . . j ha. 

99. No . . . . nahi. 

100. Alas - . • haya. , 

101. A father . . - eka bapa. 

102. Of a father . . eka bapa-ra. 

103. To a father . - §ka bapa-ku. 

104. From a father . - «ka bapa-tharn. 


STANDARD LIST OF WORDS AND SENTENCES IN THE ORIYA. 

(COLLOQUIAL) LANGUAGE. 


English. 

Oriya. 

English. 

Oj-iya. 

1. One c 

eka, gate, go tie. 

26. He . 

se. 

2. Two . 

dui. 

27. Of him 

fcara. 

3. Three 

tini. 

28. His . 

tara. 

4 Four 

chari. 

29. They 

semane. 

5. Five » 

picha. 

30. Of them 

semanahkara. 

6. Six . 

chha. 

31. Their 

sgmanahkara. 

7, Seven , 

sata. 

32. Hand 

hata. 

8. Eight 

afcha. 

1 33. Foot 

gora. 

9. Nine. 

naa. 

34. Nose 

naka. 

10. Ten .... 

da£a. 

35. Bye . 

akhi. 

11. Twenty 

kSrie. 

36. Month 

muha. 

12. Fifty . • . 

pacha^a. 

37. Tooth 

data. 

13. Hundred . 

4ae. 

38. Ear . 

kana. 

14, I . 

IV 

mu. 

39. Hair. 

bala, ke6a„ 

IS. Of me 

mOra. 

40. Head. 

munda. 

16. Mine .... 

m$ra. 

41. Tongue 

jibha. 

17. We „ 

\ 

nmmane. 

42. Belly 

peta. 

18. Of as 

ammanahkara. 

43. Back 

pithi. 

10. Our. 

ammanahkara. 

44. Iron . ' 

Inha. 

20. Thou 

tu. 

45. Gold 

stma* 

21. Of thee 4 

tSra. 

46. Silver . 

rtipa. 

22. Thine . 

tOra. 

47. Father 

bdpa, bapa. 

23. Ton . 

tume. 

48. Mother . , 

ban ; (, grandmother ) mi 

24 Of you 

tnmbhara, (not respectful) 
tora. 

49. Brother 

bhai, {among Brahmanm ) 
nana. 

25. Tour , . 1 

tnmbhara, (not respectful ) 

50. Sister 

Th'Jj n *i'. ~ .! .. n _«* 


English. ; 

i 

Opya. 

English. ) 

Opya* 

51. Man 

* 

i 

i 

manisa (homo) ; mar da 

(vir). 

78. Eat 

• 

! 

! 

• » 

kha-. 

-52. Woman 

• 

1 

• 1 

j 

tilla ; ( female ) maikinia. 

75. Sit . 

• 

! 

i 

bas-. 

.53. Wife 

* 

* 

maipa. 

80. Come 


1 

j 

as-. 

.54. Child 

• 

* i 

; 

i 

pila. 

81. Beat 


\ 

mar-. 

.55. Son . 


1 

* I 

1 

pua. 

82. Stand 


i 

thia h5-. 

.56. Daughter . 


# | 

i 

jhia. 

83. Die 


1 

* ! 

mar-. 

57. Slave. 


j 

| 

* ] 

dasa. 

84. Give 


* 

de-. 

58. Cultivator . 



ckasha. 

85. Run 



daiip. 

59 # Shepherd . 


• 

mendha-rakhuala. 

j 

86. Up . 


* 

upare. 

<60. God . • 


. 

Dia. 

87. Itfear 

« 

• 

pakhe. 

61. Devil 


■ 

, 

asura, Saitan. 

88. Down 

• 

• 

tale. 

62. Sun . 


. 

' 

surja. 

89. Far 

• 

• 

dura. 

<63. Moon 


- 

ckida. 

90. Before 


• 

age. 

64. Star . 


* 

tara, tar a. 

91. Behind 


• 

pachhe. 

65. Fire . 


• 

nia. 

92. Who? 


• 

kie P 

66. Water 


. ' ! 

pani. 

93. What ? . 


* 

kaana, (in Balasore ) kisa 

67. House 


• 

ghara. 

94. Why ? . 


v 

kahikij kimpa ? 

>68. Horse 


- 

ghdra. 

95. And . 


• 

ehangj 6. 

69. Cow . 


* 

gai. 

96. But . 



kintu. 

70. Dog . 


• 

kukkura. 

97. If . 


* 

3'ebe. 

71. Cat . 


• 

bilei. 

98. Yes 


* 1 

i 

! ha. 

72. Cock . 


* 

kukuya. 

. 

99. m . 

• • 

* 

nahi. 

73. Duck 


* 

t 

batakj hasa. 

100. Alas 

• 

• 

haya. 

"74. Ass . 


* 

gadha. 

101. A father . 


• 

eka bapa. 

75. Camel 


* 

Ota. 

102. Of a father 


* 

eka bapa*ra. 

76* Bird . 


• 

charhei. 

103. To a father 

- 

* 

eka bapa-ku. 

77. Go . 

• 


3a- (root ). 

104. From a father 


- 

Ska hapa-tharu. 


English. 


Orly s 0 


English 9 


Oriya. 


105. Two fathers 

106. Fathers 

107. Of fathers 

108. To fathers 

109. From fathers 

110. A daughter 

111. Of a daughter . 

112. To a daughter , 

113. From a daughter 

114. Two daughters . 

115. Daughters * 

116. Of daughters , 

117. To daughters 
1J8. From daughters 
119. A good man 


dui bapa. 


. bapa -manahkara . 

. bapa manahku, 

. bapa - manahka - th arix 0 
. jhia-tie. 

. jhia-tie-ra. 

. jhia-tie-ku. 

• jhia-tie-tharu. 
jorie jhia. 
jhia-mane. 
jhia-manankara. 
jhia -manahku. 
j hia-manahka-tharu . 
jane bhala Idka. 


132. Good 
133 a Better 

134. Best 

135. High 

136. Higher 

137. Highest 

138. A horse 

139. A mare 

140. Horses 

141. Mares 

142. A bull 

143. A cow 

144. Bulls 

145. Cows 

146. A dog 


. bhala. 

. apekhya kruta bhala. 
. sabu-tharu bhala. 

. ucha. 

. apekhya kruta ucha. 

. sabu-tharu ucha. 

. gdtie ghora. 

. go tie ghsri. 

. ghorii-mane. 

. gh{5rJ-mane. 

. gc5tae sandha. 

. gStae gai. 

. sandha-mane. 
gai-sabu, gai-mane. 
gOtie kukkura. 


120. Of a good man , 

. jane bhala lokara. 

147. A bitch 

. got, ie mai kukkura. 


12L To a good man , 

. jane bhala loka-ku. 

148. Dogs 

. k ukkura-sabu , kukkura* 

mane. 

122. From a good man 

- jane bhala l5ka-tharu. 

149, Bitches 

. mai k ukkura-sabu. 


123. Two good men . 

. dui jana bhala loka. 

150. A he goat , 

• gStih andira chheli. 


124. Good men 

. bhala loka-mane. 

151. A female goat . * 

* gstie mai chheli. 


125. Of good men 

* bhala loka-manahkara. 

152. Goats 

* chheli-sabu. 


126. To good men 

. bhala loka-manahku. 

153, A male deer . 

. gOtae andira harina. 


127. From good men 

. bhala loka-manahka-tharu . 

154. A female deer . 

• ^6ta© mai harina. 


128. A good woman . 

. jane bhala txlla. 

155. Deer 

. harina, 


129. A bad boy 1 

. jane manda balaka. 

156. 1 am 

• bue, mil achhi ; 

beu, ame achhu 

ame 

130. Good women 

. bhala tilla-mine. 

157. Thou art . 

, tu hua, achhu* tumd 
achha. 

hua, 

131. A bad girl 

. gatle manda balika. 

158. He is 

. se hue, achhi. 



English. 


Oriya. ;j English. 


159. We are 

ammane hen, achhn. 

1 

186. Thou beatest (Past 
Te7ise ) . 

160. Yon are . . . j 

tnme hua, aehha. 

i 

187. He beat (Past Tense') . 

161. They are . 

| 

semane hnanti, achkanti. 

188. We beat (Past Tense) . 

162, I was 

m3 thili. j 

1 

189. Yon beat (Past Tense ) 

163. Thou wast 

1 

tu thilu. | 

190. They beat (Past Tense ) 

164. He was 

se thila. 

191. I am beating 

165. We were , 

ammane thilu. 

192. I was beating 

166. Yon were 

tnme thila. 

193. I had beaten 

167. They were 

semane thile. 

194. I may beat 

168. Be . 

kua. 

' 

195. I shall beat 

169. To be 

heba»ku. 

196. Thon wilt beat . 

170. Being 

hen. 

197. He will beat 

171. Having been 

k<5i. 

198. We shall beat . 

172. I may be . 

m3 h5i pari. 

199. Yon will beat 

173. I shall be . 

m3 hebi. 

200. They will beat . 

174. I should be 

mora heba nchita. 

201. I should beat . 

175. Beat 

mara. 

202. I am beaten 

176. To beat . • 

mariba-ku. 

203. I was beaten 

177. Beating . 

maru. 

204. I shall be beaten 

178, Having beaten . 

mari. 

205. I go 

179. I beat 

mu mare, mari. 

206. Thon goest 

180. Thou beatest 

tu mara. 

207. He goes . 

181, He beats . 

se mare. 

208. We go 

182. We beat . 

ammane maru. 

209, Yon go 

183. Yon beat . 

tnme mara. 

210. They go . 

184. They beat 

semane maranti. 

211. I went 

185. I beat (Past Tense ) 

m3 marili. 

212. Thon wentest . 


Oriya, 

tu marlin, 
se mania. 

ammane marlin. 

[ tnme marila. 
semane marile. 
m3 maruackhi. 
mu maruthili. 
m3 marithili. 
m3 mari pari. 
m3 maribi. 
tu xnaribu. 
se mariba. 
ammane maribu. 
tnme mariba. 
semane maribe. 
mora mariba uchita, 
mu mara khaichhi. 
m3 mara kkaithili, 
m3 mara khaibi. 
mu Jae. 
tu 3*au. 
se ]ae„ 

&mmane jan. 
tnme }‘aa. 
sgmane Janti, pti. 
m3 pitbill, gall, 
tu pitbilu,, gain. 


English. 


Oriya. 


223. He went . _ 

214. "We went . — 

215. Yon. went 

216. They went 

217. Go . . 

218. (icing 

219. G-one 

220. What is yo nr mm e ? \ 

221. How old is this ho ise! ? 


2 22. How fai' is it firornn 
hero to Kashmir P 

‘223. How many sons wes 
there in jour f athlete 
house P 

224. I hare walked a loiig“j 
way to-day. 


jaikhila, gala. 


aammane Jaithilfij gain 


tonne jaiihila, gala. 


sei-mame Jaithile, gale. 


jam. 


% - 


•feteni kaana P 


eegldhflrara bayasa kete ? 


HKaiimira e-tharu kete dura? 


•3<Sra hapa-ghare keteli pua 
ao shknti ? 


onWjibesi bata dhalichki. 


225. The son of my nmole * 
is married to lis 
sister. 

:226. In the house is €lie 
saddle of tike wh ite 
horse. 


imoflraia llnruta-pna bhai tara 
Ih laiini -ko bibha hdi&chhi. 


(1H him j^hSrara Jin ghare 
aokfliE 


English. 


227. Put the saddle upon 

his back. 

228. I have beaten his son 

with many stripes. 

229. He is grazing cattle 

on the top of the 
hill. 

230. He is sitting on a 

horse under that 
tree. 

231. His brother is taller 

than his sister. 

232. The price of that is 

two rupees and a 
half. 

233. My father lives in that 

small house. 

234. Give this rupee to him 

235. Take those rupees 

from him. 

236. Beat him well and 

bind him with ropes. 

237. Draw water from the 

well. 

238. Walk before me 


239. Whose boy comes be- 

hind you ? 

240. Prom whom did you. 

buy that ? 

241. Prom a shopkeeper of 

the village. 


Oriya. 

ta pithi-re Jin kasha. 

mu ta pua-ku bahut beta-re 
mara marichhi. 

se pahiira upare g5ru 
charau-achhi. 

se gachha-mfile gotie ghSra 
a pa re basi-achbi. 

tara bhai tara bhauni-tharu 
denga. 

tara dam arhgi tanka. 

mora bapa sehi Sana gharati- 
re rake. 

ta-ku e tahka-ti dia. 

ta-tkaru se tanka- sabu nia. 

ta-ku khub mara 5 daiidi-re 
bandka. 

kua-ru pani karha. 
ilga-re chala. 

to pachha-re kaha, pua &su- 
acbhi ? 

kaha- tha.ru ta-ku kinila ? 

gara jane dakani-th3.ru. 


, Oriya— 230 
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Volume VI. 

Page 62 . — Specimen II of the Awadhl spoken in Lucknow District. In a review 
of this Volume of the Survey in ‘ Saraswati ’, a magazine published in Allahabad, for 
May, 1905, the specimens of the Awadhl of Lucknow are criticized, as incorrect, and the 
following alternative version of the second specimen is offered. It is from the pen of 
Pandit Syam Bihari Misra, whose home is in that District : — 


[No. 6.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Mediate Group. 

EASTERN HINDI, 

Awadhi Dialect. (District, Lucknow.) 

wri m h m ^ *rf¥ ^ fmv$ Tm 

\ T 5 fT 3 i ^ ^ ii tretfn \ 

♦ c\* 

qfr W Hf slfT^RT f^T I ®rff t w *RT 

tflT ?T fw% 1% cl^Ttt H I «i1w WFTC 

^ ^ fta «jft i fin wit Tfg 3»t f% 

h j cr^ Tr^ft t wi t ^ mm f % w 

?r \ g^riT w ¥^tt w hth fr 

^ WT HFCT ^ fa ^TfH I ¥>H <|faRT m HPT 

4 qfecr t ?miT i h ^rt ^ «nfa i srfcr hh? 

H I *RTcT fwr?T ^ 1 Wt 3falT *lfa % H% 
*irpr to t # i^Tcr tftft i ^ fan faiif h TO<?t 
HTg *pn ^ ^HFF ^ t%^T 4 ^ ^ II 


English. 

213. He went . 

214. We went . 

215. Yon went 

216. They went 

217. Go . 

218. Going 

219. Gone 

220. What is your name ? . 


Oriya. 

se Jaithila, gala, 
am mane JaitMlUj gain, 
tame Jaithila, gala. 

semane Jaithile, gale. 

‘jaa. 

*3 an. 

Jai. 

tfira ni kaana ? 


221. How old is this horse? 


222. How far is it from 

hero to Kashmir P 

223. How many sons are 

there in your father’s 
house P 

:224. I hare walked a long 
way to-day. 

:225. The son of my uncle 
is married to his 
sister. 

;226. In the house is the 
saddle of the white 
horse. 


e ghOrara bayasa kete ? 

Kasmlra e-tharu kete dura? 

t5ra bapa-ghare keteli pua 
aehhanti ? 

mu aji besl bata ebalichhi. 

mOra hhuruta-pua bhai tara 
bhaiini-ku bibb a hoiachhi. 

dhala ghorara Jin ghare 
achhi. 


English. 


227. Put the saddle upon 

his back. 

228. I have beaten Ms son 

with many stripes. 

229. He is grazing cattle 

on the top of the 
hill. 

230. He is sitting on a 

horse under that 
tree. 

231. His brother is taller 

than his sister. 

232. The price of that is 

two rupees and a 
half. 

233. My father lives in that 

small house. 

234. Give this rupee to him 

235. Take those rupees 

from him. 

236. Beat him well and 

bind him with ropes. 

237. Draw water from the 

well. 

238. Walk before me 


239. Whose boy comes be- 

hind you ? 

240. Prom whom did you 

buy that ? 

241. Prom a shopkeeper of 

the village. 


Oriya. 

ta pithi-re Jin kasha. 

mu ta pua-ku bahut beta-re 
rnara marickhi. 

se pahara upare gf5ru 
charau-achhi. 

se gachha-mnle go tie gbCra 
upare basi-ackhi. 

tara, bhai tara bhauni-tharu 
dehga. 

tara dam arhgi tanka. 

mora bapa seki sana gharati- 
re rake. 

ta-ku e tanka- ti dia. 

ta-tharu se tanka- sabu nia. 

ta-ku khub mara 5 daxidi-re 
bandha. 

kua-ru pani karba. 

mo aga-re chala. 

t <3 pachha-re kaha pua ftau- 
achhi P 

kaha-tharu ta-ku kinila ? 

giira jane dokani-tharu. 


Oriya — 230 
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Volume VI. 

Page 62 . — Specimen II of the AwadhI spoken in Lucknow District. In a review 
of this Volume of the Survey in ‘ Saraswati a magazine published in Allahabad, for 
May, 1905, the specimens of the Awadhl of Lucknow are criticized as incorrect - , and the 
following alternative version of the second specimen is offered. It is from the pen of 
Pandit Syarn Bihari Mi£ra, w 7 hose home is in that District : — 


[No. 6.] 

INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Mediate Group. 

EASTERN HINDI, 

Awadhi Dialect. (District, Lucknow.) 

siTcfi nfe ft sip! ^rr^tx ft HTfexnft fkf&n x% \ 

^fftfx xw fft ft m ^x^r^tx ^ *rfe ft fexirr fft fftfftfx 

I ftfexiT *TT3i W sfeRT ^ ii vswfa \ 

♦ 0\* 

fttx fe?R ft Rf SiffeiT fftjTT 1 Wfe ft fe^T ^ 3FTPRfj[ *RT 

ftfe fa?T *t xft fwt fft cRTft ft i ^fxw w 373 mm 

ftf zpt ^ *rcram«r ftfe i usttx fft 

ftfe XT | cR ^SR^TX XTftt *lftt ft ft ^ TXRT fe*J 
XT I ^TH R«5'f V3TTX IXlcft ft ft Wftf 'SXT ft 

ft ftx ftfe fft ^r? fm *ufa i ftto ft nfft 

ft qfftgcr ft cRiXTX t ft ftf ^ft ^Tfft I ^TfcT iRf 
ftftt ^IXRT ft I cR SRRT fXHR ^ I wt ftfwr ftjft ft 

xiw t ft *ixm hhr ^rrft i ftfe fen fe^Tf *r ftf ixrftt 
^RT XtTg 151X X|ftf ft *3Tffe xft ffer ft ft XPRT SR ’Sffe « . 
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TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Yak-giiw-ma yakai-lambardar-ke nankisari bitiya rabai. Jab wabi-ld 

One-village-in one-landlorcl-of little daughter was. When her 

umiri swara-satrab-bars-ki bbai, tab lambardar-ka wab.i-ke-biyab.-ki 

age sixteen-seven teen-years-of became , then tlie-landlord-to her-marriage-of 

phikiri barhi. Wabe-beriya naii-baman-ka bolay-ka larika 

anxiety increased. At-that-time barber-brahman-to called-having a-boy 

dbHrhai patbaini. Tliore-dinan-me eku larika mila. Wahi-se 

to-seareh-for he-sent. A-few-days-in one boy was-found. Rim-with 

bitewa-ka banabantu bana, auru bamanu pbchha-ga au biyahe-ki 

the-girl-of horoscope agreed , and the-brdhman ioa$-consulted and marriage-of 

tayari bbai. Larika-ka bapu awa, au ley-dey-ka 

arrangement took-place. The-boy-of father came, and taking-giving-of 
bat-kabaw boy-lag. Ha jar rupaya babutu kabe sune 

word-saying to-be-began. A-thousand rupees much on-talking on-liearing 
tbik bba. Tab lambardar raji-khusi-te gbarai ge au 

settled became. Then the-landlord pleamre-with to-house went and 

barat-ka dinu bada-ga. DuPha-ka bapu pandrab 

wedding-procession-of day fixed-became. Bridegroom-of father fifteen 

bajar barati lai-lcai, bari-dhum-dbam-fce 

thousand member s-of -procession taken-having , great-pomp-show-with 

dul a bini-ke-gbarai awa, auru duware-ki caru hoy-lagi. 

to-bride' s-house came , and doorway-of ceremony to-be-began. 

Hom-dacbebhina-ke-magai-ma pandit-se takrar bwai-gai, au lathi 

Fire-sacrifice-gift-of- demanding -in the-priest-with dispute occurred, and bludgeons 

chalai-lagi. Bahut manai dunau-kaiti gbayal bhe. Tab 

to-be-wielded-began. Many men both-sides wounded became. Then 

barat risay ebali. Wahe-beriya gaw-ke bhale-manus 

wedding-party being-angry departed. At-that-time the-village-of good-men 

yakattba hwai-kai barat manay-laye. Cbautbe-din 

together become-having the-marriag e-party appeased. On-the- fourth- day 

biwahu bba, au barati-lwag bkatu-barhar khusl-te 

the-marriage took-place, and procession-people rice-great-food pleasure-with 
kbaini, au bida bwai-kai ap a ne-gharai aye. 

ate, and leave-taking taken-place-having to-their-own-house came. 





EASTERN HINDI. 233 

Page 86, 1. 10. —I say here that the AwadM of Rae Bareli closely resembles that of 
the west of Partabgarh. The writer of the review of this volume of the Survey in 
* Saraswati ’ for May, 1905, who states that he has lived for thirty-seven years in Rae 
Bareli and speaks the dialect as his native tongue, writes that this is true only for those 
parts of Rae Bareli that adjoin Partabgarh. He states that elsewhere not only is it 
different, but is the centre of the tract the language of which is rightly named Baiswarx 
(see page 9) . As a specimen of this £ Baiswarl 5 , as spoken in other parts of Rae Bareii, 
he gives the following version of the specimen given on pp. 81 and 85 for "West Partab- 
garh. It will be seen that there are considerable differences : — 



it 


TOL. I, ?ABT X. 
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TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Yak-gaw-ma yakai-laxnbardar-ke nanhisari bitiya rahai. Jab wahi-ki 

One-village-in one-landlord- of little daughter was. When her 

umiri swara-satrah-bars-ki bhax, tab lambardar-ka wahi-ke-biyah-ki 

age sixteen-seventeen-years-of became , then the-landlord-to her-marriage-of 
phikiri barhi. Wahe-beriya nau-baman-ka bolay-ka larika 

anxiety increased. At-that-time barber-brahman-to called-having a-boy 

dbSrbai patbaini. Thore-dinan-ml eku larika mila. Wahi-se 

to-search-for he-sent. A-few-days-in one boy was-found. Rim-with 

bitewa-ka banabantu bana, aura bamanu pBchba-ga au biyahe-ki 
the-girl-of horoscope agreed, and the-brahman was-consulted and marriage-of 

tayari bbai. Larika-ka bapu awa, au ley-dey-ka 

arrangement toolc-place. The-boy-of father came, and taking-giving-of 

bat-kabaw boy-lag. Hajar rupaya. babutu kabe sune 

word-saying to-be-began. A-thousand rupees much on-talking on-liearmg 

tbik bba. Tab lambardar raji-kliusi-te gbarai ge au 

settled became. Then the-landlord pleasure-with to-house went and 

barat-ka dinu bada-ga. Dul a ha-ka bapu pandrab 

wedding-procession-of day fixed-became. Bridegroom-of father fifteen 

hajar barati lai-kai, barx-dbum-dbam-te 

thousand member s-of -procession taken-having, great-pomp-show-with 

duPhini-ke-gharai awa, aura duware-ki caru hoy-lagi. 

to-bride' s-house came, and doorway-of ceremony to-be-began. 

Hom-dacbehbina-ke-mSgai-ma pandit-se takrar hwai-gai, au lathi 

Fire-sacrifice-gift-of -demanding-in the-priest-with dispute occurred, and bludgeons 

chalai-lagi. Bahut manaf dunau-kaiti gbayal bbe. Tab 

to-be-wielded-began. Many men both-sides wounded became. Then 

barat risay ehali. Wahe-beriya ggw-ke bhale-manus 

wedding-party being-angry departed. At-that-time the-village-of good-men 

yakattha hwai-kai barat manay-laye. Chautbe-din 

together become-having the-marriag e-party appeased. On-the-fourth-day 

biwahu bha, au barati-lwag bbatu-barbar khusi-te 

the-marriage took-place, and procession-people rice-great-food pleasure-with 
khaini, au bida bwai-kai ap a ne-gharai aye. 

ate , and leave-taking taken- place-having to-their-o ton-house came. 
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Page 86, 1. 10 . — I say here that the Awadhl of Rae Bareli closely resembles that of 
the west of Partabgarh. The writer of the review of this volume of the Survey in 
* Saraswati ’ for May, 1905, who states that he has lived for thirty-seven years in Rae 
Bareli and speaks the dialect as his native tongue, writes that this is true only for those 
parts of Rae Bareli that adjoin Partabgarh. He states that elsewhere not only is it 
different, but is the centre of the tract the language of which is rightly named Baiswari 
(see page 9). As a specimen of this c Baiswari ’, as spoken in other parts of Rae Bareli, 
he gives the following version of the specimen given on pp. 81 and 85 for "West Partab- 
garh. It will be seen that there are considerable differences 
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TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Tak-gaw-ma yakai-lambardar-ke nanhisarl bitiya rahai. Jab wahi-kl 

One-village-in one-landlord-of little daughter was. When her 

umiri swara-satrah-bars-ki bhax, tab lambardar-ka wahi-ke-biyah-ki 

age sixteen-seventeen-years-of became , then the-landlord-to her-marriage-gf 

phikiri barhx. "Wahe-beriya naii-baiman-ka bolay-ka larika 

anxiety increased. At-t hat -time harber-brdhman-to called-having a-boy 

dburbai pathaini. Thore-dman-ml eku larika mila. Wahi-se 

to-search-for he-sent. A-few-days-in one boy was-found. Him-with 

bitewa-ka banabantu bana, auru bamanu pt!chha-ga au biyabe-ki 

the-girl-of horoscope agreed , and the-brahman was- consulted and marriage-of 

tayari bbai. Larika-ka bapu awa, au ley-dey-ka 

arrangement took-place. The-boy-of father came , and taking-giving-of 

bat-kahaw boy-lag. Hajar rupaya. bahutu kabe sune 

word-saying to-be-began. A-thousand rupees much on-talking on-hearing 
tbik bba. Tab lambardar raj’i-khusl-te gbarai ge au 

settled became. Then the-landlord pleasur e-wit h to-house went and 

barat-ka dinu bada-ga. Dul a ha-ka bapu pandrab 

wedding-procession-of day fixed-became. Bridegroom-of father fifteen 

hajar baratl lai-kai, barl-dhum-dbam-te 

thousand member s-of -procession talcen-having, great-pomp-show-with 

dul a hini-ke-gharai awa, aura duware-ki earn hoy-lagi. 

to-bride' s-house came, and doorway-of ceremony to-be-began. 

Hom-dachchbina-ke-magai-ma pandit-se takrar hwai-gai, au lathi 
Fire-sacrifice-gif t-of -demanding-in the-priest-with dispute occurred , and bludgeons 

chalai-lagi. Bahut manal dunau-kaiti ghayal bhe. Tab 

to-be-wielded-began. Many men both-sides wounded became. Then 

barat risay chall. Wahe-beriya ggw-ke bhale-manus 

wedding-party being-angry departed. At-that-time the-village-of good-men 

yakattha hwai-kai barat manay-laye. Obautbe-din 

together become-having the-marriag e-party appeased. On-the- fourth- day 

biwahu bha, au baratl-lwag bhatu-barbar khusi-te 

the-marriage took-place, and procession-people rice-great-food pleasure-with 
khaini, au bida bwai-kai ap a ne-gharai aye. 

ate. and leave-taking taken-place-havmg to-their-own-house came. 
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Page 86, 1. 10 . — I say here that the Awadhl of Rae Bareli closely resembles that of 
the west of Partabgarh. The writer of the review of this volume of the Survey in 
‘ Saraswati 5 for May, 1905, who states that he has lived for thirty-seven years in Rae 
Bareli and speaks the dialect as his native tongue, writes that this is true only for those 
parts of Rae Bareli that adjoin Partabgarh. He states that elsewhere not only is it 
different, but is the centre of the tract the language of which is rightly named Baiswari 
(see page 9). As a specimen of this ‘ Baiswari ’, as spoken in other parts of Rae Bareli, 
he gives the following version of the specimen given on pp. 81 and 85 for West Partab- 
garh. It will be seen that there are considerable differences : — 


2 % 
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INDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Mediate Group. 

EASTERN HINDI. 

Awadhi Dialect. Rae Bareli.- 

mmm % i?l mm ftf?r t! s ^ ^ftm ffa 

t% i m ^rf ^rf%rt t% i sprr eft *rf prf ' 

Tf ?r i ^t Rfecr mm tMh t? ^ 

fa€t cf'TT wstW ^ ?pr ^TfHT 3 RT i srrar f^r Rfefr tfiN fm 

wff wt cj*r mtm p^f?r ^nt ^tt It s gw ^t ^tt ^Tfn wr 

% 1 ff*F m ^f?W Hit 5??TT 5^TT Til ^TRT S *Tf 

fm mmm wf* Wf% fwfa t% i t? st5rtft *r It ^€ki 

^rr sfrstft *r ^ s toNt % mfa fmwm m HHuft mm *rft 

* °\ 

m \ *rft sft CRT RftrgcT gTTf %T mfc f^WTfer It I ^ irff 

^t wra % fm wf grrf *it ^ft It differ *rft sitt ii 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 

Yakan-ke ghar-inl katka hoti-rakai. Un 

One (-man) -of the-house-in a (-religious) -recital was-lahing-place. He 

ggw-bbare-ka nyauta din-rakai. Sunawaiyau-ma eku Ahirau 

the-iohole-village-to invitation given-hacl. The-audience-among one cowherd- also- 

rakai. Katka sunai-ki-beriya wabu rwawa bahut karai. Ji 

was. The-recital « t-t he- time-dj -hearing he weeping much made. What 

pandit katka blcbati rahai, ui wahi-ka premi iani-kai 

IP audit recital reading was, he him of-a-religious-tnm-of-mind considering ■ 

niki-tana baithawai an khub kbatir karai. Yak din pandit 

in-a-good-way made-him-sit and much respect made. One day the-Randit 

pueben ki, bbagani bhai, turn yatbia rwawati kalie-ka. bau ? Tuna 

aslccd that, ‘Sir brother, yon so-much weeping why are? Yon 

ka ka jani-parat-hai ? Yab snni-kai Ahir a wa aurau iwar 

what what understand ?’ This heard-having the-cowherd still-more violently 

jivar rwawai-lag. Wah bwala ki, ‘MahAaj, more eku bliaisi 

violently to-iceep-began. He said that, ‘ Reverend- Sir, to-me one she-buffalo 

biyani-rahai. Wab najaryay-gai an parauna-ka nagaebyay na dei. 

calved-had. She hecame-sich and the-calf to-approach not allowed. 
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Parauna din-bhari Chilian an sajhall-jun 

The-calf the-whole-day lowed and at-evemng-time 
Pandit, tum a hS din-bhari chillati-hau. 

O- Pandit, you-also the-whole-day lowing-art. 


mari-ga. Wahi-kl tana, 

died. This-of manner , 

Yahi-te mahi-ka deru 

This-from me-to fear 


lagat-hai, ki katau tunPhu na waln-ki nakit mari-jaw.’ 

seizes, that by-chance you-also not ii-of like may-die.' 


The Pree Translation is as on p. 83, except that in this version it is not stated that 
it was the Pandit who had issued the invitation to the recitation. This is correct, for 
such an invitation is not issued by the Pandit reciter, but by the householder who 
engages him for the ceremony. 


Page 185 . — As noted in the Addenda Minora to page 26, a new edition of Mr. Buraia! s 
■Chbattisgarbi Grammar, was brought out in 1921, under the editorship of Pandit Lochan 
Prasad Kavya-vinod. That gentleman has very kindly sent me the following version 
of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, in the Chhattisgarhi spoken in the District of 
Paipur, which has been carefully revised by scholars of that locality. It may therefore 
be taken as a correct example of at least one form of that dialect, which, of course, 
varies from place to place, and also according to the personal equation of the speaker. 
The grammar is the same as that shown on pp. 28 and 29, the only important exception 
being that the genitive singular of pronouns ends in -JeJiar instead of -bar. Thus okhar, 
instead of okar, of him. Similarly tekhar, of that, and ekhar, of this. In the original, 
as sent by the Pandit, no distinction is made between short e and long e, or between 
•short o and long o. In preparing the specimen for the press, I have thought it best not 
to attempt to mark these distinctions on my own authority, and hence I have left every 
e and. o without any diacritical mark. I must add that the interlinear translation is 
.mine, aud that I alone am responsible for it. 
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[No. 44.] 

SNDO-ARYAN FAMILY. Mediate Group. 

ChhattisgarhI or Laria. (District Raipur.) 

to *r%-# tzt i tNre-ro-t w\z-^x t ^t-tit 

cfffTO % ’fiTTT TOT-TIT TO f 1 <?t ft-fT TpN TOt-TTOT Tfw ir-T[T 

tts fffw i fir# ffsi-# *rt-t ft wtTOFfT to sto-tot to fharr- 
sfhft-TTT #-# fro ttort fror to to wz-wz titot to-# tot 

TO WTOR-W TO OTfaff I Tit TIT st%T cpffTTT TffTT TO itTO 

T^TT TfTOT TO WTfW I TO ft-TO T#t TOT-# TTT TOT TORTT TO 

tit-# Tt Trrfro i ft-ir ft-TtT #sr tott totr-to %ctr TstTO i ft 

' t^TT-# %Z srff TO<T Tfw TTO *ITfTO frro TR WTOTT % Tfl-TO 

°\ 

RTOT ItTH ^Tt-# W8TT-TO TTfR I ft! ft-TTT Tff faffTR I TO ft-TTT 

\3 C\ CS^ 

T TTcF-% TOR TO TOT TR-R Til TTTflR # RtT ^T TO~# 

#fRTORff#TT-Trr tot-% *rrt-TT frorl, to W g/t! toir tor If i 
<tto-# r^tt wr T^T-^ft to |ff to ftTO to TrfWf % Rtr-fr 

TTO It-# TO fflfr, TOT TR-TTT Tiff l W (TtT TTTOiT TRR-# 
wm Tff TO I ^t-TiT R f f TRRi 1 TOR# 3R % #t-TO TOT 
Tffrer i ft-¥T ItT# ^tffT m tfw-11% % ftro to 

ftTO TOT*# $fe TO TO I ftTO TOT-TO ffffT-TT TOT TOT-TIT TOcT 
IfTOT l TOT-t ftTPC #t-R TOR TO TO ft-TO ft-TTT ft<TO- 
% ITT fTtt TTTfTT ! TO €TTO V&J TiffT # ff-TO TO TO-TT 
W. It-# TO f^?T TTO-TO TORT TTOTT-f T f ffflR I If <TtT 
TOTJT TOR # #tT Tff TTT I #TRT W | cfT ftRT 

^T-"fT TO*f ^ffTOT-TTf # TTRTTT It^t ff RTT # TT^-TfT 

TffTT | TO #TOt-t ^ft TOR XRft TffTT ^ I RTft 

ft ft HTfT TK’ft, TtT-TT # JRtt TOTiT TTT TTtTT It ?l# Tf%Tf % ? 

TOT TOT? TT^R ; 1RR Tff t-TTT TOT | TO 

f t-TO TO-TTf ^ TITTTf TtTfTO II 


chhattIsg-arhi oe earia. 
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it^iT if hh im-i tfii i i-it in it-^t ^ttii <?f 
iftwit mm ^fii s m it-it nw mn €ferr-irf gfwi 

% hr ifr hi ftcr % f 11 it-it fit ’lit irf 

HU % i lllf-lt ITT ^T-¥T 111T H % H-1T % 

hi i i-w fi-ii fr-it ffm H *TST IT -1 iff 1^1 I 

cn 1 MT Hflt H-i 1 T-H 11 T 1 Hfll I 11 ft-ft HR 

1 TT-H lifll # HI. 1 H 1 IT f^l-t Hr ll-u iff itii ^ 

' fr 

Itr 1!%-H iff Zlfl I iafr-t 1-1T H-H 1HS1 iff ftlT W 
iff" ffi t-il i-it m lit fiftu ii ih irii i ^i-^t 

1 THW-H trgfw-Hl-H WITl-t Is % citif-lT HIT Hi fw# 
^mr-wfii iw-finft Hicr 11 i i-it fi-% itwT ^rat 
liff i % hit ii ffi-t itt ii-i ii, itr-it wN-w it 

11 Iff HI I It-IT It 1H1 1ft Hit H3T 1111 Hit 

^Tt-1T % 1 ITT Ilf if iftlT it 11 tfll-%, Hit HIT HI 
1T11 HI ; 1H1 11 tfll, HIT nil It 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ek-man°khe-ke du beta rahin. Okhar-sab-le ehhote-har apan-dada-la 
Om-man-of two son were. Tliem-from the-younger his-ovm-father-io 

kahis ke, ‘ hamar-bata-la blt-de. ! Tau o-har jaun pfjl-pas a ra rahis, 

mid that, ‘ my-share dividing-give .’ Then he what property teas, 

te-la blt-dibis. Thor a ke-din-ke gaye-le o ehhok a ra-har 

that. he-dividing-gave. A-feic-days-of going-on that boy 


sab-mal-mata-au-paisa-kauri-la le-ke 

all-property-and-pice-cowries taken-liaving 


dusar-des-ma 
another -land-in 


ant-pant 
prodigal 
baehhar 
year 

mare-lagis. 

to-die-began 

ja-ke 

gone-having 

paihoway. 

sent. 


khar a cha 
expenditure 
tliauka 
' severe famine 
Tab o-har 

Then he 
rahe-lagis. 
to-remain-began . 
O-bapura-ke 


kar-ke 
made-having 
dukal 


nikar-gay, 

forth-ioent, 

phSk-daris. 

burnt-uv. 


pans, 

fell, 


ap an - sa b - j ay a j at-la 
his-oicn-all-property 
an ehhokar bapura 

and the-boy 1 poor-fellow 


au 
and 
Wahi 
That 

bhSkhan: 

of-lmnger 


wabi-gaw-ke 

that-village-of 

O-har o-la 
Be him 

pet nahl 


ek 


a 


Tha t-poor- fellow- of belly not 


ro] suw ra 
daily mine 
bharat-rahis, 
he-was-filling , 


jhan basndhh-a-ghar 
person inhabitant’ s-house ' 

charaye-bar khet-me 
feeding -f 'or field-in 

ekhar-khatir okhar 
this-for his ' 
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man laTehais ke ‘ mahO-har suw a ra-pila khaye-ke bbusa-la khatew.’ 
mind longed that ‘ I-too swine-young-ones eating-of chaff I-may-eat.’ 
■ O-hS o-la nahi milis. Tab o-la ye-bat-ke sudli ais, 
That-even him- to not iccs-got. Then Mm-to this-tUng-of memory came , 
au apan*man-me kake-lagis ke, ‘ mor-dada-ghar-ke 

and his-own-mind-in to-say-he-legan that, { my father* s-howe-of 

k a miy a-saujiya-la pMkat-le khaye-bar niil a tke, au mai ibi 

lnlov.rers-servants-to throwmg-awoy-by eating-for is-being-got, and I here 
bbfikhan marat-liau. Ekbar-le bbaJuk apan-dada-meri cbal-deliau. 

of-hunger dying-am. This-than rather my-own-father-near Twill-set-out, 


au 

okhar-mer 

kahihau 

ke, “ tor-le 

begar ho-ke 

ehal-dihew, 

■ -and 

him-near 

T-will-say that, “thee from apart become-having 

I-set-oui, 

tekhar 

phal-la 

payew. 

Mai tor 

laika kahaye-ke 

jog nahi 

of- that 

thefruit 

I-received. 

I thy 

son of -being-called 

worthy not 

,.rv 

aw. 

Mc-la tai 

k uchhu 

samajb.” 5 

Ai'sane gun-ke 

o-bar 


Me thou 

anythin g 

consider .” ’ 

Thus considered-having he 


apan-dada-mer cbalis. O-bar tbor a k e-dux iha gaye-rahis-hohai ke 

his- own father -near went. Tie a-short-distance gone-had that 

okbar au okbar-dada-ke bhgt bhai-gay. Okbar-dada-lxar duriba-le 
of -him and hicfaiher-of meeting tcck-ffo.ce. His-fallicr distance from 

apan-beta~k awat dekhis. Taha-le okbar-ji-me khusl amay-gay 

Ms-own-son coming saw. Thereupon his-soul-in happiness filled-became 

au o-bar o-la potar-ke ebuma lihe-lagis. Tab cbbokba 

and he Mm-to embraced- having a-Iciss he-toolc. Then the-boy 
bapuia kahis ke, c roai-har tor-mer-le begar lio-ke 

■thc-poor fellow said that, 1 1 t hee-nearf coin apart become-having 

ehal-dihgw, tekhar-bar phal-la Bhagawan-har de-dihis. Mai tor laika 

departed, thatfor thefruit God gave. I thy son 

kahaye-ke jog nahi aw. Mo-la tai kuchhu samajh.’ 

of -being-called worthy not am. Me thou anything consider .’ 

Tab okhar-dada-lxar apan-saujiya-la kahis ke, ‘bane-asan dhoti 
Then his father his-own-servant-to said that, 1 good-very loin-cloth 
nikar-ke babu-la pahira-de, au ag s tbi-me mud a ri au paw-me 

produced-having my-son-to clothe, and finger-on ring and feet- on 

pan a hx pahira-de. Ab khabo pibo maja kav a bo; ka-bar 

shoes put-on. How we-will-eat we-will-drink rejoicing we-will-do ; because 

ke xuor laika mare-barobar bo-gay e-rabis-bai, tekhar aj nawa janam 

that my son dead-equal-to had-become, his today new birth 

bbais; gaway-gaye-rahis, te-la payew.’ Au o-man sabe-kabS kirns! 
became ; he-had-been-lost , him Tgot.’ And they every-one rejoicing 

mamye-lagin. 
to-celebrate-began. 
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Okbar 

His 

tau dhol a ki 
then drum 
puchhis ke, 
asked that. 


bare laika 
big son 
bajat 
playing 

{ haniar-ilia 
c our-in-house 


khet-mg rahis. Te-har jab ghar-mer a is, 
the-field-in was. He when home-near came, 
simis., Tab o-bar ek-jhan-kamiya-la balay-ke 

heard. Then he one-person-servant called-having 

kaye bot-bai ?’ Tab o-bar batais ki, 
what happening-is ?’ Then he explained that,. 


‘ abbi tor 
c just-now thy 


bbai ais-bai. Tekbare-bar tor-dada-har nevOta kare-hai, 

brother come-is. That-for thy -father feast made-has. 


ka-bar ke o-bar 

because that he 

risay-gay, au 
became-angry, and 
bahir a-ke 

outside come-hamng 


bane-bane ay-gav. ! 
well-in-all-respects arrived. 
gkar-mg naliT gais. 
house-in not went. 
o-la manaye-lagis. 
him to-appease-began. 


E-la sun-ke o-har 

This heard-having he 

Tab okbar da da-bar 

Then his father 

Tab o-har apan-bap-la 

Then he Ms-own- father-to 


kahis ke, ‘dekh, mai anek-din-le 

said that, ‘ behold, I many-days-froni 

au fcor-kalie-la nahi tarew. 

and thy-spoken-word not transgressed. 

ek-than chberi-pila ghalay nabi 

a-single she- goat-young -one even not 

apan-sangi-jawariba-sang maja 

my-oimi-companions-frimcls-with rejoicing 


tor-sang-la nahi chhorew, 

thy-company not I -abandoned, 

Tabbo-le tal-har mo-la 
Nevertheless thou me-to 

diye, je-ma mai-bar 

thou-gavest, which-in I 

kar a fc§w. Jaim-bar 

I-might-have-made. (He-) who 


mal-bast-la putariya-manan-la 
the-property harlots-to 

aye dekh-ke okhar-khatir 
come seen-having him-for 
okbar-dada-bar kabis ke, 1 
his-f other said that, 
jaun-kuchhu hawai taun-sab 

whatever is that-all 


khaway-ke baithe-hai, taune-la tai-har 

given-to-eat-having sat-has, him thou 

new®fca-hakarx karat-has.’ E-la sun-ke 

feast-calling ma king-art.’ This heard-having ■ 

tai-hnr sab-din-le mor-sange-me has; mor-mer 

‘ thou all-days me-with art; me-near 

tore ay. To-la to uehhah 

thine is. Thee-to verily rejoicing ■ 


kare-cbabi, au khusi manay-cbabi, 

to-make-is-proper, and happiness to-celebrate-is-proper, 

tor bhal mare-barobar bo-gay e-rabis-bai, tekbar 
thy brother clead-equal-to had-become, his 

bhais ; gaway-gaye^-rahis, te-la payeu.’ 

became; he-hacl-been-losi, him I-got. i 


kabe-bar ke e 

because that this 

aj nawa janair 

today new birth 
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Page 195. I am also indebted to Pandit Lochan Prasad Kavya-vinod for the 
following revised version of the second specimen of the Chhattisgarhl of Bilaspur which 
was prepared by Mr, Pyarelal Gupta, a gentleman who is a resident in that district, and 
who is a well-known author. As in the preceding specimens, in the transliteration, I 
do not mark the difference between, long and short e and o. 
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Mediate Group. 

EAST BEN HINDI. 

OhhattIsgarhi or Laria. (District Bilaspttr.) 

tpst-ot to-ttt Tf%sr i x-wx tot 

Tfw 1 ^XZ-^X *T¥T5T¥-% ^Fra-TffTT I ^ *TT¥- 

¥T xfxm xm-xx ^rrf¥ i <ft fron^r-TOfr ^ T’f^r i <rorr 

^PC TFIcT ! ^TO-¥T ffer W-T ¥T^ (TtT 3ff! 

*ra-¥ i zxx-wx % iiK ^t 4 *re-% to-# z xtx-xx i ^rt 

C\ ^ 

llT-fT WT-TTT XiJZl I cTf 3PRf % 

*Ttferm-w t zki i m zxx wfw W eft sWr ^rtfenrslf xnx \ 

0\ C\ 

^fr^^r-TO zxj-^ xnx-% wt *r i mx~^x ^rfw % If wN 

^TcT-^rr ^ftfent-¥^T xm-^j f%Tcrt¥ ¥tt ¥ i <rr ^t-^rr 

ww-tr ^nmt-srr i-*rrif i m w fr-^rrft i zxx-^x 

& 

^rf%¥ Wtr ¥lt-^T-^T¥ WcPftT cTtr ^fq^TT W*Tc?-¥ *T-WT Sr wi%-%% 
cT4 W ^-¥TT ft^T SRTTTf I <ft WX-WX # ftl-tjTT ¥*TR 

<ft ftt-^TT ^T¥T-¥Tf I m ZTJ-TX ¥ff¥¥ ^ *T¥TOT TOT \ 
^T¥¥-#r i w&'-m ttt ^ inw wx i 

xr^x-4x mx-^x faxxtrz xifxM % hitfw W tot f^TfaTr wxz-% 

¥T *rftf cT¥ ^ %xftx ^T-TTT ¥¥ Tf%«T I ¥t-¥iT TOT tfw I 

m If ¥t-^n xj$x % w-t (ftr w *rt-¥ i cpt t 

xifzxt % iftT ¥if *t%-% w-ir it ^r-wt ^rr *rt-% 
TOT-Trf ^Izrr %^-xx \ xx x-^x ^ *rr* wt *p£-e¥ i %-^tt 
xm. ¥TT-^tcr «PT-% I Xi-Xfc f^^TT-^TT ^ I ¥T%¥-1T ZTT-tr 

C\ 

xf^ % w-t zit iNr* iri-WT xm i ^r ¥t ?t¥ttw mx- 

Q \ C \ 6^ 

¥T XXXt lfwr-^T %¥t ^TT ! m m^x-wx. wx-^x xfm % t- 

♦ °\ 

XiX ZXJ-WX TORT-^fr cTT Sr W W ff %X-XT \ XXX 

H 3T¥HT^f 1 ^ ^ ^cITfr (ft ¥>¥TTft-5T ITfTTW i 
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i 2RT-W 41%^ 

^-t z*\ M tt 4ri wm-^i m fmm i zxj Sr *ftf^TRrf 

# *TT3 ffer # 3RT-T WTf <TtT ^lf-^-*R WT *R~¥ I m t' 
t 3TFT ^Tt *TSf-% ^ % ft ^T <^T TO-% WT-Trf 

€$-WT | ^T T^TTS 1TR ^Tt TO-% W <?T-3ri | cR 

35I-# <| ^K frt I t-^TT % W *RT HTO I ^MX WTcf 

^RT # VtX ^T-1T W^T-^lft-HT # TR-Tfw | CRT ^TT5f 

wzt-ttt mzi fra i era lr wf mjZT-w mzi *ra-% i #ra 

^xn m^x m$m i ^ra-¥T ftirar-Trf srgsFgra 

♦ ♦ 

^Rr i ^eriw ^rff** tt *rra i If frc-*ra i ^t zxj-^t 

C\ 

^cHJ^ I £TFfT f%T<?T*T ^TcT-^T WcTT^-t I iifq?rT-^T WT% % || 

C\ * N 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ek-tban gaw-ina kewat afir kewTin rah in. Te-kar ek-tban laika 

One village-in a-fisherman and a-fisheriooman icere. Them-of one son 

rakis. Kewat-har mahajan-ke rupiya lagat-rahis. Tau ek din saw-bar 
was. The-fisherman banker-of money owed. Then one day the-banker 

rupiya mSge-bar ais. Tau siyan-man gkar-m§ na rahay. Laika gliar 

motiey to-demand came. Then tlie-elders house-in not icere. Tke-loy house 

rakbat baitlie-rakay. Saw-liar pHebhis, £ kas-re, babu, tor dal-dada-man 
guarding seated-ioas. The-banJcer ashed, ‘ well, boy, thy mother-fat her-(plur.) 

kaha gaye-bai ? 5 Tura-har kahis ke, e mor dal gaye-hai ek-ke du kare-bar, 
where gone-are ?' The-boy said that, ‘my mother gone-is one-of tico making -for, 

an dada-har kata-ma kata rudhe-bar gaye-hawai.’ Tab saw-bar kathay 

and father thorns-in thorns fencing-for gone-is: Then the-banker said 

ke 5 £ kaise gotkiyat-has, re tura?’ Tab tura kabis, £ mai to 

that, ‘ how are-you-tallcing, 0 boy ? ’ Then the-boy said, ‘ I 

tbauka gotbiyatbau, Saw.’ Otek-ml tura-ke au saw-ke 

Thereupon the-boy-of and the-banker-of 


true am-saying. Sir : 


bbai-gay. 

Saw-bar kabis ke. 

{ tai jaun 

bat-la 

became. 

The-banker said that, 

£ thou what 

words 

bat-la 

sir“ton-kar-de. Nai-kar a be 


words 

true-make. If-thou-icilt-not-do-(so) 

then 

kaebabbi-ma le-jahau. 

Tab 

to-la 

court-into 

I-shall-carry-away . 

Then 

thee-to 


surely 

larai 

quarrel 

taun 

those 

sabeb-ke 

the-Sdhib-of 

saja-ho-jabi.’ 
punishment -will-be. ’ 


^otbiyaye-bas 
said-hast 
to-la 
thee 


chhattIsgarhI or laria. 
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•Tura-har kaliis, ‘ mor dal-dada-inan jat'ka 

The-boy said , ‘ my mother-father how-much 

te-la tai clihar-debe, tab mai ye-kar 

that thou wilt- give-up, then 1 this-of 

Tau saw -bar kabis ke, ‘ bhed-la 

'.Thereupon the-banker -said that, ‘ the- meaning 


tor rupiya lagai-hai 

thy rupees owe 


bbed-la batahau.’ 

meaning will-teH? 
a ai batabe. tau 
not thou-wilt-tell, then 


to-la kaid-kar a wa-dekau.’ ■ Tab tura-har kabis, £ kau, 3Iab a raj, cbal. 
thee I-shall- get-imprisoned ? Then the-boy said, ‘yes, Sir, come. 

Sabeb lag cbali. 5 Kewat-ke tura au saw duno 

■'The-Sdhib near let-us-go ? Th e-fish er man’s son and the-banker both 

jban. sabeb lag gain. Sabeb lag saw-bar phir’yad karis 

persons the-Sdhib near went. The-Sdhib near the-banker complaint made 

ke, * MalTraj, mai aj bibaniya kewat-ke gbar 

that, ‘Sir, I to-day in-the-morning the- fisher man-of house-to 

:-gayau. Tab kewat au kew a tin gbar-ml nai rahin. 

■went. Then the-fisherman and the-fisher woman the-house-in not icere. 


'Wo-kar 

laika 

rabis. Tab 

mai 

wo-la 

puchbew 

ke. 

“ kas-re 

Sis 

son 

teas. Then 

I 

him 

asked 

that, 

“ well 

babu, 

tor 

dai-dada-man 

kabl 

gaye 

bai ? ” 

Tab 

ye 

boy, 

thy 

parents 

where 

gone 

are?” 

Then 

this 

tura-har 

kabis 

ke, 

“ mor 

dal 

gaye-bai 

ek-ke 

dui 

boy 

said 

that, 

££ my 

mother 

gone-is 

one-of 

two 

kare-bar, 

au 

dada gaye 

bai kata-ma 

kata 

rudke-bar.” 

Tab 


making-for , and father gone is thorns-in thorns fencing -for?’ Then 

ye-kar au mor larai bbai-gay. Ye-kar mor bar jit 

this-one’s and my quarrel became. This-one’s my defeat victory 
lage-bai. Ye-kar niyaw-la kar-de. 5 Saheb-har tura-le pucbbis ke, 

is-staked. This-of decision do? The-Sdhib the-boy asked that. 


‘ kas-re tura, ye-kar bbed-la bataibe P 5 Tura kabis, £ kau, 

‘well boy, this-of the-meaning will-you-tell ?’ _ The-boy said, ‘yes, 

Mah a raj, saw-har sabo rupiva-la ckkar-deki-na ? 5 Tab saheb-bar 

Sir, the-banker all money will-give-up-(pr-)not ? ’ Thereupon the-Sdhib 
saw-la pHchhis ke, ‘ye-kar bbed-la tura-bar batay-dehi, to tai 

the-banker asked that, ‘this-of meaning the-boy will-tell, then thou 

sabo rupiya-la chbar-debe-na ? ’ Saw kabis, £ bau, Mabaraj. Au 

all the-rupees wilt-give-up-or-not ? ' The-banker said , ‘ yes. Sir. And 

nai-batabi tau saja-ko-jahi-na, Mak a raj?’ Sabeb kabis, 

he-will-not-tell then ioill-he-be-punished-{or-)not, Sir ?’ The-officer said, 
‘achcbba, turn-man ebupe-cbap tbarbe raba.’ Sabeb tura-la 

£ all-right , you silently standing remain ? The-Sdhib ihe-boy-io 

pbchkis, £ kas-re, tura, tai kaise kaise saw-la gothiyaye?’ Tura 
asked , ‘well, boy, then how how the-banker spoke?’ The-boy 
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g*r-**r yi-w si? w i stS* iffw 
zts 5f it it ^rrr-w ftfw i t i stf W ire«T ttfagufr 

O'-' ' 

$ tits sfwsr sr **3 sTf <ttt fTt-ffT^s wr ss-f \ cis Sf 
^ff % *ftr f Tt ss-% ssr sf ft stt-st ^t s?t ss-% srfeT-rrr 
qrfcr 4 s-st i fST «fTii ^ fit ss-% w Is-st i ss ssr- 

3cf-# f ITS | S-STT % 1ST SS S1TTTST | STS SSS 

^Rf # ITT? ffT-lT WST-STft-ST Sffel SS-ST SS-Tfw | cTW SITTSI 
WT-^T STT3T ¥TS l S3 ?I Stiff STTZT-ST STT£T SS-% I m. 

ST 1ST TITS-IT StfsiST StT SflfST? I TTTS-1T STS^-Sf SfSfTS 
<jrrfss I ST1S SlffS ^S TS STS I §T 1TT-SS | 1ST £TpfT 

C\ 

^ts-sis i STT-1T fsTITTS STcT-ST ScTTlS-% I SfqST-ST wfe 1 || 

< 2 \ 


TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSLATION. 


Ek-tkan gaw-ma kewat aiir kewHin rah in. 
One village-in a-fisherman and a-fisherwoman were. 


Te-kar ek-than laika- 
Them-of one son 


rahis. Kewat-har mahajan-ke rupiya lagat-rahis. Tau ek din saw-har 
was. The-fisherman banker -of money owed. Then one day the- banker 

rupiya mage-bar ais. Tau siyan-man gkar-mS na rahay, Laikii ghar 

money to-demand came. Then the-elders house-in not were. The-boy house 

rakhat baithe-rahay. Saw-har pkchhis, ‘kas-re, babii, tor dai-dada-man 
guarding seated-toas. The-banker asked, * well, boy, thy m o t her- father- {pin r.) 

kahl gaye-haT ? ’ Tura-har kahis ke, c mor dal gaye-liai ek-ke du kare-bar, 
where gone-are?' The-boy said that, ( my mother gone-is one-of two making -for, 
au dada-har kata-mS kata r5dhe-bar gaye-hawaT. 1 Tab saw-har kathay 

and father thorns-in thorns fencing-for gone-is? Then the-banker said 


ke, ‘kaise gothiyat-bas, re tura?’ Tab tura kahis, ‘max to 

that, ‘ how are-yon-talking, 0 boy ? ’ Then the-boy said, ‘ 1 surely 

thauka gothiyathau. Saw.’ Otek-ma tura-ke au saw-ke larai 

true am-saying , Sir? Thereupon the-boy-of and the-banker-of quarrel 

bhai-gay. Saw-har kahis ke, ‘tax jaun bat-la gothiyaye-has taun 

became. The-banker said that, ‘ thou what words said-hast those 


bat-la sirkon-kar-de. Nax-kar a be to 

tcords true-make. If-thou-wilt-not-do-(so ) then 

kachak a ri-ma le-jahau. Tab to-la 

court-into I-shall-carry-away. Then thee-to 


to-la sakeb-ke 
thee the-Sahib-of 

saja-ho-jakx.’ 
punishment-will-be? 


CHHATTISGARHI OR XAEIA. 
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Tura-bar kabis, 'mor dai-dada-man jat‘ka 

The-boy said, 1 my mother-father how-much 

te-la tai chbar-debe, tab mai ye-kar 

that thou wilt- give-up, then 1 this-of 


tor rupiva 
thy rupees 

bbed-la 

meaning 


lagai-hai 

owe 

batahau.’ 

icill-tell? 


Tau saw-bar kabis ke, * bbed-la nai batabe, tan 

Thereupon the-banher said that, ‘ the-<n earning not thou-ivilt-tell, then 

to-la kaid-kar a wa-debau. ! • Tab tura-bar kabis, ‘ ban, blab s raj, cbal. 

thee I- shall- get-imprisoned' Then the-boy said, ‘yes. Sir , come. 

Sabeb lag eball . 5 Kewat-ke tura au saw duno 

The-Sdhib near iet-us-go ? T he- fisher man s son and the-banher both 


jban. 

sabeb 

iSg gain. 

Sabeb lag 

saw -bar 

pbir'yad 

karis 

persons 

the-Sdhib 

near icent. The-Sdhib near 

the-banher 

complaint 

made 

ke, ‘ 

Mah a raj, 

mai aj 

bihaniya 

kewat-ke 


gbar 

that, 

' Sir, 

I to-day 

in-the-rnorning 

the-fisherman-of house-to 

-gayau. 

Tab 

kewat au 

kew a tin 

gbar-ma 

nai 

rahin. 

went. 

Then the-fisherman and 

thef she r woman the-house-in not 

were. 

"Wo-kar 

laika 

rabis. Tab 

mai wo-la 

puchbew 

ke. 

1 kas-re 

His 

son 

was. Then 

I him 

asked 

that, 

“ well 

babu, 

tor 

dal-dada-man 

kabi gaye 

bai ? ” 

Tab 

y© 

boy. 

thy 

parents 

where gone 

are?” 

Then 

this 

tura-har 

kabis 

ke, “ 

'• mor dal 

gaye-bai 

ek-ke 

dui 

boy 

said 

that, 1 

my mother 

gone-is 

one- of 

two 

kare-bar 

, au 

dada gaye 

bai kSta-mS 

kata rudke-baiv 5 

Tab 

making-for, and father gone 

■is thorm-in 

thorns fencing for 

Then 


ye-kar 

au mor 

laral bbai-gay. 

Ye-kar 

mor 

bar 

ji* 

this-o'ne’s 

and my 

quarrel became. 

This-one’s 

my 

defeat 

victory 

lage-bai. 

Ye-kar 

niyaw-la kar-de.’ 

Sabeb-har 

tura-le 

pScbbis 

ke. 

is-stahed. 

This-of 

decision do? 

The-Sdhib 

tlie-boy 

ashed 

that. 

'kas-re 

tura, ye-kar 

bbed-la 

bataibe ? 5 

Tura 

kabis, 

1 bau, 

‘well 

boy, this-of 

ike-meaning will-you-tell ? ’ 

The-boy said. 

‘yes, 


Mab a raj, saw-liar sabo rupiya-la cbbar-debi-na ? ’ Tab sabeb-bar 

Sir, the-banher all money will-give-up-{or-)not ? ’ Thereupon the-Sdhib 
saw-la pficbbis ke, ‘ ye-kar bbed-la tura-bar batay-debi, to tai 

the-banher ashed that, * this-of meaning the-boy will-tell, then thou 

sabo rupiya-la chblr-debe-na ? ’ Saw kabis, 'bau, Mab a raj. Au 

all tlie-rupees wilt- give-up- or -not ? ’ The-banher said, ‘yes. Sir. And 


nai-batahi tau saja-lio-jabi-na, Mab a raj ? ’ Sabeb kabis, 

he-will-not-tell then icill-he-be-punished-{or-)not, Sir ? ’ The-officer said, 
‘ achcbba, turu-mau ebupe-cbap tharbe raba . 5 Sabeb tura-la 

‘all-right, you silently standing remain ? The-Sdhib ihe-boy-io 

puchbis, ‘ kas-re, tura, tai kaise kaise saw-la gothiyaye ? ’ Tura 
ashed, ‘well, boy, then how how the-banher spoke?’ The-boy 
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kabis, 

‘mai 

aisan 

gothiyayau ke, 

saw 

puebbis 

ke, “ 

' kas-re, 

said, 

‘I 

in-this-ivay 

spoke that. 

the-banker 

asked 

that, 

“ well, 

babu, 

tor 

dal-dada-man 

kabl gaye-bai ? 

” Tab 

mai kahyau ke, 

“mor 

boy, 

thy 

parents 

where gone-are ? 

” Then 

I said 

that. 

“my 


dal gaye-bai ek-ke dui kare-bar, au dada gaye-bai kata-ma 

mother gone-is one-of two making-for, and the-j other gone-is thorns-in 

klta rUdbe-bar.” Suna, Mak 8 raj, mor dar gaye-bai ehana dare-bar. 

thorns fencing-for .” Hear, Sir, wig mother gone-is _ pease to-split. 

Tab ek-tban-ke du dar bolbai. Ye-kar bhed iya ay, 

Then one(-pea)-of two split-peas becomes. This-tlnng-of meaning this is, 

Mah a raj. Dusar bat aisan ay ke mor da da -bar bbata-barl-ml 

Sir. The- other thing so is that w.y J other brinjal- garden-in 

kata rUdbe-bar gaye-rabis. Tab, JVi all “raj, bbata-ma kata botbai. 

thorns fencing-for gone-was. Then, Sir, brinjals-in thorns are. 
Tab mai kabyatf, “kata-ma kata rOdbe gaye-bai.” Mor mer iya 

Then I said, “ thorns-in thorns to-fence gone-is .” Of -me with this 

saw-har kajiya kare lagis.’ Saw-bar wotek-ma bar“baraye lagis. 

banker a- fight to-make began.’ The-banlcer thereupon to-murmur began. 

Sabeb kahis, ‘ebupe raw. Saw. Tai bar-gaye, iya tura-bar 
The-Sdhib said, ‘ silent remain, O-banker. Thou art-defeated. This boy 

jit-gais. Tura-bar sir“ton bat-la batais-bai. Eupiya-la cbluir-de.’ 

has-won. The-boy true things has- spoken. 'ltupees give-up 
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VOLUME VII. 

Page 194 .— I am indebted to Mr. R. E. Enthoven, C.I.E., for the following list- of 
words in the Kudali dialect, as spoken by Marathas, Bhandaris, etc. of the Malvan and 
Vengnrla Talukas of the Ratnagiri District 



Kudajl word. 

Equivalent 

i in Marathi', 

Meaning. 


dd a sdr 

TO5 

sahali 

A tender coeo-nut. 


dphad a na 

U-m 

j . ru 

siv a ne 

To touch. 


dyat 

*rNr 

saohd 

A mould. 


ai/ddn 


bhddi 

A utensil. 


iras 


chdJsa-chd as 

The axle of a wheel. 


ud a kl 

3<srt 

ucli 

A jump. 


up a na 

-v "V* 

TRW 

per a nS 

To sow. 

3sRlt • 

ul a la 

^?rr5rr#t 

dar a icajd-chi 

chaulcat. 

The frame of a door. 

3iT3e^f 

umal a na 

gw 

dhune 

To wash. 


kdmerin 


mol-karin 

A maid-servant. 


hur a do 

^ff^ET 

adlfld 

Blind. 


Tchordn 


Iconhadd 

A niche. 


Mold 

trre 

pan 

A leaf. 


gajal 

jfte 

goshta 

A story, tale. 


gardd 


mothi kMd a kl 

A large window. 

firar^ 

gioh a M 

td 

gherl 

A swoon. 


glm 

H^TEbT 

unlidla 

Summer. 


g u n do 


dagad 

A stone. 

srwt 

jaiigl 

srire fwri 

lahan Jehid a M 

A small window. 


jhil a gd 

^fJTT 

mul a ga 

A boy- 

?T35tr 

talap 

^FS^fiTSE SRTtW 

Mad a kdl jamm 

Rocky soil. 


nad“nl 


beifne 

Weeding. 

mm 

ndl 

mvs 

naral 

A coco-nut. 

ftpst*? 

pilav 


polad 

Steel. 
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.Kudali word, 

gfesri pudiya 


“•Nts- u 

pdclfna 

tn€t 

polo 


phdlya 

smr 

balfra, 

WTHW 

mdnay 

*T5f 

ft- , 

rajii 


valaya 


mkal 

^UTrrf 

sdm a ta 


hcul a gi 


had a na 

'fT^TT 

hdvad a na 

TfWt 

hdd a kd 


hor a na 



Equivalent in JVIara^n. 


dhotar 


chir a ne 


gal 

Srajf 

udyE 

*rsr 

thddS 

TJigt 

gadl 

ft* 

dor 

wsn-nc 

mdj-ghar 


lavakar 


tabad-tob 


top'll 

*\G» 

WT’JTV! 

dnanb 


j rv y /v 

halfne 

^rSGJIT 

Jchal a ffd 

+S m '\Q> 

flW 

neni 


Meaning-. 

A costly waistcoat worn 
on ceremonial occa- 
sions. 

To split. 

The cheek. 

'Tomorrow. 

A little. 

A labourer. 

A rope. 

The central compart- 
ment of a house. 

Soon. 

Immediately. 

A basket. 

To bring. 

To drive. 

A ditch. 

To carry. 
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As these Addenda were passing through the press. I received valuable information 
regarding the Bardic languages, and other forms of speech current on the North-West 
Frontier, from Ur. Morgenstierne, collected hv him during a residence in Kabul, where 
he had unique opportunities for meeting speakers of many langugaes of Eastern 
Afghanistan. With great liberality he has placed at my disposal the following abstract 
of the results of his researches, so far as they regard the tongues of Western Dardistan. 
His additional notes regarding Eranian languages will be found in the Addenda to 
Volume X (p. 385). These abstracts have been given by him with the kind permission 
of the Norwegian Institute for Comparative Research in Human Culture (Norsk 
Institutt for Sammenlignende Kulturforskning). His materials will, in due course, he 
published in full by that Society. The first set of notes furnished by him deals with 
the Kafir languages, and is as follows. I am responsible for the spelling of the words,, 
which (in regard to vowels) I have here and there altered from Ur. Morgenstierne’s 
in order to agree with the rougher system followed in the Survey. The letter u indicates 
an open u , between u and o. 


Bashgali (Kati). [Survey, Vol. VIII, Pt. ii, pp. 32ff.] 

Bashgali is spoken not only in the Bashgal valley, but also in the valleys of Ktivi, 
Kulum, and Ramgel in Western Kafiristan. As the name ‘Bashgal’ denotes only the 
lower part of the valley round Kamdesh, it would he better to call the language Kali,, 
as the whole tribe speaking it is called. The two sections of the Kati-speaking people- 
are now separated by the Prasus (Presuns), hut according to their traditions, they 
originally all came from Ktivi (Kti). The absence of important dialectic differences 
seems to indicate tliat the separation has not lasted for a very long time. 

In some cases the Western Kati has preserved older forms. JEJ.g., corresponding to 
Bashgali (Kamdesh) §hto, four, we find chtvd. 

It must be observed that the ordinary Indian r is not met with in Kati. The sound 
usually written thus is a post-alveolar, spirantic r, without any flap, which I write r. 
It never occurs after dentals, hut regularly after Ic, g,p, b. E.g., trd, three ; dru, a hair ;, 
thin ; hut gram, village ; bra, brother. 


Ew manchi 
One man 
pr' a m a r' paets 
young boy 

asht-ba, eml 
are-may -be, to-us 
st a ptasya-m a m. 

to-them he-gave-then. 


nfbf vaisya-m a m. 
children had-formerly , 

jx-kun% 
saying-does, 
kiti 

having-made 
Ckvak was 
Some time 


St* dy& p a -mij a 

The two from-among 

kaste tusfe real 

whatever thy goods 


The first Sentences of the Parable in the Dialect of Ramgel. 

dyu 

two 

tat a st a 

father -to 

beti 

division 


t&, 

‘ 0 father, 
ave. ; St a mal beti kVasya-m a m 

give.' Be goods dividing made-then, 

pushtye pr' finer paets mala 
afterwards younger son goods 


wasineiti, pa udeshe g a la guasya-m a m. 

having-collected, to foreign countries he-went-tken. 
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Wai-ala (Waigali). [Survey, pp. 45ff.] 

There are two main dialects of Waigali. To the one group belong the dialect 
described in the Survey, the language. of the vocabularies given by Burn es and Lumsden, 
and also the dialect of Wr'enchegal (locally pronounced Zhonjigal) which I had occasion 
to study, lo the other group belong the form of speech described in Vigne’s vocabu- 
lary, and the dialect of Kegal in the lower part of the Waigal valley. 

As will be seen from the vocabularies, the chief differences consist in the Kegal 
(marked K. in the specimen below) dialect having ew for ‘ one,’ while the Zhonjigal 
(marked Zh- below) dialect has eh, and, in the personal pronouns, e.g., K. ah", I, Zh- ye. 
Waigali possesses both the Indian r and the alveolar t' of Kati. 


The first Sentences of the Parable in the Dialects of Waigali. 


K. Ew 

manasha ba du 

pu.tr 

ore. DtLya kenl koshto piitras 

Zh. Ek 

manaah* 

ba du 

pQ.tr 

orl. 

Koshto putrV 

One 

man 

of two 

sons were. The-two among the-younger son 

K. tatisa-ken 

matre, 

‘ tate, 

tu 

ba mala 

mati, u 

Zh. fcatos 

matrai, 

4 O-ta, 

imii 

rnatini mala 

mt 

1 

father-his-to 

said, 

father. 

thee 

of goods 

having-divided, my 

‘ O-father, 

my 

share of- goods 

to-me 

K. matane 

u 

gre.’ 

Ali 

tE kene 

tdb tt 

Zh* mati 


ao.’ 

Tatos 

mal 

Q brawl! 

share 

to-me 

give’ 

Then 

them amongst 

his 

having-divided 


give.’ The-father 

the-goods 

these brothers-to 


K. mal matei. , Kiti was patarii koshto putras 

Zh. mat! pratot. Ek-kiti was patVr'-ko kn^h^o pnti-V 


goods he-divided. Some days afterwards the-younger son 

having - divided he-gave. 


K. saparak 

t&b a 

mal 

eshai 

kr'ot, 

ew 

sudu 

gbla 

ken 

disai. 

Zh. 

tasho-ha 

mal 

eshei 

Wo, 

ek 

sudu 

g&i" 

k a 

saioatl* 

all 

his 

property 

collected 

made, 

one 

far 

country 

to 

he-toent. 


Wasi-veri or Yeron (Prasu). [Survey, pp. 59ff.] 

Of Prasu {i.e., Yeron) I had only the opportunity to collect a short vocabulary, 
which agrees fairly with that given in the Linguistic Survey of India. Most of the 
words- agree with Kati, although transformed in their appearance through strange 
phonetical changes. 

Ashkund (AsHKtr). [Survey, p. 68.] 

AshkS is spoken in the mountains between the Alingar and the Pech valleys, and 
is divided into two dialects. The western, spoken in Majegal and Masevi towards 
Mangu, is characterized by the transition of hr, gr, pr, and hr to hi, gl, pi, and bl, 
respectively, (but tr, dr, remain unchanged, just as in Kati the dentals have dentalized 
the rj. E.g., Uom, roof ; pillage ; pla, baby ; hla, brother ; against eastern Ashkh 
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kr'um ; ... ; pr'a and hr 'a. The eastern dialect is spoken towards the Peek valley, 
in Titin, TserS, and possibly in Varna. In Kurdar Pashal is spoken. 

Tke language is called AshkU (eastern dialect) or Ashkurk (western dialect), but tke 
name is said to kave no meaning like ‘ Bare Mountains. ’ 

It will be seen that Ashkfi is closely related to Waigali, but in some cases sides 
■with Kati. Tke Kafir language described by Trumpp is identical witk tke Majegal 
•dialect, and also tke few sentences given by Tanner (P. K. G-. S., Ill, pp. 291ff.) are in 
AshkS. 

The First Sentences of the Parable in Ashkw. 

A mats do zaga vastege. Ki lakura mr'ak dias belli, 

One man two sons had. This younger boy father-his-to said, 

•' 0 dia, toa mal m a ti yu gui. ’ Dai mal 

e O father, your property having-divided to-me give . ’ Tlie-father property 

nT'ti zagares , m a ti pr'ote. Tslt was 

.having- divided between-his-sons having-divided gave. Some days (later) 

lakureste zagas mal asheitsi aungei, zada gula ta ge. 

the-younger son-his property having-collected took, other country to went. 

Dr. Morgenstierne kas also supplied tke following lists of words in tke above 
languages. As before, I am responsible for tke spelling of tke words, wkick (in regard 
to vowels) I kave here and there altered from Dr. Morgenstierne’ s in order to agree witk 
the rougher system followed in the Survey. 


SPECIMENS IN THE 


English. 

KatI (i,e> Bashgali or Sueyey). 

WllQALl. 

(Kulnm). 

( Bargain atal). 

(Kegal). 


1. One • 

ew , * 

...... 

ew 

ek . 

2. Two • 

du . , • 


du . 

du . 

3. Three 

tra . , 


tre 

trg 

4. Four , . 

chtva 

sht a va 

chafa 

chata 

5. Five , 

puch 

puch 

phch 

P^'h 

6. Six . 

shu 


ahft 

?bu 

7. Seven 

ant 


Silt 

SOt 

8. Eight , a 

wusht . 

usht , * , 

ighi 

Isht 

9. Mne . , 

nil ... 

11 S ... 

nS . 

A J 

i ni * 

10. Ten . 

duta 



dosh 

dish 

11. Twenty . 

v a ts a * „ 


vishl . , 

vighl 

12. Fifty 

dyutao duta 

dyuts* (hits « 

du vigtji o doshi 

diishedlsh 

13. Hundred . 

puch a v a fca a , 

puch v 8 ts a 

pSch viglii 

pilch vighi 

14 I . . 

nza,, wt Its 

a . 

ari a , 

je , 

IS. Of me 

ye, y$me t 

ye 

a . 

u ... 

16. Mine 

17. We * , 

ye ate 

em& 

fst . . . , , 

yimn 

oml 

ami . 

im a 

yama 

18. Of us • 

ema 

yim.3. 

ami 

jama 

19. Our « 

emaste . , 

yimfist . , j 

amab tt 

ima 

20. Thou * 

tii . 

tii . 

til - . . . i 

ifi . 

21, Of thee 

to . 

<* . . . 1 

fcfi . . . , i 

tft . 

22. Thine 

tuste . . 

tfist . , . '1 

tub* . . . i 

;.6ba 

23. You , 


sM , 

* • . . . i 

n . 

2 L Of you 


sM 

■ 











KAFIR LANGUAGE. 


Prasii (i.e. Wasi-veri or 
Veron of Survey). 

; Askr!! (i.e. Asheuxd or Scry ey). 

English. 

(Titln). 

(Majogal). 

ipun * 

ft 

j. 

acli 

« • 

• 


acli 



1, One. 

lfi . 

’ 

dd . 

- 



dn . , 


« 

2. Two. 

clil • . 


tra 


« 


tre 

• 

‘ 

3. Three. 

ehpn 


tsata 


ft 

• 

tsata , 


< 

4. Four. 

wuchn * . * 

ft 

pOnch 

* 

• 

* 

; ponts 

* 


5. Five. 

wnsinx 


shu 


* 

• 

shu » 

« 

• 

6. Six. 

sat a 


s6t 

* 

* 

ft 

s$t 

• 


7. Seven. 

aste 

• 

Ssht 

• 

ft 

ft 

<5sht . * 

• 


8. Eight. 

nil * v 

• 

n<5 

« 

ft 


no . * 

* 

# 

9. Nine. 

lez > * 

4 

dns 

* 

• 


dns . 4 

• 

ft 

10.- Ten. 

dzfl . > « 

4 

visM 

* 

« 

ft 

visM . . fo 

• 

m 

11. Twenty, 

lejjebiz 

* 

d5 vishl a dus 

• 

• 




12. Fifty. 

wnchegzu 

* 








13. Hundred. 

» f* » • • 


ai . 


« 

• 

ai . 

• 

* 

14. I. 



yS , 


■ 

ft 

y3, ydl misli 

ft ' 

V 

15. Of me. 



ima 

• ■■ - 

* 


ima, im5a 

ft 

* 

16 Mine. 

j ' ' - 

| 


im a 


* 


im a , * 

ft 

• 

17. We, 



im a 

* * 

7 


-rti 



18. Of as. 



imba 

* 

V 


ima 

ft 

ft 

19. Our. 

. 


tfl » 

4 : * 



tn . 



20. Thou. 



to . 


* 

8 | 

t5 • • 

ft 

ft 

21. Of thee. 

»*»**» 


tOa 

> * 

! * 


t6a « 

ft 

* 

22. Thine. 

j . •. =' ■ .77 7.*: 7- ■ 


Vi , 

' * ■ 



f 

yS 

ft 


23. Yon. 

l _■■■■■■; v:. 7- ; . 7: - / 7 . 7 . •• • -7; 7 7 


ya 

l 


* 




24. Of yon. 






English. 


25. Your . 

26. He . 

27. Of Mm 

28. His . 

29. They . 

30. Of tliem 

31. Their 

32. Hand 

33. Foot . 

34. Hose . 

35. Eye , 

36. Mouth 

37. Tooth 

38. Ear a « 

39. Hair . 


KatI ( i . e . BashgaIiI of Survey). 


(Kulmn). 


sMste 

st a 

st a , sta . 

steste 

st a 

st a 


dusht 
| kyuiv 
nasur' 

achl 

ashl 

dut 

kar 

drfi, zhyfi 


(Bargamatal). 


sh ast 


st a 


WaigalL 


(Kegal). 


yij ss 
ya, t& 
yomo, tab* 

yl, fir 


(Zhonjigal). 

imM 
se, sk a 
sk&, tagJio 
tasho ba, tfib a , 
to . 


40, Head 

shai 

shai 

41. Tongue 

dlfs 

- — * % . * 

dlts 

42, Belly 

ktyal 

ktal 

43, Back # 

p a ti 

pti 

44. Iron . 

chime 

chim a 

45. Gold . . 

sun 

sun 

46. Silver • 

rfx 

arfi 

47. Father 

ta . % 

ta . 

48. Mother . 

nu . 

nu 

49. Brother « b 

br'a 

hv'k 

50. Sister , # f 

ms 

sus 


dusht 

kyur 

nasur' 

ache 

ash! 

dut 

kar 


d u rii, (a single hair ) 
zhfi. 


t am® 

dfisht 
kyur 
nas 

ache 

ash . , 

dot 

kar 

cliorok, (female 
huir) drfl. 

shai 

PP 

kilts, shi 
uch§, ySpatl 
chima 
sSn 
ll ra 

tail rf 
jei 
brft 
1 83s 


elfish t 
papa 
nastf 
acho 
ttfili 
dot 
kar 
kfife, elrS 
she! 

j*}> 

kilts, vatikal 
uch3, ylpatl 
ehimar' * 

8(3 n 

urfii 

to fa , 

aye 

brahfi 


Prasu (i.e. Wasl-veri or 

Veron of Survey). 

Asmif (i.e. AsHinrsn of Subvey). ( 

. . . i 

English. 

(Titin). 

(Majegal). 


jamba . . . 


25. Your. 


ki 

s a 

26. He. 


kya .... 



27. Of him. 


kyawa .... 


28. His. 


kjai . 

kya 1 .... 

29. They. 



kyani . 


30. Of them. 


kyawa .... 


31. Their. 

lust , 

dosh, chapal 

dus, ckapal ■ . 

32. Hand, 

teval 

knr .... 

kur . 

33. Foot, 

nes . . * 

kasara .... 

kW .... 

34. Nose. 

izhl . . 

atsi . 

ats§ . , . 

“ 

35. Eye. 

ish 

1 

a ski . - 

asM 

36. Month. 

letum 

dont 

dont .... 

37. Tooth. 

yiimu .... 

karmuta 

kamHr* . . . 

38. Ear. 

zkui . 

zkn, dr5 . . 

zku, (a single hair ) dro 

39. Hair. 

jl . * 

ska . ■ * 

ska • • • » 

40. Head. 

wurdzu&h. . 

zhn . - 

zkn 

41. Tongue. 

yiil . . * : 

vask 

banl . ; 

42. Belly. 


pishti 

piskti 

43. Back. 

zhime .... 

tsima . . 

tsim a . . 

44. Iron. 

six . 

s<5n 

sun , ' . • - 

.45. Gold. 

urii 

. «r • 

aru * 

ur a 

46. Silver, * 

yai 

dai . ■ ■ 

dai . 

47. Father, 

nan . « * 

arau - • 

arau .... 

48. Mother. 

bab . 

br'a 

bla 

49. Brother. 

sins 

SUP ' * . 

sus 

50. Sister. 






Kat1 (i.e. Bashgal! op Subvey). 


:gal! 







English. 

(Knlnm), 

(Bargamatal). 

(Kegal). 

(^onjigal). 

51. Man . 

man chi , 

. manchi . 

. manush » 

manash „ 

52, Woman 

shtri 

shtri 

. mesjji 

mo ski , 

53, Wife 

shtyar 


ishtrx 

isht ft r' 

54. Child 

m a r a 

medr a . . 

tana , 

tanamana 

55. Son , 

pitr, paets 

pitr, paets 

phtr 

zagha, pnt a r 

56. Daughter . 

ink « c * 


jti . 

jo ...... 

57. Slave 

lav a n . * 


Io5n 


59. Shepherd 

p a le 


pashipa . , 

pashpa 

60. God . 

Imr'4 


Traskin . 

Trasken . 

'61. Devil 

yush 


y°?t 

yoClj 

62, Sun . 

an . 

STX . 

SO , 

«<3i 

'63. Moon 

mas 

mas 

mas 

mils 

64 Star . 

shta 

r'ushta , 

tara 

tarn. 

65, Fire . 

aha 

ana , 

Cs* 

al . 

fir' 

86. Water , 

aw a 

aw 

aw . 

aw ... 

67. House 

ama 

amh 

ama 

ama . 

88, Horse , 

wnsh u p , 

hsh u p 

gSra 

gftm 

69. Cow , 

ga . 

g& * 

g& . 

ga 

70. Dog . , 

kr'uyi ; 

kr'ui , , 


fcso ... 

71. Oat . . . 3 

?§kash . , , 

pshash « 

pis^S 


72, Cock . 4 : 

n a k a kynr 


xio-kukii 

nV- killed 

73. Duck. , , j 

ar' . , . , , 

ar' 

i 

Irf . 

74, Ass . . , ] 

knr , . . i 

hir , . 

gad a . . ' t 

*ada 

75. Camel . * < 

ihtyii r . . . * 

lityur . . . , 

Ik . . . C 

>k 

76. Bird , T 

nr ,a hefcs . . 2 

nr' a hetg . . . j 

lfgataa . . . z 

Jageka . 

77. Go . . . 

...... a 

dnmi , . . i 

Mom 1 « . . 

foam 1 „ . 






Prasn (i e a Wasf-veri or 
Veron o£ Survey), 


Ashe^ (i.e, A she end op Seeyey). 


Ei 



(Titin), 

v a rjemi .... 

mats 

vest! .... 

isktr email 

kyum .... 

pr'S 

plnik «, 

marak , 

liishtnk ? 

marek 


laven 


peshpa „ 


yush 

iisiik * * 

s5 . „ . 

mesege * • 

mas 

istlk • 

ista 

ariegli© * 

ana 

awe » . . . 

abs . 

v&rek . . . 

ama • 

url . • * 

gora 

gutxi .... 

ga 

k a r'ak .... 

knri 

pshigl .... 

pisans 

mush kakaghe . r . 

: kukur . 

• *•* 

zalai • 

korfi . . . 

khar 


ukan (sing*) 

nidze . . . 

ninasa 


(Majegal). 


mats , 



* 

51. Man. 

isktremall 


-s 

* 

52. "Woman. 

53. Wife. 

pli 


* 

• 

54. Child. 

zag% maruk 


o 

1 

55. Son. 

zu marek 




56. Daughter. 

laven 


* 

' 

57. Slave. 

pishamats 


© 

- 

59. Shepherd. 

Kndai, Imra 


« 

•* 

60. God. 

yush 

- 

<• 

- 

61. Devil. 

so 

* 


- 

62. Sun, 

mas 


■4 

- 

63. Moon. 

ista 




64. Star. 

ana 



* 

65. Dire. 

abD 




66. Water. 

ama 



• 

67. House. 

g6ru 



- 

68. Horse. 

ga 

* 

* - 

* 

69. Cow. 

knri 

m 

m 

■ ■ i 

70. Dog. 

p a chuk . 



■ * 

71, Cat. . 

knkur . 


m 


72, Cock. 

73. Duck. 

k a r a tek . 

• 


• 

74, Ass. 

shutnr * 




75. Camel, 

ninase 

• 



76. Bird. 


dem 1 


dim 1 


. 77. Go. 






WlXGAXX 


KatI ( i . e . BashgalI of Subvey). 


English. 

• (Kulmn). - 

(Bargamatal). 

(Kegel). 

(? b onjigal). 

78. Bat . 

yiinum 1 . 

yutum 

y&am 

yearn 

70. Sit . 

nisbln a m 

nisMt a m . 

nisliinom , 

nisJiinom 

80, Come 

atsal a m (Jut.) . 

atsatom 

elom 

atsar'om 

81. Beat 

vien a m . . 

vieturn . 

venom 

vler'om . 

82. Stand 

utin a m 

11 ti turn 

utinom 

utinom . 

83. Die . 

mr'ea a m 

mr'etum 

mrenom . 

mream . 

•84. Give 

pren a m . 

pr'etum . 

palom 

pream 

85. Run. 

narg a n a m 

acliunatum 


sanyeom 

356. lam 

writs- as a m 


om 

firim, bom 

157, Tbou art . 

txi asish . 


osb 

firish, bosli 

158. He is 

st a as a 

as a ... 

oi . 

firi, bb 

159. We are 

ema as a misb 


omisb 

flrimish, bomi^i 

160. You are « 

§M as a r" 


ow 

fir I, borfi 

163. They are . 

st a asht ♦ t 

asht 

fit , . 

firi (?), bot 

179. I beat . 





180. Thou beatest 





181. He beats 





r 

182. We beat . 


...... 



183. You beat 


■ " , ■ 

# i ll 


184, They beat , 

; — ■ - .. . . ■ . ■ ■ ■ 

— : L 

1 Pirst ttpranr* civ 

1 1 _ _ > 

l 

1 

l 

— I_i 
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Prasu (t. e. Wasi-veri cr Y eron 
of Survey). 

Ashes (£. e. Ashe 

(Titln.) 

U5CD OF SrSTEY) . 

(Majeeal.) 

English. 

... 

jnm . 

yum .... 

78. Eat. 

... 

ni.sk em .... 

msklm .... 

79. Sit. 

* 

8? 
i — • 

B 

ft 

ayam .... 

80. Como. 

... 

vitrum, laimi . 

lalom. lam 

81. Beat. 

... 

utineom .... 

ntinestem 

82. Stand. 

... 

mr'em .... 

... 

83. Die. 





... 

pr'em .... 

plem .... 

84. Give. 

... 

leskteom 

... 

85. Bun. 

... 

ai sem . 

(a)s a m .... 

156. I am. 

! 

tu ses .... 

as a s . . . 

157. Tkon art. 

... 

yaka sei .... 

s§i .... 

158. He is. 

... 

im a semisk 

... 

159. We are. 


i 

ro 

CD 

& 

« 

... 

160. You are. 


yakai sen * . * 

s a n .... 

161. Tkey are. 


... 

niskinest* a m, I am sitting . 

179. Ibeat. 

•«« 


niskinest-es, thou art sitting 

180. Tkou beatest. 



niskinest-a, he is sitting 

181. He beats. 







niskinest- a misk, we are sit- 

182. We beat. 

i 


ting. 




niskinest-eke, you are sit- 

183. You beat. 



ting. 




niskinest-ene, they are sit- 

184. They beak 

*** 


ting. 
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Pash at. (Pashai). [Survey, pp. 89 fj\ 


This language is spoken not only in the Kunar valley and in Laglnnan, hut also in 
a zone extending from Waigal in tlie East to Galbaiiar (NE. of Okarikar) in the West. 
It is divided into a great number of considerably diverging dialects. These can be 
arranged in four groups. 

(1) The North-Western Group, comprising the dialects near Gulbahar, in the ShutuI 
valley, etc. It is characterized by the preservation not only of tr, dr, but also of hr, 
gr, pr, hr, and mr, (e.g., Ifrum, work; h u ru, shouting; nifi, dead; b a rdi, b a foi, brother), 
by the form moma, you, and by the ending of the first person plural, as in ais, we are. 
This suffix presents the transitional form between tbe Kkowar -as, Pashai -as, - aes , and 
Veron (Prasu) -msko, Waigali and Kati -mish (from -masi > * -mas 1 ). 

The frequent transition of a to o and u, and the formation of the present with t 
{ zhetoyem , I am eating) connects this group with, — 

(2) The dialects spoken in the Ozbln valley (west of Laglnnan, about Bali Khel and 
Ghas) and in the upper Alishang valley (about Najil). 

Here hr and result in sh, and gr and hr in l, white tr and dr are preserved 
(Ozbini sham, work; shavor {<prahdra-) , wounded; loni, a village; Najili. lay, 
brother ; but tra, three ; dronoh, rainbow. 

(3) The dialects of Tagan, Nijrau, and Bedrau (in Ishpi, Iskyen, Laurovan, etc.). 
Here also pr and hr result in l {e.g. Laurovani ladr, wounded ; lam, work). 

In all these three groups of dialects, the aspiration of medials has to some extent 
been preserved. 

(4) This group comprises all the dialects of Laghman, Alingar, Kunar, and the 
lower Pech valley. Here hr, gr, and also dr have developed into l, while pr, hr, and tr 
result in ihl or similar sounds. 


The First Sentences of the Parable in the Dialect of Kona Dili, near Gulbahar. 


I adam do putra darai. Te kuchast putra-i-yakatx dadas-ai 

One man two sons had. Them from-among son-the-small father-his-to 


marata, ‘ ai dada, mui takhsimas-am 
said, ' 0 father, to-me part-mine 
de takhsim kawata, te detea. 
(ace.) division he-made, to -them he-gave. 
-ckukas-a de gugia, sudure je gui. 
all-Ms ( aec .) seized, far to went. 


de da.’ Mala tanka 

{sign of acc.) give.’ Property Ms-own 
Ke wakht pachawa putra-i-yakati 
Some time afterwards son-the-small 


In the Dialect of Laurovan {Tag an). 

I adamas do ova haich. Sura tala putras-a bavai maraikye, ‘ai 

One man-to two children were. The-younger son-his father- to said, ‘ O 

baba, kor ke tankyai jirae yeitik, maina daya.’ Badaz 

father, whatever that own part-thine comes, to-me give. Afterwards 

2 o 2 
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t • mal ada suratalai daikye, ada aulai daikye, 

jather-his property seized, the-half younger-to gave, the-half elder-to gave, ' 

Badaz suratala putrasa, alf, nau dd kan, ekiiikya kor ke 

Ajterwards the-younger son-his, eight , nine days after , all whatever that 

jiray-a. yeyaik, jam kak a . Sudurai yatan gylk. 

part-to-Ms hod-come , collected made. Far country went. 


Dr, Morgensfcierne lias also supplied the following List of Words 
dialects of Pasha! 


in the various. 


SPECIMENS IN THE PASHA? LANGUAGE. 


English. 


Group l . 

Group 2. 

Group 3. 

Geo up 4. 


(Gulbahar.) 

(Ozbin.) 

(NajU) 

(Laurovan.) 

(W aigal.) 

(Darra-i-nuT.) 


1. One 

* 

l 

I 


T 

I 

• 

i 

L 

2. Two 

* 

do 

do 


do . 

do 


d<l 

do. , 

3. Three 

- 

tra 

tra 

- 

tra 

tra 


thhle 

ibis 

4. Pour 

• 

chnr . 

chor . 

• 

chor . 

char , 


char . 

char. 

5. Five 

- 

fanja 

p5nj . 


panzh 8 

panja 


panch 

panj. 

6. Six , 


j kha . 

chha . 


chha . 

chha . 


she . 

she. 

7. Seven 

• 

sata . 

sat & . 


sat 8 ' . 

sata . 

• 

sat 

1 sat. 

8. Eight 

• 

ashta 

ashf 


asht a 

alta . 

5 

asht . 

asht, 

9. Nine 

• 

nawa 

naw a . 


nav . 

nau . 

• 

no 

no. 

10. Ten 

* 

da 

dae . 


dal 

daya . 

1 

de 

de- 

11. Twenty 

* 

j west . 

v a st . 


Y a St . 

v a st . 


vest » 

vest. 

12. Fifty . . • 

• 

pinja 

... 



diiya u dai 


••• 

#**• 

13. Hundred * 


sad, panj a 
wust. 



. .... 

panja viya 

© 



14. 1 . 

• 

a 

mo . . 

© • 

mu 

a 


mum, (a) • 

a. 

15. Of me 

• 

mui ( mihi ), 
a (a me). 



mu 

mam 

© | 

mum, (mam) 

mu m. 

16. Mine 

• 

mau, must . 

mau , 

! 

• : 

rodv „ . 

1 maina 

\ 

• 

mena, (menu) 

mena, meui. 

17. We 

* 

ham a 


/ ! 

ham a 

| hama 

. * 

, ama . 

ama. 

18. Of us * 

• 

Kama 

hamst 

* 

■ ■ 

hama 

* 

' ... : 

- 

19. Our 

* 

hamast 



■ ■■■ •« V 

hamas 

* : 

4 ... 

>•« 

20. Thou 

* 

tu . . 

— 


tu 

tu 


(tu) . 

tu. 

21. Of thee 


tui ( tibi ) 



tu 

tau 


... 

to. 

22, Thine 

• 

tau, tust 

tau, tOz 

• 

toy . 

taina . 

* 

(t§na) 

... 

23. You 

• 

rnoma 

mya 

• 

mia . 

mya , 


(ema) 

ema 

O.A, A-f *t rtn 


•mntrm 



mia . 

mya * 



i - • ■ 


English. 


25. Yoixr 


26. He . 


Group 2. 


(Gnlbahar.) 


GROUP 2 . 


(Ozbln.) 


momast . myoot 


Group 3. 


Group 4. 


(LatijovSn.) (Walg«l.) (IW.i. nfir>) 


mja (F) 


27. Of him 


28. His 


29. They 


* atyod 


ate. to 


tese . 


■30. Of them 


31. Their 


temest 


32. Hand 


33. Foot 


host, oha- : asti-em 

piln. 


. has-t 


ast-em 


. ast-yenx, 


34. Nose 


mist . . nos 


pa-orn. 


35. Bye 


36. Month 


achhfii 


* achl 


lanch, (anchl) ancli. 


37. Tooth 


38. Ear . 


39. Hair 


40. Head 


41. Tongue 


42. Belly 


43. Back 


•44. Ix*on 


■45. Gold 


kayo, koi 


lum , . izh/Str 


jiba . ■ . jib 


’ ahenn 


• dando-yem . dan-d 

• ka yeti-r n . fcai . 
■ ziiiitn-em . 1 2 ]l g tr 


-om . dam 


k »P • . liar. 


Pl-om 


l “ s it • . chal. 


*»pal-am . sjalr, kapftl . Kir 


KuoJu-em . kf ic h 


chiimur . ohiim5r 


I ]ev-fim . jeb. 


knchl-m 


navati , gen-ir 


{waist) 

( clximur) . chemar. 


46, Silver 


47, Father 


dada , ba a 


nokra, Czar) 

chheiak zar 


shoiiog zar. 


Bbeleg zar. 


48. Mother 


rm . tatu 


49, Brother 


50. Sister 


saiwu. „ 


laya-m* 


51. Man 

52. Woman 

53. Wife 

54. Child 

55. Son • 

56. Daughter 
59. Shepherd 

61. Devil 

62. Sun . 

63. Moon 

64. Star . 

65. Fire . 

66. Water 

67. House 

68. Horse 

69. Cow . 

70. Dog . 

71. Cat . 

72. Cook 

73. Duck 

74. Ass . 

75. Camel 

76. Bird , 

77. Go . 

7S. Eat * 


! Gegup l. 

Gbgfp 2. 

Geoup 3. 

Gaoup 4. 

(Gnlbaliar.) 

(Ozhin.) 

(Najil.) 

(LaupoTaa.) 

(Waigal) 

(Darra-i-nhr.) 

w a r a malu . 

... 


vir 

Vir 

... 

ad a ml. 

id ash I 

•• 


ajezh, 

mashi. 

az a za 

zaeb . ! 

zalp. 

... 

... 


mashe- 

kaletrim. 

mashi 

... 

thleka. 

balkul (j pi.) 

... 


... 

bara . 

... 

... 

putr a 

putri-em 

■ 

putri-em 

putr a 

puihle-ra . 

puthli-em. 

janjika, 

■weya. 

jansekati 

• 

viya-m 

vey . 

kitalek 

kitalek. 

... 

... 


... 

... 

(p ash. w ala) . 


... 

... 


... 

... 

(do) . 

... 

sura . 

sur 

• 

sur 

sur 

sur , 

sur. 

matau . 

msi , 

• 

me 

mai . 

nia . 

mai. 

si ta rn 

... 


sitaru 

a sfcarich 

tayurlk 

tara. 

lokana, 

izlmai. 

angflr . 

- 

angor 

angar 

angar 

ahar. 

wiirk 

org . 

- 

org 

var a k 

wark 

war a k. 

andaru 

V53 

• 

yoi . 

vni 

gosh in 

goshin. 

goru 

g5ro . 

• 

gSrfi . 

g5ra ' . ... . | 

gora . 

g5ra.. 

gavandl 

; gavandl 

7 : j 

gSluh - 

gaundl 

g5lan 

ga, golah. 

shun . 

shloh 

■ - ; 

shung 

shfih 

shurifu 

(skunih). 

shuriru 

pishuk 

pushak 

' 1 

p a shak 

pshak 

undarek 

undalL 

khurus, 

(hen) 

knkur. 

khurls, (hen) 
kukiir . 

khurus, (hen) 
a st a rl kukurl 

murghavl . 

khurus, (hen) 
kukuri. 

chxichiila 

bah . 

murghavl „ 

kukur. 

uluk 

khor , 

- 

; kh.gr . 

khar . 

kharata 

karata. 

ushtur 

shiitiir 

• 

1 shiitiir 

uthur 

sutir . 

sjrutur. 

pakhim 

pachin 

* 

f 

pachin 

par a nda 

(jinawar) . 

• »» 

parewam 1 . 



... 

param 1 

... 

pa 1 ! 

zhewam 

zhaitaem 1 

* 

zhetayam 1 . 

ayam 

agam 1 

J»t 1 










English. 


80. Come 

81. Beat; 

82. Stand 

83. Die 

84 Give ; . 
85. Run 

156. I am 

157. Thou art 

158. He is 

139,. We are , 

160. You are . 

161. They are . 

179. I beat 

180. Thou beatest 

181. He beats . 

182. We beat . 

183. You beat , 

184. They beat 


l Geofp 1. 

| 

Group 2. 

Group 3. 

Group 4. 

j 

’ (Gulbahar.) 

j fOzbin.) 

(NVjU.) 

(La tiro viui.) 

' (Waigal.) 

(narra-i-niir.) 

... 


ailekem (1 
came) 

yagam . 

— 

et ! 

ban warn 


hantayam . 

hanam 



dakam 

... 

zhftnam 

zhanam 



murl (dead) 



Ilk (dead) , 



dewam 

... 


dayam 

... 


dawetim 

... 

■ 

chat a gam 



Im 


yam , 

am 

... 

aim. 

I 


0 

ai 


ai. 

a, shi 


a. shi 

asta (m.), a 
(/•)> sink 

(n.) 

... 

as, shi. 

ais 


Jen . 

ataa . 


ais. 

unda 


1 und a 

ai. 


ai. 

an, shin 


un 

an 


ain. 

••• 

zhaitaem, I 
am eating . 

... 

... 

nevtlm, I sit 
down. 

fiakam, I am 
eating . 


zhaitfte, thou 
art eating . 

... 

... 

nevai, thou , 
s % t t e s t 
do ton. 

r aaki, thou 

art eating. 


zhaittf, he is 
eating . 

... 

... ■ 

nbviis, he 

sits down. 

.yagiia (?), 

he is eating . 


zhaitaes, ive 



novas, we sit 
down . 

ftakas, we 
are eating . 


are eating, 



... ■ 

shaitonde, 
you are 

eating , 

... 

... 

nsvai, you i 
sit down. 

aako, you 

are eating. 

... z 

» 

ihait(5n, they 
are eating. 


__Y,’ 

cievian, they i 
sit down . 

lakan, they 
are eating . 
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TIRAHI. 


Page 110— On page 2, line 22, of Part ii of Volume VIII, I stated that no speci- 
mens could be obtained of the Tirahi language. All that had hitherto been known 
about it was contained in a short list of words published by Leech in the year 
1S38. 1 This was sufficient to show that it belonged to the Kalasha-Pashai Sub-Group 
of the Kafir Group of the Dardic languages. 

According to Leech, the speakers once inhabited the Tira Valley (hence the name 
of the tribe and of their language), now the home of the Afridi Af gh ans, and, in con- 
sequence of a feud breaking out between the Orakzais and the Afridis, they left that 
tract and settled in the Ningrahar country, where they are now found. Their principal 
villages are at the present, day said to be Jaba, Mitarani, and Bara-kfiel. Jab a is shown 
on sheet 38 J of the four miles to the inch Indian Survey degree sheets, and on sheet 14 
of the Indian Atlas sheets on the same scale. It is situated in the Kot-darra Valley 
south of the Kabul River, about 20 miles in a direct line west of Dakka Port, and 
about half way between Dakka and Jalalabad, but south of the main road. 

Among their Af gh an neighbours, these people have not the best of characters, and 
a Tirahi is generally unwilling to admit that he is a member of the tribe or that he 
knows anything of its language. So far has this gone that in the neighbouring parts 
of British India, in tbe Peshawar District, there is an idea very generally current that 
the Tirahi language is only a kind of gibberish used by transfrontier criminals when they 
wish to speak among themselves without being understood by outsiders. 

Por more than twenty-five years I had been endeavouring to secure specimens of 
this form of speech, but without success. Pinally, Sir Aurel Stein added to the heavy 
debt of obligations owed by me to him by undertaking the search for a man who could 
speak it. In March 1919, by the friendly help of the late Colonel Sir George Roos- 
Keppel, then the Chief Commissioner of the North-West Frontier Province, an old 
labourer was found in Peshawar who professed to know Tirahi. Unfortunately, to this 
accomplishment was added the fact that he was a confirmed opium eater, and after a few 
words and sentences had been collected from him, the attempt at probing his befogged 
memory had to be abandoned. Sir Aurel, however, did not abandon the quest, and his 
next attempt was more successful. In December 1921, through the help of his old 
and devoted Surveyor, Khan Sahib Afraz-gul, now of the Survey of India, there was 
found an intelligent old man named Shah Rasul, whose original home was in Jaba, but 
who had left his country for many years and was now resident in Nawa-kala. When 
Sir Aurel found that long absence from his home had impaired his facility in speaking 
his mother tongue, Shah Rasul secured the presence of a younger man whose memory 
was more trustworthy. Both the men were completely illiterate, and Sir Aurel found 
some difficulty in getting them to understand grammatical niceties such as the distinc- 
tion between the different tenses of a verb ; but, with their aid, he succeeded in writing- 
down a Tirahi translation of the Urdu version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son, and 
in compiling a valuable list of words and illustrative sentences. These he has most 

» J. A. S. Vol. vii (1838), pp. 783-4. 
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kindly placed at my disposal, and from them I have been able to compile the following 
grammatical sketch of the language. This is not complete, but it gives a very fair 
idea of the general features of Tirahl. I also add the version of the Parable as written 
down by Sir Aurel (with an English interlinear translation of my own) together with 
the list of words and sentences prepared by him, and to the whole I append a vocabu- 
lary, which includes not only all the words in the above-mentioned specimens but also 
all those contained in Leech’s word-list of 1838. There are a few words and phrases 
the meaning of which I have not succeeded in making clear to my own mind, and such 
I have marked with notes of interrogation, but even with these I think that, thanks to 
Sir Aurel Stein, a considerable advance in our knowledge of an interesting language 
has been attained. 

As already stated, Tirahl is certainly a Dardic language, and is closely connected 
with Kalasha, Pashai, and Gawar-bati, but it is also to be noted that it shows clear 
points of relationship with Shina and Kashmiri, Dardic languages spoken far to the 
North-East. Compare, for instance, Tirahl sure, a child, with Kashmiri shur u ; mala, 
a father, with Shina maid and Kashmiri nidi' 1 ; and utha (not utha), stand up, with 
Kashmiri woth. As usual in Dardic languages, there are several words which 
have preserved in a remarkable manner the forms that obtained in the Sanskrit 
of two thousand years ago. Such are den , a cow, as compared with the Sanskrit dhemih, 
and ast, a hand, as compared with the Sanskrit hastah, It is hardly necessary to add 
that, surrounded as the speakers are by Afghans, they have freely borrowed from 
Pashto. 

The Pashai already referred to is spoken in Laghmau, north of the River Kabul. 
Ningrahar, where Tirahl is spoken, lies to the south of that river. Further south, 
again, in Wazlristan, we come upon Ormuri, an Eranian form of speech, used by an 
immigrant tribe distinct from the Af gh ans. It is evident that at the time when the 
Ormurs arrived at their present site, they found themselves in close contact with a tribe 
of Dardic origin, for their language, though Eranian, shows clear ti’aees of Dardic 
influence. Further south we come to the Khetrans of Thal-Chotiall. These people 
speak a coi'rupt Lahnda much mixed with Dardic forms. Einally, as has been pointed 
out in Volume VIII, Part i of the Survey, still further south we come to SindhI, and 
in this, too, we find relies of some old Dardic language. In this way, Tirahl forms an 
important link connecting the Dardic languages spoken in Dardistan, north of the 
Kabul, /with a chain of three languages which show traces of ancient Dardic influence, 
and reach down to the month of the Indus. It is not necessary here to discuss the 
question of the extension of Dardic languages further south. It is sufficient to state 
that traces of them have been recognized in the Bhll languages of Central India, and 
even, with considerable plausibility, in the Kskanl dialect of Marathi. If this last 
identification is finally accepted, Tirahl gives us the hitherto missing link in a chain of 
languages once reaching from the Hindukush to Goa. 

In the following pages, I give a reference for each word quoted, showing its 
original location. In such references “Par.” indicates the version of the Parable of 
the Prodigal Son, quoted by verse-number, and « L” indicates the List of Words and 
Sentences prepared by Sir Aurel Stein. 
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Pronunciation. 

It must be remembered that the materials collected depend almost entirely on 
what was uttered by two illiterate men. Sir Aurel Stein, in recording the Tirahi words 
uttered by them, most rightly refrained from any attempt at securing apparent uni- 
formity, but wrote down for each word as nearly as possible the exact sound he heard 
in each particular case. In recording a language which has previously been reduced 
to writing, there is a more or less fixed standard of spelling and of pronunciation with 
which it is possible to secure conformity ; but when a language has no standard, — and 
to a less extent, even in every language which has a standard, — the actual pronuncia- 
tion of each word varies each time it is uttered, according to its collocation in the 
sentence or the mood of the speaker. In languages like English or Hindostani, these 
changes are partly held in check by the existence of a standard to which the 
speaker insensibly conforms, hut in a language such as Tirahi which has no standard, 
they are much more considerable, and we find the same word pronounced by these men 
in very different ways at different times. Eor instance, for e man 5 the speakers at one 
time said dd a m and at another time adam ; for ‘ good,’ at one time brada, and at 
another hreda ; and for ‘ child,’ at one time bad“na, with no stress on the penultimate, 
and at another time badana, with a strong stress on the penultimate. Under such 
■circumstances, it would at present be dangerous to lay down any rules for a standard 
pronunciation of Tirahi, and we must await further information on the subject. Suffice 
it to say here that this uncertainty occurs chiefly in regard to the vowels, and that the 
■consonantal system appears to be nretty constant and to agree with that of the other 
Dardic languages. 

The Article. 

There appears to be an indefinite article corresponding to the Persian yd l wahdat 
- an d the Kashmiri -a,. It is formed by adding i to the noun. A pretty certain example 
is Khardb badani, a bad boy (bad'na) (L. 129). 

Eor the definite article, the demonstrative pronoun le or Id is very commonly 
employed. Thus : — 

le paMrasi eh ana de, give one anna to the faqlr (L. 84). 
le pardna huz'ras sin , the saddle of the white horse (L. 226). 
le sin hus a ra dak lchum thd, put the saddle on the horse’s hack (L. 227). 
le hila eh banyd-ma achhita ti, (I) have bought (it) from a shopkeeper of the 
village (L. 241). 

chdna mala la breda batsa kvMto, tbv father slaughtered the good calf (Par. 

27). 

Id gana put a r ghusd Khnm gd, the elder son became in anger (Par. 28). 

The demonstrative pronoun lema is similarly used before place-names. Thus : 
lema Jaba-manzvm sawa kuz a ra brade Una , in Jaba all horses are good (L. 140). 
lema Kdbula-manztm sawe bare hharaha Una , in Kabul all mares are bad 
(L. 141). 
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DECLENSION. 

Nouns Substantive. 

Gender. — There are not sufficient materials to form any rules as regards gender. 
All that can be said is that the feminine gender is recognized, and that many feminine 
nouns end in e or e when, in India, they would end in i. Thus we have stre (Indian 
stri), a woman (List, 52, 53, 128) ; achchhe (Kashmiri achh 1 ), an eye (L. 35) ; de 
(Indian dhi), a daughter (L. 56, 110); bare, a mare (L. 139). With this we may 
compare brada adam, a good man (L. 120), and brada stre, a good woman (L. 128), but 
h'ade stre, good women (L. 130) ; sura, small (L. 28), but sure, a little girl (L. 56) ; 
saioa kusfra, all horses (L. 140), and same bare, all mares (L. 141) ; ti, he is (L. 158),. 
and te, she is (L. 53, 56). 

Declension.— The Nominative case singular calls for no remarks. It takes no' 
termination. When a noun is the subject of a transitive verb in a tense derived from 
the past participle, it is put into the Agentive case, which will be described further on. 
The Accusative case singular is the same in form as the nominative. Thus : — 
le pahirasi eh ana de, give one anna to the faqir (L. 84). 

asto-manzim angur tsiya, pade-manzum pana tsiyd, put ye a ring on. the hand, 
put ye a shoe on the foot (Par. 22). 
eh breda batsa dnines, bring ye a good calf for him (Par. 23). 
hui-ma uwa prela, draw water from the well (L. 237). 

Mushdli harem, let us make rejoicing (Par. 23). 

le adam broJc do, beat that man well (L. 236). 

le Jchat malasi dem, I give this letter to the father (L. 103). 

The object of a transitive verb in a tense derived from the past participle is, as 
usual in connected languages, put in the nominative case, the subject being put into the 
case of the Agent. The following examples will suffice : — 

chana mala Id breda batsa huMto, thy father slaughtered the good calf ; lit. the 
good calf was slaughtered by. the father (Par. 27). 
mala gana putrasi jaioab dita, the father gave answer to the elder son ; lit. by 
the father answer was given to the elder son (Par. 31). 
mala ram here, the father made compassion ; lit. by the father compassion was- 
made (Pari 20). 

sure put a r tdnu mdljama here, the younger son collected his property ; lit. by 
the younger son his property was made collected (Par. 13). 

General Oblique case. — The General Oblique case singular is sometimes the same- 
in form as the nominative. Thus : — 

ghusa Mum, in anger (Par. 28), 
hadmdshl Ichum, in debauchery (Par. 13). 
hui-ma, from the well (L. 237). 
kw'si-ma, from the chair (L. 82). 

dak Mum, (put) on (the horse’s) back (L. 227). Of. ddka Ichum below. 
hnkm-ma bahr , outside (i.e., against) an order (Par. 29). 
nazar-manzum, in (thy) sight (Par. 18). Cf. nazararn-manzum below.. 
put a r Mum, on the son (L. 228). 
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More often it ends in a, even when the nominative singular does not end in that 
letter. Thus : — 

panda Jchum, (nom. pand ), on a journey (L. 224). 

ddka Jchum (nom. dak), (riding) on the back (of a horse) (L. 230). Of. dak 
Jchum above. 

le mulk a -manzum (nom. mulk), in that country (Par. 14). Of. mulJce-manzum 
below. 

mala tarafe (nom. mala), towards the father, mala-ma, from a father (L. 104). 
mala-manzum (nom. mat), in the property (Par. 12). Of. mala taksim, division 
of the property (Par. 12). 

ddma Jchum (nom. dam), (bind) with a rope (L. 236). 
brada adama-ma (nom. adam), from a good man (L. 122). 
thana-manzum (nom. than), in the house (L. 83, 130, 223, 226, 233). 

Jchdra Jchum (nom. Jchdr ), on the top (L. 229). 

lema wakta Jchum (nom. wakt), at that time (L. 162). So wcikta-manzum, 
(L. 163). 

When a general oblique case is followed by an enclitic word beginning with a 
consonant, that consonant is sometimes doubled, and one of the pair is added to the 
oblique case. Thus : — 

cJiana nazararn-mamum (for nazara-manzum) , in thy sight (Par. 21). 
brichat-ldna (nom. brick), under a tree (L. 230). Of . ut ti, for u ti, he has come, 
given below under the perfect tense. 

Occasionally we find the general oblique case ending in some other vowel. Such 
are : — 

mala tarafe (nom. taraf ) u, he came in the direction of (Le., towards) the father 
(Par. 23). 

le mulke-manzum , in that country (Par. 14). Of. mulk a -manzum above. 
pade-manzum (horn, j padl), on the foot (Par. 22). 

Ufe (or drefmanztim, in his heart (Par. 16, 17). The Nom. Sing, of this word 
appears to be ure, as in Par. 22. 
tsuk a daze pas (nom. daz), after a few days (Par. 13). 
asto-manzum (nom. ast), on the hand (Par. 22). 
jango-ioakta (nom. jang), at the time of fighting (L. 163). 

Two words are irregular. The word de, a daughter, has its oblique singular dm, 
and spaz, a sister, has spazun. These will be dealt with lower down. 

Another form of the oblique ends in asi, often shortened to as or is, Ihis is most- 
often used as a dative, but is also used in other collocations. Thus 

brada adamasi, to a good man (L. 121). le rupah le adamasi de, give this rupee- 

to that man (L. 234). 
desi, to a daughter (L. 112). 

gd dur mullcasi, he went to a far country (Par. 13). 

malasi, to a father (L. 103). me tdnu malasi bazam, I shall go to my father 
(Par. 18). le malasi jawdb dita, he gave answer to the father (Par. 29). 
me le adam diyanasi dita tea, I gave that man for a beating (i.e., to he beaten) 
(L. 177). 
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■men samo tre dd a mo khdrasi da baza-m. we three men all go to the town (L. 17). 

■Masi mtn&sib, proper for me (Par. 21). 

le pakirasi ek ana de, give one anna to the faqir (L. 84). 

mala gana putrasi jawdb dita , the father gave answer to the elder son (Par. 31). 

au az thdnasi ema, I come to the house to-day (L. 80). 

las puichla here, made conciliation to him (Par. 28). 

ek tam naukaris ga ti, he is gone to one of his servants (Par. 26). 

This termination is also commonly used for the genitive, and, in this ease, seems 
to be more commonly employed than asi. Thus 

lemas shisi (nom. shi) kimat, the price of that thing (L. 232). Here we have 
both as and (a) si. 

brada adamas than bogha ti, the house of a good man is near (L. 120). 
le pardna kuz a ras zln, the saddle of the white horse (L. 226). 
le than malas ti, this is the father’s house (L. 102). 

ehana sams (nom. sana) dante brok trighna tina, the teeth of thy dog are very 
sharp (L. 146). ^ 

mydna troras put a r, the son of my uncle (L. 225). 

-is^ttrmir°f(. dtW - itiS ! 0metimeS daHcolt t0 T ‘Us termination 

* Ilia ’ 1 U ’ 01 1S a ‘ )10n0mma stt ® s - tile following, as probably means 

Mm (Sr a T 0U Ure - he wa8ted his riotous living 

is a deaL a— I mStaCe * * *’* ^ *« "*« is a “ive 

nomiM^uffix her WeQt (Pa1 ' - 28) ’ Hei ’ e the aS is almost certailll y a l ,r °- 

^khsn 1 - 0 ^- ^ etermination asi forms the general oblique case 
anasi boghu b, when he came near the house (Par. 25). 

Thus 1 ?**™ 68 ftC terminati0 ” is employed where we should use the ablative. 

^CL. 240*?* ^ radama ' m P fr »m what mail didst thou buy that 

«»»«« dmsi that Ut ti, a letter has tome from my daughter (L 1131 

^ *. “alhmir ftL this place 

We have an ablative of comparison in •— 
le^ brijasi le kaza ti, this is higher than that tower (L 136) 

^ ^ ^ W ^ brother of that man is taller than his 
the help of the poltpositT^e. 7 ^ ^ ° f com Parison can also be made with 

a’ sister,' form the obhq^ note that the words de, a daughter, and spaz, 

that, as we shall see, the termination rJ T ^ Un ’~ thm ’ dun and s P az ^n. Note also 
that here plural forms have been carelessly use^fw the singulai^' ^ Se6mS P1 '° bable 
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We have just seen that the Genitive is commonly indicated by the termination 
as. It may also be indicated by simply pi'efixing the unaltered word to the governing 
noun. Thus : — 

le kila eh hanyd-mci, from a shopkeeper of the village (L. 2 41). 
brelchta (P nominative) Jchdra Jchum, on the top of a hill (L. 229). 
kuifra dak Jchum, on the horse’s back (L. 227). Cf. hurras sin, the horse’s 
saddle, in 226. 

chdna mala thdna-manzum, in thy father’s house (L. 223). 

myana mal a broh mazdurano wdna, there were many servants of my father 
(Par. 17). 

tsdli tsindar, a goat’s kid (Par. 29). 

asmdn nazar-manzum, in the sight of heaven (Par. 18, 21). 
domama awdz, the sound of a drum (Par. 25). 
galiz wakta Jchum, at the time of theft (L. 164). 

It is probable that the Agentive case singular employed for the subject of a verb 
in a tense formed from the past participle, should be described as identical in form 
with the general oblique case as in other Bardic languages. But, as we have seen, this 
general oblique case is itself often identical in form with the nominative, and it 
happens that the few instances of the Agentive that occur in the Parable all also agree 
in form with the nominative singular. It may be mentioned that in Ormuri, an 
Eranian language, spoken not far off in Waziristan, which is much influenced by 
Bardic, the Agentive is always the same in form as the nominative. 

The following examples of the Agentive case of nouns substantive are found in 
the Parable. No instances occur in the List of Words : — 

sure put a r mala ditanas, the younger son said to the father (Par. 12). Seethe 
remarks on ditanas on p. 294, under the head of the past tense. 
sure put a r tanu mal jama here, the younger son collected his property (Par. 12). 
le adam tanu tsalcaldnsi pregi, that man sent (him) to his fields (Par. 15). 
mala tanu naulcardnosi ari, the father said to his servants (Par. .22). 
mala gana putrasi jaivdb dita, the father gave answer to the elder son (Par. 31). 

In two eases the Agentive case is formed by the addition of the postposition na 
(compare the Hindustani ne). This postposition is more often used to form a dative, 
and in the first of the two instances it is employed in both senses : — 

putre-na le-na ari, the son said to him (Par. 21). 
le-na Idsi ari, he said to him (Par. 27). 

Closely allied to the Agentive is the Instrumental case. One example of it occurs 
in the Parable, in which it is formed by the postposition ni : — 

ao lemaji odasta-ni mard gam, I am dying here of hunger (Par. 17). 

The Dative case has been already dealt with in connexion with the termination asi. 
As just stated, it is also formed with the help of the postposition na. Thus : - 
le-na ari, said to him (Par. 21). 

This dative form is also (as in other languages) employed to make a definite 
accusative, as in : — 

lema-ma breda jamd-na and, bring ye for him the good garment (Par. 22). 
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: men samo tre dd a mo Khar a, si da bazam, we three men all go to the town (L. 17). 

mo. si mundsib, proper for me (Par. 21). 
le pahirasi eh ana de, give one anna to the faqlx* (L. 84). 

mala c/anco putrasi j iiwdb dita, the father gave answer to the eldei son (1 ax. 31). 

an az thdnasi etna, I come to the house to-day (L.‘ SO). 

las pukhla here, made conciliation to him ( Par. 28). 

eh tanu nauharis ga ti, he is gone to one of his servants (1 ar. 26). 

This termination is also commonly used for the genitive, and, in this case, as seems 
to be more commonly employed than a, si. Thus : — 

lemas shisi (nom. shi) kimat, the price of that thing (L. 232). Here we have 
both as and (a)si. 

brada adamas than boa ha, ti, the house of a good man is near (L. 120). 
le par an a hurras zin, the saddle of the white horse (L. 226). 
le than malas ti, this is the father’s house (L. 102). 

ehrna sands (nom. sand ) dante bro/c trighna tina, the teeth of thy dog are very 
sharp (L. 146). 

my dm troras put a r, the son of my uncle (L. 225). 

It should he noted that it is sometimes difficult to say whether this termination 
as is a case termination, or is a pronominal suffix. In the following, as probably means 
‘his’:— 

tanu malas badmdshi khum chi here, he wasted his substance in riotous living 
(Par. 13). But in this instance it is also possible that malas is a dative used 
5 ■ as a definite accusative. 

le malas gd, his father went (Par. 28). Here the as is almost certainly a pro- 
nominal suffix. 

In the following, the termination asi forms the general oblique case : — 

Mod thdnasi bogha o, when he came near the house (Par. 25). 

Sometimes the termination asi is employed where we should use the ablative. 
Thus:—' ' 

te hama adamesi (or adama-ma ) achhita ti, from what man didst thou buy that 
(L. 240)? 

my ana dunsi Mkat ut ti, a letter has come from my daughter (L. 113). 

lemajaisi (nom. jai) Kashmir hatesi dur ti, how far is Kashmir from this place 
.(L. 222) ? 

We have an ablative of comparison in : — 

• • lema brijasi le haza ti, this is higher than that tower (L. 136). 

lemas spazumi le ad a mm brd haza ti, the brother of that man is taller than his 

V- • sister (L. 231). 

We shall see subsequently that an ablative of comparison can also be made with 
the help of the postposition ma. 

With regard to the above examples, note that the words de, a daughter, and spaz, 
a sister, form the oblique singular by adding ««,-thus, dun and spawn. Note also 
that, as we shall see, the termination asi also occurs in the plural. It seems probable 
tnat here plural forms have been carelessly used for the singular. 
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W e have just seen that the Genitive is commonly indicated by the termination 
as. It may also be indicated by simply prefixing the unaltered word to the governing 
noun. Thus : — 

le Mia eh banyd-ma, from a shopkeeper of the village (L. 241). 
brejchta (? nominative) Jchdra Jchum, on the top of a hill (L. 229). 
huz a ra dale Jchum, on the horse’s back (L. 227). Of. hurras sin, the horse’s 
saddle, in 226. 

chana mala thana-manzum, in thy father’s house (L. 223). 

mydna maV hrdh mazdurano wana, there were many servants of my father 
(Par. 17). 

tsdli tsindar, a goat’s kid (Par. 29). 

dsman nazar-manzum, in the sight of heaven (Par. 18, 21). 
domdma dwdz, the sound of a drum (Par. 25). 
galiz wahta Jchum, at the time of theft (L. 161). 

It is probable that the Agentive case singular employed for the subject of a verb 
in a tense formed from the past participle, should be described as identical in form 
with the general oblique ease as in other Dardic languages. But, as we have seen, this 
general oblique case is itself often identical in form with the nominative, and it 
happens that the few instances of the Agentive that occur in the Parable all also agree 
in form with the nominative singular. It may be mentioned that in Ormurl, an 
Eranian language, spoken not far off in Waziristan, which is much influenced by 
Dardic, the Agentive is always the same in form as the nominative. 

The following examples of the Agentive case of nouns substantive are found in 
the Parable. No instances occur in the List of Words : — 

sure put a r mala ditanas, the younger son said to the father (Par. 12). See the 
remarks on ditanas on p. 294, under the head of the past tense. 
sure put a r tamo mdljama here , the younger son collected his property (Par. 12). 
le adam tamo tsaJcaldnsi pregi, that man sent (him) to his fields (Par. 15). 
mala tdnu naulcardnosi ari, the father said to his servants (Par. .22). 
mala gatia putrasi jaiodb dita, the father gave answer to the elder son (Par. 31). 

In two cases the Agentive case is formed by the addition of the postposition na 
(compare the Hindostani ne). This postposition is more often used to form a dative, 
and in the first of the two instances it is employed in both senses : — 
pntre-na le-na ari, the son said to him (Par. 21). 
le-na Idsi ari, he said to him (Par. 27). 

Closely allied to the Agentive is the Instrumental case. One example of it occurs 
in the Parable, in which it is formed by the postposition ni : 

ao lemaji odasta-ni mard gam, I am dying here of hunger (Par. 17). 

The Dative case has been already dealt with in connexion with the termination asi. 
As just stated, it is also formed with the help of the postposition na. Thus : 
le-na ari, said to him (Par. 21). 

This dative form is also (as in other languages) employed to make a. definite 
accusative, as in : — 

lema-ma breda jdmd-na and, bring ye for him the good garment (Par. 22). 
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Formation of the, Plural— The plural is often the same as the singular. This is 
especially the case when a noun ends in a or a, but there are also other cases 

mala, fathers (sing, mala ) (L. 106) ; kwfra, horses (sing. kusTra) (L. MO) ; sand 
dogs (sing, sand) ( L . 148). 

pand, in pade-manmm pana tsiyd, put ye a shoe (or shoes) on his foot (or feet) 
may be either singular or plural (Par. 22). ' 

me, deer (sing, ose) (L. 155). 

az broke store (sing, store) Una, to-day there are many stars (L. 64). 

mydna thdna-mamum brbk brade sire (sing, stre) Una, in nay house there are 
many good women (L. 130). 

lema-ma Id rupai (sing, rupai) achhito, take those rupees from him (L 235) 
leddam tarn mdl (sing, mdl) tsarn U, that man is grazing his cattle (L. 229) 
de, d ^gbters^(sing. de) (L. 115). den, cows (sing, den) (L. 145). gd, ludh (sing, 

le mydna d^pmzi sansar (sing, sansar) te, this my daughter is fifteen years (old) 

mwe iari <sing - lars) ~ arM :' in Ksw -“I — 

Sometimes a is added to form the plural. Thus - 

ekadTmmdo jmera (sing, „a„.a, a certain man had two sons fi’-ir m 

*** 

le dd-ma (sing, dd-m) khardb Una, those men are had (L 291 Cf-.c ,, 

« lre hohliyar tiza, you three men are clever (L. 23). ' 

brada adama (sing, adam) lema khdr-manzum brnk /j M n 

men in this town (L. 124). ~ there good 

Sometimes the plural ends in e or e. This is esneciallv • 

may also be masculine. Thus: ^ lunmme ending, hut it 

tsale (sing, tsdli), she-goats (L. 152). 

cham mnas dmite (sing, drnt) brb/c trighm Una. the teeth of thv ,1 , 

sharp (L. 146). teem oi thy dog are very 

The word is plural, but I do not know- the smo„l»r r. 

mam tsarm, sent (him) to feed (?) sheep. I presume th,t°rt \ “ CC " S “ Mgi 
and that it has been used, in order to avoid -nvino ntfo ~ ' 4° wol( means * sheep,’ 
Compare the Ormma mai. a sheep In PartTa f.,e 7 T* tIle ™ d for ‘ »™e ' 

to the town (L. 17). Compare, however actma *T“' "’ e tllree mm a!1 S° 

(Par. 17), o has been added to a Pashto’ or Persian plural ^ T* hu ** 0 ’ sor ™ ts 

similarly added instead of ». These are' na (sing «)' ? ^ Words « “ 

(smg. mardb, birds. With „ mmi u **»• C “ cls ’ 

The Oblique Plural ends in an. Thus •— ’’ obll( l uo hand, 

brada adaman thdna sura Una, the houses of i hn ™ a 

sccwa brada adaman le l&abar de-o, give tte n 4 sma11 ( L - 120). 

(?) the food of the ifl (P ” l 6 rt ^ (L 126 )’ 
doubtful. Regarding the meaning of W r ani , see a w of ^ is 

fe ** ^ highest’ „r aII :: era (L . 
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In the following the oblique plural ends in i, apparently a singular form — 
chdna mdl-mata strizi (sing. nom. striza) Kkum chi here , he wasted thy substance 
on females (Par. 30). 

Sometimes we find an oblique plural ending, as in Persian in an. Thus : — 
gana pui a r tsahaldn-manzum wd, the elder son was in the fields (Par. 25). 
satca thdndn-ma chdna than brada ti , thy bouse is the best of all houses (L. 134). 

It ends in ana in tdnu dostdna sama, with my friends (Par. 29). 

At other times we have the Pashto oblique plural in and. Thus : — 

tdnu mazdurdno-Jchum me sama hare, make me equal among thy servants 
(Par. 19). Compare the nominative plural mazdurano (Par. 17) mentioned 
above. 


In the following we have -gana, which may be compared with the Pashto 
■gdno : — 


letih sansaragdna chdna Jchidmat au da harem, for so many years I am doing 
thy service (Par. 29). 

In this connexion also may be mentioned the irregular noun de, a daughter, which 
has dun for its oblique plural, as well as for its oblique singular (L. 116-118). Thus, 
my ana dun umar, the age of mv daughters (L. 116). As already stated, it seems 
probable that dun is properly only plural, and, that when used for the singular, it is 
simply an instance of carelessness. 


On the other hand, the singular is often used instead of the plural, as in : — 
domdma awdz, the sound of drams (Par. 26). 


lema tre bad°na (plural) malasi (plural) Jchabar ut ti, information has come 
from the fathers of these three children (L. 109). 

j pade-manzum (sing. nom. padi) pand tsiyd, put ye shoes (or a shoe) on his 
feet (or foot; (Par. 22). 

The use of the singular form malasi for the plural ablative is further illustrated 
by the following examples, in which the singular termination asi reappears as si 
added to the plural oblique case : — 


dunsi, to or from daughters (L. 117-8). 

le adam tdnu tsahalansi pregi, that man sent (him) to his fields (Par. 15). 
brada adamansi Jchabar ut ti, news has come from good men (L. 127). 
mala tdnu nauhardnosi an, the father said to his servants (Par. 22). In 
thi s example, the termination si has been added to a borrowed Pashto form. 

Subject to the foregoing remarks, the following paradigms may be quoted 
from the Standard List of Words and Sentences (Nos. 101-9, 119-127, 110-8j: 



Singular* 

Plural. 

Nom. 

mala, a father. 

mala. 

Gen. 

malm 

mala. 

I)at. 

malasi 

malasi, 

Abl. 

VOL. X, LABT X. 

mala-ma 

malasi. 
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This is 


Formation of the Plural — The plural is often the same as the singular, 
especially the case when a noun ends in a or d, but there are also other cases : — 

mala, fathers (sing, mala) (L. 106) ; kuz a ra, horses (sing, km"ra) (L. 140) ; sand 
dogs (sing, sand) (L. 148). ’ 5 

pand, in pade-manzum pand tsiyd , put ye a shoe (or shoes) on his foot (or feet) 
may he either singular or plural (Par. 22). ' 

■ose, deer (sing, ose) (L. 155). 

az broke store (sing, store) Una, to-day there are many stars (L. 64). 

mydna thdna-mamum brok brade sire (sing, sire) Una, in my house there -n-r 

many good women (L. 130). 1 e 

lema-ma Id rwpai (sing, rupai) achhito, take those rupees from him (L 235) 
leddam tdnu mat (sing, mdl) tsarn ti, that man is grazing his cattle (L. 229) 
de, d ^ghtersjsing. de) (L. 115). den, cows (sing, den) (L. 145). <70, butts' (sing, 

le mymadejpmzi sansar (sing, sansar) te, this my daughter is fifteen years (old) 

mwe bare <si “ 8 ' i * rf) &ardl " thm ’ in «» >«•». 
•Sometimes a is added to form the plural. Thus •— 

ekad n masdo pufra (sing. pafr) «, a certain man had two sons f XV , 1 , 

0 vuera tim ’ w 

le dd"ma (sing. dd"m) khardlt Una, those men are had (h 2'i) ., 

M Ire di‘ma hokhydr Urn, you three men are clever (L 23) ' ' ‘ 

brada adama (siug. adam) lema Ufr-mmm, Ink tim there , 

men m this town (L. 124). ' ’ ’ ' <u mtm y good 

Sometimes the plural ends in e or e. This is esneeinlKr „ e • • 
may also be masculine. Thus : ' ^ turn nine ending, hut it 

tsdle (sing, tsdli), she-goats (L. 152). 

mn Z dmte ( 8i “S- *»') took trighua tina, the teeth of (hv .1 
sharp (L. 146). c teem oi thy dog are very 

The word wrani is plural, but p do nofc k t| . 

wram tsarm, sent (him) to feed (?) sheep. I presume that V 

and that it has been used, in order to avoid o>iyj no . . e word means * sheep/ 

Compare the Ormuri wrai, a sheep. In Pashto the sa ^ B , Slng the word for ‘ swine.’ 

The plural cuds iu o iu . f it™™ 
to the town (L. 17). Compare, however, dd«ma w e three men all go 

(Par 17), ohas been added to a Pashto or Persian plural «™its 

similarly added instead of o. These are u&ma (sing M 1,1 ^ otb °* words a is 
(sing, margh), birds. With ulchdm, compare the P as hS «H-' 7r ’ mar ^ na 
The Oblique Plural ends in an. Thus ^ ‘ ' ’ ° bh( l uo *&hdnd. 

brada adaman tkdna sura Una, the houses of 5 

smoa brada adamrn le ihabar de-o, give the iL/o^r” T Smi111 (L ' 120) ' 
venin Mo, (?) the food the Jeep 7p U S P™ (L ’ U<i) ‘ 

douhtful. Regarding the meaning of wrani see above ° “"‘" S ° f ~ 6 is 
~ fe ^ «• «« » «» highest „^ r8 (L . , 
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In the following the oblique plural ends in *, apparently a singular form - 
chana mdl-matd strizi (sing. nom. striza) khmn chi here , he wasted thy substance 
on females (Par. 30). 

Sometimes we find an oblique plural ending, as in Persian in an. Thus : — 
g ana pul a r tsakalan-manzum wd, the elder son was in the fields (Par. 25). 
satm thdnan-ma chdna than brada ti, thy house is the best of all houses (L. 134). 

It ends in ana in tdnu dostdna srnna, with my friends (Par. 29). 

At other times we have the Pashto oblique plural in and. Thus : — 

tdnu niazdurdno-khum me sama hare, make me equal among thy servants 
(Par. 19). Compare the nominative plural mazdurdno (Par. 17) mentioned 
above. 

In the following we have -gdna, which may be compared with the Pashto 
-gdnb : — 

letik samaragdna chdna khidmat au da harem, for so many years I am doing 
thy service (Par. 29). 

In this connexion also may be mentioned the irregular noun de, a daughter, which 
has dun for its oblique plural, as well as for its oblique singular (L. 116-118). Thus, 
my ana dun umar, the age of my daughters (L. 116). As already stated, it seems 
probable that dun is properly only plural, and, that when used for the singular, it is 
simply an instance of carelessness. 

On the other band, the singular is often used instead of the plural, as in : — 
domdma aioaz , the sound of drums (Par. 26). 

lema tre bad a na (plural) rnalasi (plural) khabar ut ti, information has come 
from the fathers of these three children (L. 109). 

pade-nianzum (sing. nom. padi) pand tsiyd, put ye shoes (or a shoe) on his 
feet (or foot) (Par. 22). 

The use of the singular form malasi for the plural ablative is further illustrated 
by the following' examples, in which the singular termination asi reappears as si 
added to the plural oblique case : — 

dunsi, to or from daughters (L. 117-8). 

le adam tdnu tsakaldnsi pregi, that man sent (him) to his fields (Par. lo). 
brada adamansi khabar ut ti, news has come from good men (L. 127). 
mala tdnu naukaranosi ari, the father said to his servants (Par. 22). In 
this example, the termination si has been added to a borrowed Pashto form. 

Subject to the foregoing remarks, the following paradigms may be quoted 
from the Standard List of Words and Sentences (Nos. 101-9, 119-127, 110-8):— 



Singular. 

Plural. 

Nom. 

mala, a father. 

mala. 

Gen. 

malas 

mala. 

Dat. 

malasi 

malasi. 

Abl. 

mala-ma 

malasi . 
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Singular. 

Plural. 

Norn. 

brada adam, a good man 

brada ad am a. 

Gen. 

brada adamas 

brada adanian. 

Dat. 

brada adamasi 

brada adaman. 

Ahl. 

brada adama-ma 

brada adamansi 

Mom. 

de, a daughter 

de. 

Gen. 

de 

dun. 

Dat. 

desi 

dunsi. 

Ahl. 

dunsi (? plural). 

dunsi. 


Other relations of time or place are indicated with the aid of postpositions. Of 
these, the following have been noted 

bog ha, near, governing the dative, as in : — 

Jchd thanasi bo aha d, when he came near the house (Par. 25). 
bdhr, outside, governing the ablative, as in : — 
ao Ghana hukum-ma bdhr nd gim, I did not go outside («'.<?., disobey) thy 
command (Par. 29). 

dapara , for the sake of, borrowed from Pashto, and governing the general oblique 
case, as in : — 

te lema dapara. breda balsa kuKhto, for his sake thou slaughtered^ the good calf 
(Par. 30). 

Jchnm. The general meaning of this seems to bo ‘on’, but there are other 
derivative meanings. It governs the general oblique case : — 
le zln km*ra dak khum thd, put the saddle on the horse's back (L. 227). 
lema actfmas put"r Khum me brok ditina here tma , I have made many stripes 
on that man’s son (L. 228) . 

le adorn tana mal breKhta khdra khum tsarn it, that man is grazing his 
cattle on the top of the hill (L. 229). 

le adorn kuz n ra ddka khum spdra ga , that man is mounted on a horse’s 
back (L. 230). 

chdna mdl-matd strlzl khum chi here, wasted thy property on females 
(Par. 30). 

ao as gana panda Khum gd wama, I went on a long way to-day (L. 224). 
le gana put a r ghmsd khum gd, the elder son became on anger (le., became 
angry) (Par. 28). 

le adam ddma Khum tare, bind that man with a rope (L. 236). 
me suro wama lema wakta Khum, at that time I was small (L. 162). 
le adam dur wa galiz wakta Khum, that man « was away at the time of 
theft (L. 164). 

tdnu mazdurdno khum me sama hare, make me like (one) among thy servants 
(Par. 19). ' " 

Khare, near, with, governing the general oblique case, as in : — 
te mekha me Khare we, thou wast always with me (Par. 31). 
la khare nati gd (Par. 15 ) appears to mean ‘took refuge near him,’ but 
is doubtful. 

ma * s usually a postposition of the ablative. It is added to the general oblique 
case. Thus 

an lema kursi-ma uthum, I stand up from rhis chair (L. 82). 
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mala-ma , from a father (L. 104). 

brada adama-ma Jchabar ut ti, news has come from a good man (L. 122). 
lema-ma la rupai achhito, take those rupees from him (L. 235). 

Tcui-ma uwa prela, draw water from the well (L. 227). 

lema-ma la, brok brade tea, from this (i.e.. because) he was very well (Par. 27). 

"We have ablatives of comparison in : — 

mydna-ma Ghana than brada ti, thy house is better than mine (L. 133). 

saioa thdndn-ma chdna than brada ti, thy house is better than all houses (L. 134). 

sawa brijan-ma le brij kaza ti, this tower is higher than all towers (L. 137). 

Certain postpositions or prepositions govern the ablative with this ma, as in : — 
hukum-ma bdhr, outside an order (Par. 29), already quoted. 
pas diyan-ma, after beating, i.e., having beaten (L. 178). 

This postposition is occasionally found with other meanings, as in 

lema-ma breda jamd-na and, bring ye for him the good garment (Par. 22). 
lema-ma khabar gd ti, of (i.e., concerning) him it is said (L. 27). 

^-Sometimes it appears to be used to form a genitive, as in : — 
ie-ma, of thee (L. 21) ; td-ma, of you (L. 24). 

lema-ma hr am Jchardb ti, their business is bad (L. 31). It is, however, impossible 
to be certain about the first two without any contest, and the last sentence 
perhaps means £ owing to them the business is bad’. 

manzum, in, with other derived meanings. It is used with the general oblique 
case. Thus : — 

le mtilke-manzum brok grdni toe, a great famine happened in that land (Par. 
14). 

le ure-manzum le khiydl wa, in his heart there was this thought (Par. 16). 

So Id tanu dre-manzum ari, he said in his heart (Par. 17). 
chdna nazar-( or nazaram-) manzum gunagdr hem, I am a sinner in thy sight 
(Par. 18, 21). 

az mydna thana-manzum ek den m'ra gd te, to-day a cow has died in my 
house (L. 83), 

mydna thana-manzum brok brade stre tlna, there are many good women in 
my house (L. 130). 

lema Jaba-manzum sawa kuz^ra brade tina, in Jaba all the hoises are good 
(L. 140). 

lema Edbula-manzum sawe bare Jchardb a tlna, in Kabul all the mates aie 
bad (L. 141). 

ohdna mala thana-manzum katisi put a ra tlna, how many sons aie theie in thy 
father’s house ? (L. 223). 

le par ana kuz a ras zin mydna thana-manzum, in my house (is) the saddle of 
the white horse (L. 226). 

le sdn gana put a r tsakdldn-manzwn wa, his eldest son was in the fields (Par. 
25). 

lema mio-manzum angur tsiya, pade-manzum pand tsiya, put ye a rmg on his 
hand, put ye shoes on his feet (Par. 22). 
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to snro tcdz jango wakia-manzum, thou wast small a.t the l iiiu*. oi. lighting 
(L. 163). 

lema-manzum sure, the younger tram among them (l ai. 12). 
my ana mdla-manzum ki hisset owe, iroin in the piopeity the shaie which 
comes as mine (Par. 12). 

pas, after, is used both as a preposition and as a postposition. W hen vised as a 
preposition, it governs the ablative case, as in pas d ii/an-m a, al ter beating 
(L. 178). When, used as a postposition, it governs the general oblique case, 

as in tsuk a daze pas, after a few days (Par. 13). 
pail, after, governs the general oblique ease, as in : — 

lema patl mala tarafe u, after that he came towards the father (Par. 20). 

patikana, behind, governs the genitive in : — 

chana patikana kdmik baddna da e, whose boy comes behind thee ? (L. 

239). 

sama, with, together with, governs the dative in 

hi tanu dostdna sama khushdli Jcere, that I made merry with my friends 
(Par. 29). 

It gives the force of a dative in : — 

me sama (or raasi) mundsib, proper for me (Par. 19, 21). 

It seems to mean * equal to ’ in : — 

tanu mazditrdno khum me sama leave, make me equal to thy servants 
(Par. 19). 

tona, under, probably governs the general oblique case, as in brichat ton, a, under 
a tree (L. 230). 

waza, under, may he used in the above sentence instead of Iona (L. 230). 


Nouns Adjective. 


Adjectives appear sometimes to change for gender and number, hut the available 
materials are not sufficient for laying down any general rules. All that can now he said 
is that the termination e or e occurs most frequently in the case of adjective agreeing 
with feminine nouns or with masculine plural nouns. But this is Ivy no means a uni- 
versal rule. Por this reason, it is best to give here simply a list of all the adjectives 
noted, with the context in which they occur. 


odasta, hungry, in Id brok odasta gd, he became very hungry (Par. 14). 
brada or breda, good. Used attributively in 

le breda dd a m, ti, he is a good man (L. 26). 

breda jdmd-na and, bring ye the good garment (Par. 22). 

breda batsa, the good calf (Par. 23, 27, 30). 

Judging from L. 119-127, when this word is used attributively, it does not change in 
masculine declension. 

J?or the feminine singular, we have brada stre, a good woman, and for the feminine 

plural, we have my ana thdna-manzum brok brade stre tlna , in my house there are mam 
good women (L. 180). 
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This word is used predicatively in : — 

Ghana than brada ti, thy house is good (L. 22). 
az sure bra da ti, today the sun is bright (L. 62). 

my ana thdna-ma chdna than brada ti, thy house is better than mine (L. 133, so 
134). 

We have brade or brade , instead of brada , in the following : — 
la brok brade tea, he was very well (Par. 27). 

diyan brade na ti, it is not good to beat. In both these cases brade is masculine 
singular. It is masculine plural in : — 

lema Jaba-manzum sawa kuz a ra brade tina, in Jaba all the horses are good (L. 
140). 

lema sawa brade tina, they are all good (L. 161). 
brok or brok, much, many. Used attributively in : — 

brok grant (fern.) we, there was a great famine (Par. 14). 

my ana mala, la sure thdna-manzum brok umar langa ti, my father is living in that 
small house for along time (L. 233). 

mydna trial* brok ■ muzdurdno wdna, there were many servants of my father 
(Par. 17). 

mydna thdna-manzum brok brade stre tina , in my house there are many good 
women (L. 130). 

We have broke in : — 

az broke store tina, to-day there are many stars (L. 64). 

The word is used adverbially, in the sense of 1 very in : — 
la brok odasta gd, he became very hungry (Par. 16). 
me brok gunagar tim, I am very sinful (Par. 21). 

Id brok brade wa, he was very well (Par. 27). 

chdna sands (‘ante brok triahna tina, the teeth of thy dog are very sharp (L. 146). 
le ad am brok do, beat that man well (L. 236). 
bewukuf, in te bewukuf tis, thou art a fool (L. 167). 
dur, far. Used attributively in : — 

Id be gd dur mulkasi, and he went to a far country (Par. 13). 

Predicatively in : — . 

la dur warn, ala bichi, he was far, the father saw him (Par. 20). 
le adam dur wa galiz wukta Mum, that man was far away at the time of the theft 
(L. 164). 

gay a, great, long, elder, as in : — 

ao az gana panda, jehum gd wdma, I walked a long way today (L. 224). 
le sdn gana put a r fsakaldn-manzum wd, his elder son was in the fields (Par. 26. 
So 28). 

mala gana putrasi jawab dita, the father gave answer to the elder son (Par. 33). 
gar, lost, in 

le gar gd wa, he had been lost (L. 24. So 32). 
hokhydr, clever, in : — 

to hokhydr tis, thou art clever (L. 20). 

td tre dd a ma hokhydr tiza, you three men are clever (L. 23). 
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to suro wax jango wakia-mctmim, thou wast small at the time oi lighting 
(L. 163). 

lema-manzum sure, the younger from among them (I.u. 1 -j). 

my ana mdla-manzum ki hissa owe, from in the property the share which 

comes as mine (Par. 12). 

pas, after, is used both as a preposition and as a postposition. When used as a 
preposition, it governs the ablative case, as in pas dlyan-ma, al ter beating 
(L. 178). When used as a postposition, it governs the general oblique case, 
as in tsuk a daze pas, after a few days (Par. ]3). 
patl, after, governs the general oblique case, as in : — 

lema pati mala tarafe u, after that he came towards the father (Pax. 20). 

■patikana, behind, governs the genitive in : — 

Ghana patikana kdmilc baddna da e, whose boy comes behind thee ? (L. 

239). 

sama, with, together with, governs the dative in : — 

ki tam dostana sama khushdli here, that I made merry with my friends 
(Par. 29). 

It gives the force of a dative in : — 

me sama (or niasi) mundsib, proper for me (Par. 19, 21). 

It seems to mean ‘ equal to ’ in : — 

tam mazdnrano Jchum me sama hare, make me equal to thy servants 
(Par. 19). 

torn, under, probably governs the general oblique case, as in brichat Iona, under 
a tree (L. 230). 

waza, under, may be used in the above sentence instead of Iona (L. 230). 


Nouns Adjective. 


Adjectives appear sometimes to change for gender and number, but the available 
materials are not sufficient for laying down any general rules. All that can now be said 
is that the termination e or e occurs most frequently in the case of adjective agreeing 
with feminine nouns or with masculine plural nouns. But this is by no means a uni- 
versal rule. For this reason, it is best to give here simply a list of all the adjectives 
noted, with the contest in which they occur. 

odasta, hungry, in Id brok odasta gd, he became very hungry (Par. 14 ). 
brada or breda, good. IJsed attributively in : — 

le breda &d a m, ti, he is a good ma,n (L. 26). 

breda jdma-na and, bring ye the good garment (Par. 22). 

breda batsa, the good calf (Par. 23, 27, 30). 

Judging from L. 119-127, when this word is used attributively, it does not change in 
masculme declension. 


For the femrnine singular, we have brada sire, a good woman, and for the feminine 

plural, we have myana Ihdna-manzmi brok trade stre Una, in my house there are many 
good women (L. 130). J 
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This word is used predicatively in : — 

chdna than hrada ti, thy house is good (L. 22). 
az sure hrada ti, today the sun is bright (L. 62). 

my ana thdna-ma Ghana than hrada ti, thy house is better than mine (L. 133, so 
134). 

We have brade or brade, instead of hrada, in the following 
la, brok hrade wa, he was very well (Par. 27). 

diyan hrade na ti, it is not good to beat. In both these cases brade is masculine 
singular. It is masculine plural in : — 

lema Jaba-manzum sawa huz a ra brade tina, in Jab a all the horses are good (L. 
140). 

lema sawa brade tina, they are all good (L. 161). 
brok or hr ok, much, many. Used attributively in : — 

brok grand (fern.) we, there was a great famine (Par. 14). 

my ana mala, la sure thdna-mamum brok umar langa ti, my father is living in that 
small house for a long time ( L. 233) . 

my ana >nal a brok ■ muzdurano wana, there were many servants of my father 
(Par. 17). 

my ana thdna-manzum brok brade stre tina, in my house there are many good 
women (L. 130). 

We have broke in : — 

az broke store tina, to-day there are many stars (L. 64). 

The word is used adverbially, in the sense of ' very in : — 
la, brok odasta ga, he became very hungry (Par. 15). 
me brok gunagar tint, 1 am very sinful (Par. 21). 
la brok brade wa, he was very well (Par. 27). 

Ghana sands a ante brok triad na tina, the teeth of thy dog are very sharp (L. 146). 
le adam brok do, beat that man well (L. 236). 
bewukuf, in te bewukuf tis, thou art a fool (L. 157). 
dur, far. Used attributively in : — 

Id be ga dur mulkasi, and he went to a far country (Par. 13). 

Predicatively in : — 

Id dur wamala bichi, he was far, the father saw him (Par. 20). 
le adam dur wa galiz wukta Jchum, that man was far away at the time of the theft 
(L. 164). 

gana, great, long, elder, as in : — 

ao az gang panda, Jchum ga toama, I walked a long way today (L. 221). 

le sdn gana put a r tsakaldn-manzum tod, his elder son was in the fields (Par. 25. 

So 28). 

mala gana putrasi jawdb dita, the father gave answer to the elder son (Par. 31). 
gar, lost, in : — 

le gar ga wa, lie had been lost (L. 24. So 32). 
hokhydr, clever, in : — 

to hokhydr tis, thou art clever (L. 20), 

id tre dd'ma hokhydr tiza, you three men are clever (L. 23). 
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to suro voaz jango teak ta-manzum, thou wast small at the time of fighting 
(L. 163). 

lema-manzim sure, the younger from among them (Pax. 12). 
my ana mdla-manzum ki hissa owe , from in the propei ty the shaie which 
comes as mine (Par. 12). 

pas, after, is used both as a preposition and as a postposition. When used as a 
preposition, it governs the ablative ease, as in pas diijan-ma, after beating 
(L. 178). When used as a postposition, it governs the general oblique case, 
as in tsnJf daze pas, after a few days (Par. 13 ). 
pati, after, governs the general oblique case, as in : — 

lema patl mala tarafe u, after that he came towards the father (Par. 20). 

patikana, behind, governs the genitive in : — 

chdna patikana kamik baddna da e, whose hoy comes behind thee ? (L. 

239). 

sam a, with, together with, governs the dative in : — 

ki tanu dostana sama khushdli kere, that I made merry with my friends 
(Par. 29). 

It gives the force of a dative in : — 

me sama (or masi) mundsib, proper for me (Par. 19, 21). 

It seems to mean c equal to ’ in : — 

tanu mazdhrdno Jchum me sama kare, make me equal to thy servants 
(Par. 19). 

tona , under, probably governs the general oblique case, as in brichat tona, under 
a tree (L. 230). 

team, under, may be used in the above sentence instead of tona (L. 230). 


Nouns Adjective. 

Adjectives appear sometimes to change for gender and number, but the available 
materials are not sufficient for laying down any general rules. All that can now be said 
is that the termination e or e occurs most frequently in the case of adjective agreeing' 
with feminine nouns or with masculine plural nouns. But this is by no means a uni- 
versal rule. Por this reason, it is best to give here simply a list of all the adjectives 
noted, with the context in which they occur. 

odasta, hungry, in Id brok odasta ga, he became very hungry (Par. 14). 
bra da or breda, good. Used attributively in 

le breda dd“m, ti, he is a good man (L. 26). 

breda jdma-na and, bring ye the good garment (Par. 22). 

breda batsa, the good calf (Par. 23, 27, 30). 

Judging from L. 119-127, when this word is used attributively, it does not change in 
masculine declension. ' ’ 

Por the feminine singular, we have bra da sire, a good woman, and for the feminine 

plural, we have mydna thdna-manzmi brdJc trade stre tlna , in my house there are many 
good women (L. 130). ' 
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This word is used predicatively in : — 

Ghana than brada ti, thy house is good (L. 22). 
az sure bra da ti, today the sun is bright (L. 62). 

myoma thdna-ma Ghana than brada ti, thy house is better than mine (L. 133, so 
134). 

We have brade or brade, instead of brada, in the following 
Id brok brade tea, he was very well (Par. 27). 

diyan brade na ti, it is not good to beat. In both these cases brade is masculine 
singular. It is masculine plural in : — 

lema Jaba-man zum sawa kuz a ra brade Una, in Jaba all the horses are good (L. 
140 ). 

lema sawa brade Una . they are all good (L. 161). 
broh or brok, much, many. Used attributively in : — 

brok grand (fem.) we, there was a great famine (Par. 14). 

my ana mala . Id sure thdna-manzum brok umar langd ti, my father is living in that 
small house for along time (L. 233). 

my ana mal a brok ■ muzdurdno wdna, there were many servants of my father 
(Par. 17). 

my ana thdna-manzum brok brade stre Una, in my house there are many good 
women (L. 130). 

We have broke in : — 

az broke store Una, to-day there are many stars (L. 64). 

The word is used adverbially, in the sense of ‘ very in : — 
la brok odasta gd, he became very hungry (Par. 15). 
me brok gunagar tim, 1 am vei'y sinful (Par. 21). 

Id brok brade wa, he was very well (Par. 27). 

Ghana sands dante brok triahna Una, the teeth of thy dog are very sharp (L. 146). 
le ad am brok do, beat that man well (L. 236). 
bewukuf, in te bewukuf tis, thou art a fool (L. 157). 
dur, far. Used attributively in : — 

Id be gd dur mnlkasi, and he went to a far country (Par. 13). 

Predicatively in : — 

Id dur wamala bichi, he was far, the father saw him (Par. 20). 
le a dam dur wa galiz wakta khum, that man was far away at the time of the theft 
(L. 164). 

gana, great, long, elder, as in : — 

ao az gang panda, khum gd wama, I walked a long way today (L. 22 1). 
le sdn gana put a r tsakaldn-manzum wd, his elder son was in the fields (Par. 25. 
So 28). 

mala gana putrasi jawdb dita, the father gave answer to the elder son (Par. 31). 
gar, lost, in : — 

le gar gd wa, be had been lost (L. 24. So 32). 
hokhydr, clever, in : — 

to hokhydr Us, thou art clever (L. 20). 

td t.re dd'ma hokhydr tiza, you three men are clever (L. 23). 
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hazir, present, in : — 

me hazir gam, I am present (L. 156). 
dezi rid sir basam, I shall be present (?) today (L. 173). 
le s aim hazir lodma, they were all present (L. 167). 
jalti, speedy, quick, as in : — 

Id jalti ii, he came quickly (i.e., he ran) (Par. 20). 
jalti bo, go ye quickly (Par. 22). 
jinde, living, alive, in 

half* jinde gd, now he became alive (Par. 24, 32). 
hasa, high, tall, as in : — 

lema brijasi le hasa ti, this tower is higher than that (L. 136). 
satoa brijan-mct le brij hasa ti, this tower is higher than all towers (L. 137). 
lemas spazunsi le ad a mas bra hasa ti, that man’s brother is taller than his sister 
(L. 231). 

jchardb, had, attributive, as in i — 
jchardb badani, a bad boy (L. 129). 
eTcj$hardb humdr, a bad girl (L. 131). 

Predicatively in ; — 

ledd a ma jchardb iina, those men are bad (L. 29). 
lema-ma hram Jchardb ti, their business is bad (L. 31). 
tao sawa hharabe tiza, you are all bad (L. 160). 

lema Kabula-manzum same bare khardba (fern, pi.) Una, in Kabul all mares are 
bad (L. 141). 

jchnshdl, happy, in are jchushdl gd, the heart became happy (Par. 32). 
loi, red, in loi sar, red precious metal, i.e., gold (L. 45). 
munasib, proper, as in : — 

me sama (or masi ) munasib nd ti, it is not proper for me (Par. 19, 21). 
jchushdli harem munasib 10a, it was proper to make rejoicing (Par. 32). 
pardna, white, as in : — 

parana sar, white precious metal, i.e., silver (L. 46). 
le pardna hurras sin, the saddle of the white horse (L. 226). 
sura, sure, sure, small, younger. Attributively in : — 

lema-manzum sure put a r mala ditanas, from among them, the younger son said to 
his father (Par. 12). 

tsuk a daze pas sure put a r tdnu mal jama here, after a few days the younger son 
collected his property (Par. 13). 

myana mala Id sure ttidna-manzum broh umar langd ti, my father is living a long 
time in that small house (L. 233). 
le sure (fern.) my ana de te, this little one is my daughter (L. 36). 

Used predicatively in : — 

lemo than sura ti, his house is small. (L. 28). 

me suro [ sic] lodma lema zoahta Khum, at that time T was small (L. 162). 

to suro [ sic ] was jango toahta-mansmn, at the time of fighting thou wast small 
(L. 163). 

It will he observed that in the predicative examples, the final vowel is a or o, 
not e. 
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saw, saica, all, as in : — 

la saw mat chiz here, he wasted all his substance (Par. 14) . 
lema Jaba-manzum sawa huz a ra brade Una, in Jaba all horses are good (L. 140). 
sawa brada adaman le hhabar de-o, give the news to all good men (L. 126). 
sawa thanan-ma chdna than 'brada ti, thy house is better than all houses (L. 134). 
sawa brijan-ma le brij haza ti, this tower is higher than all towers (L. 187). 
lema Kdbula-manzum saice bare (fern, pi.) kharaba Una, in Kabul all mares are 
bad (L. 141). 

This word is often used to indicate a plural, as in : — 
do sawa gharlbdne tima, we (all) are poor (L. 159). 
tao sawa khardbe tiza, you (all) are bad (L. 160). 
lema sawa brade Una, they (all) are good (L. 161). 
tao sawa bo aha, wdma, you (all) were near by (L. 166) . 
le sawa hdzir wdma, they (all) were present (L. 167). 
trighna, sharp, as in : — 

chdna sands dante hr oh trighna tina, the teeth of thy dog are very sharp (L. 146). 
tsuh n , a few, as in tsuk' daze pas, after a few days (Par. 13). 

Pronouns, 

The pronoun of the First Person appears under the following forms : — 



Sing. 

PI nr. 

Nom. 

ao, au, or me, I. 

ao, do, men. 

Agent. 

me. 

ao. 

Gen. 

my ana, 

mydna. 


masi-da, da me. 

mast. 

Dat. 

masi, (?) me surna- 

... 

Obi. 

me. 



The following are examples of the use of the above forms : — 

Singular Nominative. 

ao lemaji odasta-ni mard gam, I am dying here of hunger (Par. 17). 
ao chdna huhum-ma bdhr nd gim , I went not outside thy command (Par. 29). 
ao ditam, I strike (L. 179). 

ao az g ana panda khurn gd wdma, I walked a long way to-day (L. 224). 
hi chdna put a r au dem, that I may be thy son (Par. 19, 21). 
ehana khidmat au da kerern, I am doing thy service (Par. 29). 
me tanu malasi bazam, I will go to my father (Par. 18). 

me asmdn be chana nazar manzum gnnagdr bem, I am a sinner in the sight of 
heaven and of thee (Par. 18. So 21). 
me hdzir gam, I am present (L. 156). 

me suro wdma lema wahta hhum, at that time I was small (L. 162). 
me dema, I am beating (L. 191). me ba-dem, I shall beat (L. 195). 

Agentive. 

me dita iva, I struck (L. 184). 

me le adam diyanasi dita tea, I gave that man for a beating (i.e., to be beaten) 
(L. 177). 
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lema ad a mas put a r jckmn me broh ditina here tina , by me many blows have been 
made on that man’s son (L. 228). 

Genitive. 

wranin Mid mydna shymn be hho, (?) the food of the sheep (is) also the food of me 
the shepherd. The meaning of this sentence is doubtful (Par. 16;. 
my ana mi-hana bo, walk before me (L. 238). 

This my ana is more generally employed as a possessive pronoun. When so used, it 
does not change for gender, number, or case. Thus : — 

le my ana put a r mura ga wa, this my son had died (Par. 24). 

my ana mala Id sure thdna manznm hr oh umar langd ti, my father lives for a long 
time in that small house (L. 234). 
le stre my ana Jchina te, this woman is my wife (L. 53). 
le sure my an a de te, this little girl is my daughter (L. 56). 

my ana mal a broh mazdurano wan a , there were many servants of my father 
(Par. 17). 

as mydna thdm-manzum eh den m'ra ga te, to-day a cow has died in my house 
(L. 83. So 130, 226). 

mydna trbras put a r le mydna spazam manas ti, the son of my uncle is married to 
my sister (L. 225). 

mydna dunsi hhat ut ti, a letter has come from my daughter (L. 113). 
my ana dun umar, the age of my daughters (L. 116). 

U sed predicatively, we have : — 

mydna mdla-manzum hi hissa owe, amongst the property the share which comes 
(as) mine (Par. 12). 

hasa mydna 10 a, whatever was mine (Par. 31). 

Sometimes mydna is preceded by the demonstrative pronoun le, without affecting 
the meaning, as in : — 

le my ana de panzi sansar te, my daughter is fifteen years (old), (L. 111). So le 
mydna spazam given above. But compare le mydna put a r, this my son 
(Par. 24). 

Note that in mydna spazam, already twice quoted, not only is mydna prefixed to the 
noun, but the pronominal suffix am appears also to be added to the end of the noun. 
This, however is the only example of this pronominal suffix, if it really is such. The 
whole phrase is mydna spazam manas ti, and the final m of spazam may possibly bo ex' 
plained as a doubling of the following m in manas, as is the case in nazaram-manzum 
explained on p. 269 ante. 

Sometimes the Pashto preposition da, of, is used to form the genitive of this pro- 
noun. The only examples are in B. 15, where we have masi-da or da me given as 
equivalent to ‘ of me 5 . 

Dative. 

Id masi de, give that to me (Par. 12). 

te masi tsdli tsindar nd dita, thou didst not give to me a goat’s kid (Par. 29). 
masi (or me-sama ) mundsib nd ti, it is not proper for me (Par. 19, 21). 
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Oblique. 

me-sama mundsib, as above. 
da me, of me, as above. 

te mekha me khare we, thou wast always with me (.Par. 31). 

Plural Nominative. 

ao de ham ( ? Jcham ) khushdll harem, let us eat, let us make rejoicing (Par. 23). 
pas diyan-ma ao gema, after beating we went away (L. 178). 
do sawa gharibdne tima , we are all poor (L 159). Similarly, ao sawa wama , we 
all were (L. 165) ; ao ditama, we beat (L. 182) ; ao ba dema, we shall beat 
(L. 198) ; ao gd wama, we go (? w r ent) (L. 208). 
men samo tre ad a mo khdrasi da bazam, we three men all go to the town (L 17). 
Agentive. 

ao mi-kana dita wama, we struck formerly (L. 188). 

Genitive. 

The only authorities for mast and mydna, the genitives plural, are those in L. 18, 
19. 

I have no information as to the dative anil oblique plurals of this pronoun. 

The pronoun of the Second Person appears under the following forms 


Sing. Plur. 


Nom. 

tu, to, te, te, thou. 

tu, taoy td. 

Agent. 

te, te. 

td . 

Gen. 

chdna, (verily thine) chdnam, 

chdna. 


te-ma. 

Id-met. 

l)at. 

Obi. 

le, te. 

td- 


The following are examples of the use of the above forms 
Singular Nominative. 

tu de gd wdza, tliou goest (? wontest) (L. 206). 
to hohhyar Us, tliou art clever (L. 20). 

to sttro wdzjango wakta khum, at the time of fighting thou wast small (L. 163). 

te bewukuf tis, thou art foolish (L. 157). 

te ditama, thou strikes! (L. 182). 

te ba dem, thou wilt strike (L. 197). 

te mekha me khare tee, thou wast ever with me (Par. 31). 


Agentive. 

te lema dap dr a breda batsa hukhto, thou slaughteredst for him the good calf 

(Par. 30). ' ' ' 

te dita wa, thou struckest (L. 186). _ 

te le barn, kdma adamasi achita ti, from whom have you bought that ? (L. 240). 

te masi tsali tsindar nd dita , thou didst not give to me a she-goat s kid (Par. 29). 


Genitive. 

Ghana paft-kdna Icfimilc baddna da e, whose boy comes 


at the hack of thee (i. e. 


behind thee) (L. 239). 

This Ghana is more often employed as a possessive pronoun. When so used, it does 

mot change for gender, number, or ease. Thus: 

chdna put"r au dem, (it is not proper that) I should be thy sou (lar. . , ).^ 
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ch ana bn a it t i, thy brother is come (Par. 2/). 

chana khidrnat ait da herein, I am doing thy service (Pai. 29). 

Ghana Id put a r 6, this thy son came (Par. 30). 

chdna mdl-mata stnzi Khum chi here, wasted thy substance on females (Par. 30). 
Ghana brd tnura ga tea, thy brother had died (Par. 32). 

Ghana than brada ti, thy house is good (L. 22). 
chana ndm hi ti, what is thy name (L. 220). 

chdna mala Id breda batsa kukhto, by thy father the good calf was slaughtered 
(Par. 27). 

chcina sands dante brok trig Ana tiwi, the teeth of thy dog are yery sharp (L. 
146). 

chdna kaZ'ra umar kaiesi ti, how much is the age of thy horse (L. 221) ? 
chana nazar (or nazaram)-nianzum gunagdr bem, in thy 1 ' sight I am a sinner 
(Par. IS, 21). 

chana mala thdna-manzum, in thy father’s house (L. 223). 
ao chdna Imkum-ma bdhr nd gim, I did not go outside thy command (Par. 29). 
kasa my ana tea, la- chanam ti, whatever was mine, that is thine verily (=Urdu 
tera-hi) (Par. 31). 

The ablative seems also to be used with the force of the genitive, as in te-ma, of 
thee (L. 21), ta-ma, of you (L. 24). There are, however, no examples of these forms. 
See the remarks above (p. 275 ante) in connexion with the postposition nia. 

Plural Nominative. 

tu de gd waza, you go ( P you went) (L. 209). 

tao sawa kharabe tiza, you are all bad (L. 160). 

tao sawa bo a Ac warn a, you were all near by (L. 166). 

td tre dd a ma hokhydr tiza, you three men are clever (L. 23). 

td ditama, you beat CL. 183) ; Id ba dema, you will heat (Par. 199). 

Agentive. 

td rni-kana dita wa, formerly you struck (L. 189). 

The List of Words gives chdna as meaning 5 your ’as well as ! thy ’, (L. 25), and 
(L. 24) gives td-ma, an ablative form, for ‘ of you corresponding to the te-ma of the 
singular. But, as in the case of the singular, there are no examples of the use of these 
forms. 

Prom the above accounts of these two pronouns, we gather that the oblique forms 
and the direct forms are often confused, one being used instead of the other, and that 
the singular forms are commonly used as plurals. The true division of the forms seems 
to be as follows : — 

Sing. Plus. 

Direct. Oblique. Direct Oblique. 

First person. clo 9 cau, wib, ? cto. wi&h. 

Second person. tu, to. te, te. tao. td. 

. Tte Demonstrative Pronoun is le, Id, or lema, this, that, lie. Judging from the 
available examples, there do not appear to he separate words for ‘ this.’ and for ‘ that ’ 
though we might expect that le was used for the one, and la for the other, In the 
examples, lema is not used for the nominative singular, and seems to be used only in the 
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oblique cases of the singular and generally in the plural. Le or Id is also used where 
we should employ the definite article, and is also found prefixed to possessive pronouns 
and to place-names, where we should omit any demonstrative pronoun. The pronoun is 
used both as a pronoun and as a pronominal adjective, without distinction of form. The 
following are the forms found in the examples : — 

Singular. Plural. 


Nom. 

le, Id, this, that, he. 

le, Id, lema. 

Agent. 

le, Id, le-na. 

le, Ian. 

Acc. 

le, Id, Ids, 

Id, 

Gen. 

le, (?) le sdn, Id, lema, lemo, lemas. 

lema-ma. 

Dat. 

le, lesi, Iasi, Ids, le-na, lemas. 

8 « e 

Obi. 

le, Id, lema. 

lema. 

The following are examples of the use of these forms 

: — 


Singular Nominative. 

ure-mcmzum le Ichiydl wa , in the heart was this thought (Par. 15). 

!e le bdna harna adamasi achita ti, from what man was that (?)thing bought by 
thee (L. 240)? 

le stre my ana khlna te, this woman is my wife (L. 53). 
le hi gd ti, what is this that has happened (Par. 26) ? 
le breda dd a m ti, he is a good man (L. 26). 

le gar ga, wa, lie had been lost (Par. 24). . 

le bewnhuf ti, he is foolish (L. 158). 

le dita ti, he heats (L. 181) ; le ba deni, he will beat (L. 197) ; le ga, wa, he goes 
(? he went) (L. 207). 

Ghana Id put a r o, this thy son came (Par. 30). 

hasa my ana tea, Id ehanam ti, whatever was mine, that is tbine verily (Par. 31). 
Id be gd dur mulhasi, and be went to a far country (Par. 13). 

Id broh odasta gd, be became very hungry (Par. 14). 
eh ad n ma la tihare natl gd, be (?) took refuge near a man (Par. 15). 
la dur wa . . . Id jaltl ti, be was distant ... he came quickly (Par. 20). 
lema-ma la, broh brada wci, because be was very well (Par. 27). 

Agentive. 

le nialasi jawdb dita, by him answer was given to the father (Par. 29). 
le mi-hana dita tea, formerly be struck (L. 187). 

Id mala tahsim here, by him division of the property was made (Par. 12), 

Id saw mdl chiz here, by him ail the property was wasted (Par. 14). 

Id tdnu ore-manzum ari, by him it was said in his heart (Par. 17). 
le-na Iasi arl, by him it was said to him (Par. 27). 

Accusative. 

le [chat malasi deni, I give this letter to a father (L. 103), 
le rtipai le adamasi de, give this rupee to him (L. 234). 
le pdnu, clothe ye him (Par. 22). 

Id masi de, give that to me (Par. 12). 
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Ghana had u ti, thy brother is come (Pai . 2 i ) . 

chdna khAdmat an da kerem, I am doing thy service (Par. 29). 

chdna la pufr 5, this thy son came (Par. 30). 

chann maUnata strlzl khum chi here, wasted thy substance on iemales (lar. 30). 
chana bra mu ta gd tea, thy brother had died (Par. 32). 
chdna than brada ti, thy house is good (L. 22). 
chdna ndm Id ti, what is thy name (L. 220). 

chdna niala Id breda batsa kujehto, by thy father the good call was slaughteied 
(Par. 27). 

chdna sands dante brbh trighna tina, the teeth of thy dog are very sharp (L. 
146). 

chana ku&'ra umar hatisi ti, how much is the age of thy horse (L. 221) r 
chana nazar (or nazar ani) -man sum gunagar hem, in thy sight I am a sinner 
(Par. IS, 21). 

chdna mala thdna-manmm, in thy father’s house (L. 223). 
ao chdna Imlcum-ma bdhr nd gim, I did not go outside thy command (Par. 29). 
hasa my dna tea, Id chanam ti, whatever ivas mine, that is thine verily (=ITrdu 
t era- hi) (Par. 31). 


The ablative seems also to be used with the force of the genitive, as in te-ma , of 
thee (L. 21), td-ma, of you (L. 24). There are, however, no examples of these forms. 
See the remarks above (p. 275 ante ) in connexion with the postposition ma. 

Plural Nominative. 

tu de gd waza , you go ( ? you went) (L. 209). 

tao sawa khardbe tiza, you are all bad (L. 160). 

tao sawa bogha warn a, you were all near by (L. 166). 

ta tre dd a ma holchydr tiza, you three men are clever (L. 23). 

ta ditama, you beat CL. 183) ; ta ba dema, you will beat (Par. 199). 

Agentive. 

ta mi-hana dita wa, formerly you struck (L. 189). 


The List of Words gives chdna as meaning ‘ your ’ as well as £ thy (L. 25), and 
(L. 24) gives td-ma, an ablative form, for £ of you ’, corresponding to the te-ma of the 

singular. But, as in the case of the singular, there are no examples of the use of these 
forms. 

Prom the above accounts of these two pronouns, we gather that the oblique forms 
and the direct forms are often confused, one being used instead of the other, and that 

the singular forms are commonly used as plurals. The true division of the forms seems 
to be as follows : — 


Pirst person. 
Second person. 


SlifG. 


Pmjh. 


Direct. 

Oblique. 

Direct 

Oblique. 

ao, au. 

me. 

? ao. 

men. 

tu, to. 

te> te. 

tao. 

td. 


available ^ em01 ^ S ^^ ve Proncran 1S ie > or lema, this, that, he. Judging from tli 
“ 1 f!’ 6re d ° T appear t0 be Sft l )ai * ate words for ‘ this ’ and for ‘ that : 

exJLe^ 6 ; mi8bt ! XpeCt that le was used foc the one, and Id for the other. In th 
p s, ema is no used for the nominative singular, and seems to be used only in th 
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oblique cases of the singular and generally in the plural. Le or Id is also used where 
we should employ the definite article, and is also found prefixed to possessive pronouns 
and to place-names, where we should omit any demonstrative pronoun. The pronoun is 
used both as a pronoun and as a pronominal adjective, without distinction of form. The 
following are the forms found in the examples : — 

Singular. Plural. 


Nom. 

le, la, this, that, he. 

le, Id, lema. 

Agent. 

le, Id, le-na. 

le, Ian. 

Aec. 

le, Id, Ids. 

Id. 

Gen. 

le, (?) le sdn, Id, lema, lemo, lemas. 

lema-ma. 

Dat. 

le, lesi, Iasi, Ids, le-na, lemas. 

>•« 

Obi. 

le, la, lema. 

lema. 

The following are examples of the use of these forms 

: — 


Singular Nominative. 

ure-manzum le Ichiydl 10a, in the heart was this thought (Par. 15). 
te le bctna ledma adamasi aohita ti, from what man was that (?)thing bought by 
thee (L. 240)? 

le stre my ana Jchina te, this woman is my wife (L. 53). 
le Tci gd ti, what is this that has happened (Par. 26) ? 
le breda ad"m ti, he is a good man (L. 26). 
le gar gd wa, he bad been lost (Par. 24) . 
le bewuhuf ti, he is foolish (L. 158). 

le dita ti, he beats (L. 181) ; le ba dem, he will beat (L. 197) ; le gd, wa, he goes 
(? he went) (L. 207). 

chdna Id put a r o, this thy son came (Par. 30). 

Jcasa my ana wa, Id chdnam ti, whatever was mine, that is thine verily (Par. 31). 
Id be gd dur mulhasi, and he went to a far country (Par. 13). 

Id brolc odasta gd, he became very hungry (Par. 14). 

e'k ad"ma la khare nati gd, he (?) took refuge near a man (Par. 15). 

la dur wa . . . Idjalti u, he was distant ... he came quickly (Par. 20). 

lema-ma Id brole brada wa, because he was very well (Par. 27). 

Agentive. 

le malasi jawab dita, by him answer was given to the father (Par. 29). 
le mi- Jean a dita wa, formerly he struck (L. 187). 

Id mala talcsim here, by him division of the property was made (Par. 12), 

Id saw mdl chiz here, by him all the property was wasted (Par, 14). 

Id tdnu ore-manzum ari, by him it was said in his heart (Par. 17). 
le-na Iasi ari, by him it was said to him (Par. 27). 

Accusative. 

le Jchat malasi dem, I give this letter to a father (L. 103), 
le rupai le adamasi de, give this rupee to him (L. 234). 
le pdnu, clothe ye him (Par. 22). 

Id masi de, give that to me (Par. 12). 
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Ids kukhto, slaughter it (Par. 23). Here the dative (like the Hindostani us-kd} 
is used as a definite accusative. 

Genitive. 

le ure-mamum le tihiyal wa, in his heart this thought was (Par. 16). 
le ad°mas bra, the brother of that man (L. 231). 

Idazi (fem.) achhite, took his mouth, ie., kissed him (Par. 20). 
le san gana puf r tsaJcalan-mansum wa, his elder son was in the fields (Par. 25). 
The translation of le san by ‘ his ’ is very doubtful. This is the only passage 
where the form occurs, and there are no analogies. 
lemci asto-mamum angur tsiya, put ye a ring on his hand (Par. 22). 
lemo than sura ti, his house is small (L. 27). 

lemas spazunsi le ad a mas bra kaza ti, that man’s brother is taller than his sister 
(L. 231). 

lemas shisi clowadi rupai kimat ti, the price of that thing is two and a half rupees 
(L. 232). 

Note that in the two instances in which we have lemas, that word is, in each 
case, followed by a word beginning with s. It is possible that the final s of lemas 
is merely a doubling of the s that follows, like the m in nazaram, and that t in 
brichat, to which attention is drawn on p. 269 ante. 

Dative. 

le rupai le adamasi de, give this rupee to that man (L. 234). 
lesi bo aram, I will say to him (Par. 18). 

Iasi ki nci dita, no one gave to him (Par. 16). 

Ids puMila here, made conciliation to him (Par. 28). Compare the remarks above 
about Ids used as a definite accusative. 
le-na Iasi ari, by him to him it was said (Par. 27). 

putre-na le-na ari by the son to him it was said (Par. 21). Regarding the form 
le-na, — here a dative, and in the preceding passage an agentive, — see the 
remarks about na on p. 271 ante, 
lemas tsir kere, asked to (i.e., from) him (Par, 26). 

Oblique. 

le mulke-manzum brdk grand (fem.) we, in that country there became a great 
famine (Par. 14). So le mulke-manzum in Par. 15. 
le pakirasi eh ana de, give one anna to the faqlr (L, 84). 
la, pore, after that (Par. 14). 

Id sure thana-m anzum, in that small house (L. 233). 
au lema kursi-ma uthum, I rise from this chair (L. 82). 

lema jaisi Kashmir katesi dur ti, how far is Kashmir from this place (L. 222) ? 
lema brijasi le kaza ti, this tower is higher than that (L. 136). 
lema pati mala tarafe u, after that he came in the direction of the father (Par. 20)' . 
lema-ma breda jamd-na anci, bring ye for him the good garment (Par. 22). 
lema-ma la, rupai achhito, take those rupees from him (L. 235). 
lema-ma Tchabar gd ti, of (i. e. ; concerning) him it is said (L. 27). 
lema-ma, from uhis, aiso— because . Thus, lema-ma Id hr ok brade wa, because 
he was very well (Par. 27). 

te lema dapara breda batsa knfflito, thou for his sake slaughteredst the ffood calf 
(Par. 30). ' 
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Plural Nominative. 

ledctma Khardb tina , those men are bad (L. 29) 

le dilama, they beat (L. 184); le ba dema, they will beat (L. 200). 

le saw a hdzir wdma, they were all present (L. 167). 

lema sawa trade tina, they are all good (L. 161). 

Agentive. 

le mi-hana dita wdma, formerly they .struck (L. 190). 

tanu Khnshdli Ian here, by them their own rejoicing was made, i. e., they made 
their rejoicing (Par. 24). 

Accusative. 

lema-ma Id rupai achhito, take those rupees from him (L. 235). 

Genitive. 

lema, Ire bad"ua malasi Khahar ut ti, information has come from the fathers of 
these three children (L. 109). 

lema-ma /cram khardb ti, their business is bad (L. 31). This'is doubtful. See 
the remarks on p. 275 ante. 

Oblique. 

lema-mansum sure put a r mala aitanas, from among them the younger son said 
to the father (Par. 12). 

The following are examples of the use of this pronoun as a definite article : — 

le patera si eh ana de, give one anna to the faqir (L. 84). 
le parana hurras sin, the saddle of the white horse (L. 226). 
le sin hnz a ra dak Kh um thd, put the saddle on the horse’s back (L. 227). 
le hila eh banya-ma achhita ti, I have bought (it) from a shopkeeper of the village 
(L. 241). 

Ghana mala la breda batsa kukhto, thy father slaughtered the good calf (Par. 27). 
Id gana put a r ahuma Khum, gd , the elder son became in anger (Par. 28). 

The words le adam, that man, are often used to mean simply ‘he ’. Thus 

le adam tanu tsakaldnsi pregi, he sent (him) to his fields (Par. 15). 
le adam dur wa galls waJcta Khum, he was away at the time of theft (L. 164). 
me le adam diyanasi dita tea, I gave that man {or him) to be beaten (L. 177). 
le adam tana mat tsarto ti, he is grazing his cattle (L. 229). 
le adam husfra ddha Khum spar a gd, he is sitting on a horse’s hack (L. 236). 

I e adam brok do, beat him well (L. 236). 

le ad“mas bra, his brother (L. 231). 

le rupai le adarnasi de, give that rupee to him (L. 234). 

lema ad a m<n put a r khum me brok ditina here tina, I have made many stripes on 
his son (L. 228). 

le dd a ma khardb tina, they are bad (L. 29). 

The following are examples of this pronoun prefixed to a possessive pronoun : 

le my ana puh'r nmra gd wa, this my son had died (Par. 24). Here the demons- 
trative pronoun lias its proper force, but in the following it does not require 
repi’esentation in English : — 

le mydna de panzi sansar te, my daughter is fifteen years (old) (L. 110). 
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my ana troras pvt a r le myana spazam mams ti , the son of my uncle is married 
to my sister (L. 225). . 

Somewhat similarly this pronoun is prefixed to place-names, as in 

lema J a bo- m a nsu m> acuoa huz a ra brade tlna, in Jaba all horses are good (L. 140). 
lenui Kdbula-manzum saws bare Jchardba Una, in Kabul all mares are bad (L. 
141). 

The Reflexive Possessive Pronoun is tdnu, own, which, like the Hindustani apnd, 
always refers to the logical subject of the sentence. It does not seem to change for 
gender, number, or ease, unless the form tana, which occurs once (L. 229), is a plural in 
agreement with a plural noun (mdl= cattle). The following are examples of its use : — 
me tdnu mala si, bazam, I will go to my father (Par. 18). 

hi tdnu dostdna sama khushali here, that I (might have) made rejoicing with my 
friends (Par. 29). 

tdnu mazdurdno tehum one sama hare , make me equal among thy servants (Par. 

19)- 

sure put a r tdnu mdl jama here .... tdnu malas bachndshi Jchum chi here, 
the younger son collected his property .... wasted his property 
in debauchery (Par. 13). 

eh tdnu nauharis g-a ti, he has gone to one of his servants (Par. 26). 

Id tdnu dre-nmmm art, he said in his heart (Par. 17). 

mala tdnu nauhardnosi arl, the father said to his servants (Par. 22). 

le ad am tdnu tsakalansi pregi, that man sent (him) to his fields (Par. 15). 

tdnu Khushdll Ian here, they made their rejoicing (Par. 24). 

le dclmn tana mdl brekhta khdrg Jchum tsaru ti, that man is grazing his cattle on 
the top of the hill (L. 229). Here, as above remarked, tana is perhaps 
plural, in agreement with mdl. 

The Relative Pronoun is hi, who, which, as in : — 

chdna l d put a r 6, hi chdna mdl-matd strizi Jchum chi here, this thy son came, who 
wasted thy substance on females (Par. 30). 
myana mdla-manzum hi hissa oioe, amongst the property the share which comes as 
mine (Par. 12). 

The Interrogative Pronoun is hdma, who ?, the genitive of which is kdmih, 
whose r The neuter is hi, what ? The following are examples of this pronoun : — 
le adam hdma ti, who is that man (L. 92) ? 

te le bdna hdma adamasi achhita ti, from what man didst thou buy that (?) thing 
(L. 240). 

chdna pati-hana hamik badana da e, whose boy comes behind thee (H. 239) ? 
le hi ti, what is this (L. 93) ? - 

chdna ndm hi ti, wbat is thy name (L. 220) ? 
le hi gd ti, what (is) this (that) has happened (Par. 26) ? 

. hi sawab ti, wbat cause is it ? i.e., why ? (L. 94). 

The Indefinite Pronouns are hi, anyone, and kasa, whatever. Thus : — 

Iasi hi nd dita, anyone did not give to him (Par. 16). Here it will he observed 
that hi is in the Agentive case. 

kasa myana tea, Id chdnam ti, whatever was mine, that is verily thine (Par. 31). 
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other Pronominal Adjectives are letik, so Qian v ; how much ?;and 

how many ? Thus : — 

letik sansaragdna Ghana Khulmat an da kerem, for so many vears I am dome thy 
service (Par. 29). ' . ° ' 

chdm km a ra urnar katesi , how much is the age of thy horse (L. 221) ? 
lema jaisi Kashmir katesi dun ti, from this place how much distant is Kashmir 
(L. 222)? 

chdna mala thdna-manzum Jcatisi put"ra tina, how many sons are there in thy 
father’s house (L. 223) ? ' 

CONJUGATION. 

Auxiliary Verbs and Verbs Substantive- — In the present tense, the most 
common verb substantive is Urn, I am. It is conjugated as follows : — 



Sing. 

,Plur. 

1 . 

Urn, I am. 

tima. 

2. 

tis. 

tiza. 

3. 

ti ; l'em. te. 

tina. 


Examples of its use are : — 

brdJc gunagdr tim, I am a great sinner (Par. 21). In the corresponding passage 
in verse 18, we have hem (see below) instead of tim. 
to hokhydr tis, thou art clever (L. 20). /' 

le bewukuf tis, thou art a fool (L. 157). 
nmnasib nd ti, it is not proper (Par. 19, 21). 

• le breda dd a m ti, he is a good man (L: 26). '■ 1 

lemo than sura ti, his house is small (L. 28). 
lema-ma Jcram Jcharab ti, their business is bad (L. 31). 

kasa my ana iva, le cJianam ti, whatever was mine, that is thine verily (Par. 81). 
az sure bra da ti, to-day the sun is bright (L. 62). 
le bad a na my ana putr ti, this child is my son (L. 51). 
chdna ndm ki ti, what is thy name (L. 220) ? 

chdna km a ra mnar katesi ti, how much is the age of thy horse (L. 221) ? 
lema jaisi Kashmir Jcatisi diir ti, how far is Kasiimir from here (L. 222) ? 
lemas spazimsi le ad a mas brd Jcaza ti, his brother is taller than his sister (L, 
231). 

lemas shisi dowadi rupai kimat ti, the price of that thing is two rupees and a 
half (L. 232). 

Possession is indicated in ; — 

le than malas ti, this house belongs to the father (L. 102). 

Eor the feminine, we have ; — 

eka stre te, there is one woman (L. 52). 

le stre my ana Jchir/a te, that woman is my wife (L. 53) . 

le sure my ana de te, this little one (fern.) is my daughter (L. 56). 

le my ana de panzi sansar te, my daughter is fifteen years (old) (L. 111). 
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Eor the plural, we have ; — 

Ao sawa gharibana tima, we are all poor (L. 159). 

ia tre ad" nut hokhydr tiza, you three men are all clever (L. 23). 

tao sawa kharabe tiza, you are all bad (L. 160). 

le ad"ma khardb Una, those men are bad (L. 29). 

az brdJce store Una, to-day there are many stars (L. 64). 

my ana thdna-manmm hr oh brade sire Una, in my house there are many good 
women (L. 130). 

lema sawa brade Una, they are all good (L. 161). 

Ghana mala thana-manzum hatisi puUra tlna, how many sons are there in thy 
father’s house (L. 223) ? 

The above are all examples of the use of this verb as a verb substantive. It is 
also commonly used as an auxiliary verb, helping to form the present definite or the 
perfect tense. Examples of these uses will be found under the head of these tenses. 

The corresponding past tense of the verb substantive is conjugated as follows : — 

Sing. PI ui'. 

1. wama, I was. loama. 

2. waz, we. icarna. 

3. wa (wa) ; fern. we. wdna , wanna. 

With the above we may compare the Pashto ton, he was. It will be noticed that 
the form wanna may be used for any person of the plural. I suspect that this properly 
belongs to the first person, and that custom allows it to be used optionally for either 
of the other two persons. It seems also to be likely that the was of the second 
person singular, is really a second person plural (compare tiza, you are, of the present), 
and that the original plural forms are therefore (1) wama, (2) waz (or warn), and (3) 
warn. This would bring the conjugation of this tense into line with the present. It is 
quite common in the languages of this part of the world for the second person singular 
to be confounded with the second person plural. The following are examples of this 
tense used as a verb substantive : — 

me suro wama lema wakta Jchwn, at that time I was small (L. 162). 
to suro waz jango waMa-manzim, at the time of fighting thou wast small 
(L. 163). 

te mejsha me khare we, thou wast ever with me (Par. 31). 

le adarn dur wa galiz wakta ichnm, that man was away at the time of theft 
(L. 364). Similarly Par. 20. 

le iire-manziim, le khiydl wa, this thought was in his heart (Par. 16). 
le san gania put a r tsakalan-nnanzum nod, his elder* son was in the fields (Par. 25). 
lema-ma Id brok brade wa, because he was very well (Par. 27). 
rndarmi gdwa ure na wd, the heart was not for going (i.e., he did not wish to 
go) inside (Par. 28). 

kasa nnydna wa, la chdnam ti, whatever was mine, that is thine verily (Par 31). 
fflyushdli karan mundsib wa, it was proper to make rejoicing (Par. 32). 
le mulke-manzum brok grant we, there was (i.e., became) a great famine ffem.i 
in that land (Par. 14). 
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do scaoa wdma, we all were (L. 165). 
tao scrna bogha wdma, you were all near by (L. 166). 
eh ad"mas do put"ra wdna , of a certain man there were two sons (Par. 11 j. 
mydna mala broh mazdurano wdna, of my father there were manv servants 
(Par. 17). 

le sawa hdzir wdma, they were all present (L. 167). 

According to 1/. 202, ‘ I am beaten ’ is translated by me dita loama. Perhaps this 
•really means e I was beaten ’. 

The above are all examples of the use of this tense as a verb substantive. It is 
•also freely used as an auxiliary verb. See below. 

There is in Pashto another verb substantive, dai, he is, which appears in Tirahl 
under the form de (de) or da . It is almost always employed as an auxiliary verb 
forming the present tense, and will be fully considered under that head. In Par. 19 and 
.21, however, there is a word dem, which seems to be the first person singular of this 
verb, and to mean ‘ I may be ’, being distinct from dem, I give, or I beat. The words 
are the same in both passages. They are mundsib nd ti hi Ghana put a r cm dem, it is not 
proper that I may be thy son. 

The irregular verb bo-, go ( bcizam , I go ; gd, went), is frequently used as a verb 
•substantive. It is fully discussed under the head of the Active Verb. Here I may 
quote tbe one example available of its use in the first person singular present : — 

chdna nazar-nranzuni gimahgdr hem, I am a sinner in thy sight (Par. 18). In 
the corresponding passage in verse 21, tim is used in place of hem. The two 
words are therefore convertible in. meaning. 

Active Verb. Verbal Nouns. — There is a verbal noun ending in n. Thus : — 
Jehus hdli harm mtmdsib wa, it was proper to do rejoicing (Par. 32). 
dig an bretde net, ti, it is not good to beat (L. 176). 

As examples of oblique cases singular of this verbal noun, we have 
me le adam diyanasi clita wa, I gave that man for a beating (i.e., to be beaten) 
(L. 177). 

pas diyem-ma ao gema, after beating we went away (L. 178). 

Por the plural, we have ; — 

me broh ditina here tim, many beatings were made by me (i.e., I gave many 
stripes) (L. 228). Another oblique verbal noun, forming an infinitive of 
purpose, ends in ai, as in pregi wrani tsarai, sent him to graze sheep 
(Par. 15). In Par. 28, cmdarwi gdioa are na wa, gdwa appears to be used as 
a kind of verbal noun or infinitive, 1 his heart was not for going (i.e., he did 
not wish to go) inside ’. 

Imperative. — The second person singular of the Imperative may have the form of 
‘.the bare root, as in : — 

Id masi de, give that to me (Par. 12). 

le pahirasi eh,dna de, give one anna to the faqir (I/. 84). 

brada adamasi le Jchat de, give this letter to a good man (L. 121). 

le rtipai le adamasi de, give this rupee to him CL. 234). 

bo, be ! (L. 168). 
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For the plural, we have : — 
do sawa gharlbana lima, we are all poor (L. 159). 
ta tre dd a >na hokhyar Uza , you three men are all clever (L. 23). 
tao smca Jchambe Uza, you are all bad (L. 160). 
le ad°ma khardb Una, those men are bad (L. 29). 
az broke store Una, to-day there are many stars (L. 64). 

mydna th dna-manzum brok brade stre Una, in my house there are many good 
women (L. 130). 

letna sawa brade Una, they are all good (L. 161). 

ehdna mala tham-mamum katisi pnUra Una, how many sons are there in thy 
father’s house (L. 223) P 

The above are all examples of the use of this verb as a verb substantive. It is 
also commonly used as an auxiliary verb, helping to form the present definite or the 
perfect tense. Examples of these uses will be found under the head of these tenses. 

The corresponding past tense of the verb substantive is conjugated as follows : — 


Sing. 

1. wama, I was. 

2. wdz, we. 

3. wd ( wa ) ; fem. we. 


Plur. 

wama. 

wama. 

wana, wama. 


With the above we may compare the Pashto wu, he was. It will be noticed that 
the form wama may be used for any person of the plural. I suspect that this properly 
belongs to the first person, and that custom allows it to be used optionally for either 
of the other two persons. It seems also to be likely that the was of the second 
person singular, is really a second person plural (compare Uza, you are, of the present), 
and that the original plural forms are therefore (1) wama , (2) was (or wdza), and (3) 
wana. This would bring the conjugation of this tense into line with the present. It is 
quite common in the languages of this part of the world for the second person singular 
to be confounded with the second person plural. The following are examples of this 
tense used as a verb substantive : — 

me snro wama lema toakta Jchum, at that time I was small (L. 162). 

to smo was jango wakta-manzmn, at the time of fighting thou wast small 
(L. 163). 

te mekha me khare we, thou wast ever with me (Par. 31). 

le adarn dur wa galiz wakta Ichnm, that man was away at the time of theft 
(L. 364). Similarly Par. 20. 

le nre-mansmu le khiydl wa, this thought was in his heart (Par. 16). 

le san gaiia put a r tsakaldn-manzum ?ra, his elder son -was in the fields (Par. 25). 

lema-ma Id brok brade wa, because he was very well (Par. 27). 

andarnn gdwa ure na wd, the heart was not for going (i.e., he did not wish to 
go) inside (Par. 28). 

kasa mydna wa, la chanam ti, whatever was mine, that is thine verily (Par. 31). 

Mkushali karan nmnasib wa, it was proper to make rejoicing (Par. 32). 

le mulke-manzwm brok grant we, there was (i.e., became) a great famine (fern.i 
in that land (Par. 14). 
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do sawa, wdmo, we all were (L. 165). 
tao sawa bo gha team a, you were all near by (L. 166). 
eh ad"mas do putra wdna, of a certain man there were two sons (Par. llj. 
mydna mala brok mazduruno wdna, of my father there were many servants 
(Par. 17). 

le sawa hdzir wama, they were all present (L. 167), 

According to L. 202, ‘ I am beaten ’ is translated by me dita wama. Perhaps this 
■really means ‘ I was beaten ’. 

The above are all examples of the use of this tense as a verb substantive. It is 
also freely used as an auxiliary verb. See below. 

There is in Pashto another verb substantive, dai, he is, which appears in Tirahl 
under the form de (de) or da. It is almost always employed as an auxiliary verb 
forming the present tense, and will be fully considered under that head. In Par. 19 and 
.21, however, there is a word dem, which seems to be the first person singular of this 
verb, and to mean ‘ I may be ’, being distinct from dem , I give, or I beat. The words 
are the same in both passages. They are mundsib nd ti hi Ghana put a r cm dem , it is not 
proper that I may be thy son. 

The irregular verb ho-, go (bazam, I go ; ga, went), is frequently used as a verb 
substantive. It is fully discussed under the head of the Active Verb. Here I may 
quote the one example available of its use in the first person singular present : — 

chdna • nazar-mansim gimahgar hem, I am a sinner in thy sight (Par. 18). In 
the corresponding passage in verse 21, tim is used in place of bem. The two 
words are therefore convertible in meaning. 

Active Verb. Verbal Nouns. — There is a verbal noun ending in n. Thus > 
lihushdli harm mtmasib 10 a, it was proper to do rejoicing (Par. 32). 
diyan brads na li, it is not good to beat (L. 176). 

As examples of oblique eases singular of this verbal noun, we have 
me le a dam diyanasi dita wa, I gave that man for a beating (i.e., to be beaten) 
(L. 177).' 

pas diyan-ma, ao gema, after beating we went away (L. 178). 

Tor the plural, we have ; — 

me broJc dilina here Una , many beatings were made by me (i.e., I gave many 
stripes) (L. 228). Another oblique verbal noun, forming an infinitive of 
purpose, ends in ai, as in pregi wrani tsarai, sent him to graze sheep 
(Par. 15). In Par. 28, crndanm gdioa ure na wa , gdwa appears to he used as 
a kind of verbal noun or infinitive, ; his heart was not for going (i.e., he did 
not wish to go) inside 

Imperative.---'^® second person singular of the Imperative may have the form of 
The bare root, as in : — 

la.masi de, give that to me (Par. 12). 
le pakdrasi ehdna de, give one anna to the faqir (L. 84). 
bra, da adamasi le khat de, give this letter to a good man (L. 121). 
le ritpai le adamasi de, give this rupee to him (L. 234). 
bo, be ! (L. 168). 

Yon i, part. i. 
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jolt! bo, go quickly (Par. 22). This perhaps is a plural. 

my ana mt-kana bo, go (/.<?., walk) before me (L. 238). 

le sin kv. f ra dak khum thd, put the saddle on the horse’s back (L. 227). 

It often ends in a, as in utlia, stand up (L. 82) ; mint, die (L. 84) ; giya, ruu ( s 5). 
So : — 

kid-ma uica yrela, draw water from the well (L. 237). 

Sometimes it ends in o, as in : — 

lerna-rna la rujjai achkito, take those rupees from him (L. 235) . 

bicho, behold ! (Par. 29). 

le adam hr ok do, beat him well (L. 238). 

sawa brada a daman le khabar de-o, give this news to all good men (L. 126). 


In one instance it ends in e, viz-, in : — 

ddrna khv.m tare , bind with a rope (L. 236). 

In the forms esa, come (L. 80) ; dis (L. SI) or das (L. 175), give, beat; and besa, 
sit (L. 79) the letter s forms part of the verbal base, and is not a part of the personal 
termination. This will be explained under the head of the present tense. 

The second person plural appears generally to end in a or d, as in : — 
breda jdmd-na and, bring ye the good coat (Par. 22). 

lema asto-manzum augur tsiya, pade-manzum pand tsiya, put ye a ring on his 
hand, put ye shoes on his feet (Par. 22). 

But sometimes we have u or o, as in : — 
le pcmu, clothe ye him (Par. 22). 

ek breda batsa (mines, Ids kukhto. bring ye for him a good calf, slaughter ye it 
(Par. 23). In ctnines, in this sentence, we have two pronominal suffixes, 
vis. -in, it (accusative), and -es, for him, so that the full word dailies means 
1 bring-ye-it-for-him.’ 


It will be observed that the above terminations are also used in the singular. 
Indeed, in some cases if? is difficult to decide whether the word is singular or plural. 
This is entirely in accord with the declension of substantives (ante, p. 272), in which 
little heed is paid to the distinction of number, so long as this is plain from the context. 


Present . — As in the other Bardic languages, and as in the Ghalchah languages, the 
present tense is also used for the future, though there are at the same time special forms 
for the latter tense. If present or future time has to he emphasized, this is done by 
prefixing the verb substantive de or da, he is, for the present, and ba (as in Pashto) for 
the future. This, however, is not always done. The forms given for the present in the 
List of Words and Sentences are as follows : — 

Sing. ' Plur 


1. ditam. 

2. ditama. 

3. dita ti. 


ditama. 

ditama. 

ditama. 


I doubt, however, if these are really present forms. They look to me more like 
forms of the past (or, in the third person singular, of the perfect) tense of the root de, 
beat, of which the past participle is diva. Sir Aurel Stein’s informant was quite illiterate". 
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and Sir Aurel Stein tells me himself that he had difficulties with him in regard to 
the isolated tense forms, so that it is permissible to assume that the informant could 
not be prevented from misunderstanding the forms put to him for translation into Ms 
own language. Before leaving the above paradigm attention may be called to the' 
fact that all the three persons of the plural are the same in form. We have observed 
the same state of affairs in the 'past tense of the verb substantive. 

The following forms of the present occur elsewhere 
an az thdnasi ema, I come to the house to-day (L. 80). 
mt lema hnrsi-ma id hum, I stand up from this chair (L. 82). 
me dsmdn be chdna nazar-manzum gtmagar hem, I am a- sinner in heaven’s and 
thy sight (Par. 18). 
bezum, I sit (L. 79). 

nmndsih nd ti Id Ghana put a r m dem, it is not proper that I may be thy son 
(Par. 19). 

le Jchat malasi dem, I give this letter to a father (L. 103). 

dem, I beat (L. 82) ; dcma, I am beating (L. 191). It is evident that the illiter- 
ate informant was unable to distinguish between a present and a present 
definite. 

Id hissa oice, the share which comes (Par. 12). 

So far we have examples of the simple present. The following are examples in 
which present time is defined with the help of de {de) or da : — 

chdna, pall-ha na hdmih baddna da e, whose boy comes behind you (L. 239) P 
ao de Mm (? khdm ) Iclmshali harem, let us eat, let us make rejoicing (Par. 23). 

Here we have the present used as a present subjunctive or imperative. 
litile samaragdua chdna, Ichidmat m da harem , for so many years I am doing thy 
service (Par. 29). 
an da bazam, I go (L. 77). 

men satno tre dd’ l »i,o khdrasi da, bazam, we three men all go to town (L. 17). 

The last two examples draw attention to the fact that, at least in the case of some 
verbs, a present base is formed by the addition of the letter z, and that the same base is 
also used for the imperative. Thus : — 

Prom the root bo-, become, be, go, we have baz-am, as above. 

Prom the root be-, sit, we have bez-um, I sit (L. 79). 

Prom the root e-, come, we have ez-a, come thou ; and also ema, I come (L. 80). 
Prom the root de-, give, beat, we have dfe (L. 81) or daz (L. 175), beat thou, and 
also dem, I beat (L. 81). 

If we remember that the letters z and j are often interchanged, we shall recognize 
this same verbal present base in Sbina, in which language also the present and the 
future have the same form, and in which also the root bn- means both ‘ become ’ and 
‘go ’. In Shina the present-future of this verb runs as follows 


Sing. 

1. bujam, I go. bn] on. 

2. bufd. bujyat. 

3. buje. bitjen. 
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From the above examples, we get the following forms of the Tirahl present 

Sing. Plur - 

1. emo, I come ; clem, a, I give, I beat. 

nthum, I stand up ; hem, I become, I go ; 
bezum, I sit ; clem , I give, I beat. 

da herem, I do, da bazcrn , I go. de ham (? hhdm), let ns- 

eat ; de harem, let us- 
* make; da bazam, we 


go. 

2 

3. oice, he comes ; da e , he comes. 


It will be observed that, although this paradigm is very incomplete, the forms are 
mutually very consistent, and that they differ widely from those given in the paradigm 
taken from the List of Words and Sentences. Perhaps the forms ema and demo, which 
end in a, are really plurals, and the forms de ham, de harem, and da bazam, which do- 
not end in a, are really singulars. 

Present Definite . — The Present Definite is formed with the aid of the verb sub- 
stantive. The following examples occur, but only one is certain ; — 

my ana mala Id sure thdna-manznm hr oh imar langd ti, my father is living for 
a long time in that small house (L. 233) . Here possibly we should read 
Icm get ti, in which ga ti is a perfect, meaning ‘ has been ’. 
mydna iroras pnt a r le my ana sfazam manas ti, the son of my uncle is married to 
my sister (L, 225) . This also is very doubtful. 
le adam tana mdl tsaru ti, that man is grazing his cattle (L. 229). 

As explained above, the form clita ti (L, 18.1), though given as a present, is 
probably a perfect. 

Future— As already explained, the future is the same in form ns the present,, 
although, when emphasis is laid on the futurity, the syllable ha or bo is prefixed, as in 
Pashto. The List of Words (195-200) gives the following paradigm : — 

Sing- Piuv. 


1. ha clem. la dema. 

2. ba clem. la dema. 

3. la deni, la dema. 

It will be observed that in the above no distinction of person exists. It is probable- 
that this is only an instance of the carelessness already observed in the case of the past 
of the verb substantive and of the present. It is probable,— indeed, I may say that it. 
is certain, that any other form of the pres.ent may also be used preceded by let. The 
following examples of this tense are found elsewhere 

men tdnu malctsi bazam, lesi bo aram, I will go to my father, I will say to him 

(Par. 18). Here there is no prefixed ba to bazam,, but there is bo prefixed! 
to aram. 

dezi hdzir bazum, (?) today .1 shall be present (L. 173). The translation of clezi 

in this sentence by ‘ today ’ is a mere guess. Here again the ba is not 
prefixed. 
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L asc. As in otliOL Dai die languages, the past tease is formed from the past parti- 
ciple, to which pronominal suffixes may or may not be added. It must he considered 
under two aspects, viz., (a) the past tense of intransitive verbs, and (b) the past tense 
of transitive verbs. 

0) Intransitive Verbs. — The past participle of the verb So-, go, is gd, gone. When 
used as a past tense, gd means £ he went ’, but also, as in other Dardic languages, is 
used to mean the became ’, and hence ‘he is’. 

The only other intransitive verb occurring in the Parable is the verb <?-, come, 
of which the past participle is u or o. 

The following are examples of the use of these two past participles as past tenses : — 
no mara gam, I went (or became) dead, I am dead (Par. 17). 
me Tidzir gam, I am present (L. 156). 

cio chdna hulmm-ma bdhr nd gim, I did not go outside thy order (Par. 29), 
Prom these examples we gather that for ‘I went’ we may have either gam or 
gim. The vowel is probably an indeterminate sound like the fatha-e-af aJumi 
of Pashto. 

Por the third person singular, we have : — 

Id be gd dur malkasi, and he went to a far country (Par. 13). 

Id bro'k odasta gd, he became very hungry (Par. 14). 

le gana put"r g/m ssd Ichum gd, the elder son went on anger (i. e.» he became 
angry) (Par. 28). 

kdla jinda gd, now he became alive (Par. 24, 32). 
wre khnshdl gd, the heart became joyful (Par. 32). 

le ddam kufm ddka khnm spam ga, he is riding on a horse’s back (L. 230). 

Por « or 6 we have : — 

lema pati mala tarafe u, after that he came towards the father (Par. 20). 
lajaltlu, he came quickly (Par. 20). 
kdla, u, he is now come (Par. 24). 

khd thdnasi bbgha b, giddn nagjidm domama diodz u, when he came near the 
house, the sound of singing, music, (and) drum came (Par. 25). 

Ghana Id pid"r o, this thy son came (Par. 30). 

Por the first person plural, we have : — 

pas diyan-ma ao gema, after beating (him) we went away (L. 178). 

(b) Transitive Verbs. — As usual, these are construed as passives, with the subject' 
in the Agentive case. Thus : — 

me hr ok ditin a here Una, by me many blows have been made {Le., I struck many 
blows) (L. 228). This is really an example of the perfect, but is given here 
as a specimen with a plural object. 

ki tdnu dostdna sama Jchushdli here, that (I might) have made rejoicing with my 
friends (Par. 29). 

te masi tsdli tsindar nd dita, thou didst not give to me a goat’s kid (Par. 29). 
te lema dapdra breda batsa kuMbto, by thee, for bis sake, the good calf was- 
slaughtered (Par. 30). 
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la azi (fern.) achhite, his mouth was taken (i.e. (he) kissed him) (Far. 20). 
art, he said (Par. 17, 22). 

pittre-na le-na an, the son said to him (Par. 21). 
le-na Icisi an, he said to him (Par. 27). 

Id clur tva, mala bichi, he was distant, the father saw (him) (Par. 20). 

Iasi Id nd clita, no one gave to him (Par. 16). 

le malasi jaiodb clita, he gave answer to the father (Par. 29). 

Ghana mala Id breda batsa huMto, thy father slaughtered the good calf (Par. 27). 
Id mala tahsim here, he made division of the property (Par. 12). 
sure puf r tame makes jama, Jcere, the younger son collected his property ( Par. 
13), 

Id tmm mdlas baclmdshi Mum chi (or elm) here, he wasted his property in 
riotous living (Par. 13, 14, 30). 
mala ram here, the father made compassion (Par. 20). 
lemas Mr here, (he) made enquiry from him (Par. 26). 
le adrnn pregi wrani tsarai, that man sent (him) to feed sheep (Par. 15). 
idem khushdli Ian here, by them their rejoicing was made (Par. 24). 

I am unable to explain with certainty the phrase sure pnt a r mala ditemas, the 
younger son said to the father (Par. 12). The word clita usually means ‘ given but, 
assuming that it can also mean ‘ addressed judging from the analogy of other Dardic 
languages, we may perhaps explain ditanas as dita-n-as, in which -n- is a pronominal 
suffix meaning ‘ by him and -as as a suffix meaning ‘ he \ The whole would then be 
literally ‘by the younger son the father was-addressed-by-him-he, which is quite a 
common idiom in, for instance, Kashmiri We may compare with this word mines, 
which is similarly analysed on p. 290. 

Perfect . — A perfect is formed by adding the verb substantive tim, etc., to the past 
participle. Thus : — 

lema ad a mas put a r Mum me brolc clitina here tina, by me many stripes have 
been made on that man’s son (L. 228). 

le Mia eh banyd-ma achhita ti, (by me) (it) was bought from a shopkeeper of the 
village (L. 241). 

te le bana hdma cidamasi achhita ti, from whom has that thing been bought 
by thee (L. 240)? 

chdna brd u ti, thy brother has come (Par. 27). 

In this it will be observed that the word for ' come ’ is written u, with a short 
mark over the u. The same sound is apparently represented elsewhere, by doubling 
the initial l of ti, and writing ut ti, as has occurred in nazaram-manzum and brichat- 
tona as pointed out on p. 269 ante. Thus 

lema tre bad a na malasi khabar ut ti, information has come from the fathers of 
these three children (L. 109). 

my ana dunsi Mat ut ti, news has come from my daughter (L. 113). 

brada adama-ma Makar nt ti, news has come from a good man (L. 122). So L. 
127. 

Tlie perfect of So, go, is gd ti> as in : — 
eh tana nauhans ga ti, he has gone to one of his servants (Par. 26). 
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The perfect gd ti , lie has gone, is also used to mean ‘it has become’, i.e., ‘it is 
happening’. Thus: — 

le hi gd ti, what is happening (Par. 26) ? 

lema-ma Ichabar gd ti, of him news is happening, i.e., of him it is said (L. 27). 

In the following gd te (fem.) is used as part of an intensive compound verb : — 
az mydna thana-manzum eh den mira gd te, to-day a cow has died in my house 

(L. 8:5). 

Pluperfect. — Similarly a Pluperfect is formed by adding wd, the past tense of the 
verb substantive. In the List of Words (205-209) gd wa, etc., are shown as presents, 
but this is probably a mistake of the informant. Certain examples of this pluperfect 
are : — 

ao az gana panda khum gd wdma, I went a long way to-day (L, 224). 
le mydna put a r mura gd wa . . . le gar gd wa, this my son had died . 

he had become lost (Par. 24. So 32). 

The forms given in the List of Words 295-209 are : — 

Sing. Plur. 

1. me gd todmd. ao gd wdma. 

2. tu de gd wdza. tu de gd wdza. 

3. le gd wa. 

Por the second person of both numbers, the List gives tu de gd wdza, and perhaps, 
in these cases, the pluperfect has been converted into a present by the prefixing of 
de, a word which wo have seen is in other cases employed to form the present tense. 

Passive. — The only example of the Passive voice is me dita wdma, I am beaten 

(L. 202) 
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TIKAHt. 


{Sir Aurel Stein, {K.C.I.E., 1922,). 


11. Ek 

ad a mas 

do putba 

wana. 

12. Lema-manzum 

sure 

One 

of-man 

two sons 

were. 

Them- among 

by-little 

put°r mala 

ditanas, 

‘ ai 

mala, myana mala-manzum 

son father 

ic a ,s - a ddressed-by - Mm-Ji e, 

‘ 0 

father, my property -in 

ki bissa 

owe, . 

la masi 

de.’ 

La mala 

taksim 

what share 

comes, 

that to-me 

give ? 

By-him of -property 

division 

kere. 13. Tsuk a 

daze pas 

sure 

put a r tana 

mal 

was-made. 

Few 

days after 

by-little 

son his-own 

property 

jama kere. 

La be ga 

dur 

mulkasi. 

tanu 

collected was-made. 

Me and went to-a-far to-country, 

his-own 

mad as 

badmasbi 

kbum 

chi 

kere (kb’ 0 ). 14. 

La 

Ms-property 

debauchery 

on expenditure 

icas-made. 

That 


pore la saw 

(?) after by-him all 

mulke-manzum brok 
country-in great 
3 5. Le mulk a -manzum 
country -in 


mal 

property 

grani 


That 


ek 

one 


we. 

teas. 

ad a ma 

man 


chiz kere, le 

expended was-made, that 

La brok odasta ga. 

lie very hungry went. 

la kbare nati-ga. Le 

he near (? (ook-rejuge). By -that 


adam tanu 
man to-his-own 
ure-manzum le 
heart-in this 

be kho 
also ( ?)food 

ore-manzum 

heart-in 


pregl 

he-was-sent 

ki 

that 


tsakalansi 

fields 

kbiyal wa 
thought was 
Iasi . ki 

to-him by-any-one 

ari, * myana 

it-was-said, ‘ of -my 


wrani tsarai. 16. Le 

sheep for-grazing. Mis 

‘ wranin kho myana sbpun 
e of -sheep (?) food of -me ( ?)shepherd 

na dita. 17. La tanu 

not was-given. By-him his-own 

mal a brok mazdurano wana, gre re 
father many servants were , ? ? 


ditana, ao lemaji 

odasta-ni 

mara 

gam. 

18. Me 

tanu 

(?)were-given, I here 

hunger-by 

dead 

went. 

I 

to-my-own 

rnalasi bazam, lesi 

bo-aram, 

“ ai mala, me 

asman 

be 

ebana 

father will-go, to-him 

I-will-say, 

“ 0 father, I 

of-heaven 

and 

thy 

nazar-manzum gunagar 

bem. 19. 

Kala 

me sama munasib 


ti 

sight-in sinner 

am. 

Now 

me for 

proper 

not 

is 

ki ebana put a r au 

dem. 

Tanu 

mazdurano kburn 

me 

sama 

that thy son I 

may -he. Thine-oun 

servants 

among e 

m 

like 


kare ” \ 
make ” 


20 . 


Lema 

That 


pati 

after 


mala 

in-father's 


tarafe 

direction 


he-came. 


La 

Me 


dur 

far 


wa 

was 
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mala 

by-thefather 


mala bichi, 

by-the-father he-was-seen, 

asta wrinrle(urinde), la azi achhite. 
hand (?) grasped, his month was-taken. 

ari, ‘ ai mala, me asman be 

it-ioas-said, ‘ 0 father, I of -heaven and 


g unagar 


tim, 

sinner am, 

22. Mala 

. By -the father 
lema-ma brada 
himfor the-good 
.-augur tsiya, 
ring put-ye-on, 


masi 

for-me 


munasib 

proper 

tanu 

to-Ms-own 


ama-na 


garment 

pade-manzum 

feet-on 


na ti ki 

not is that 

naukaranosi 

servants 

ana, 1© 

bring-ye, him 

pan a tsiya. 


ram kere, la jalti u, 
pity ivas-made, he quickly came, 
21. Putre-na le-na 

Tlie-son-by him-to 

cbana nazaram-manzum brok 
thy sight-in much 

chana put a r au dem.’ 
thy son I • may -be? 
ari, ‘jalti bo, 

it-was-said, ‘ quickly go, 

panu ; lema asto-manzum 
clothe ; his hand-on 

23. Ek breda batsa 


shoes put-ye-on. 


A good calf 


anines 

9 

las kukhfco, ao 

de-kam (? kham) khushali 

karem. 

bring -ye-it for -him, 

it slaughter, we 

may-eat 

rejoicing 

may-make. 

24. Le 

myana 

put a r mura ga 

wa, kala 

jinde ga ; le 

gar ga 

This 

my 

son dead gone 

was, now 

alive went ; he 

lost gone 

wa, kala 

« 9 

u. 

Tanu khushali lan 

kere. 


teas, now 

came .* 

Their-own rejoicing by-them 

was-made. 



25. Le-san gana put a r tsakalan-manzum wa. 
if) His big son fields-in was. 

6 , gidim naghara domama awaz 

he-came, of -singing of -music of-drums sound 

naukaris ga- ti lemas tsir kere, 

to-servant gone he-is to-him enquiry was-made, 

.'■ 27 . Le-na Iasi ari, ‘ Ghana bra 

By-him to-him it-was-said, ‘ thy brother 


Kha thanasi bogha 
When to-house near 

vl . 26. Ek tanu 

came. To-one his-own 

£ le ki ga ti ?’ 

‘ this what gone is ? ’ 

u-ti, chana mala 1 a 

come-is, by -thy father the. 


breda 

batsa 

kukhto, 

lema-ma la 

brok 

brade wa. 28. 

■good 

calf 

tc as-slaughtered, 

thatfor he 

much 

good was. 

put'r 

gfaussa 

khum ga, 

andaruu gawa 

ure 

na wa. Le 

son 

anger 

on went, 

within to-go 

heart 

not was. The 

ga, 

las 

pukhla 

kere. 29. 

Le 

malasi jawab 

icent, 

to-him 

conciliation was-made. 

By-him 

to-father answer 


La gana 
The big 
malas 
Ms-father 
dita, 

was-given, 


‘bicho, letik sansaragana chana khidmat au da-kerem, ao chana 

‘ see, so-many years thy service I am-doing , J thy 


hukum-ma bakr na 
order-front outside not 
dita, ki tanu 
■was-given, that my -own 


gim ; magar te 
went ; hut by -thee 

dostana sama khushali 
friends with rejoicing 


masi tsali tsindar na 
to-me she-goat’s kid not 
kere. 30. Chana la 
was-made. Thy this 

2 T 


von. t, part. i. 
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jmt a r 6, ki ckana mal-mata stiizl khum chi kere, 

son came , by-whom thy goods-chattels females on expended was-made,. 

te lema dapara breda batsa kukkto.’ 31. Mala gana 

by-th.ee Mm for the-good calf was- slang h tered . By -the- father to-the-big 


putrasi 

jawab 

dita, e ai 

put a ra, te 

mekha me 

khare 

we ; kasa 

to-son 

answer icas-given, c 0 

son, thou 

always me 

near 

art ; whatever 

myana 

wa, la 

chanam 

ti ; 32. lekin khuskali 

karan 

munasib wa. 

mine 

was, that 

thine-verily 

is; but 

rejoicing 

to-mahe 

proper was,. 

ure 

khushal 

ga ; ckana 

bra _ mura 

ga wa. 

kala 

jinde ga ; 


tie-hem t happy went ; thy brother dead gone was, now alive went 
gar ga wa, kala 6.’ 

lost gone was, now came.’ 


STANDARD LIST OF WORDS AND SENTENCES IN THE TIR&HT 

LANGUAGE. 


English* 

Tirahi. j 

English. 

TiraMc 

1. One • 

eh. 

23. Ton e 

ta [ta tre ad a ma hokhyar 
tiza.] 

3. Two . 

do. | 

24. Of you 

ta-ma. 

3* Three 

tre. 

25. Your 

chana. 

4. Four 

tsawor. 

26. He . 

le [le breda ad a m ti, he is 
a good man.] 

5. Five . 

pants. 

27. Of him 

lema-ma [lema-ma khabar 
ga ti, of him it is said.] 

•6. Sis. . 

kko. 

28. His . 

lemo [lemo than sura ti, his 
house is small.] 

7. Seven 

sat. 

29. They 

le [le aa a ma kharab tlna,] 

•8, Eight 

akht. 

30. Of them . c 

leroa-ma. 

•9. Nine 

nab. 

81. Their 

lema-ma [lema-ma kram 
kharab ti, their business 
is bad.] 

10. Ten . 

dah [ll=eko, 12=bo, 18=tro, 
14=tsauda, 15*panzl, 16= 
khola, 17*satara, 18= 
at&ra, 19*kune.] 

32. Hand 

ast. 

11. Twenty 

biau [30=biau-dah, 31* 
biau-eko, and so on ; 40= 
do-lbS, 4 l=do-biau-ek, 

and so on.] 

33. Foot 

pad!. 

32. Fifty 

da-biau-dah [51=da-biau- 
eko, 52*da-biau-bo, and 
soon; 60*tre-be, 70*tre- 
biau-dah, 804sawor-be, 

90=iaawor-biau-dah.] 

34. Nose 

nas. 

33. Hundred . 

panz-be. 

35. Eye . 

achchhe. 

14. I ... 

an. 

36. Mouth . . . 

azi. 

15. Of me 

masi-da, da me. 

37. Tooth 

dant. 

16, Mine 

my ana. 

38. Ear « • * * 

kan\ 

17. We . 

men [men samo tre ad a mo 
kb&rasi da bazam, we 
three men all go to town.] 

39. Hair . 

bala. 

18. Of us . 

mask 

40. Head . • * 

khar. 

19. Our * 

my&na. 

41. Tongue 

jnh. 

M. Thou 

to [to hokhyar tis.] 

42. Belly 

dama. 

21. Of thee . • • 

te-ma. 

43. Back 

dak. 

-22. Thine 

china [chana thin hx'ada 

I ■h'Um at.ea is aood* 1 

44. Iron 

tsimbar. 


English. 


Tirahl 


English. 


Tirahi 


45. Gold 

• 

, * loi zar. 


71. Cat 

46, Silver 

* 

. • parana zar, 


72. Cock 

j 

47* Father 

* 

. maP. 


73. Duck 

48. Mother 

* 

. ; ma. 


74. Ass 

49. Brother 

• 

. | bra. 


l 

75. Camel 

50. Sister 

* 

! 

♦ : spaz. 


j 

1 76. Bird 

51. Man . 

• 

. adam. 


j 

| 77. Go . 

52. Woman 

- 

j 

. sire [eka sire te, there is 
j one tvoman.] 

t 

78. Fat 

[ 

53. Wife 

• 

. j khina [le 
| khina te, 

j my wife.] 

stre myana 
this woman is 

i 

j 79. Sit . 

1 

54, Child 

er t* n 

• 

, bad a na [le 
putr ti.] 

bad a na myana j 

80. Come 

j 


55. Son . 

56. Daughter 


57. Slave 


58. Cultivator 

59. Shepherd 

60. God 

61. Devil 

62. Sun 

63. Moon 

64. Star 


65. Fire 

66. Water 

67. House 

68. Horse 


69. Cow 

70. Dos? 


I SI. Beat 


de, kumar [le sure my an a I 82. Stand 
d© te, this little one is my ■ 
daughter.'] jl 


I ghulam. 


jl 83. Die . 


zemindar. 


84. Give 


* shpfin ; padawan, herdsman. I 85. Run 


« Ehudai. 


. Shaitan, 


I 86. Up 

I • 

! 87. Near 


j surl [az sure brada ti, 88, Dowd 
' today the sun is bright. 1 


. ! spoghmai. 


89. Far . 


stare [az brake stare tin a, 90. Before 
today there are manv 
sifars.] 


i than. 
kuz*ra. 


91. Behind 

92. Who ? 

93. What ? 

94. Why P 


95. And 

96, But 


pi she. 
tsanzuwa, 
mur gli awl. 
kar. 

ukh [plural ukhana.] 


uaargh [ plural marghana,] 


I bo [au da bazam, I a?n\ 
going.] 


J kha. 

beza [bezum, I sit.] 


eza [au az thanasi ema, I' 
come to the house today.] 


diz [dem, I beat]. 


utha [au lema kursi-ma 
utli urn, I stand up from 
this chair.] 


mira [az my ana thana- 
manzum ok den ndra ga- 
te, today a cow died in 
my house.] 


de [le pakirasi ek ana de,, 
give one anna to the * 
faqir.] 
giya. 


kaza. 
bokh (?) 


dur. 

mikana. 


patfkana. 

kama [le adam kama ti PJ' 
ki [le ki ti P] 
ki sawab ti ? 
b£. 


English. 

Tirahl. 

English. 

T ; rahl. 

97. If • 

... 

1 19. A good mao 

brada adam. 

98. Yes 


120. Of a good man . 

brada adam as [brada adamas 
than bo glia ti, the house 
of a good man is wear.] 

99. No. • 

1 

na. | 

121. To a good man . 

brada adamasi [bradta 

adamasi le khat de.] 

100. Aloe • 


122. From a good man 

brada ac]ama-ma [brada 
adama- ma khabar ut ti 
news has come from a good 
man.] 

101. A father 

mala. 

123. Two good men , 

d5 brada adama. 

102. Of a father 

malas [le than rnalae ti.] 

124. Good men 

brada adama [brada adama 
leraa khar-manzum br5k 
tinn, there are many good 
men in this town.'] 

103. To a father 

malasi [3e khat malasi dem, 
I give this letter to the 
father .] 

125. Of good men 

brada adaman [brada ada- 
man than* sura tlna, the 
houses of the good men are 
small.] 

104. From a father 

mala-ma. 

126. To good men 

brada adaman [sawa brada 
adaman 3e khabar de-o, 
give the news to all good 
men.] 

105. Two fathers , 

do mala [do mala t!na.] 

127. From good men 

brada ad am ansi [brada 

adamansi khabar ut ti,] 

106. Fathers . 

mala. 

128. A good woman . 

brada stre. 

107, Of fathers 

, 

m&l a. j 

129. A bad boy 

kharab badand. 

108, To fathers 

malasi. 

130. Good women 

brade stre [myana t liana- 
man zum bi5k brade stre 
tlna.] 

109. From fathers 

malasi [3ema tre bad a na 
malasi MiaTbar ut ti, in- 
formation has come from 
the fathers of these three 
children .] 

131. A bad girl 

ek kharab kumar. 

11C. A daughter 

113, Of a daughter . 

112, To a daughter * 

» 

d& 

de [le myana dg panzl sausar 
te, the age of my daughter 
is fifteen years.'] 

desi. 

132. Good . 

133. Better 

134. Best 

brada 

brada [myana thana-ma.. 
chana than brada ti.] 

brada [sawa thanan-ma 
chana than brada ti] 

113, From a daughter 

114. Two daughters . 

dun si [xnyfina dunsi l&at 
ut ti, /row my daughter 
news has come.] 

[to] » 

135. High . 

136. Higher 

kaza. 

kaza [lema brijasi 1© kaza 
ti, this tower is higher 
than that.] 

115. Daughters 

116. Of daughters . 

11V, To daughters . 

118. From daughters 

[tre] d$. 

dun [my&na dun umar, the 
age of my daughters .] 

dunsi. 

dunsi. 

137. Highest . 

138, A horse • 

139, A mar© 

140. Horses 

kaza [sawa brijau-ma le 
brij kaza ti, of all towers 
that is the highest .] 
kuz a ra. 

bare. 

kuz a ra [lema Jaba-manzum 
sawa kuz a m brade tana, 
in Jala all horse? are 
good. ] 


English. 


142. Mares 

142. A hull . 

143. A cow 

144. Bulls 

245. Cows 

146. A dog 

147, \A bitch . 

i 

348, Bogs 

149. Bitches 
250. A he goat 

151. A female goat 

152. Goats 

153. A male deer 

] 54. A female deer 

155. Deer 

156. I am 

157. Thou art . 

158. He is 

159. We are 

160. You are . 

161. They are . 

162. I was 

163. Thou wast 

164. He was 

165. We were . 


Tirahl. 


hare [lema Kabula-mauzuni 
sawe bare kharaba tina.] 


g5. 


den. 


. [br5k] g5, [ many ] lulls. 


[brok] den, {many] coivs. 

sana [chana sanas dante 
brok trighna tina, the 
teeth of your dog are very 
sharp."] 

strlza sana. 

sana [sana brok tina.] 


striza sana [kukri, pups.] 


uz. 


tsali [tsinda, a hid.] 


uzo \Jem, tsalg.] 


ose. 


ose. 


me [hazir] gam, I am 
present. 

te [bswukuf] tis. 

le [bewukuf] ti. 

ao [sawa gharibane] tima. 

tao [sawa khurabe] tiza. . 

lema [sawa brade] tma. 

me [suro] wama [lema 
wakta khum], at that 
time I was small. 

to [suro] waz Qango wakta- 
inanzum], at the time of 
fighting thou wast small . 

[le adam dur] wa [galiz 
wakta khum], that man 
was away at the time of 
theft. 

ao [sawa] wama. 


English. 


166. You were . 

167. They were 

168. Be . 

169. To be 

170. Being 

171. Having been 

172. I may be 

173. I shall be . 

174. I should be 

175. Beat 

176. To beat . 

177. Beating . 

178. Having beaten 

179. I beat 

180. Thou beatest 

181. He beats . 

182. We beat . 

183. You beat .. 

184. They beat . 

185. I beat ( Past Tense ) . 

186. Thou beatest (Past 

Tense ) , , , 

187. He beat (Past Tense) 

188. We beat (Past Tense) 

189. You beat (Past Tense) 


Tirahi. 


tao [sawa bogha] wama, 
you were all near by . 

le [sawa hazir] wama. 


bo. 


190. They beat (Past 7W«/A 1 1- 


bazam. 

bazum [dgzi hazir bazum, 
(?) today I shall he pre- 
sent.] 

[?] bazum. 


daz. 


diyan [diyan brade na ti, 
it is not good to beat.] 

diyanasi [me le adam diya- 
nasi dita wa, I gave that 
man to be beaten.] 

pas diyan- m a [pas diyan -ma 
ao gema, after beating ive 
went away ] 

ao ditam. 


te ditama. 


le dita ti. 


ao ditama. 


ta ditama. 


le ditama. 


me dita wa. 


te dita wa. 

le [mikana = before] dita 
wa. 


ao [mikana] dita wama. 


ta [mikana] dita wama. 



English. 


Tirahi. 


English. 


Tirahi. 




191. I am beating- 

me dema. 

217. Go . 

i 

192. I was beating 

... 

218. Going 

... 

193. I had beaten 

... 

219. Gone . . ■ a 

... 

194. I may beat 

... 

220. What is jour name ? „ 

chana nam ki ti ? 

195. I shall beat 

me badem. 

221. How old is thy horse? 

chana kuz a ra umar katgsi 




ti ? 

196. Thon wilt beat . 

te badem 

222. How far is it from here 

lema jaisi Kashmir katesi 



to Kashmir p 

dur ti ? 

197. He will beat 

le badem. 

223. How many sons are 

chana. mala thana-manzum 



there in your father’s 

katisi put a ra tina ? 



house ? 


198. We shall beat . 

ao badema. 

224. I have w r alked a long 

ao az gana panda khuni ga 



way today. 

wama. 

199. You will beat « 

ta bad&na. 

225. The son of my uncle is 

myana troras put a r le my ana 



married to my sister. 

spazam manas ti. 

200. They will beat . • 

le badema. 

226, In my house is the 

le parana kuz a ras zin myana 



saddle of the white 

thana-manzum ti. 



horse. 


201. I should beat 

,,, 





227. Put the saddle upon 

le zin kuz a ra dak khum 



his back. 

tha. 

202. I am beaten 

me dita wama. 

j 




228. I have beaten his son 

lema ad s mas put a r khum me 



with many stripes. 

brok ditina kere tina. 

203, I was beaten . * 

... 





229. He is grazing cattle on 

le a dam tana mal brekhta 



the top of the hill. 

khara ^um tsaru ti. 

204. I shall be beaten 






230. He is sitting on a horse 

le adam kuz a ra daka khum 



under that tree. 

spara ga brichat t5na (or 




waza). 

205, I g*o 

me ga wama. 





1 231. His brother is taller 

lemas spazunsi le ad a mas 



! than his sister. 

bra gana (or kaza) ti. 

206. Thou goest 

tu do ga waza. 

| 




232. The price of that is 

lemas shisi do wadi rupai 



two rupees and a 

kimat ti. 



half. ■ 


207. He goes . • 

le ga wa. 





233. My father lives [for a 

myana mala la sure thana- 



long time] in that 

manzum [brok umar] 



small house. 

langa ti. 

208. We go 

ao ga wama. 





234. Give this rupee to him 

le rupai le adamasi de. 

209. You go . * 

tu de ga waza. 





j 235. Take those rupees 

lema-ma la rupai achhito. 



from him. 


210, They go . 

... 

236. Beat him well and 

le adam brok do bs dama 

* 


bind him with ropes. 

khum tare. 

211, I went , . , 






237. Draw water from the 

kui-ma uwa prela. 



well. 


212, Thou wentest > t 


238. Walk before me 

my&na mika-na bo. 

213. He went . 


239. Whose boy comes be- 

chana patfkana kamik 



hind you ? 

badana da e ? 

214. We went . 

« a * 

240, Prom whom did you 

te le bana kama adamasi 



buy that? 

(or adama-ma) aohhita 

215. You went. 

m ft • 


ti ? 



241. Prom a shopkeeper of 

le kila ek banya-ma achhita 



the village. 

ti. 
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VOCABULARY. 


The following vocabulary contains all the Tirahi words occurring in the preceding 
pages, and also all the words given by Leech in his collection on pages 782ff. of the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Volume VII (1838). The latter are spelt as given by 
Leech. Although there are possibly printer’s errors in his list, I have not ventured to 
correct them. 


The order of words is based on the alphabetical order of the consonants, without 
any regard to the vowels. The latter come into consideration only in cases in which 
the same consonant or consonants are followed or separated by different vowels. Thus, 
the different words containing the consonants kn will be found in the succession kcm a , 
kana, kme. All words beginning with vowels are arranged together at the commence- 
ment of the Vocabulary, their mutual order being determined by the consonants. The 
letter n follows n, and M follows t. Bor purposes of alphabetical order v and to are 
counted as the same letter. In other respects, the alphabetical order is that of the 
English alphabet. 

To each article, when known to me, I have added the related words in other Dardic 
languages. Without attempting to give the etymology of every word, I have, when it 
appeared useful to do so, added the original A vesta or Sanskrit word which may be 
taken as the oldest known form of the particular Tirahi word under consideration. 
When a word is borrowed from Pashto, the fact is also indicated. 

The following is a list of the contractions employed to indicate the various 
languages referred to : — 


List of Abbreviations (principally) of Language-names. 


Ar.= Arabic. 

Or.=Ormuri. 

Av.=Avesta. 

P.— Pashai. 

B. — Bashgall. 

Par. = The Tirahi 

Bal.=Bal6chi. 

the Prodigal So 

B ur. = Burushaskx. 

Phl.=Pahlavi. 

G.=Gawarbati. 

Pr. = Prakrit. 

Gar.=Garwi. 

Prs.— Persian. 

H. •— Hindostanl. 

Psht.= Pashto. 

Ish. =Ishkashml 

Sh.=Shina. 

K.=Kalasha. 

Shg.=8highni. 

Kh.=Khowar. 

Sk. = SarikolL 

Ksh. — Kashmiri . 

Skr.= Sanskrit. 

L.=Lisfc of Words. 

V.=Veron. 

■Lnd.=Lahnda. 

W.=Wai-ala. 

M.=Maiyt. 

Wkh.--=Wakhi. 

Mj.=Munjani. 

Yd.=Yudgha. 

0. Prs.=01d Persian. 

Z.=Ze baki. 


2 u 
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TIBAHI VOCABULAEY. 

oi, inter j. 0 !, ai mala, 0 ffitli er (Par. 12, 18, 21) ; aiput ra, O son ! (Pai . 31). 

ao, cm, pers. pron. I; me, men, wtcisi , my ana. Por examples of all these forms, 
see Grammar, pages 279ff. [P. G. Iv. a, I ; P. men a, Iv. mat, my.] 

.s/e-, come (L. 80). In the Imperative, the base of this verb is eza. See Gram- 
mar, page 291 ; cm az t liana si ema, I come to the house to-day (L. 80) ; M 
hissa owe, the share which comes (to me) (Par. 12). kdmik badcina da-e, 
whose boy comes P (L. 239) . 

thdmisi hbgha o, he came near the house (Par. 25) ; climct la put a r 6, thy this 
son came (Par. 30) ; gar gdicci , kala o, he was lost, now he came (Par. 32). 

Id jalti u , he came quickly (Par. 20) ; mala tarefe u, he came towards the 
father (Par. 20) ; le gar gdwa, kdla u, he was lost, now he came (Par. 24) ; ; 
dwaz u, the sound came (to him) (Par. 25). 

chdna bra u-U, thy brother has come (Par. 27) ; Mi aim ut-ti, news has come 
(L. 109, 122, 127) ; khat ut-ti, a letter has come (L. 113). [P. v/ ye-, Sh. y 7 e-, 
Ksh. '/'yi-, K. cm, P. ai-k, came ; with eza, cf. B. v / cits- and Skr. agachchha-.] 

5, u, see */ e-. 

achchhe, the eye (L. 35) ; Leech, aclicha. [K. ech, G. itsi-n, Sh. acheh/d, Ksh. achh* 
Skr. aksi-, Av. ash.] 

achhita, le azi achhite, took his mouth (fern.), i. <?., kissed him (Par. 20) ; lema-ma 
Id rupai achhito, take those rupees from him (L. 235) ; te achhita ti, hast 

thou bought (L. 240) ; achhita ti, (I) have bought (L. 241). [? cf. P. v " aG ~-> 

bring.] 

dcl a m (L. 26) or aclam (L. 51) ; brado adam, a good man (L. 119) ; le breda 
ad“m ti, he is a good man (L. 26) ; le aclam clur wa, that man was distant 
(L. 164) ; le adam, = he (L. 229, 230), = him (L. 236) ; le adam pregi, 
that man sent (him) (Par. 15) . 

ek ad a ma Id Miare nati yd, he (?) took refuge with a man (Par. 15) ; brada 
aclama-ma, from a good man (L. 122). 

ek ad a mas do put a ra warn, of a man there were two sons (Par. 11) 
brada adamas than bogha ti, the house of a good man is near (L. 120) ; 
lema ad mas put a r khum, on the son of that man (L. 228) ; le ad tt mas bra, his 
brother (L. 231), 

brada adamasi le khat de, give this letter to the good man (L. 121) ; le 
rupai le aclamasi cle, give this rupee to him (L. 234); te kdma adamasi [ox 
adcima-ma ) achhita ti, from whom have you bought ? (L. 240). 

td tre acFma hokhyar tiza, you three men are clever (L. 23) ; le ddfma 
Miaidb tina, those men are bad (L. 29) ; do brada adama, two good men 

(L. 123) ; brada adama lema khdr-mcmzum brok Una, there are many good 
men in this town (L. 124). * " 
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men samo ire dd a mo kharasi da kazam, we three men all go to town 
(L. 17). 

hr "da adaman thdna sura tlna , the houses of the good men are small (L. 
125) ; sawa brada adaman le Khabar de-o, give this news to all good men 
(L. 126). 

bracla adamansi khabar ut ti, news has come from the good men (L. 127). 
[ Psht. ddamJ] 

■odasta ; la brok odasta gd , he became very hungry (Par. 14) ; ao lemaji odasta-ni 
mam gam, I here have died (= am dying) from hunger (Par. 17). Cf. 
udhast, hunger (Leech). [ ? Cf. B. ot, Y. id, W. avot, hunger.] 
ogd, the shoulder (Leech). [Psht. baa.] 

ek, one (L. 1) ; le pa/cirasi ek ana de, give one anna to the faqlr (L. 84) ; ek 
ad a nias, of a man (Par. 11) ; le mulk a -manzum ek ad“ma Id khare natl gd, 
he (?) took refuge with a man in that country (Par. 15) ; ek breda batsa 
dnines, bring ye for him a good calf (Par. 23) ; ek tdnu naukaris gd ti, 
he went to one, his own, servant (Par. 26j ; ek den ndra gd te, a cow has 
died (L. 83) ; ek khardb hirndr, a bad girl (L. 131) ; ek banya-ma, from a 
shopkeeper (L. 241 ). Cf. Leech’s ik, one. 

eka stre te, there is a woman (L. 52). [Cf. B. e, ev ; W. i, ek; G. yak; K. 
Sh. ek; Ksh. akh.~\ 

■eko, eleven (L. 10), (Leech iko) . 

itkh. pi. ulchdua, a camel (L. 75) (Leech iikh). [Psht. ukh.'] 

■akht, eight (L. 8). (Leech akht). [Cf. P. akht, asht, and so others.] 
akhto. eighteen (Leech). Cf. at dr a. 
dllakh, a side (Leech). [Psht. arkh-] 

■dma, raw (Leech). [Psht. dm.} 

umar ; mydna dun uniar, the age of my daughters (L. 116) ; chdna kuz'ra umar 
katesi ti, how old is thy horse (L. 221) ; brok umar, for a great age ( ? = for 
a long time) (L. 233). [Psht. ‘urnr.~\ 

■ana, an egg (Stein). [Cf. Skr. and a-.} 

and, bring ye (Par. 22) ; dnines, bring ye it for him (Par. 23). [Ksh. \/ an-.] 
ana, an anna (L. 84). 

■andarun, adv. within, to within (Par. 28). [B. at dr, W. attar, K. udhriman, G. 

air an, Kb. andrem, Ksh. andar .] 

■augur; lema asto manzuni angur tsiya, put yea ring on his hand (Par. 23). 
[Prs. angushtar, G. angmtar.} 

\/ ar~~ ; bo aram, I will say (Par, 18) j Id tdnu dre-manzum aii, he said in his heait 
(.Par. 17) ; yutve-na le-na an, the son said to him (Par. 21) ; mala tdnu 
naukaranosi art, the father said to his servants (Par. 22); le-na Iasi an, he 
said to him (Par. 27). [Cf. Sh. v 7 re-.] 


2 v % 
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nre, ore ; le ure-manzvm, in his heart (Par. 16) ; ure Mknshdl gd, the heart 
became joyful (Par. 32 ) ; andarrn gawa ure na wd, his heart was not for 
going (le., he did not wish to go) inside (Par. 28) ; Id tdnu dre-manzum arl 
he said in his heart (Par. 17). [ Cf. Psht. zra, B. zare, G. hem, P. hard. J ' ’ 

unnde , see wrinde. 

dryaz, a cloud (Leech). [Psht. wary adz.} 

ose pi. ose, a male deer (L. 153, 155) (Leech osai). [Psht. osal] 
dsmdn, heaven (sg. gen.) (Par. 18, 21). [Psht. demon.] 

ast, a hand (L. 32) ; (Leech hast) ; asta wrinde, he embraced (Par. 20) • lema asto 
mcmzum cmgur, (put) a ring on his hand (Par. 22). [ K. hmt • G /,,, , . t> 
hast, has; Kh. host; Skr. hasta-.J " * S ’ 

nt, see */§-. 

dth, flour (Leech). [? Cf. Lnd. dta.] 

rW f'l?* 7*7 - w ~ **«• 1 a * «p fto m 

_ Sk -' muta -’ 
atara, eighteen (L. 10). Leech alchto. [Cf. Lnd. athdra . J 

owe, see e-. 

”*• Wat “ (L - “> • 7 * 237 ) • wk. [Psht. Ola; B. W. « K o 
M. wz 9 Sh, u ^ ' Jr - 

dwdz, sound, noise (Par. 25). [Psht. dwdz.} 

az, today (L. 62, 64, 80, 224). [Ksh. az.] 

** tie ; ,. m °" th (L - “V Leech ' 7 M «• Be kissed him (P ar . -» ™ 

azht; Sh. azi, ct,i; jfyf. Gar. at.) /* L-^* 

eza, see \/e-. 

m (pi. mo ; f. tsdli), a he-goat (L. 150, 152). [p s ht. wm 1 

m gmi ’ g° at ’ 8 (Leech). [Psht. 

ha or So, sign of future. See Grammar, p. 292. 

he (L. 95), he, he, and ; dsmdn he Ghana nazar nf Tio qt , • 

he, see he and burn. 

he-, sit ; the present and imperative base of this j • , . 

(List 79) ; bezum, I sit (L 79) Cf Cram " * 5 Is Jez ~’ as ln hem, sit ! 

vw, sh. ,/u-. ah. v'm-'u /Ta Z r ’ p ' 291 [M ’ vmi ~> 

htati (L. 11), hhya (Leech), twenty ; hiau-dak (J n\ n , v 

biau-eko, thirty-one (L. 11)* ; do-be, forty (L 11) (LeeCh) ’ thirt * v ’ 

11) ; da-hiau-dah, fifty (I, rn • d ir ? II 11 ’ do ‘ 1na ^h forty-one CL. 

< • p) ’ W| »M seventy; few}* eighty (L lit J ' , 

ninety (L. 11) ; pa na-le, one hundred (L 12 V-f*’ 

Skr. vimiati - .] ‘ 12 ^ - C lSh - heh, Ksh. p. 
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bo, sign of the future, in lesi bo aram , I will sat to him (Par. 18). See Grammar, 
p. 292, and cf. ha. 

bo (X/. 11), bo (Leech), twelve ; da biau bo, fifty-two (L. 12). 
s/'bo- or bo-, to become, to go ; jalti bo, go quickly (Par. 22) ; bo, go ! (L. 77)> 
walk ! (L. 238). 

The present base of this verb is optionally baz-, as in bazam, I will go 
(Par. IS) ; au da bazam, I am going (L. 77) ; men samo tre dd a mo khdrasi da 
bazam, we three men all go to town (L. 17). Cf. Grammar, p. 291. 

bo, be ! (L. 168) ; hem, I am (Par. 18) ; bazam, I may be (L. 172) ; bazum, 
I shall be (L. 173). 

Cf. gd. 

[ Cf. G. bua, he was ; Skr. bhuta -. Cf. also Sh. bbiki, to become ; bujoiki, 
to go.] 

•v 7 bich- ; blcho, see!, behold! (Par. 29); mala blchl, the father saw (him) (Par. 

20). [ Cf. Skr. v 7 oiks- ? Cf. also Ksh. v 7 witch-. ] 

bhadai, see bare, 
ba-dem, sec */ de-. 

badmdshl- (chum, in. riotous living (Par. 13). [Prs. bad-ma‘dshi. ] 
bad a na, a child ; le bad a m mydna pntr ti, that child is my son (L. 54) ; lema tre 
bad"na> malasi Khobar ul ti, information has come from the fathers of these 
three children (L. 109) ; Jdhardb badani, a bad boy (L. 129) ; ktimik baddna 
da,-e, whose boy comes ? (L. 239). 

bo aha (L. 120), (?) bokh (L. 87), boga (Leech), near; thanasi boghab, he came 
near the house ( Par. 25) ; brada adarnas than bo aha ti, the house of the 
good man is near (L. 120) ; tao sawa bo aha wdma, you were all near by 
(L. 166). [? Cf. Skr. updlca, Or. hoi.] 

bhitrn (Leech), earth. [Skr. bhumi-, Ksh. bum. ] 

bdb.r, outside ; ao chdna hukum-ma bahr nd gim, I did not go outside thy order 
(Par. 29). [Psht. bdhir. ] 

bala (L. 39), bal (Leech), hair. [ Gar. bdl, M. bdla, Sh. ball, Ksh. lodl, Skr. 
vdla-.~\ 

bhli (Leech), wind. [ Cf. Prs. bad, Av. Skr. vdta-.] 
biloleo (? ) (Leech), a cat. [ Ksh. hr or*, Skr. biddla-.] 
bana, ? a vessel, dish (L. 240). [Ksh, bdna, a vessel. ] 
bhana (Leech), a plate. [See the preceding. ] 
banyd-ma, from a shopkeeper (L. 241). 

brd (L. 49), hhrd (Leech), a brother ; chdna bra u ti, any brother has come (Par. 
27) ; chdna bra mura gawa, thy brother had died (Par. 32) ; le-mas epazunsi 
le ad a mos brd kaza ti, his brother is taller than his sister (L. 231). [B. broh, 

W. brd, G. bliaia, Ksh. boy*, Av. brdtar Skr. blwatar-.] 

bar (Leech), fruit. [Psht. bar. ] 

bare (L. 139), bhadai (Leech), a mare; pi .bare (L. 141). [Cf. Skr. mulabd.] 
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me, ore ; le ure-manzum, in his heart (Par. 16); vre pushed gd, the h 
became joyful (Par. 32); cmdarun gdwa nre m wd, his heart ’was not T 
going (i.e., he did not wish to go) inside (Par. 28) ; Id lam ore-miZum JT 

Ita ocnrl in Tvici liAo-nf 1 17 \ f /l A? Ti-i i .... ^ 


Ih hard.) 


as l a 
hast ; P. 


^ o — ‘ vv auj , iw i aim on 

he said in his heart (Par. 17). [ Cf. Psht. zra, B. zare, G. here, 

wrinde , see wrinde. 

dryaz, a cloud (Leech). [Psht. waryadz. J 

ose pi. ose, a male deer (L. 153, 155) (Leech osai). [Psht. osai 1 
asmtin, heaven (sg. gen.) (Par. 18, 21). [Psht. dsmdn.] 
ast, a hand (L. 32) ; (Leech hast) ; a, da wrinde , he embraced (Par 20) 
manzum angur, (put) a ring on his hand (Par. 22). [ K. h 5 d ~ r 
hast, has; Kh. host; Skr. hasta-. J 
tit, see pf. 

dth, flour (Leech). [P Cf. Lnd. d/d.] 

Vuth - ; utha, stand up (impve.) (L. 82) ; an tern, a knrsi-wa vfhim I r 

this chair (L. 82). [ Cf. B. /««-, Ksh . Vw6lh . ™ "" " ’ 

Prakrit, tdtMid-, hut Lnd., etc. ^uth-.\ ’ ’ hOTrasen * 

atira. eighteen (L. 10). Leech [Of. Lnd. .Marl] 

owe, see y 7 e-. 

nwd, water (L. 66) ; nwa (L. 237) ; Leech «*. [Psht dha • 15 - w , * , 

an, M. wi, Sh. wei.) 1 5 l5, U ■ (t0 * K- m-A, G. 

dwdz, sound, noise (Par. 25). [Psht. dwdz.J 

az, today (L. 62, 64, 80, 224). [Ksh. az.] 

azi, the mouth (L. 36) ; Leeeh A„>i ■ ir. „ - , . 

v ' u > 5 -^eecn, azi , la a>zi achhita, he 

min; Sh. dzl, ai; M. Gar. dt] 
eza, see A / e-. 

m (pi. mo; f. mi), a he-goat (L. 150, 152). [p s hfc w „ r i 
4zh gmi, goat’s hair (Leech). [Psht. feft * 

oi Jo, sign of future. See Grammar, p. 292. 

and he went (Par. 18?; n v Z ^ m ”lT ^ ! “ « * 

16). [ Ksh. biye.] ) ol mt the shepherd also (Par. 

he, see be and burn. 

' ^nndzZTl dt d (L^ rati 0f r/ thiS VWb i8 ^ in to. sit ! 

a/»*,Sh. V'*#., k«h. UI H. 52rr **• 2 " '- , [M ■ ^ <*r. 
? “)■ 0-*). twenty , n w7'“'' J 

?!“?, »%■«• (L. 11) ; rfe-M, forty a liw"’? (W °- tl,irt - v > 

iiietv 'a )?'"• Se ™ nty; eighty fT ? 1 ^ S “ ty 

ty (L. 11 ) ; panz-he, one hundreds io\" y' ]1 ^ : ^ a ^or-bum-dah, 

”***> SI*. ,j n ’ mdU(1 (L - 12). [ Sh. Ja, Ksh. tank, P, 


} *'m (Par. 20). [B. 
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bo, sign of the future, in lesi bo aram, I will say to him (Par. 18). See Grammar, 
p. 292, and ef. ba. 

bo (L. 11), bo (Leech), twelve ; da biau bo, fifty-two (L. 12). 
v 'bo- or bo-, to become, to go ; jalli bo, go quickly (Par. 22) ; bo, go ! (L. 11), 
walk ! (L. 238). 

The present base of this verb is optionally baz-, as in bazam, I will go 
(Par. 18) ; au da bazam, I am going (L. 77 ) ; men samo tre dd a mo khdrasi da 
bazam, we three men all go to town (L. 17). Cf. Grammar, p. 291. 

bo, he ! (L. 168) ; hem, I am (Par. 18) ; bazam, I may be (L. 172) ; bazum , 
I shall be (L. 173). 

Cf. gd. 

[ Cf. G. bua, he was; Skr. bhuta-. Cf. also Sk. boiki, to become; bujoiki, 
to go.] 

-y/ bich- ; bicho, see!, behold! (Par. 29); mala bichi , the father saw (him) (Par. 
20). [ Cf. Skr. ■s/viks- ? Cf. also Ksh. wuch-. ] 

bhadai, see bare, 
ba-dem, see -y/ de-. 

badmashi- jchum, in riotous living (Par. 13). [Prs. bad-marshi. ] 
bad a na, a child; le ba.dfna my ana putr ti, that child is my son (L. 54) ; lematre 
bed, "no malasi fchabar ul ti, information has come from the fathers of these 
three children (L. 109) ; khardb badani, a bad boy (L. 129) ; Mmik baddna 
da-e, whose boy comes ? (L. 239). 

ho aha (L. 120), (?) bokh (L. 87), boga (Leech), near; thanasi bo aha o, he came 
near the house (Par. 25); brada adamas than bogha ti, the house of the 
good man is near (L. 120) ; tao saioa bogha wdma, you were all near by 
(L. 166). [? Cf. Skr. npdka, Or. hoi.] 

blmm (Leech), earth. [Skr. bhumi-, Ksh. bum. ] 

bahr, outside; ao chana hukum-ma bdhr nd gim, I did not go outside thy order 
(Par. 29). [Psht. bdhir. ] 

bdla (L. 39), bed (Leech), hair. [ Gar. bdl, M. bdla, Sh. ball, Ksh. teal, Skr. 

vdla-h] 

bltli (Leech), wind. [ Cf. Prs. bad, Av. Skr. ©ate-.] 
bilolec (? ) (Leech), a cat. [ Ksh. hr dr' 1 , Skr. biddla-.] 
bana, ? a vessel, dish (L. 240). [Ksh. bdna, a vessel. ] 
bhana (Leech), a plate. [See the preceding. ] 
banyd-ma, from a shopkeeper (L. 241). 

brd (L. 49), bhrh (Leech), a brother ; chana bra u ti, any brother has come (Par. 
27) ; chana brd mura gawa, thy brother had died (Par. 32) ; le-mas spazimsi 
le ad“mas brd kaza ti, his brother is taller than his sister (L. 231). [B. hr oh, 

W. brd, G. bliaia, Ksh. boy u , Av. brdtar-, Skr. blwdtar-.] 

bhr (Leech), fruit. [Psht. bar. ] 

bare (L. 139), bhadai (Leech), a mare ; pi. bare (L. 141). [ Cf. Skr. mdufod.] 
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l\f iijch (Leech ) 5 a lie-camel ; Mm fsinda (Leech), a he-goat. [ Cf. Tv. birera rouz, 
Sh. bird rbz, a male deer. ] 

Moh (Leech), a tree; te ddam kusfra ddka Mum spar a. ga brichat ton a, lie is sit- 
ting on a horse under a tree (L. 230). [Skr. vrlcsa-. j 
brada (L. 132), breda, good. For examples, see Grammar, p. 27(5. [r] 
burod (Leech), a wolf. 

brij, a tower; lema brijasi le haza ti, this tower is higher than that (L. 136); sawa 
h-ijan-ma le brij haza ti, this is the highest tower of all (L. 137). [Psht. 
bruj. ] 

broh or (Leech) brohh, many ; much ; well, very. For examples, see Grammar, 
p. 277. [? cf. B. Ulugh . , belynJci] 

■brelch (Leech), pain. [Psht. hr etch.] 

brelchta, a hill; le ddcm tana mail brekhla khdra Ichtim tsara-ti, he is grazing his 
cattle on the top of the hill (L. 229). 
barsat (Leech), rain. [H. barsat.) 
bret (Leech), a moustache. (Psht. breti] 
bat (Leech), a stone. [B. icott, Lnd. mtpli] 

batsa, a calf ; elc breda batsa mines, bring a good (i.e. fatted) calf (Par. 23); 
clidna mala Id breda batsa kukbto , thy father slaughtered the good calf (Par. 
27); te lema da-para breda batsa knhMo, thou slaughtered.! for his sake the 
good calf (Par. 30). [Psht. bachai.] 

bewuhuf, in te bewvMf Us, thou art foolish (L. 157). [Prs. M-iotiquf.} 
biyatai (Leech), scissors. (Psht. Uydti .) 
beza, see v / be-. 

Mzo (Leech), midday. 
bazam, see y/ bo-. 

chi in chi here, he wasted (his substance) (Par. 13, 30); chiz here, he expended 
(Par. 14). 

ehdna, see to. 

chap (Leech), left (not right). [Prs.] 

chiz, see chi. 

da (for do, two, q. v.) . 

da, of ; da me or masi-da, of me (L. 15); da-pdra, for the sake of, on account of, 
lema aa-pdra breda batsa, knkhto, for his sake thou slaughteredsfc the fatted 
calf (Par. 30). [Psht. da.] 

da, de, apparently an auxiliary verb meaning “ is,” added to other verbs (like 
Psht. dm, f. da)-, an da bazam, I am going (L. 77); clidna khidmat an da 
herem,l am doing thy service (Par. 29); tu de gdwaza , thou goest (L. 206); 
ami ' baddna da e, whose boy comes (L. 239); men samo tre dd a mo jcjidrasi 
a bazam , we three men all go to town (L. 17); au de ham hhmhdU harem, 
e us eat, let us do rejoicing (L. 24); tu de gdwaza, you go (L. 209); mi detn, 
I may be (Par. 19, 21), is doubtful. [Psht. dai, f. <fa.] 
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/ de-, give; le paHrasi eh ana de, give one anna to the faqlr (L. 84); bradaada- 
masi le Mat de, give this letter to a good man (L. 121); le rupai le adamasi 
de, give this rupee to him (L. 234); Id masi de, give that to me (Par. 12). 

le Mat malasi dem, I give this letter to the father (L. 103). 

me le adam diyanasi dita wa , I gave that man to be beaten (L. 177); te 
masi tsdli tsindar nd dita, thou didst not give me a kid (Par. 29); Iasi hi nd 
dita, no one gave to him (Par. 16); le malasi jaioab dita, he gave answer to 
his father (Par. 29); mala gana putrasi jaiedb dita, the father gave answer 
to the elder son (Par. 31). 

gre re ditana (Par. 17), ? the meaning, dita-na may = ‘were given;’ 
ditanas, he said (gave) to him (? was-addressed-by-him-he, see Grammar, 
p. 294.) (Par. 12). [Cf. the next.] 

v 7 de-, beat, strike. The present base of this verb is optionally daz- or diz-, as 
in dis (L. 81), daz (L. 175), strike (? pi.); le adam hr oh do, beat that man 
well (L. 236). Cf. Grammar, p. 291. 

dem, I beat (L. 81); me dem, a, I am striking (L. 191); ao ditam, I strike 
(L. 179); te ditama, thou strikest (L. 180); le dita t/i, he strikes (L 181); ao 
ditama, we strike (L. 182); ta ditama, you strike (L. 183); le ditama, they 
strike (L. 184). Except the first two, these all are probably really in the 
past tense. See Gr. p. 290. 

me (, te, le) ba-dem, I (, thou, he) shall (will) strike (L. 195-197); ao (, ta> 
le) badema, we (, you, they) shall (will) strike (L. 198-200). 

me (, te, le) dita wa, I (, thou, he) struck (L. 185-187); ao (, ta, le) dita 
wdma, wo (, you, they) struck (L. 188-190). 

me dita wdma, I am struck (L. 202). 

ditin, a stripe ; le-ma ad a mas put a r Mum me broh ditina here tina, I have 
made many stripes on that man’s son. 

diyan, the act of striking ; dig an brade na ti, it is not good to strike 
(L. 176); pas diyan-ma ao gema, after beating we went away (L. 178); me le 
adam diyanasi dita 10 a, I gave that man to be beaten (L. 177). 

[In many Dardic languages, the same word is used for both “ give ” and 
“ beat.” Kh. ■Jdi-, give, beat ; K. y de-, give, y ti-, beat ; P. Sh. v / de-, 
give ; Sh. ddiki, to beat, (ChilasI) , y de-, beat ; Gar. y da-, give ; M. y dai- 
(p. p. dit), give; Ksh. y di- (p. p. dyut u ), give; Av. Ski*. \/ da-.) 
de, a daughter (L. 56, 110) ; le sure mydna de te, this little one is my daughter 
(L. 56); le mydna de panzl sarnar te, my daughter is fifteen years (of age) 
(L. Ill); desi, to a daughter (L. 112); mydna dunsi Mat ut ti, news has 
come from my daughter (L. 113); do de, two daughters (L. 114); trede, 
three daughters (L. 115); mydna dun urnar, the age of my daughters (L. 116); 
dunsi, to daughters (L. 117), from daughters (L. 118). [M. din, Sh. di. Gar. 

dm, Pr. dhid, Skr. duhitar-. ] 
do, see x / de-, beat. 

do, (L. 2), du (Leech), two; eh ad a mas do pufra icdna, of a certain man there 
were two sons (Par. 11); do mala tina, they are two fathers (L. 105); do de, 
two daughters (L. 114); do brad a adanta , two good men (L. 123). 
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do be (L. 11), du bhyd (Leech), forty ; do Urn eh, forty-one (L. 11); da 
bum dah, fifty (L. 12); da bum elco, fifty-one (L. 12); da biau bo, fifty-two 
(L. 12). 

[B. W. du, P. G. K. Sh. Gar. M. du, Av. Skr. dva-.] 

dadi, a beard (Leech). [B. ddri, Ksh. dor*, Skr. dddhilcd .] 
diida, (? duda), dust (Leech). [Psht. dura.] 
dudh, milk (Leech). [Ksh. dod, Skr. dugdha-.] 

dah, ten (Leech), L. 10. [P. de, G. K. Gar. M. dash, Ksh. dah, Skr. dasan-.] 

dhitoig, smoke (Leech). [B. dum, Ksh. d*h, Prs. du, Psht. lit, Skr. dhuma-.] 
dlmift, a needle (Leech). 

dak, the back (L. 43); le sin kuz a ra dak Jchum tha, put this saddle on the horse’s 

back (L. 227); le ddam kuz a ra ddka khtirn spdra gabrichat tona, he is sitting 
on a horse under that tree (L. 230). [K. dak ; M. dag, da. P cf. Ksh. dah-, 

a support.] 

dal, a shield (Leech). [Psht. dal.] 
dama (L. 42), damma (Leech), the belly. 

dam, a rope ; dama khum tare, bind (him) with ropes (L. 236). [Psht. dam, a 
snare]. 

dem, see da, de, and de-, give. 

domama awas (Par. 25), the noise of drums. [Psht. da-mama,.] 

den (L. 69, 143), dhen (Leech), a cow; as myana thana-manzum eh den m l ra gd 
te, today a cow died in my house (L. 83); den, cows (L. 145). Cf. go. [Skr. 
dhenu-, a cow. ? cf. K. don, Sh. donb, a bull.] 

dun, see de, a daughter. 

dent (L. 37), danda (Leech), a tooth ; clidna sands dante broh triahia Una, the 
teeth of your dog are very sharp (L. 146). [B. dutt ; W. dMt ; K. dandoriak ; 

G. da£; P. ddnd, ddnt\ Gar. Ksh. dand; M. dan; Kh. don ; Prs. danddn; 
Skr. danta-.] 

da-para, see da, of. 

Mr (L. 89), dhr (Leech), far; le adam dim wa galiz wahta khnm, that man was 
away at the time of the theft (L. 164); la be gd dur mulhasi, and he went to 
a far country (Par. 13); la dur tea mala blchl, he was distant (when) the 
father saw (him) (Par. 20). [Psht. dur.] 

drig (Leech), long; driga (Leech), tall. [B. drgr, K. drlga, M. llga, Sh. shlgo, 
Or. chig, Skr. dir g ha-.] 

drist (Leech), false. 

das (Leech), a day; cf. daz. 

dost, a friend ; ki tdnu dostdna sama kkmhdii here, that I made rejoicing with 
my own friends (Par. 29). [Psht. dost.] 

dita, see de-, give, and de-, beat. 
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ditana , ditanas, see v / de-, give. 
ditin, see -J de-, beat. 

doioadi, two and a half ; lemas shisi dowadi rupai himnt ti, the price of that is 
two rupees and a half (L. 232). 

dipan, das, diz, see de-, beat. 

das, or (Leech) das, a day; tsidtf daze pas, after a few days (Par. 13). [P. 

dawds, dwds ; M. dis; Gar. dos ; Sh. des; Ksh. doh ; Skr. divasa-.l 

dezi, ? today; dezi hdzir bazum, I shall be present (L. 173). The meaning of 
this word is very doubtful. 

gd, went, became. Apparently used as the past tense of v / bo-, q. v. 

In L. 205-209, it is apparently used in a present sense, although the 
forms are certainly those of a past, or rather of a pluperfect. Thus : — me 
gd wdma, I go; tv, de gd wdza, thou goest ; le gd tea, he goes; ao gd wdma , we 
go; hi de ga ivdza, you go (? singular). Possibly these are shown as 
presents by mistake, for we also have ao az gana panda Khum gd wdma, I 
have gone a long way today (L. 224). 

Other forms with the meaning of “go” are ao chdna hukum-ma bahr 
m gim, I did not go outside thy order (Par. 29); Id be gd dur mutkasi, and 
lie went to a far country (Par. 13); eh tanu naukaris ga (read gd) ti, he has 
gone to one of his own servants (Par. 26); pas diym-ma ao gema, after beat- 
ing we went away (L. 173). In andarun gawa nre na wd, his heart was not 
for going inside (Par. 28), gawa appears to be used as a verbal noun. 

Forms with the meaning of “ become ” or “ be ” are : — ao odastani maid 
gam, I am become dead (ie. I die) of hunger (Par. 17); me hdzir gam, I am 
present (L. 156); Id Irak odasta gd, he became very hungry (Par. 14); Id 
gana put a r ghirna khum gd, that elder son became in anger (Par. 28); ure 
khushdl gd, the heart became (i.e. is) joyful (Par. 32); Mia jinde gd, now he 
became (i.e. is) alive (Par. 24, 32). 

le hi gd ti, this what is become (Par. 26); lema-ma Khobar gd ti, of him 
the news is become, i.e. of him it is said (L. 27); az my ana thdna-mcmzum ek 
den mira gd le, today a cow is become dead (i.e. died) in my house (L. 83). 

le gar gd wa, he had become lost (Par. 24, 32); le myoma put a r (chdna bra ;) 
miira gd wa, this my son (thy brother) had become dead (Par. 24, 32). 

Doubtful is vati ga in ek ad a ma Id Khare nati ga, (? ) he took refuge 
near a man (Par. 15). 

[33. go-, W. god; G. Gar. gd; P - gi-k; Sh. gab; Ksh. go(v) ; Skr. gata-. 
In Ksh. the verb means both “ go ” and “ become.”] 
go, a bull (L. 142); go, a bullock (Leech); hr ok go, many bulls (L. 144). Of. den. 

[G. go, M . gd, P. go-lang, Sh. (dialect) gold, all meaning “bull”; Ay. 
Skr. gav-, go-, an ox, a cow.] 
gad (Leech), mud. [P of. Psht, gad, blended.] 
gadh (Leech), clarified butter [? of. Psht. ghmm-] 
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gidacl ( P gieleief) (Leech), a jackal. [Psht. gular.] 

giddn ; gidan dwdz u, the sound of singing came (Par. 25). [Cf. Skr. git a- ; cf.. 

K. guro, P. ge, M. gela.] 
giicjli (Leech), deep. [? Cf. B. guru.] 
ghoeU (Leech), abuse. 
gluldm, a slave (L. 57). [Psht. ghulam .] 
ghom (Leech), wheat. [Psht. ahemum.] 
ghar (Leech), a mountain. [Psht. ghar.] 

glim (Leech), a bow (the weapon). [Cf. Psht. ghur-hamdn, a pellet-bow.] 
ghcis (Leech), grass. [Skr. ghdsa- ; Ksh. gdsa.] 
abash a (Leech), an arrow. [Psht. a hashed.] 

g&ussd, anger; ghussd Khum gd, he became angry (Par. 28). [Psht. ghussa.] 
ghcar (Leech), good. [Psht. ghwarci.] 

ghcar hand (Leech), thunder. [Cf. Psht. ghnrumb , thunder,] 
gul (Leech), a flower. [Psht. gul.] 
golai (Leech), a bullet. [Psht. goleii.] 

gediz, theft ; galiz wahta fchim, at the time of the theft (L. 164). (Cf. Psht.. 
ghctl, a thief.) 

gcnia or (Leech) ghana, great, large, fall, elder, ao az gem a panda Jehum gd 
warnei, I went a long way today (L. 224) ; lemeis spazunsi le ael a mas bra 
eg ana ti, his brother is taller than his sister (L. 231) ; le sdn gam pul a r 
tsahaldn memzum wd, his elder son was in the fields (Par 25); Id geena put a r 
ghussd Jehum gd, that elder son became angry (Par. 28); mala gana putrasi 
jawdb elita, the father gave answ T er to the elder son (Par. 31). [Psht. gay, 
close, dense.] 

ejuni, in uzh guni, goat’s hair (Leech). (Cf. Psht. ghunded, a bag made of 
goat’s hair.] 

gmetgdr ; gunagdr hem, I am a sinner (Par. 18) ; broh gunagdr tim, 1 am a great 
sinner (Par. 21). [Psht. gmahgdr. ] 

gre , in gre re ditetnei, P meaning (Par. 17). 

gar, in (le) gar gd 10 a , he had been lost (Par. 24, 32). 

grani, a famine ; le rnnlhe memzum broh gram we, a great famine happened in' 
that land (Par. 14). [Psht. gram.] 

gmMham (Leech), a house. Cf. than, 
giya, run ! (L. 85). 

hokhydr, clever ; to hohhydr tis, thou art clever (L. 20). [Psht. hohlyydr.] 

huhim,n& order; ao chana hukum-nia buhr nd gim , I did not go outside thy 
order (Par. 29). [Psht. huhm.] 

Mndwand (Leech), a water-melon. [Psht. Undwdna .] 

hissa, a share; mydna mala manzum hihissa owe, the share in the property which, 
comes mine (Par. 12). [Psht. him-] 
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■hast (Leech), a hand. Cl', as/. 

hdzir, present ; me hdzir gam, I am present (L. 156); le saioa hdzir wdma, 
they were all present (L. 167) ; dezi hdzir baznm, ( ? ) today I shall be 
present (L. 173). [Psht. hdzir. ] 

jai, a place ; lema jaisi Kashmir katesi clnr ti, how far is Kashmir from this 
place? (L. 222). [Psht. dzde.] 

juh, the tongue (L. 41). [Psht. zhiba ; W. jip ; K. Sh. jib ; P. jib, jab ; Skr. 
jihvdj 

Jain, quickly ; lajalti u, he came quickly (Par. 20) ; join bo, go quickly (Par. 22). 
[Psht. jalt, quick.] 

jama ; sure put a r tdnu mdl jama here, the younger son collected his property 
(Par. 13). [Psht. 

jama, a garment ; lema-ma brecla jam ana and, bring for him good garments 
(Par. 22). [Psht. jama.] 

jinde, alive ; kdla jinde gd, now he is alive (Par. 24, 32). [Psht. zhwandai.] 

jang, fighting; to suro zodz jcmgo wakta nianzum, at the time of fighting thou 
wast small (L. 163). [Psht. jang.] 

jawdb, an answer; le mala, si jawdb diia, he gave answer to the (? his) father 
(Par. 20) ; mala garni, putrasi jawdb dita, the father gave answer to the 
( ? his) elder son (Par. 31). [Psht. jawdb.] 

lei, hi, interrog. pron. what? le hi ti, what is that? (L. 93); cliana nam lei ti, 
what is your name? (L. 220); le Id gd ti, what has happened? (Par. 26); 
Id sawab ti, why? (L. 94). Cf, kdma. [B. he, kai; P. kb; G. ki ; K. Ida ; 
Kh. kya ; Ksh. ki/dli ; Gar. kai ; M. gi.] 

..ki, rel. pron. who, what ; chdna, la put a r o, Id chdrn mal-mata strizi Mum chi here, 
thy this son came, who wasted thy property on women (Par. 30) ; myana 
mala manzum ki hissa owe, amongst the property, the share which comes to 
me (Par. 12). 

ki, conj. that; le Miyal wa ki, this thought was that — (Par. 16) ; munasibndti ki, 
it is not proper that (Par. 19, 21) ; tsdli tsindar nd dita ki tdnu dostdna sama 
Jchushdli here, thou didst not give a kid, in order that I might make 
rejoicing with my own friends (Par. 29). [Psht. ki. J 

ki, by anyone ; Iasi ki nd dita, no one gave to him (Par. 16). 

[anyone, B. Sh. kb, W. ki, P. ki, Kh. led, Ksh. leak, M. leat.] 

leui or (Leech) ku,ai, a well; kui-rna mm prela, draw water from the well (L. 
237). [G. kui, Ksh. (dialect) khuli. Gar. koi, M. Ieoh.] 

kuchh (Leech), butter. [Psht. kuch.] 

Md, (?) when ; kh d thdnasi bogha o, when he came near the house (Par. 25). 

Vkhd- ; kha, eat! (L. 78); ao de ledm (? khdm), let ms eat (Par. 23). [M. 

-\Zlcha-, Gar. \Zkhb- , Ksh. v 7 Mi-, Skr, -Jkhdd-.] 

Mb, Mo, ? food; toranin Mo myana shpun be kho, (?) the food of the sheep (is) 
the food of me the shepherd also (Par. 16). 

2x2 
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gidacl ( P gidad) (Leech), a jackal. [Psht. gidar.) 

gidcm ; gidan dwdz u, the sound of singing came (Par. 25). [Cf. Skr. git a- ; cf. 

K. guro, P. ge, M. gela.] 
giigh (Leech), deep. [? Cf. B. guru.] 
ahodA (Leech), abuse. 
ghuldm, a slave (L. 57). [Psht. ghuldm.] 
gliom (Leech), wheat. [Psht. g lumum.] 
ghar (Leech), a mountain. [Psht. gAar.] 

(fAurr (Leech), a how (the weapon). [Cf. Psht. gAnr-hamdn, a pellet-bow.] 
ghds (Leech), grass. [Skr. ghdsa- ; Ksh. gdsct.] 
gjui&ha (Leech), an arrow. [Psht. gAashai.} 

gh ussa, anger; ghussa Jchum gd , he became angry (Par. 28). [Psht. ghussa.] 
ghicar (Leech), good. [Psht. ghwara.] 

ghmr hand (Leech), thunder. [Cf. Psht. ghurumb, thunder.] 
gul (Leech), a flower. [Psht. gul.] 
golai (Leech), a bullet. [Psht. got aid] 

galiz, theft ; galiz wahta Jchum, at the time of the theft (L. 164). (Cf. Psht. 
ghal, a thief.) 

gana or (Leech) ghana, great, large, tall, elder, no az gun a panda Jchum gd 
loama , I went a long way today (L. 224) ; lemas spazunsi le ad“mas bra 
gana ti, his brother is taller than his sister (L. 231) ; le sdn gana put a r 
tsahaldn manzwm wd, his elder son w r as in the fields (Par 25); Id gana pul a v 
ghussa Jchum gd, that elder son became angry (Par. 28); mala gana putrasi 
jmodb dita, the father gave answer to the elder son (Par. 31). [Psht. gap, 
close, dense.] 

gum, in uzh gun'i, goat’s hair (Leech). (Cf. Psht. ghundai, a bag made of 
goat’s hair.] 

gunagdr ; gunagdr hem, I am a sinner (Par. 18) ; broJc gunagdr tim, I am a great 
sinner (Par. 21). [Psht. gunahgar.] 

gre, in gre re ditana, ? meaning (Par. 17). 

gar, in (le) gar gd wa, he had been lost (Par. 24, 32). 

grant, a famine ; le mulJce manzum broh grant we, a great famine happened in- 
that land (Par. 14). [Psht. grant.] 

gushthdni (Leech), a house. Cf. than, 
giya, run ! (L. 85). 

hohJiydr, clever; to hokhydr Us, thou art clever (L. 20). [Psht. hdhhydr .] 
hulcim, an order; ao chdna huhum-ma Mhr nd gim, I did not go outside thy 
order (Par. 29). [Psht. huhm.] 

hindwanit (Leech), a water-melon. [Psht. Mndwdna.) 

lima, a share; mymia mala manzum hi hissa owe, the share in. the property which, 
comes mine (Par. 12). [Psht. hi m .] 
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•hast (Leech), a hand. Ci ; . as/. 

hazir. present; me hazir gam, I am present (L. 156); le sawa hazir wcima, 
they were all present (L. 167) ; clezl hazir bazim, ( ? ) today I shall he 
present (L. 173). [Pshfc. hazir. \ 

jai, a place ; lema jaisi Kashmir katesi clur ti, how far is Kashmir from this 
place? (L. 222). [Psht. dzde.] 

jub, the tongue (L. 41). [Psht. zhiba ; W . jip ; K. Sh.jib; 2. jib, jub; Skr. 

jihvd.) 

jalii, quickly ; la jcdtl u, he came quickly (Par. 20) ; jalti bo, go quickly (Par. 22). 
[Psht. jalt, quick.] 

jama ; sure pui a r tdnu mdl jama here, the younger son collected his property 
(Par. 13). [Psht. jama 1 .} 

jama, a garment; lema-ma breda jdmdna ana, bring for him good garments 
(Par. 22). [Psht. jama.] 

jinde, alive ; kdlajmde gd, now he is alive (Par. 24, 32). [Psht. zhivandai.] 
jang, fighting; to suro ivdz jmigo wakta manzum, at the time of fighting thou 
wast small (L. 163). [Psht. gang.] 

„b, an answer; le mala, si jaicdb dita, he gave answer to the (? his) father 
(Par. 29) ; mala gam putrasi jawdb dita, the father gave answer to the 

( ? his) elder son (Par. 31). [Psht. jawdb.} 

hi M interrog. pron. what? le Id ti, what is that? (L. 93) ; chdna ndm Id ti, 
^Tt is your name? (I, 220); Ze ft ,4* what has happened ? (Pa, 26); 
Id sawab ti, why? (L. 94). Of. kama._ [B. he, kai; 2. ho; G. la; K. km; 
Kh. ley a ; Ksli. ki/dh; Gar. kai; M. gid] 

M, rel. pron. who, what; chdna la pnt a r d, ki chdna mdl-mata striziKhmicM here, 
thy this son came, who wasted thy property on women (Par. 30) ; myana 
mala manzum Id Mssa owe, amongst the property, the share which comes to 

me (Par. 12). 

* coni, that ; U “ «■ this *“ tha ‘- (Par - ; H * 

it is not proper that (Par. 19. 21) ; MU tsindm- na dtta fa tmudostma same 

ausMli here, thou didst not give a kid, in order that I might make 
rejoicing with my own friends (Par. 29). [Psht. la.] 

fa, by anyone ; Iasi U no, dita, no one gave to him (Pm. id)- _ 

[anyone, B. Sh. ho, W. hi, P. fa, Kh. ha, Ksh. UK M. ha,.] 
hui or (Leech) fa,«, a well; prela draw water from the well (L. 

237). [G. kid, Ksh. (dialect) khuh, Gar. ko%, M. koh . j 

'huchh (Leech), butter. [Psht, latch.] 

m, (?) when ; m thimsi Ugka d, when he came near the house (Par ,o). 

VOS-: hha, eat! (L. 78); ao it ham (?»»»), let no eat (Par. 28). [M. 

VUa-, Gar. VhU-, Ksh. Skr. Vhhad- ] 

Mb, m, ? food; mania Of **•» « *** (?) ‘°° ° P ( “ } 

the food of me the shepherd also (Par. 16)- 
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kho, card, sis (Leech, L. 6). [B. Gar. sho ; W. shu; P. sh a ; the; G. M. shoh ; 

K. shoh; Sh. Ksh. shah ; Av. Jchshvash ; Skr. shash-.] 

Jchabar, news : lema-ma Khobar gd ti, of him it is said (L. 27); lema tre bad a na 
mala si Jchabar ut ti, information lias come from the father of these three 
children (L. 109). [Psht. Jchabar.] 

Mod, see Jchola. 

Ehuddi, God (L. 60). [Psht. Khudde.] 

Jchha (Leech), a horn. [Psht. khkar.) 

Jchola (L. 10), Jchod (Leech), card, sixteen. 

Jchum, in, among; with, by means of. Por examples, see Grammar, p. 274. 

icMna, a wife ; le sire my ana Mina, te, this woman is my wife (L. 53). [Psht. 
Mina, a wife’s sister.] 

Khar, a town ; men samo tre dd a mo Jchdrasi da hazam, we three men all go to town 
(L. 17). [Psht, hhahr.] 

Jchdr, the head (L. 40); the top of anything; breMta Jchdr a Jchnm, on the top of 
a hill (L. 228'). 

Jckare, near, with; Id Mare nati ga, (?) took refuge near him (Par. 15); te mejeha 
me-Mare roe, thou wast always with me (Par. 31). 

Jcharab, bad. Por examples, see Grammar, p. 278. [Psht.] 

Jcharg (Leech), the armpit. [Psht. t Jcharg.] 

Jchushdl, joyful; me Jchushdl gd, the heart became joyful (Par. 32). [Psht. 
Jchush-lidl. ] 

JchushaU, rejoicing; ao de Jcdm {? Mam), JchushaU harem, let us eat, let us do 
rejoicing (Par. 23); l arm JchushaU Ian here, they made their rejoicing 
(Par. 24), hi l dun dostdna sama Jchnshdli here, that X made rejoicing with 
my own friends (Par. 29); JchushaU karan nnmdsib icd, to do rejoicing was 
proper (Par. 32). [Psht. Mush -kali.] 

Mat, a letter; le Mat malasi dem,, I give this letter to the father (L. 103); mydna 
dmsi Mat ut ti, news has come from my daughter (L. 113); brada ’adamasi 
le Jchat de, give this letter to the good man (L. 121). [Psht. khatt.] 

Micai (Leech), right (not left). [Psht. Mai.'] 

Jchiydl, thought ; le ure manztmi le Jchiydl wa, this thought was in his heart 
(Par. 16). [Psht. Jchiydl.] 

hujehto ; Ids Jcujchto, slaughter it (Par. 23) ; chdna mala la breda balsa hujehto thy 
father hath slaughtered the good calf (Par. 27); te lema da-pdra breda ’batsa 
hujehto , thou slaughteredst for him the good calf (Par. 30). 

kuhri, pi, young dogs, pups (L. 149) [a puppy, Psht. hntrai ; a dog, B. hurl, Y. 
heruhh, Gar, huchur, M. husar, Skr. kukhura-.] 

Mia, now (Par. 19, 24 (bis), 32 (bis) ). [? cf. Psht. j Mia, at any time. Cf. Skr. 

Jcala- time.) 
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kila, a village ; le Mla ek banyd-ma achhita ti, I bought it from a shopkeeper of 
this village (L. 241). [Psht. kilai, qil‘a.] 

kdm (? khdm), see */ khd-. 

kama, interrog. pron., who ? ; le adeem kama ti, who is that man (L. 92) ? ; chana 
patikcma Mmik beiddna da e, whose boy comes behind you? (L. 239); tele 
banco kama adamasi (or aclama-ma) achhita ti, from whom did you buy that ? 
(L. • 240). Cf. hi, what? [B. ku ; W. ke ; P. he, kid ; G. kara ; K. kura ; 
Kh. kd ; Sh. kb ; Ksh. km; Gar. hum ; M. ka.] 

kamdn (Leech), a bow (the weapon). [Psht. kaman. ] 

kumar or (Beech) kumar, a daughter (L. 56); ek kharab kumar, a bad gii'l (L. 131). 
[Kh. kinieri, a woman ; humoru, a girl ; Skr. kumdri.} 

kimat, price; lemas shisi dowadi raped kimat ti, the price of that is two rupees 
and a half (L. 232). [Psht. qimat.} 

kan a or (Leech) kan, an ear (L. 38). [M. keen, Gar. kyan ; Sh. kun ; Ksh. lean; 

Av. karena-, Skr. karna-.} 

kana, in mikana , before (L. 90) and patikcma, behind (L. 91); my ana mikana bo, 
walk before me (L. 238); chana pattkana kamik baddna da e, whose boy 
conies behind you (L. 239). 

' kune or (Leech) kunnai, card, nineteen (L. 10). 
hand, in a'/mar kernel, thunder (Leech). 

Jcangana, black (Leech) ; Jcangana mirch, black pepper (Leech). 
kar (L. 74) or (Leech) klutr, an ass. [Psht. Mar.} 

p'kar-, do, make ; hi tame dostdna sama khushdli here, that I made rejoicings with 
my own friends (Par. 29) ; Idmi mdlas badmdshikhum chi here {k‘r e ), he wasted 
his substance in riotous living (Par. 13) ; Id saw mdl chiz here, (when) he 
had wasted all his substance (Par. 14); lei chana mdl-matd strizi- Mum chi 
Icere, (thy son) who wasted thy property on women (Par. 30) ; Id mala taksim 
here, he divided the property (Par. 12) ; sure put a r tame mdl jama kere, the 
younger son collected his property (Par. 13); mala ram kere, the father made 
compassion (Par. 20) ; tdnu Khushdli Idn kere, they made their rejoicing (Par. 
24) ; lemas tsir kere, he asked him (Par. 26) ; Ids puhhld kere, conciliated 
him (Par. 28). .. ... 

mebrok ditina kere ti, I have made many blows (L. 228). 
ao de kdm ( ? khdm) khushdli harem, let us eat, let us make rejoicing (Par. 
23 ). ' ' 

chana khidmat au da kerem, I am doing thy service (Par. 29). 
khushdli karau munasib wa, it was proper to make rejoicing (Par. 32). 
[Psht. Icfl. B. Kb. /kor~, K. x /kdr~, G. /her-, P. M. Gar. Ksh. /kar-; 

Av. x /kar~, Skr. . v /&f-.] 
kargha (Leech), a crow. [Psht. qdrgh a .} 

kurku mand (Leech), saffron. [? cf. Psht. kurhaman, turmeric.] 
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hr uni, business ; lema-ma kram Jcheivdb ti, their business is bad (L. 31). [Sh. 
krom, Skr. karman-.} 

kvrsi, a chair ; an lema kursi-ma uthum , I rise from this cliair (L. 82). [Psht. 
Icursl.} 

kasa in kasa myoma wa, Id chdnam ti, whatever was mine, that is thine (Par. 31). 

[B. kai, W. kasu, G. Id.} 
kathan (Leech), short. 

katari, a razor (Leech) ; katati, a knife (Leech). [Cf. H. katdri, a dagger.] 
k ate si, how much ? ; chana kuz a ra umar katisi ti, how old is thy liorse ? (L. 221) ; 
lemajahi Kashmir katisi durti, how far is it from here to Kashmir? (L. 
222). Cf. letik. [G. kata, P. kew, Kh. kamd, Sh. kachak, Ksh. kid'\ Gar. 
kiti . ] 

katisi , how many ? ; chana mala thana man gum katisi putira Una, how many sons 
are there in thy father’s house ? (L. 223). Cf. letik. [Cf. above.] 

kavza (Leech), a hut. 

team, high (L. 135), tall; adv. up (L. 80) ; lema brijasi le kasa ti, this tower is 
higher than that (L. 136) ; saw a brijan-ma le brij kasa ti, of all towers that 
is the highest (L. 13*7) ; l eon as spetzunsi le ad a mas brd kasa ti, his brother is 
taller than his sister (L. 231). 

knzti'a or (Leech) kuzra, a horse (L. 68, 138) ; lema Jetba mansum saica km a ra 
brade Una, in Jaba all horses are good (L. 140) ; chana kuz a ra umar katisi 
ti, how old is thy horse? (L. 221); le par ana lcm a ras sin my ana thana 
mansum, the saddle of the white horse is in my house (L. 226) ; le sin kuz a ra 
dak Mum thd, put the saddle on the horse’s back (L. 227) : le adam kuz a ra 
dalca Mum spara ga brichat tond, be is sitting on a liorse under that tree 
(L. 230). [? Cf. Bur. hag fair. Cf. the word bare , a mare.] 

Id, le, le, this, that, he ; lema, lemo, lemas, Ian, le-na, Ids, Iasi, lesi, le san. Por 
examples of all these forms, see Grammar, pp. 283-4. [Cf. T. es-le, he, mu, 
they; P. Ida, that, mis, of this; Kh. hamu, him; Sh. rd, he; K. ele-drus, 
they ; Mavchl Bhil, eld, he.] 

hi. in loi zeir (Leech, luhi zar), gold (L. 45) ; see lulu. 

la$a (Leech), wood. [Psht. largai.} 

luhi (Leech), red. [Skr. lohita-.} 

lakai (Leech), a tail. (Psht. lakai.) 

lemaji, here; ao lemaji odaderd mad gem, I am dying hei’e of hunger (Par. 17). 
Cf .lema Jam, s.v.ld (L. 222). 

Ion (Leech) salt. [P. Ion ; Ksh. la, wan, hm ; Skr. lavana-.} 

langd ti, he lives, dwells; my ana mala la sure thana mansum brdk umar langd ti, 
my father has dwelt for a long time in that small house (L, 233). [ Perhaps 

we should read lan gd ti.} 
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letik, so many ; letik sansaragana chdna Ichidmat an da herein, for so many years I 
am doing thy service (Par. 29). Of. katesi, katisi. [With le-tik, cf. le, and B. 
e-gyak, W. i-ti, G-. a-ta, Sh. a-chdk, Ksh. yitymf, Gar. a-te.] 

ma, from, etc. For examples, see Grammar, p. 274. [Gar. ma.] 

ma, termination of lema, see Id. 

md (Leech ma), a mother (L. 48). [M. mhdi, Sli. mall, Ksh. mof, Prs. mddar, 

Psht. mar.) 

me, see ao. 

mE (Leech mun), the face (Leech). [B. muka, Kh. mulch, Sh. mulch, Ksh. mokh, 
Skr. mukha-. Cf. the following words meaning ‘before’, B. pa-myuk, Y„ 
ti-mikh, W. myulc-ne, Gar. muka, Sh. mood, M. mutho.] 
magar, but (Par. 29). [Psht. magar, mangar.~\ 
mdhai (Leech), a fish. [Psht. malted.] 

mefchg, always ( ? — hamesha ) ; te mekha nie-khare we, thou wast always with me- 
(Par. 31). [Psht. hamesha.] 

mikana, before (L. 90) ; my ana mikana ho, walk before me (L. 238) ; formerly 
in the past time (L. 187-190). [Y. ti-mikh. See «®.] 

mala (Leech, mhala ), a father (L. 47, mal a ; 101, mala); my ana mala la sure 
thdna memzum hroh umar lemgd li, my father has dwelt for a long life in 

that small house (L. 233); 

mala vdm here, the father made compassion (Par. 20) ; mala blchl, the 
father saw (him) (Par. 20) ; mala tdnu naukaranosi art, the father said 
to his servants (Par. 22) ; chdna mala Id hreda balsa kulchio, thy father 
slaughtered the good calf (Par. 27) ; mala gana putrasi jawdb dita, the 
father gave answer to the elder son (Par. 31) ; 
mydna mcd a hrok mazdiirdno warn, of my father there were many servants- 
(Par. 17) ; chdna mala thdna manznm, in thy father’s house (L. 223); 
sure put a r mala ditams, the younger son said to the father (Par. 12); 
mala tarafe u, he came in the direction of the father (Par. 20) j 
ai mala , O father ! (Par. 12, 18, 21); 

mala, fathers (L. 106) ; do mala tinci, there are two fathers (L. 105) ; 
mala, of fathers (L. 107) ; 
mala-ma, from a father (L. 104) ; 

males , le malas gd, his father (pron. suff.) went (Par. 28) (see Grammar;, 
p. 270) ; 

malas, le than malas ti, that house belongs to the father (L. 102); 

malasi, to the father; le Mhat malasi dem, I give this letter to the father (L. 
103) ; me tdnu malasi hazam, I will go to my father (Par. 18) ; le malasi 
jawdb dita, he gave answer to the father (Par. 29); 

malasi, to fathers (L. 108); 
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malasi, from fathers; lema tre bacl a m malasi Jchabar ut ti , information has 
come from the fathers of these three children (L. 109). [M. mb ala, Sh. maid. 
Ksh. mol u . Sh. maid is the masculine of mall, mother. See ?««.] 
mdl, property ; cattle (pi.) ; sureput a r tana mdl jama here, the younger son collected 
his property (Par. 13) ; Id saw mdl chiz here, ("when) he had wasted all his 
property (L. 14) ; hi chdna mdl- mat a chi here, who wasted thy substance 
(Par. 30). 

Id mala iahmn here , he divided the property (Par. 12) ; mdla-manzim, from in 
the property (Par. 12) ; 

tanu mdlas (? pron. suff.) chi here, he wasted his property (Par. 13) (see 
Grammar, p. 270) ; 

mdl (ph), le ddam tana mdl tsarfi ti, he is grazing his cattle (L. 229). 

[Psht. mdl, 'property, cattle.] 
maliich (Leech), cotton. [Psht. rndluch.] 
mulh, a country. 

mulh a , le mulh a manzntn eh ad a ma Id Jfhare nati gd, (?) he took refuge with a 
man of in that country (Par. 15); 

mnlke, le mulhe manztm broh grant we, a great famine became in that country 
(Par. 14) . . 

mulhasi, Id be gd dnr mulhasi, and he went to a far country (Par. 13). [Psht. 
mulh.'] 

manas ? married ; my dm. troras put a r le my ana spazam manas ti, the son of my 
uncle is married to my sister (L. 225). 

mundsib ; me sarna mundsib nd ti, it is not proper for me (Par. 19); masi mundsib 
nd ti, it is not proper for me (Par. 21); hhushdli haran mundsib wa, to do 
rejoicing was proper (Par. 32). [Psht. mundsib.'] 

manztm, in ; from among. For examples, see Grammar, p. 275. [V. mnnj, Ksh. 

mans, Gar. me, M. mas, Skr. madhye. Cf. Ksh. tnanmm u , intermediate.] 

■v' mar-, die; mira, die (impve.) (L. 83) ; ao lemaji odastani mat'd gam, I die here 
of hunger (Par. 17); mura gd wa, he had died (Par. 24, 32); eh den nira gd 
le, a cow has died (L, 83). [Psht. mr a l.] 

mare (Leech), the neck. [Psht. marai.] 

mirch, in hangana mirch (Leech), black pepper. [Psht. mrach.] 
margh, (Leech) morgjtg, (pi. marghdna), a bird (L. 76). [Psht. n-.at'ghf] 
tnurghdw.fi (Leech), a duck. [Prs. murgh-dbl.] 

mrMit (Leech), sweet. [B. macM, Ksh. myuth u , Sh. moro, Skr. mrsta-.] 
mas (Leech), meat. [Sh. mos, Ksh. mdz, Skr. mdmsa-.] 
maid, in mdl-matd, see mdl. 

mazdiir ; my ana tnal" broh mazdurdno wdna, there were many servants of my 
father (Par. 17} ; tanu mazdurdno Jchum me sama hare, make me equal among 
thy servants (Par. 19). [Both Pashto forms.] [Psht. mazdiir.] 
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na, a case-suffix, putre-na le-na an, the son said to him ( Par. 21) ; breda 
jamd-na (? jdmdna, pi.) and, bring ye a good garment (Par. 22) ; le-na Iasi 
an, he said to him (Par. 27). [V. pa-ne, to ; W. ka-ne, V. pa-nea, Gr. 

pere-na, M. Psht. na, from ; Gr. na, of ; K. o-na, in.] 

na, in ter j. no! (L. 99). 

* « 

na, na, negative ; andarun gdioa are na wd, his heart was not for going inside 
(Par. 28) ; Iasi ki nd dita, no one gave to him (Par. 16) ; mundsib nd ti, it is 
not proper (Par. 19, 21) ; te masi Mali tsindar nd dita, thou didst not give me 
a kid (Par. 29) ; ao chdna hukum-ma bdhr nd gim, 1 did not go outside thy 
order (Par. 29). [Psht. na.'] 


nab, nine (L. 9 and Leech). 

naahdra, kettledrums ; giddn naahdra domdma diodz u, the sound of singing, 
kettledrums, and drums (Par. 25). [Psht. naghara.] 
ndlch (Leech), a hoof. [Of. Psht. nakhim, a nail (of finger or toe).] 
nukh (Leech), a nail. [Psht. ndk.] 

n'ak'ar (Leech), bad. [Psht. ndhdr, useless; Ksh. nakara, had.] 
naukar, a servant ; elc tdnu naukaris ga (read gd) ti, lie has gone to one his own 
servant (Par. 20). [Psht. nblcar,] 
ml a , green (Stein). [Sh. mid, Ksh. nyiil u , Skr. nila-.] 

ndm, a name ; chdna ndm Id ti, what is thy name t (L. 220). [Psht. ndm. 1 . 
ndr (Leech nar), fire (L 05). [Psht. ndr.] 
nas, the nose (L. 34). [Ksh. nast, nas. J 

nasi (Stein), nasth (Leech), the nose. [P. nas, nast-am; Ksh. nasi, 
nati, in le mulk" manzum ek ad a ma Id Mare nati gd, (?) he took refuge near a 
man in that country (Par. 15). 

nazar, sight ; chdna nazar manzum g mag dr hem, in thy sight, I am a sinner 
(Par. 18); so, chdna nazaram manzum brok gunagdr tim, in thy sight I am a 
great sinner (Par. 21). [Psht. nazar.] 


pa (Leech), a leg. [Psht. pd. [Cf. the next.] 

padi, a foot (L. 32) ; pade manzum pand tsiya, put ye shoes (? a shoe) on his feet 
(? foot) (Par. 22). [W. pd-pd ; P. pa, pcti ; Sli. pd ; Ksh. pad ; Av. paddia- ; 

Skr. pdda-. Of. the preceding.] 

padakahar (Leech), lightning. 

pddaiodn, a herdsman (L. 59). [P. padawan.] 

phagiai (Leech) ( ? pagdai), a turban. [Pskt. pcigroi-l 

], hallo, (Leech), grain. [ ? a misprint, cf. Pskt. g&alla. But, on the other 
hand, cf. Ksh. phol u , grain.] 


phanai, see pand. 

puMld, appeased, conciliated Ids puJchla here, conciliated 

•paklmld.'] 
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him (Par, 28) . 
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pakldi (Leeeli), cooked (Hindostani). 

paklr ; le paklrasi eJt ana de, give one anna to the faqir (L. 84). (AfridI Psht.) 
pal? (Leech), bread. 

plan (Leech), broad, fat (adj.). [Psht. plan.] 
pam (Leech), wool. [Ksh. phamb, pham.] 

panti, shoes ( ? a shoe) ; Leech, plianai, shoes ; pade manzum pana tsiya, put ye 
shoes ( ? a shoe) on his feet ( ? foot) (Par. 22). (Psht. pana .) 

pana, in le pdnu, clothe ye him (Par. 22). 

pand, distance, journey; ao az gana panda-jehum gd iccmia, I have walked a long 
way to-dav (L. 224). Cf. pant, a road, path (Stein). [Psht. panel] 

pondi (Leech), the calf of the leg. [Cf. Psht. parhai, the calf ; pundal or pandal, 
the heel.] 

pants (L. 5), pants (Leech), five. [B. pitch, W. puch, Y. uch, P. panj, Gar. 
pants, K. pong, Kh. pang, Sh. (Puniali) push, Ksh. pants. Gar. panj, M. 
paz , Av. pancha-, Skr. panchan-.] 
panz he, a hundred (L. 13). 
panzli (L. 10), panzi (Leech), fifteen. 
para, see da-para, under da, of (Psht.). 

pore, ? after; Id pore, ? after that (Par. 14). [Psht. pore, up to, beyond.] 
preg'i, he was sent (Par. 15). [Cf. Psht. pregd a l, to set free.] 

prela, draw thou (water) ; kui-ma uwa prela, draw water from the well (L. 237). 
par ana (Leech, par amid), white; parana (Leech, par anna) zar, silver (L. 46); 

le parana hizfras zln, the saddle of the white horse (L. 226). 
piran (Leech), a coat. [Psht. pairdhan.] 
piratha (Leech), thirst. 

pas, after ; pas diyan-ma ao gema, after beating we went away (L. 17S) ; tsuff 
daze pas, after a'few days (Par. 13). [Psht. pas.] 
pishe, a cat (L. 71). (Psht. pisho.) 
postakai (Leech), leather (Psht., untanned hide). 

patl, after ; lerrta patl mala tarafi e u, after that ( ? this) he came in the direction 
ot his father (Par. 20) ; pati-kana, behind (L. 91) ; chana pati-lcana kamik 
haddna da e, whose boy comes behind thee (L. 239). [W. pat, G. Ksh. pata, 

Sli. phatu, Gar. paid, M. pato.] 

pvt r (Par.), pntr (L. 55). putur (Leech), a son ; kdla me sania (or masi) munasib 
nd ti ki Ghana putfr au dem . now T for me it is not proper that I may be 
thy son (Par. 19, 21). 

puffr, sg. nom. le my ana put a r murd gd tea, this my son had died (Par. 24); 
le sdn gana puffr tsakalan manznm wd, his elder son u'as in the fields (Par. 
23) , Id gana puffr gjiussa khum gd, that elder son went into anger (Par. 28) ; 
Ghana Id put r d, this thy son came (Par, 30) ; le bad a na my ana p'Ulr ii, this 
child is my son (L. 54) ; 
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put i , subject of trans. verb in past tense, sure put a r mala ditanas, the 
youngei son said to his father (Par. 12) ; sure put a r tdnu mdl jama here) the 
younger son collected his property (Par. 13) ; 

put r (obi. sg.) ; lema ad a ma$ put a r khum me broJc ditina here tlna, I have made 
many stripes on his son (L. 228). 

putre-na le-na an, the son said to him (Par. 21). 

putrasi ; mala gana putrasi jatodb dita, the father gave answer to his eldest son 
(Par. 31). 

Yoe. ai put a ra, 0 son ! (Par. 31). 

prut" r a (pi. nom.) ; eh ad' 1 mas do put a ra wdna, of a certain man there were 
two sons (Par. 11) ; chdna mala thana manzum katisi put a ra tlna , how many 
sons are there in your father’s house ? (L. 223). [B. putr, W . piutr, K. 

putr, G. pull, Ksh. pibtlfr , Av. putkra-, Skr. putr a-. ] 
pydz (Leech), an onion. [Psht. piyds.] 
re, in gre re ditana, P meaning (Par. 17). 
rdgha (Leech), a plain. [ Cf. Psht. rdah. a meadow.] 

ram ; mala ram here, the father made compassion (Par, 20). [Cf. Ar. rahm.] 
run (Leech), the thigh. [Psht. run. ] 

rupai, a rupee ; le rupai le adamasi de, give this rupee to him (L. 234) ; lemas 
sMsi dowadl rupai Uniat U, the price of that is two rupees and a half (L. 
232) ; lema-ma Id rupai ach’hito , take those rupees from him (L. 235). [Psht. 
rupai. ] 

rassai (Leech), a rope. [ Psht. rasai.] 
rast (sic.) (Leech), true. [ Cf. Psht. rdst. ] 
rat (Leech), night (Hindi, rat). 

saba (Stein), to-morrow. [ Psht. said. ] 

sudd (Leech), little. [ ? Psht. suda, abraded. Cf. also sura below.] 

ski (Leech, shad), a thing; lemas shisi hvmat, the price of this thing (L. 232). 

[ Psht. shai. ] 

shhal (Leech), cold. [ Cf. Ksh. shehoV , B. shite,] 

shale (Stein), a coat. [ P cf- Psht. shalwdr, trousers, or shdl, a shawl. ] 

slmnda (Leech), the lip. [ Psht. slmnda. ] 

shpnm, a shepherd (L. 59) ; vyranin Uvp myoma shpun be Ichd, ? the food of the 
sheep (is) also the food of me the shepherd (Par. 16). [Psht. shpun. ] 

shaitdn, a devil (L. 61). [Psht. shaitdn.] 

■sama, postpos. with, together withl; tdnu ddstdna] sama khusMU Jeers, (I) made 
rejoicing with my friends (Par. 29) ; 

Porming a dative ; me sama (or masi) mimdsib m U, it is not proper for 
me (Par. 19, 21) ; 
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like, equal to ; tdnu mazdurdno Mitim me sama leave, make me equal 
among thy servants (Par. 19). 

[ Cf. Skr. sama-, equal ; sam , with..] 

samo, all ; forms plural, men samo tve dd a mo khdrasi da bazatn, w T e three men all 
go to town (L. 17). [ Cf. Skr. sama-, together.] 

sum 1 (Leech), thin. 

s i m 2 (Leech), a leek [Cf. Ar. sum, Sindhi thum a , Bal. etc. thorn , W. turn, garlic.] 

sand (Leech, sana), a dog (L. 70) ; chcina sands dante hr oh trighna tina, the 
teeth of your dog are very sharp (L. 146) ; pi. sand, (L. 148) ; striza sana, 
a hitch (L. 147) ; pi. the same (L. 149). [W. tsti, K. slier, G. shund, P. 

shiering, Sh. shit, Ksh. him’’, Av. span-, Skr. sun-) 

sdn, ? postpos. of gen. ; le seen gana puff, his elder son (Par. 25). 
sen (Leech), a bedstead. 

sansar, a year ; le myema de panzlsansar te, the age of my daughter is fifteen 
years (L. Ill); letih sansaragdna cliana khidniat an da Icerem, for so many 
years I do thy service (Par. 29). [ Cf. Ar. san .] 
spoghnai ("Leech, spagmai ), the moon (L. 63). [Psht. spbgvnai. ] 
spansi (Leech), thread. [Psht. spansai.] 

spar a ga, mounted ; le ddam huz a ra ddlca Idhum spar a ga brichat tona, he is seated 
on the hack of a horse under a tree (L. 230). [Psht. spared'!, to ride a 
horse. ] 

spas (so also Leech), a sister (L. 50) ; myana troras put a r le mydna spazam 
manas ti, the son of my uncle is married to my sister (L. 225) ; lemas 
spasunsi le ad a mas bra haza ti, his brother is taller than his sister (L. 231). 

[B . sus, V. sitisu, W. sos, G. sase, P. sdi, Eh. ispusdr, Gar. ishpd, Sh. sah,. 
Skr. svasdr -.] 

sura (fern, sure), young, small. Por examples, see Grammar, p. 278. [Cf. 

P. suratala, Sh. shud, shndar, Ksh. slmr u , a child. Cf. also siida above.] 

surf (Leech siiri), sun ; sure, the sun ; as sure brada ti, to-day the sun is bright 

(L. 62). [B. su, W. sdi, K. suri, G. suri, P. stir, M. swir, Gar. sir, Sh. suri, 
Ksh. s#/A] 

sat, card, seven (L. 7), (Leech sath). [B. sut, W. sot, V. sete, P. G. K. Sh.. 
Gar, sat, Ksh. sat-, M. sat, Kh. sot.] 

sato (Leech), card, seventeen. 
sntdra, card, seventeen (L, 10). 
sathan (Leech), trousers. 

stre. a woman ; elm stre te, there is one woman (L. 52) ; le sire mydna Jejuna te,. 
this woman is my wife (L. 53) ; brada stre, a good woman (L. 128) ; myana 

thdna manzurn broh brade stre Una in my house there are many good 
women (L. 130). 

[B. W. ishtri, K. istrl P. shim, Sh. chei, ghei, Ksh. triy, Wkh. strei, Skr. strhj 
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store, a star ; oz broke store tlna, to-day there are many stars (L. 64). (Psht. 
storai .) 

strlsa, female, she- ; strlsa sand, a bitch (L. 147), bitches (L. 149) ; Id chdna 
malmatd strlzi kJium chi here, who wasted thy substance among women 
(Par. 30) ; strizy (Leech), a wife ; strizy ukh (Leech), a she-camel; strizy 
tsal'i (Leech), a she-goat. [Cf. stre.~\ 

saw, sawa, all. Por examples, see Grammar, p. 279. [Ksh. sor u , Skr. sarva-. ] 

s awe (Leech), a hare. [Psht. soe m. sawa f.] 

sawab, a cause ; Id saw ah ti, why ? (L. 94). [Psht. sabab.] 

ti, verb substantive (L. 158, pres. sg. 3); te, Mm, Mma, Una, Us, tiza. Por 
examples of all these forms, see Grammar, pp. 287, 292, and 294. 

[G. IJiana, Gar. M. thd, he is. Cf. Skr. sthita-.] 

to, tu, te, te, thou ; id, tao, chdna, chanarn . Por examples of all these forms, see 
Grammar, p. 281. 

[B. W. K. G. Kh. Sh. tu. Gar. M. tu, P. to, Ksh. ts a h, thou; Ksh. ehyon". 
Gar. ah ha, thy. ] 

thd, put thou ; le sin kus a ra dale Ichum thd, put the saddle on the horse’s back 
(L. 227). 

[Sh. taw, I do; Ksh. thdwun, to place; Skr. \/ dhd-, or ^/sthap-, put.] 
than, a house ( L. 67) ; chdna than bradn ti, thy house is good (L. 22) ; lemo than 
sura ti, his house is small (L. 28) ; le than malas ti, this is the house of the 
father (L. 102) ; brada adamas than bbgha ti, the house of a good man 
is near (L. 120) ; 

than a ; my an a thdna manzum brbk brade stre tlna, there are many good women 
in my house (L. 130) ; chdna mala thdna manzum, in thy father’s house 
(L. 223) ; mydna thdna manzum, in my house (L. 226); mydna thdm-ma 
chdna than brada ti, thy house is better than mine (L, 133). 

thanasi -; Khd thanasi bogha o, when he came near the house (Par. 25) ; au ag 
thanasi etna, 1 come to the house to-day (L. 80) ; 

thdndn ; sawa thdndn-ma chdna than brada ti, thy house is better than all 
houses (L. 134). 

[Pshc., Lnd, than, a cattle-stall; Skr. sthdna-.] • 
tekai (Leech), a scabbard. [Psht. tekai.] 

taksim, partition ; Id mala takslm here, he divided the property (Par. 12). (Psht. 
taqsim.) 

tdnu, own (= Hindi apnd). Por examples, see Grammar, p. 286. 

[W. G. tam. Gar. tanl, own ; P. tanile, Kh. tan, M. ta, Sh, tomb, Ksh. pam, 
self ; Skr. dtman-, self.] 

tona, under ; le ddam kuz a ra daka Ichum spar a ya brichat tona, he is seated on a 
horse under a tree (L. 230). 
tandr (Leech), a thunderbolt. [Psht. tandar. ] 
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tandrai (Leech), a mouse. 

tre, tree, three (L 3) ; tre de, three daughters (L. 115) ; tre be, sixty (L. 12) ; tre 
biau dah, seventy (L. 12). 

[B. K. trek, W. tre, Sh. chei, P. Me, G. (Me, Kh. troi, Ksh. tr a h.] 
tre (Leech), salt. 
tro, thirteen. (L. 10 ; so Leech). 

y tar~\ tare, bind thou; ddrna Jchum tare, bind (him) with a rope (L. 236). 
[Psht. tafL] 

taraf, direction ; mala tarafe u, he came in the direction of his father (Par. 20). 
[Psht. taraf.] 

triohna. sharp ; Ghana sands dante brbk trighna tlna, your dog’s teeth are very 
sharp (L. 146). [Of. Psht. trlkh, bitter; but Skr. tlkshna-, sharp.] 

trikht (Leech), bitter. [Psht. trlkh-] 

tror, an uncle ; my ana tror as put a r, the son of my uncle (L. 225) . [Of. Psht. tror, 
an aunt ; but trah, an uncle. Possibly there is a mistake in the original.] 
tarwaU (Leech), a sword. [Of. H. talwdr, tanodr; Psht. tura .] 
tatta (Leech), hot. [H. tat ; cf. Psht. tod.] 
tsabar (Leech), cloth [P misprint for isadar ; cf. Psht. tsadar.) 
tsauda, fourteen (L. 10). Leech, tsondd. 

tsuk (Leech), little ; tsulf daze pas, after a few days (Par. 13). [Cf. Psht. tso.] 

tsakal ( ? ), a field; le sdn gana put a r tsakalan manzum wd, his eldest son was 
in the fields (Par. 25) ; le adam tanu tsakalansi pregl, that man sent (him) 
to his fields (Par. 15). 

tsukzara, but (L. 96). 

tsdll, a she-goat (L. 151) ; pi. tsdle (L. 152) ; tsdll-tsindar, a kid (Par. 29) ; strizy 
tsali (Leech), a she-goat. [Cf. Psht. chelai, Gar. ahel, M. sail.] 

tsimbar (Leech tsimbar), iron (L. 44). [Bur. chomar.] 

tsinda, a kid (L. 151); cf. tsdll-tsindar, s. v. tsdll', Mra tsinda (Leech), a he- 
goat. [ P Cf . B. cho, W. chu.] 

tsondh (Leech), see tsauda. 
tsindar, see tsdll and tsinda. 
tsanzm-d, a cock (the bird) (L. 72). 

V tsar-, graze (cattle) ; le adam pregl wrani tsarcii, that man sent him to feed 
sheep (Par. 15) ; le adam tdna ( ? tanu) mdl brekhta khdra khum tsarH ti, 
he is grazing his cattle on the top of the hill (L. 229). [Psht. tsaraw% to 

graze ; W. K. Gar. Sh. v" char-, Ksh. y 7 tsar-, M. -y/ sdr-, Av. Skr. 
\/ char-.] 

tsir, asking ; lemas tsir here, he asked (Par. 26).. 
tsor (Leech), four, see igawor. 

tsat (Leech), the back, [Of. Psht. tsat, the nape of the neck.] 
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tsawor, four (Leech tsor) (L. 4) ; tsawor be, eighty (L. 12) ; tsawor biau dal, 
ninety (L. 12). 

[B. shto, W. slid, P. Sb. char, G. char, Kh. Gar. dor, Ksh. tsor, M. saur, K. 
chau, A v. chathwdrd, Skr. chatur-.] 

tsiya, put ye; letna asto manzurn- angur tsiya, pade manztim pand tsiya, put ye a 
ring on Ms hand, put ye shoes on Ms feet (Par. 22). 

[Cf. G. antsau, put ye.] ; 

wd, wd, he was, ice, wdma, wdna, wdz, waza. Eor examples of all these forms, 
see Grammar, pp. 288 and 295. 

[Cf. Psht. wu, he was.] 

wd (Leech), water. See mod. 

wait ; me stiro wdma lema wakta khum. I was small at that time (L. 162) ; to 
suro wdz jango wait a manzwm- , at the time of fighting thou wast small 
(L. 103) ; le adam dur wa galiz wait a khum, that man was away at the time 
of theft (L. 164). [Psht. waqt .] 

wdma, see wa. 

wrani, sheep; pregl wrani Garni, sent (him) to feed sheep (Par. 15); wrrnin 

Mid, ? the food of the sheep (Par. 16). 

[Cf. Psht. wrai, a lamb ; Or. wrai, a sheep.] 
wrinde or urinde, in asta torinde ( urinde ), ? he embraced (Par. 20). 
waza, ady. down (L. 88) ; postpos. under, bridal waza, under a tree (L. 230). 
wdz, waza, see wa. 

yaya (Leech), a bear (the animal), [Cf. Psht. yag, a bear, yaga, a she-bear. 
Possibly Leech’s yaya is a misprint.] 

zabsald (Leech), an earthquake. (Psht. zalzala. Possibly Leech’s word is a 
misprint.) 

zlibba (Leech), the tongue. [Psht. ghiba.] 
zam (in bazam), see \/ bo. 
zemindar, a cultivator (L. 58). [Psht.] 
zmarrai (Leech), a tiger. [Psht. zmarai.} 

zin, a saddle ; le par ana kuz a ras zin mydna liana manzurn, the saddle of the 
white horse (is) in my house (L. 226) ; le zin ktizfra dak Ichum thd, put the 
saddle on the horse’s back (L. 227). [Psht. zin.] 
zav (Leech), barley. [Cf. H. jau ; Skr. yarn-.] 
zyad (Leech), yellow; brass. (Cf. Psht. ziyar, with both meanings.) 
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GILGITl SHINl. 

Although the account of Shina given in the pages of the Survey was only published 
in 1919, it had been prepared several years previously. It was based on materials which, 
while they were the best available at the time, were not always accurate or complete. 
During the interval that elapsed between its preparation and its publication no further 
materials came within my reach, but since then the language has been made the object 
of serious and detailed study by Lieutenant-Colonel D. L. R. Lorimer, C.I.E., who was 
Political Agent at Gilgit from 1920 to 1924L To him I owe a heavy debt of grati- 
tude for a quantity of material (including a complete grammar) which he has from 
time to time most kindly sent me. These necessitated such heavy corrections in the 
pages of the Survey devoted to Gilgiti Shina, that I have thought it best to rewrite the 
whole section as follows. In these pages, the numerous examples have been taken 
bodily from Colonel Lorimer’s grammar, and I would here express my thanks for his 
permission to utilize them in this manner : — 

I. PRONUNCIATION. — Colonel Lorimer wrote his Shina words according to the 
system of spelling introduced by the International Phonetic Association. This is far 
more accurate than the somewhat rough and ready system followed in the Survey, and 
takes account of minute differences of souad which hitherto I have not attempted to 
distinguish. Por the sake of uniformity, I have transliterated his Shina ivords into the 
Survey system, and in so doing, I have more than once been compelled to represent two 
different letters of his transcription by one letter in mine 2 . If, in doing this, some of 
my spellings are inaccurate, it will be understood that the fault is mine, not his. With 
this understanding I proceed to explain the pronunciation of Shina. 

Besides the usual pairs of vowels, a (the sound of which fluctuates between that of 
the a in ‘ America ’, and that of the u in e but ’) and d, e and e, o and o , u and u we have 
also 'a and e. The letter a indicates the sound of the a in the German word c Mann ’, 
Or the short sound corresponding to the long a in ‘ father ’, and e that of d in the 
French word ‘ pbre ’. These two vowels are often uncertain in their pronuncia- 
tion. The voAvel a is quite often sounded as a, as in ash or ash, today ; and 
e is often sounded as e, as in chei. or chei, a woman ; jabe-jo, from property, but jap 
(nom. sing.), property. In the following pages I shall mark a and e only when I am 
certain that these sounds are correct. In other cases, I shall write a and e. In addition 
to these I represent by d the sound of the a in c cat \ which is occasionally heard, as, for 
instance, in the word dchhi or achhi, an eye. Similarly 6 represents the sound of the o 
in ‘on , which occurs in chon, leisure, and a few other words. There are 
several diphthongs. The commonest is ai, which has nearly the sound of y in 
fly . It is sometimes pronounced like ei, and is so written by some authorities 
>n the language, Creneral Biddulph represents it by eyi. The diphthong au is 
sounded like the ow of how . The letters oi in diki, the termination of the infinitive, 

1 While these pages were passing through the press, there was published Dr. T. Grahame Bailey’s veiy full and corn- 
lete ‘ Grammar of the Shma (Sma) Language’, (London, Royal Asiatic Society, 1924). Unfortunately its appearance was too 
vte for me to make use of it. 

* For instance, I represent both Colonel Lorimer’s 9 and his A by «, his i and his i by i, and Ms u and Iris D by 
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do not indicate a diphthong, the two vowels being separately sounded, as in tlidiki, 
pronounced tho-iki , to do. 

The sounds represented by the letters u and o are often interchanged. Thus, degu 
or dego, he gave. Final vowels, especially e and e, are very commonly elided. Thus, 
mase, mase, or mas, by me ; ashpuse or ashpus, the horse ; gutero , guteru, or guter, 
in a house ; dijete , dijete, or dijet, to a daughter. 

As regards consonants, the most prominent peculiarity is the frequency with which 
sounds which in India proper are aspirated are here aspirated so slightly that the fact 
is by some writers not shown in writing. Examples are mulch (sometimes written mule ) , 
a face, Hindostanx mulch; khoiki (sometimes written kdiki), to eat, H. khdnd; khojdiki 
{ kojoiki ), to ask, H. khojna, to seek ; UlchdiH (likdilci), H. lilchna , to write ; tlidiki ( toiki ), 
to do ; sd"ti, with, H. sdth. The sonant consonants^, j, d, d, and b are indeed, as in other 
Dardic languages, never aspirated at all. Thus, Id go, a share, H. bhdg ; majd, among, 
H. majh. 

The fricative sound /“is not uncommon, as in bafur, ibex-down; lafd, a pace; 
nifaidiki, to arrive. It does not appear to be used as an initial, but the aspirate . ph is 
generally sounded like / with or without a slight ^-sound preceding it, as in p fdl (or 
fat) tlidiki, to throw ; *fatu (or fatu), afterwards ; p fmar, a flower ; p fitik, vexed, and 
many others. The sound of the th of ‘ think’ does not occur at all, and that of ‘this,’ as 
well as the Ich and gh corresponding to the Arabic ^ and £ , respectively, do not 
occur except in borrowed words. 

There are four true cerebral sounds in Shina. These are represented by sh, ch, j (or 
sh), and d (or r). The letter sh is sounded like a strong Indian cerebral u sha, and simi- 
larly d (or r) is sounded nearly as in India. The letters ch and j are sounded by attempt^ 
ing to pronounce eh and j, respectively, with the tip of the tongue curled back so as to 
come in contact with the highest part of the roof of the mouth. Former writers often 
represented ch by tr and j by jr, and accordingly these sounds will often be found so spelt 
in the specimens of Shina dialects on pp. 186ff. of Vol. VIII, Pt. ii. But such signs in no 
way represent the sounds of these letters, which are pure cerebrals. When the letter n is 
in close proximity to a cerebral letter, it itself becomes cerebralized to n, and is then 
pronounced as in North-West India. Such a cerebralization occurs in the word £ Shina 1 
itself, in which n has become n owing to the proximity of the true cerebral sh. 

The sounds represented by the letters t and d are not dental, as in India, bxxt are 
alveolar, as in English. In some words these sounds are post- alveolar, but, in such 
cases, they are certainly not cerebral. Natives of India, when transcribing these post- 
alveolars, write them as cei-ebrals. In the cases in which I have noted them, I have 
indicated the sound by putting a dot under them, as in atego, he brought ; bado or baro, 
great ; but it must not therefore be assumed that the sound is so distinctly cerebral 
as in India proper. Judging from the specimens received by me, when an Indian tries 
to write Shina in the Persian alphabet he is uncertain as to how he should represent 
the sounds of these Shina post-alveolars, sometimes writing them as dentals and some- 
times as cerebrals. For instance a writer in transcribing a Shina passage for me 
had to write the word got, a house, on two occasions. In one place he wrote and in 
the other This was quite natural, as no Indian alphabet has any character 

VOL. I, rAKT 1. ® z 
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accurately indicating these alveolar and post-alveolar sounds. In the same way it will 
be found that other authorities differ as to whether, e.g., a word should be written with 
t or d or with t or d. 


B usually becomes p, when it finds itself at the end of a word. Thus the word for 
'property’ in the Parable is *jab-, with an ablative singular jale-jo. But the 
nominative singular is jctp, not jab, because the b is here final. So, the Shina word 
corresponding to sahib, is sdip, not sdib. Similarly d, when final, becomes t. Thus we 
have a genitive dud-e, of milk, but the nominative singular is dut, not dud. 

II. NOUNS. — Gender . — There are two genders, masculine and feminine. Many 
masculine nouns end in -o, the corresponding feminine termination being -i. Thus, 
pocho, a grandson; pochi. a granddaughter : dado, a grandfather; dadi, a grand- 
mother: malo, a father; malt, a mother (also used to mean ‘a mother’s sister ’). Sex 
is. however, generally indicated by different words, as in bdbo, a father ; aje and md, a. 
mother : ashpo, a horse ; bam, a mare : dono, a bull ; gdo, a cow : jd, a brother; sa, a 
sister ; and so on. Some nouns indicate gender by prefixing biro, male, and sonchi, 
female. Thus, biro slM, a dog ; sought shf, a bitch. 

Number.— The nominative plural of most nouns ending in a vowel ends in e. Some 
nouns ending in a consonant, especially when feminine, form their plural in e, but 
others, especially masculines, in i. 

Many nouns of relationship form their plurals in -are or -re. Thus, — 


jd, a brother. 
set, a sister. 
di, a daughter. 
gyen or gren, a wife. 
dddt, a grandmother. 
shash, a mother-in-law. 
v fipi, a paternal aunt. 
nush, a daughter-in-law. 
jetje. a sister-in-law. 

The word puch, a son, is quite irregular, 
tlurals are : — 

hane, an egg. 
dala, a water-channel. 
bar, a load. 
dar, a door. 
barao, a husband. 
barish, a year. 
shvi, a dog. 


Plural. 

jdre . 

saiare or seare. 
dijare or dizhdre. 
gyinare or grindre. 
daduxre or daddre. 
shashdre. 

{ft ctpidre. 
nujdre. 
jajdre. 

its plural being dare. Other irregular 
Plural. 

haneje. 

daleje or dalje. 
beri. 
dart, 
berakul. 



shm or shMwl. 
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Case . — There are very few variations in the declension of nouns, although the 
different terminations have each variant forms. The case terminations are as follows. 
The Accusative is the same in form as the Nominative 

Singular. Plural. ' 


Norn, and Acc. ..., o, u. 

-e, -l (see 

Agent. -*(<?). 

-«(«)• 

Oblique, -e. 

-o, -u. 

Gen. -e. 

- 0 , -u. 

Dat. -t(e). 

-.<(«)• 

Abl. -jo, -ju. 

-jo, -ju. 

Loc. I. -Ho). 

-r(o). 

Loc. II. -ch, -j. 

-ch, -j. 


It will be seen that there are several forms for each case. In each instance the 
most usual form is given first. The use of the others depends partly on the personal 
equation of the speaker, and partly on the swing of the sentence ; but in the nominative 
singular, while many nouns take o or i, others have no termination at all. When a termi- 
nation ends in e, e is often substituted. 

In the terminations -s{e) of the Agent, -t(e) of the Dative, and -r(o) of the 
Locative I., the final e or o is frequently dropped, so that the usual terminations are -s, 
-t, and -r, respectively. So, the final -<? or e of the Oblique singular is often omitted. 

The termination of the Agent case is added to the Nominative. The Oblique case 
is really only the genitive put to a special use. The terminations of the Dative and 
Ablative are added to the Oblique Case, so that they usually appear as -et and -ejo, 
respectively, in the singular, and as -ot (or -ut) and -ojo, respectively, in the plural. 
The Locative I. case takes either e or a in the singular, and usually u in the plural, so 
that we get -hr or -ar for the singular, and -nr for the plural. The Locative II. 
generally takes % in the singular, so that we get -ich or -ij. In the plural the termina- 
tion is added to the oblique ease, so that we get -och, -oj, -uch, -uj. 

The Locative I. has the meaning of ‘in,’ and the Locative II. has the meaning of 
‘on ’, with, of course, in each ease derivative meanings. 

It will be remembered that the vowels o and u are often interchanged. We have 
.an example of this in the word got , a house, which becomes gut- in all cases except the 
nominative-accusative and agent singular. In other respects it is regular. Thus: — 


Singular. 


Nom.-Acc. 
Agent. 
Oblique. 
Genitive. 
Dative. 
Ablative. 
Locative I. 
Locative II. 


got, a house. 
gotse, a house. 
gv.l'e. 

gute, of a house. 
gutet, to a house. 
gut ejo, from a house. 
guter, in a house. 
gutich, on a house. 


Plural. 

gutl, houses. 
gutls, houses. 
guto. 

guio, of houses. 
gut ut, to houses. 
gutl! jo, from houses. 
gutur, in houses. 
gutuj, on houses. 


In the above I have given only the most commonly used forms, 
nations given above can also be used. 


The other termi- 
3 z 2 
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noun ends in 

o, there are a few irregularities. Thus : — 

Xom.-Acc. 

manujo, a man. 

manuje, men. 

Agent. 

manujus, a man. 

manujes, men. 

Oblique. 

manuje. 

manujo, manuju. 

Genitive. 

■manuje, of a man. 

manujo, of men. 

Dative. 

manujet, to a man. 

manujot, manujut, to men. 

Ablative. 

mamijejo, from a man. 

manujojo, manujujo, from men. 

Locative I. 

manujer, in a man. 

manujur, in men. 

Locative II. 

manujich , on a man. 

manujoj, manujuj , on men. 


The following are examples of other nouns in the nominative and oblique cases. It 
will be observed that some present slight irregularities. 


Singular. Plural. 


Nominative. Oblique. 

Nominative. 

Oblique. 

set, a sister, f . saie 

saidre 

saidro. 

yd, a brother, m. yaioe 

jdre 

jdro . 

(And so other nouns of relation in the plural 

as described above.) 


ga, a valley-river, m. gaie 

gaie 

gaiyo. 

bddsha, a king, m. (gen.) badshae 

badshaie 

badshdo. 

(hut dat. bddshdt) 



fa, a foot, m. pae 

paie 

pdwo. 

(There are two different declensions of nouns 

in d.) 


ball, rope, f. ball 

bale 

bdlyo. 

tarl, a polo-ball, f. tori 

fane 

tario. 

(There are also two declensions of nouns in * 

•) 


mulaii, a girl, f. mulaie 

'mulaie 

mulaio. 

dl, a daughter, f. dlje 

dljdre 

dljd.ro. 

(See the nouns of relationship above for the plural.) 


? flchu, a mosquito. T fiehe 

T fiehe 

r ficho. 

darn, big game. darue 


... 

(There are also two declensions of nouns in u 

•) b 


su, a needle, f. sue 

sue 

suo. 

shE, a dog, m. shEe 

shEiol or slim 

sJlEo. 

sho, a bridge. since 

sauwe 

sauwo. 

bar'ao, a husband, m. berawe 

beraJcul 

berakulo. 

(This word is irregular in both numbers.) 



Most nouns ending in consonants are regular, such as : — 


mdroch , a mulberry, f. mdroche 

mdroche 

mdrocho. 

’funar, a flower, m. ' 'fmiare 

vfunare 

vfunaro. 

Irregular is : — 



lar, a door. dare 

ddrl 

ddro. 


See also the irregular plurals given above, on p. 330. 

'W e now proceed to deal with the various cases in greater detail. 
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The Accusative is always the same in form as the nominative. This gives rise to 
no difficulties when a noun in the accusative is the object of a transitive verb, for, in 
that case, the subject is always put into the case of the Agent. Examples are : — 

whisht e nushte \functre Yusujct deenen , (they) give fine flowers of many kinds to 
Joseph. 

mas (agent case) tai di tom puchet bechumus, I want your daughter (as a wife) for 
my son. 

The Agent case 1 plays a more important part in Shina than in Indo- Aryan lan- 
guages. In them the subject of a transitive verb is put into the agent case only when the 
verb is in one of the tenses derived from the past participle. In Gilgiti Shina , 2 on the 
contrary, the subject of a transitive verb is put into the agent case in whatever tense 
(even the present or future) that the verb may be. In this respect, Shina agrees with 
the Tibetan spoken to its east. But, assuming that this case in Shina is an agent, 
as in India proper (which is not yet proved), all memory of the fact seems to have 
disappeared, and, so far as meaning goes, it is treated as a nominative, and the verb agrees 
with it in gender, number, and person, and is not put into the third person as in India. 
Thus, we have mas damns , I give ; tus demo, thou givest ; bddshas dein, the king gives ; 
sets din, the sister gives ; and so on. The termination of this case is -se, -se, or -s. The 
last is only used when the nominative ends in a vowel. Thus, we have puchse, not 
puchs, from pitch, a son. But, in the plural, as the nominative dare ends as a vowel, 
we may have darese, ddrese, or dares. 

This case is used not only with the finite tenses of a verb, but also with participles 
and other non-finite forms. Thus : — 

JchuJcsd khe, fat tJutuk hlie tushum-siJc, hos reset nei deinis, ‘the pig (s) having 
eaten, I eating what-is-left-over would be satisfied,’ (and) no one used to give 
to him. 


The Genitive singular is given above as ending in -e or -e, as in gute (or gute), of a 
house; but this termination varies with different speakers. Sometimes it is heard 
ending in -e\ -ei, or -aii, or in various intermediate sounds. Examples are : — 
gute Mt, the wall of the house. 

guter shed dshpe' tilen han, in the house is the saddle of the white horse. 
hete eJe hetewdle-jo, from a shopkeeper of the village. 

The Dative is formed by adding -te or -te, usually reduced to t, to the oblique case. 
Thus, guteie or gutet, to the house ; gulute or gutut, to the houses. So : — 
chwio puchse habet regu, the younger son said to the father. 
dur kiiyekete gou, he w'ent to a far country. 

The Ablative is formed by adding jo or ju to the oblique case. Thus : dalje-jo 
waii nikhald, draw water from the irrigation channel. So saie-jo jign, taller than the 
sister; hetewdle-jo, (bought) from a shopkeeper; shikdre-jofatu, behind the fort. 


1 1 have, in the above paradigm, given an agent case to got, a house. This form, in the instance of this word, is neces- 
sarily hypothetical ; for ‘ house ’ can hardly be tho subject of a transitive verb. * 

* In the Shina of Aster, Cures, Dras, and Dah-Hanu, and, to a certain extent, m that of Chihs, there are two agent 
cases. One is used as in Gilgiti Shina, hut only for the subject of a verb in a tense not formed from the past participle. The 
other is used for the subject of a verb in a tense formed from the past participle. The use, therefore, of this second form 0 
the agent case is more like the use of the agent case in Hindostani and other Indian languages, ^ee Vol. VIII, 1 1. 11 , 

pp. 187 and Dll. 
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If a noun ends in o, there are a few irregularities. Thus 


JNTom.-Aec. 

mmmjo, a man. 

manuje, men. 


Agent. 

manujus, a man. 

manujes, men. 


Oblique. 

manuje. 

rnanujo, manuju. 


Genitive. 

maniije, of a man. 

manujo, of men. 


Dative. 

manujet, to a man. 

manujot, manujut, to men. 

Ablative. 

manujejo , from a man. 

mamjojo, manujujo, from men. 

Locative I. 

rnamjer, in a man. 

onanujur, in men. 


Locative II. 

manujich, on a man. 

manujoj, manujuj, on 

men. 

The following are 

examples of other nouns in 

the nominative and oblique cases. 

will he observed that some present slight irregularities. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


Nominative. 

Oblique. 

Nominative. 

Oblique. 

sd, a sister, f. 

saie 

saidre 

saiaro. 

jd, a brother, m. 

jawe 

jdre 

jdro. 

(And so other nouns of relation in the plural 

as described above.) 


ga, a valley-river, m. 

gaie 

gaie 

gaiyo. 

bddsha, a king, m. 

(gen.) badshde 

bddshaie 

badshdo. 

(hut dat. bddshdt ) 



fa, a foot, m. 

pae 

paie 

pawo. 

(There are two different declensions of nouns in a.) 


ball, rope, f. 

ball 

bale 

bdlyo. 

tarl, a polo-ball, f. 

tarl 

tarle 

tarlo. 

(There are also two declensions of nouns in l 

■) 


mulaii, a girl, f. 

mulaie 

mulaie 

mulaio. 

dl, a daughter, f. 

dlje 

dljare 

dljaro. 

(See the nouns of relationship above for the plural.) 


ffichu, a mosquito. 

T fiche 

p flche 

r ficho. 

daru, big game. 

dar tie 

■ ..... 

... 

(There are also two declensions of nouns in u 

•) ; 


su, a needle, f. 

s ub 

sue 

suo . 

slM, a dog, m. 


shfiwi or slim 

shtio. 

sao, a bridge. 

sdwe 

sautoe 

sauwo. 

barao, a husband, m. 

berawe 

berakul 

berakulo. 

(This word is irregular in both numbers.) 



Most nouns ending in consonants are regular, such as : — 

" 

mdroch, a mulberry, f. 

mdrdclie 

maroclife 

marocho. 

vfunar, a flower, m. 

f fu-nare 

p fumr£ 

\funaro. 

Irregular is : — 




dar, a door. 

dare 

darl 

daro. 


See also the irregular plurals given above, on p. 330. 

~S\' e now proceed to deal with the various eases in greater detail. 
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The Accusative is always the same in form as the nominative. This gives rise to 
no difficulties when a noun in the accusative is the object of a transitive verb, for, in 
that case, the subject is always put into the case of the Agent. Examples are : — 

mishte mishte *fumre Yusuf et deenen, (they) give fine flowers of many kinds to 
Joseph. 

mas (agent case) lai di tom picket bcchumus, I want your daughter (as a wife) for 
my son. 


The Agent case 1 plays a more important part in Shina than in Indo-Aryan lan- 
guages. In them the subject of a transitive verb is put into the agent case only when the 
verb is in one of the tenses derived from the past participle. In Gilgiti Shi pa , 2 on the 
contrary, the subject of a transitive verb is put into the agent case in whatever tense 
(even the present or future) that the verb may be. In this respect, Shina agrees with 
the Tibetan spoken to its east. But, assuming that this case in Shina is an agent, 
as in India proper (which is not yet proved), all memory of the fact seems to have 
disappeared, and, so far as meaning goes, it is treated as a nominative, and the verb agrees 
with it in gender, number, and person, and is not put into the third person as in India. 
Thus, we have mas damus, I give ; tus demo, thou givest ; bddshds dein, the king gives ; 
sets dm, the sister gives ; and so on. The termination of this case is -se, -se, or -s. The 
last is only used when the nominative ends in a vowel. Thus, we have puclise, not 
■pucks, from puck, a son. But, in the plural, as the nominative dare ends as a vowel, 
we may have daresb, ddrese, or dares. 


This case is used not only with the finite tenses of a verb, but also with participles 
and other non -finite forms. Thus : — • 


Jchuksd Iche, fat tlutuh Iche iushum-sik, leds reset nei deinis, ‘the pig(s) having 
eaten, I eating what-is-left-over would be satisfied,’ (and) no one used to give 
to him. 

The Genitive singular is given above as ending in -e or -e, as in gute (or gute), of a 
house; but this termination varies with different speakers. Sometimes it is heard 
ending in -e\ -ei, or -aii, or in various intermediate sounds. Examples are : — 
gute hut, the wall of the house. 

guter shed ashpe 1 tilen han, in the house is the saddle of the white horse. 
hete etc hetewdle-jo, from a shopkeeper of the village. 

The Dative is formed by adding -te or -te, usually reduced to t, to the oblique case. 
Thus, guteie or gutet, to the house ; gutute or gutut, to the houses. So : 
chuno puclise babet regu, the younger son said to the father. 
dur Iciiy elect e gou, he 'went to a far country. 

The Ablative is formed by adding jo or ju to the oblique case. Thus : dalje-jo 
warn nihhale, draw water from the irrigation channel. So saie-jo jigu, taller than the 
sister ; hetewdle-jo, (bought) from a shopkeeper; shilcdre-jo fatu, behind the fort. 


1 1 have, in the above paradigm, given an agent case to got, a house. This form, in the instance of this word, is ncces- 
rily hypothetical ; for * house ’ can hardly he the subject of a transitive verb. 

8 In the Shina of Astor, Cures, Dras, and Dah-Hanu, and, to a certain extent, in that of ChilSs there are two agent 
ses. One is used as in Gilgiti Shina, hut only for the subject of a verb m a tense not formed from the past participle. The 
her is used for the subject of a verb in a tense formed from the past participle. The use, therefore, of this second form a 
e agent case is more like the use of the agent case in Hindostani and other Indian languages, ^ee Vol. VIII, 1 fc. 11 , 
. 187 and SI 1. 
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The First Locative is formed by adding ro as explained on p. 331. The final vowel 
is usually dropped, so that the termination is generally -er or -av in the singular, and -ur 
in the plural. This termination is probably a contraction of the postposition ant or am, 
in, inside. Thus, gute-ro or gnte-r, or gutar, in the house; gutu-r, in the houses. So : — 

e huger kuri Jconer polo, in that country there arose a violent famine. 
emu shakar ivaiur bilokun , this sugar is to be melted in water. 
anuse aghhiur fuk polun, he has cataract in his eyes. 

The Second Locative is indicated by the termination -j or -ch. It is usually pre- 
ceded by i in the singular, and by u or o in the plural. Thus : — 

cjnshe cheruj (nom. cheru) gye, having gone up on to the top of the mountain. 

ashpich p fal bigas, I mounted the horse. 

ashpich Wien de, put the saddle on the horse. 

sumichfat han, it is lying on the ground. 

bddshae hukemich, on the king’s command. 

This termination is probably a contraction of the postposition, aje (see below), but 
is sometimes used with it. Thus we may have mechich or meghich aje or megh aje, all 
meaning ‘ on the table,’ much as we should say ‘ up on the table.’ Similarly, tbshij aje , 
on the roof. 

The Suffix of Unity. If k is added to a noun, it gives the force of an indefinite 
article. It is generally preceded by the vowel e, but if the noun ends in o, this is simply 
changed to u. The noun with this suffix is then declined like an ordinary noun ending 
in a consonant. Thus, kui, country, kuyek (for kuiek), a country, knyeke, of a country, 
dur kuyeket gou, he went to a far country. The noun may also be preceded by the in- 
definite pronoun ko, some, or by the numeral eh, one, as in manujo, man ; rnanujuk, a 
man ; ho manuj a kaii (or elc mushdke ) du dare asil, of a certain man there were two sons. 
As another example of a noun ending in o, we may take dshpo, horse ; ashpttk, a horse. 
This k sometimes has the force of the definite article, as in mushd-k, the man ; thitu-lc, 
the thing done. 

This suffix is not used only with nouns substantive. It is found added to the inde- 
finite pronoun ko, anyone, whoever, as in kouk. It probably also accounts for the final k 
in jek, anything, something, and is even attached to the verb han, is, in the phrase maii 
jek hanuk o thaii aki han, whatever is mine is thine. 

It is sometimes used with nouns in the plural, and then indicates a group or body, 
as in du shalak shadari ashpar, (a body of) two hundred mounted followers. Here the 
suffix is added to skal, a hundred. Similarly, we have daiek, a decade, and maidntk, 
a single game animal, but maidrek, a herd of such animals. 

Other case-relations are indicated by postpositions, of which the following are the 
principal : — 

aje or aji, on, upon, above. It is added to the oblique case, but the final vowel of 
this is usually elided. Thus, tha’i kalatn m&gh’ aji fat han, thy pen is lying 
on the table. As pointed out above, this postposition is often used in 
conjunction with the second locative. . 

gini, or gird, by means of, with (in an instrumental sense). It is used 
with the accusative, which, as we have seen, is the same in form as the 
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nominative. Thus, cliurutus ajoni chelak-gi ma sharminda t hare go, the thief 
has made me ashamed by an extraordinary trick ; sunclio hiroo-gi, with a 
sincere heart ; mas tu juk-gini shidam, I will beat you. with a stick ; 
tsirao-gim jehttr thoiki, to do the hair with a razor, i.e. to shave. 
hack or kachi, near. It takes the oblique case, and closely corresponds in its 
use to the Hindi pas. Thus, ek mas tom jamaate-kach Saiabdn baiyhi, 
Haiaban remains with his wife for a month ; athei tom male haehi bujum , 
having arisen, I will go near my father. 

Mr, Mrte, kdryo, or lean, for, for the sake of. It takes the oblique case, and cor- 
responds to the Hindustani (fee) waste. Thus, Jckuki charerdike-kar, (sent 
him) to feed swine ; amt sababe-kar , for this reason ; anese-kdri, on 
this account. With this postposition, the final vowel of the oblique case is 
usually indistinctly pronounced, and may sound as a or**, as in toea-kar 
gown, he has gone for water ; anu kom sichoikl-kdr mas mash thamus, 
I am making practice in order to learn this work. 

Mr, beneath, below, under ; Mrte, to below ; kiro or kiro, from under. Both 
these take the oblique case. Thus, o tnme-kir, under that tree ; j-unek 
bat b- kiro nikhdto, a snake came out from under the stone. 
onajd (stress accent on the final syllable), in the middle, between, in; majd-jo or 
majne-jo, from among, from in. These take the oblique case, but the final 
vowel e of that case is apt to be sounded as a. Thus, Nagir bodo v fltl 
gdeke-majd han, Nagir is (situated) in a very narrow valley; sanduke 
majne-jo ma% pezdr nikhaU, get my shoes out of the box. 
muchho, before, in front of, ahead of (both of time and place). Except as stated 
below, it takes the ablative, as in met- jo muchho wato, he came before me ; 
aril waioike-ju muchho ddre-jl dang dang the, before coming in knock at 
the door. When the sense is * in front of,’ i.e. ‘ in or into the presence of ’ 
(equivalent to the Hindustani sdmne), it takes the oblique case, as in 
ma-tmtchho wato, he came before me, i.e. into my presence. 
r fatu or fatu, after, behind (both of time and place). It usually takes the 
ablative, but sometimes the oblique. Thus, kese shuo tu-jo p fatu wdan, 
whose boy comes behind thee ? ; ape deze-jo v fatu, after a few days. 

sd a ti, set at i, or sa a ti, with, in company with. It takes the oblique case, but the 
final vowel e of that case often tends to become o. Thus, ma-scTti iva, 
come with me ; ko ashton lolyo dslipo-sakti yer goun, which groom has gone 
on with the chestnut horse ? 

In addition to the Instrumental formed by adding gi or gini, etc., a few nouns form 
an instrumental with the aid of the suffixes -o for the singular and -d for the plural. 
Thus, vo Mir Sdipe shadare hate- jo two (or i lurid) shid'dun, he has been beaten by the 
Mir Sahib’s servant with a whip (or with whips). This form occurs only with certain 
nouns, and is rare. Compare kdryo, for the sake of ; kiro, from below ; and ajono, 
from above. 

Adjectives. — Adjectives ending in o (and nearly all do so) form the feminine 
singular in i, and the plural of both genders in e. An adjective agrees with its qualified 
noun in gender and number. The final vowel is apt to be slurred over to a, and this 
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The First Locative is formed by adding ro as explained on p. 381. The final vowel 
is usually dropped, so that the termination is generally -er or -ar in the singulai , and -uv 
in the plural. This termination is probably a contraction of the postposition am or am, 
in, inside. Thus, gute-ro or gute-r, or gntar, in the house ; gutu-r, in the houses. So 

e huger hurt honor polo, in that country there arose a violent famine. 
emu shakar waiur bilokun, this sugar is to be melted in water. 
mime aghhiurfuk polun, he has cataract in his eyes. 

The Second Locative is indicated by the termination -j or -ch. It is usually pre- 
ceded by i in the singular, and by u or o in the plural. Thus : — 

tin she cheruj (nom. cheru) gye, having gone up on to the top of the mountain. 

ashpich 1 ‘fal bigas, I mounted the horse. 

ashpich tllen de, put the saddle on the horse. 

mmichfat han, it is lying on the ground. 

bddshde hukemich, on the Icing’s command. 

This termination is probably a contraction of the postposition, aje (see below), but 
is sometimes used with it. Thus we may have mechich or meghich aje or megh aje, all 
meaning £ on the table,’ much as we should say ‘ up on the table.’ Similarly, tbshij aje, 
on the roof. 

The Suffix of Unity. If h is added to a noun, it gives the force of an indefinite 
article. It is generally preceded by the- vowel e, but if the noun ends in o, this is simply 
changed to u. The noun with this suffix is then declined like an ordinary noun ending 
in a consonant. Thus, hid, country, kuyek (for kuiek), a country, kityeke, of a country, 
dur Myeket you, he went to a far country. The noun may also be preceded by the in- 
definite pronoun ho, some, or by the numeral ek, one, as in manujo, man ; manujuk, a 
man ; ko manujakaii{ or ek mushdkej du dare asil, of a certain man there were two sons. 
As another example of a noun ending in o, we may take ashpo, horse ; ashpuk, a horse. 
This k sometimes has the force of the definite article, as in mushh-k, the man ; thitu-k, 
the. thing done. 

This suffix is not used only with nouns substantive. It is found added to the inde- 
finite pronoun ko, anyone, whoever, as in kouk. It probably also accounts for the final k 
in j ek, anything, something, and is even attached to the verb han, is, in the phrase mail 
jek hanuk o thaii aki han, whatever is mine is thine. 

It is sometimes used with nouns in the plural, and then indicates a group or body, 
as in du shalak shadari ashpdr, (a body of) two hundred mounted followers. Here the 
suffix is added to shod, a hundred. Similarly, we have daielc, a decade, and maidruk, 
a single game animal, but maidrek, a herd of such animals. 

Other case-‘relations are indicated by postpositions, of which the following are the 
principal : — 

aje or aji, on, upon, above. It is added to the oblique case, but the final vowel of 
this is usually elided. Thus, tha'i kalam mbglf aji fat han, thy pen is lying 
on the table. As pointed out above, this postposition is often used in 
conjunction with the second locative. 

gl, ge, gini, or gird, by means of, with (in an instrumental sense). It is used 
with the accusative, which, as we have seen, is the same in form as the 
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nominative. Tims, charutm ajoni chelak-gi m'a sharminda tharego, the thief 
has made me ashamed by an extraordinary trick ; suncho hiwo-gl, with a 
sincere heart ; mas tu juk-glni shidam , I wili beat you with a stick ; 
tsirao-gmi jekur thoiki, to do the hair with a razor, i.e. to shave. 
kach or kachi, near. It takes the oblique ease, and closely corresponds in its 
use to the Hindi pas. Thus, ek mas tom jamdate-kach Haiabdn baiyen, 
Haiaban remains with his wife for a month ; uthei tom male kachi bujum, 
having arisen, I will go near my father. 

Mr, kdrte, kdryo , or kari, for, for the sake of. It takes the oblique case, and cor- 
responds to the Hindustani (Ice) waste. Thus, Jchiiki charerdike-kdr, (sent 
him) to feed swine ; anu sababe-kar , for this reason ; anese-kdri, on 
this account. With this postposition, the final vowel of the oblique case is 
usually indistinctly pronounced, and may sound as a or >i, as in toea-kdr 
gown, lie has gone for water ; anu lcbni sichoiki-kdr mas mash thamus, 
I am making practice in order to learn this work. 
kir, beneath, below, under ; kirte, to below ; kiro or kiro, from under. Both 
these take the oblique case. Thus, o tume-kir, under that tree ; junek 
bate-kiro nikhato, a snake came out from under the stone. 
maja (stress accent on the final syllable), in the middle, between, in; majd-jo or 
majne-jo, from among, from in. These take the oblique case, but the final 
vowel e of that case is apt to be sounded as a. Thus, Nagir bodo v fiti 
gaeke-majd ban, Nagir is (situated) in a very narrow valley ; sanduke 
majne-jo ma'i pezdr nikhaU, get my shoes out of the box. 
mucliho, before, in front of, ahead of (both of time and place). Except as stated 
below, it takes the ablative, as in ma-jo muchho icato, lie came before me ; 
aru waioike-ju muchho dare-jl dang dang the, before coming in knock at 
the door. When the sense is c in front of,’ i.e. ‘ in or into the presence of ’ 
(equivalent to the Hindustani sdmne), it takes the oblique case, as in 
ma-muchho wato, he came before me, i.e. into my presence. 
v fatu or fatu, after, behind (both of time and place). It usually takes the 

ablative, but sometimes the oblique. Thus, kese shiio tu-jo p fatu wdan, 

whose boy comes behind thee ? ; ape deze-jo T fatu, after a few days. 
sd a ti, saati, or sadii, with, in company with. It takes the oblique case, but the 

final vowel e of that case often tends to become o. Thus, ma-sd a ti wa, 

come with me ; ko ashton lolyo ashpo-sadti yer goun, which groom has gone 
on with the chestnut horse ? 

In addition to the Instrumental formed by adding gi or gini, etc., a few nouns form 
an instrumental with the aid of the suffixes -o for the singular and -d for the plural. 
Thus, vo lllr Sdipe shadare hatd-jo two (or turid) shiditun, he has been beaten by the 
Mir Sahib’s servant with a whip (or with whips). This form occurs only with certain 
nouns, and is rare. Compare karyo, for the sake of ; kiro, from below ; and ajono, 
from above. 

Adjectives. — Adjectives ending in o (and nearly all do so) form the feminine 
singular in i, and the plural of both genders in e. An adjective agrees with its qualified 
noun in gender and number. The final vowel is apt to be slurred over to a, and this 
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makes it difficult to say whether there is any agreeing in case, to the extent of having 
an oblique form. The final vowel of the adjective is sometimes dropped altogether 
before another vowel, but this is not very common, except that it may always occur 
before the abbreviated forms 'an, ' un , 'in for han or hun, he is, and kin, she is. Thus, 
misht' 'un, for mishto hun, he is good ; mishf 'in, for mishti Un, she is good. 

An adjective, when used attributively, precedes the noun it qualifies. As an 
exception, we may note the fact that the word buto, all, frequently follows its noun, as 
in jak bute Jiairdn he-men, all the people become astonished ; be bute, we all (agent be 
bath). 

Comparison is effected by putting the noun with which comparison is made in the 
ablative, as in ane mech rese-jo uthali Un, this table is higher than that. The super- 
lative is made with the aid of the ablative singular of buto , all, or of the ablative plural 
of buto with a demonstrative pronoun, or of the ablative plural of the noun with which 
comparison is made preceded by buto. Thus : — 

arm mushd bute-jo mishto hun, this is the best man. 

anu mushd am butu-jo mishto hun, this man is the best of all these. 

aim ashpo bute ashpu-jo mishto liun, this is the best of all horses. 

A list of the principal Numerals will be found in the Standard List of Words and 
Sentences. 


III. PRONOUNS. — The pronouns of the first and second persons are : — 



I. 

Thou. 

We. 

You. 

Nom.-Acc. 

ma 

tu 

be 

tso. 

Agent. 

mas, mase 

tus, tuse 

bes 

isos, tsus. 

Oblique. 

ma, ma 

tu, tii 

asu 

tsu, tso. 

Genitive. 

mai, maii 

thai, thaii 

asa’i, 'asaii 

tsai, tsaii. 

Dative. 

mate, mat 

tute, tut, tut 

asut 

tsut. 

Ablative. 

majo 

tujo 

asujo 

tsujo, tsojo. 


Examples of these pronouns are 
ma bujum, I will go. 

met ash gatal games, I have walked on foot today. 

shiloiki sababich ma soiki dubumus, because of the aching I cannot sleep. 
charutus ajoni chelah gi ma sharminda tharego, the thief has put me to shame by 
an extraordinary trick. 

sheh more-kdrte ma ratego, for what reason did he stop me ? 

mas that di tom puehet beehumus, I want your daughter (as a wife) for my son. 

rmi konali, my stick. 

mal chei ashpe hem, I have three horses. 

Khudcde-kdr maii hdlichjdk ate, for G-od’s sake take pity on my state. 
am khacU bam mat gimreguno, you have made bought to me this worthless mare 
(i.e. you have made me buy it). 
mat lei nish, it is not known to me. 

mat tom got dish de, give me a place (i.e. a lodging) in your house. 
ma-jo machhd wato, he came before {i.e. ahead of) me. 
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met muchhd wato, he came before me (i.e. into my presence). 

met-kdr Keishgare-jo ros ek mishto dshpo water egun , lie has caused to be got (i.e. 

has obtained) a good horse for me from Kashgar. 
ma-sefti wa, come with me, 
ma-kach rupaie nish, I have no money with me. 
hukam bill tu-ga wa, it has been ordered that yon also should come. 
mas tu juk-gini shidam, I’ll beat you with a stick. 
tu-ga ddset harOn, we shall take you also to the desert. 
tus kachdk gdcliet walegd, at what price did you buy it ? 
tha'i disher kos kotn thei, who will work in your place ? 
that katdr o sanduker him, your knife is in the box. 
tut Jchabar dam, I w r ill give you information. 
bald mas tut zhek reganus, what did I say to you yesterday ? 
tit- jo met v fataki-a , tu-jo met sheii-d, am I balder than you, am I blinder than 
you ? 

loshtai tu-kach warn, I shall come to you tomorrow. 

hukam bill be-ga toon (or tso-ga wa), it has been ordered that we also should 
come (or that you also should come). 

akhana ro chhiit bul to, be gye baton (or tso gye baiet), if he comes late, we shall 
(or you will) have gone. 

be-ga tso majd am dir hin, this is the boundary between us and you. 
ane rupaie tsos dko majd bagd, divide this money up among yourselves. 


There are at least three Demonstrative Pronouns, each of which can be used as a 
pronoun of the third person. These are o and ro, both used when the object is remote, 
and emu or nu, used when the object referred to is near. 0 and ro may therefore be 
translated c he,’ c she,’ c it,’ or ‘that,’ and anu or nu by ‘ he,’ ‘ she,’ ‘ it,’ or ‘this.’ All 
three have distinct forms for the feminine only in the nominative-accusative and in the 
agent singular. In the other eases of the singular, and throughout the plural, there is 
no distinction of gender. It may be added that, strictly speaking, o belongs to the 
Puniall dialect. The usual Gilgitx word is ro. 


As in Indian languages, demonstrative pronouns are sometimes used where we 
should employ the definite article, as in the sentence that katdr o sanduk&r hin, your 
knife is in the box. Other examples will be found below. 


When these pronouns are used as adjectives, they agree with the noun in gender 
and number, but do not change for case. In practice, however, the final vowel is often 
dubious. 

The declension of o, he, she, it, that, the, is as follows : — 


Singular. 


N ominative- Accusative. 
Agent. 

Oblique. 

Genitive. 

Dative. 


masc. o, fern, b, e 
mase. os, fern, es 
ese (comm, gend.) 
ese, esei, etc. 
eset 


vox.. X, I-AKT I. 


Plural, 

(Common Gender). 

ai. 

aise. 

aino 3 ainu . 
aim, ameis aimii. 
ainote , ednut. 
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Ablative. ese-ju aine-ju. 

Locative I. eser ainur. 

Locative II. esich, esij. ainuch, ainuj. 

The following are examples of the use of this pronoun 
ns nate de, he will give dancing (i.e. will dance). 
os o kom akot thegun, he has done that work by himself. 
ese got gye, going to his {i.e. another person’s, not his own) house. 
ese shnter ek bdzibanak asul, there was a necklace on her neck. 
esefatu, after that. 

e»e aji shiio chivienen , they place the boy on the top of it. 
amo-majd ekse rego , one among them said. 

In the following the pronoun is used adjectivally : — 

{a) Masculine singular : — 

o manujo mu-muchho walyd, bring ye that man before me. 

o tola tom kuye-jo sugom de Mr wail bddshdt salam theen, the parrot, coming from 
its own country down through the smoke-hole, says ‘ salaam 5 to the king. 
uskunis tom tom gute-jo tiki o mushdt walenen, the relations, each from his own 
house, bring food for that man. 


(6) Xeminine singular : — 

mas ten-aki e chei tut sho tharam , I shall now at once get that woman to accept 
you. 

e chey'e shaker ek kdo asul, there was a bracelet on the woman’s arm. 
e khene-jo ane khen bosinet mas ro nei pasMgmms, from that time to this time 
I have not seen him. 

e kuyer tamdsha theenis, in that country they were holding festival, 
e khenet tan, up to that time, up to then. 

(c) Plural (common gender) : — 

ai j ago- jo o shuo dur gye baiyen, the lad, going far away from those people, sits; 
down. 


The declension of ro, he, she, it, that, is as follows: 


Nominative- Accusative. 
Agent. 

Oblique. 

Genitive. 

Dative. 

Ablative. 

Locative I. 

Locative II. 


Singular. 

masc. ro ; fern, re 
masc. ros, rose ; fern, rese 
rese (comm, gend.) 
rese, resei, etc. 
reset, reseie 
rese-jo, -ju 
reser, resar 
resich, resij 


Plural 

(Common Gender.) 

ri. 

vis, rise, 
rino, rinu. 
rino , rinei. 
rinote, rlnul, rinot~ 
rinS-ju. 
rinur. 

rinuch, rinuj r 


The following are examples of the use of this pronoun 

ro bald Gilte-jo jas but, he started off from Gilgit yesterday. 
baldo-jo ro rogoto han, he has been ill since yesterday. 
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aroma-jo rnuchho nifdto, he arrived before me. 
ro bodo hairan bid, he was much surprised. 
ma-jo re jek be mishti bill, how was she better than I ? 
mas ro nei pashtgunus, I have not seen him. 

ro-ga lip tharen sugdm de aje, him also he hurled up through the smoke-hole. 
re died sa a tl harlge, they took her with them. 
rds ako-kdr bechin, he wants it for himself. 

ros emu kom tout ikhtidr ge thego, he did this on his own authority. 

tus degarei gdeh doiki ham, yd rds doiki ban, either you or he must give the 
price of the sheep. 

tu pashigl to, res-gajadu thoik ’ ’in, when she sees you, she too will do magic. 
re*e a*hpo mail ashpe-jo mishto han, his horse is better than mine. 
rese ek puchak as id, he had a son. 

mas rese raioiket bachik net walnmis, I do not believe what he says (lit. to his 
saying) . 

rese ndmjek ’an, what is its name ? 
reset buyet the, explain to him. 

poi rupaie reset doth bail, it will be (necessary) to give five rupees to him. 

mas resdt ho they as, I made a call to him (i. e. I called him). 

reset (or rdse-ju) huge, ask him. 

met rese-ju yer he gas, I went on in front of him. 

‘jalcun hot ’ the, 7> fu the res e-war, saying ‘ may she become an ass/ blow towards 
her. 

Khudds sho dashtaii rl kos haranis, God best knows who used to take them away. 
ris akd-majd jekdk churi thigen, they have committed some theft among each 
other. 

nei rino-sd a ti birga then, they will fight with them again. 

rlno-fatu ros-ga hai the got wan, he too, running after them, comes to the 
house. 

...rtno-maja sid hm, there is enmity between them. 

In the following the pronoun is used adjectivally 

(а) Masculine singular : — 
ro manujo, that man. 

(б) Feminine singular 

and pon re pone-jo misliti hm, this road is better than that road, 
i (c) Plural (common gender) 

mas rl du manuje char paehdr thegas, I broughi the two men face to face. 
.rl jak fatu-muchho hanuk bate ehervU hand, the people living round about 
are all thieves. 


3 a a 
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The declension of anu, he, she, it, this, is as follows. A variant of it is nu, which 
is declined in the same way, with the omission of the initial a of emu. It may he” 
remarked that forms of the pronoun nu also occur in the village dialects of fk.aslim.iri. 

Plural. 

Singular. (Common Gender.) 


Nominative- Accusative. 
Agent. 

Oblique. 

Genitive. 

Dative. 

Ablative. 

Locative I. 

Locative II. 


masc. mu ; fern, ana, ane 
masc. anuse, anus ; fern, anise, 

anis 

anese 

anese anesei, etc. 
aneset 
anese- jo 
aneser 

anesich, anesij 


anl. 

anise, anis. 

aneno, anenu. 
anene, anenei. 
anenut. 
anenu-jo. 
anenur, aninur. 
anemich, anenuj. 


The following are examples of the use of this pronoun : — 
anil tut yashki han, he is fit for thee. 
ane mail di ne, she (this woman here) is not my daughter. 
anu ade fat the, leave this so. 

mas anu nei bechumus, ama kyeto mutu nish mas ginumus, I do not want this 
one, but because there is no other I will take it. 


amise Imjoiket rah nish, he does not intend to go (lit. of him forgoing there is 
no intention). 

anus tom hyuo-gini Mm theen, he works with his heart (i.e. enthusiastically). 
mm anu mor the loko gou, saying this, he immediately went off. 
anus ann Mm shatan thegu, he did this action on purpose. 

dashtamus anus hai thegrn, anesei hzsh wdan, he looks as if he had run, he is 
breathing so (lit. I know he has done running, his breath comes). 

aneset jek thdenen, what do they call this (indirect object in dative) ? 
anese-ju fatu, after this. 

wiese- jo basJco mat dev Jcal nish , I do not want (lit. to me is not required) more -- 
than this. 


mh-ge anese-Mr watrnus, for this reason I too came. 
anesich halo vidhim, a patch should be put on t his 
anese halter jek raano, what have (you) to say in regard to this ? 
anese sd a ti mas chanum, I shall send it with this (person). 
aneno-majd bodifarak him, there is great difference between them. 
aneno-majd ko pasand theeno him the, take whicheter you like of these. 
In the following the pronoun is used adjectivally 

la) Masculine singular : — - 

emu bao maii ham, this thing is mine. 
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emu komei maijek chdra nish, of (i.e. for) this matter I have no remedy. 
aozu kulot mas ten pezhdikete heo'wm, I shall take this grain now for grinding. 
lute bawe emu sanduke-jo nikhald, take everything out of this box. 
jak bute ami manuje-jo ndrdz han, everyone is disgusted with this man. 

(b) Feminine singular : — 

ane dish e-jo mat pezar kos harlgm, who has removed my shoes from this- 
place P 

e khene-jo ane Men bosmet, from that time to this time. 
ane pool re pane-jo rnishtl bin, this road is better than that road. 
ane more baker, in regard to this matter. 

arii khdchi bam mat ginereguno, you have made me buy this worthless mare 
(lit. you have made bought to me this worthless mare). 

(c) Plural (common gender) : — 

am jdre, kiri waioitcer, ddse-j o mishti mishte v funare wale, Yusuf et deenen, 
the brothers, on coming down, having brought beautiful flowers of varied 
kinds from the country, give them to Joseph. 
am chees Yusuf pashi katerd-gini jes tom natho chininen, jes..., the women, on 
seeing Joseph, some of them cut their noses with the knives, some , . .. 

The Genitives of the personal and demonstrative pronouns are used as Possessive 
Pronouns. 

Equivalent to the Hindi apnd, always referring to the subject of the sentence, is the 
Reflexive Possessive Pronoun tomo or toon, own. It is treated like an adjective. Thus : ~~ 
mas thai di toon pucjxbl bbchumus, I want your daughter for my (own) son. 
mat lorn got dish de, give me a place in your house. 
rds mm /coon toon ikhlidr ge thego, he did this on his own authority. 
mdlus tome shadarut hu/cam thego, the father gave order to his servants. 
uskums tom tom gute-jo tiki o mushdt walenen, the relations, each from his own 
house, bring food for that man. 

esei jd tooni sale- jo jigo han, his brother is taller than his sister. 

The Reflexive Pronoun is aki or aki, self. Its oblique form is ako or dko, which is 
also used for the accusative. Thus : — 
mas aki pashigas, I saw it myself. 
rds ako-kach chhivigo, he kept it with himself. 

Equivalent to the Hindi dpas-me, is ako-majd, among themselves, as in . 

ris ako-majd ger theige, they quari'elled among themselves. 

It is very doubtful if there is any Relative Pronowi in the language. Sometimes 
the Interrogative Pronoun ko appears to be used as such, but an. occurrence of t is 'in 
is rare. As a rule the two clauses are simply stated in juxtaposition, the lelative c ause 

being put first. Thus : — 

o maoiujo bald wato, ek o'upai esei dokun, a rupee is to be given to the m 
came yesterday. 

bald wato manujo, emu hun, this is the man who came yesterday. 
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thai swat ane surate-mhjd jek yulo hun , what difference is there between your 
appearance and this picture. 

ami shaclar aehemo ban baii, amct her komet tinu hun , this servant may be a 
knave, but he is clever at anything. 
ten bilkul mishto him, he is quite well now. 

thai jek kom hanu to, mat chaga the, whatever your business is, tell me. 
ese uchoiket rak bin, it is his intention to run away. 

mai kom daper thaii jek hdjat bin, what business have you got with my affairs ? 
thai katar o sanduker bin, your knife is in the box. 
me sanduk apikfutiV ’ in , this box is a little broken. 
to mishto boiki nmet hani, there is hope of his getting better. 
sinei-maja ek bari girik tsak uthei hani, there is a large boulder standing in the 
middle of the river. 

mai nasib jek hani to, e baii, whatever my fate may be, that will come to pass. 
mai chei dsbpe ban, of me there are ( i . e., I have) three horses. 
dnyo Tdsinet kachdk dezo pon ban, how many days’ march is it from here to 
Yasin ? 

The Past tense has three forms,— two longer, with l in the termination, and a 
shorter without l. The shorter form is conjugated as follows : — 



I was, etc. 

SlEG-ULA.lt. 

Plukal. 

Masculine. 

Feminine. 

Common Gender 

1. asus 

asia 

asks- 

2. aso 

ase 

aset. 

3. asu 

asi 

ase. 

form with l is 

conjugated as follows : — 


1. asulus 

asilis 

asilis. 

2. asulo 

asile 

asile t. 

8. asul, asulu 

asil, asili 

asal, asilb. 


In the third person, the forms ending in a vowel are not in general use. In both 
the above paradigms, the stress accent is on the first syllable throughout. 

The second form with l is a compound of the two preceding forms, in which the form 
without l is added after the form with l. We thus get asnlusus, I was, and so on for 
the other persons. As indicated, the accent is here on the penultimate. 

The only example of the first form that I have noted is 
ane vnislif asi, this (thing, fern.) was good. 

Examples of the first Z-form are more common. Thus : — 
yun^ ga swi pdrulo shuok asul, there was a boy like the moon and the sun. 
rese ek puehak asul, he had a son (lit. there was a son of him). 
muchho anu ashdto asul, ten dp-dp shatilo bulun, formerly he was weak, now he 
has gradually become strong. • 

chilmji chishij achdk bin asul, be par hoik bash ne asul, there was so much snow 
on the Chilinji Pass that there was no ability that we to cross it (i. e., that 
we were unable to cross it). 
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ajchana mat Jchaber anil to dl ma bam slk, if there had been news to me (i.e., if I 
had been informed), I should have been there. 
smij sao asil, there was a bridge over the river. 
anu clawai jamaat perl asil, the Dev’s wife was a fairy. 

There is a negative verb substantive, nish or nush, meaning ‘ is not,’ c are not,’ as in 
the following : — 

amuse bujoiket rak nish, there is no intention of him to go (i.e., he does not intend 
to go). 

anese-jo basko mat derkdl nish, more than this is not necessary for me (i.e., I do 
not want more than this) . 

mat lei nish, it is not known to me (i.e., I don’t know). 

yd kino ashpo wale, yd loilo. Period nish, bring either the black horse or the bay. 
There is no matter (which). 

Other tenses of the verb substantive are supplied from the verb boiki, to become. 
The following are the principal tenses of this verb : — 

Infinitive, boiki, hoik, or (in composition) bok, to become, the act of becoming. (This 
can be declined like a noun. Its oblique ease is boike.) 

Apocopated Infinitive, bo-. 

Present Participle (continuous), boje, a-becoming, becoming. 

Conjunctive Participle, be, be, bei, or bai, having become, having been. 

Future and Present Subjunctive, I shall become, I may become, etc. 


ttlWOUXAtt. 


Plural. 

Common Gender, 

Common Gender. 

1. bom, bam, bum, baiem 1 

bon, baion 1 

2. U, bei, bale 1 


bdat, baiet 1 

3. bail, bale, bai. 

bei 

been, bein, baien 1 

Present, I become, I am becoming, etc. 

Masculine, 

Feminine. 

Common Gender. 

1. bomus, bamus 

bamis 

boanas 

2. beino 

beine 

bdanet 

3. bein, been 

bln 

beinen 3 beenen , beenin 


Imperfect, I was becoming, 

etc. 

1. bamasus 

bamisis 

bonasis 

2. beiso 

beisb 

bc&cbs&t 

3. heis, bees 

bis 

beinise 


Past (a), I became, etc. 


1. bulus 

bills 

biles 

2. bulo, bilo 

UU 

met 

3. bnl, bulu, bulo 

bil, bill 

bilh 
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that surat ane surate-majd jek yulo hun, what difference is there between your 
appearance and this picture. 

anu shaclar ache mo han bail, ama her hornet tinu hun, this seivant may be a 
knave, but he is clever at anything. 
ten bilknl mishto hun, he is quite well now. 

tha'i jek kom hanu to, mat chaga the, whatever your business is, tell me. 
ese uchoiket rak hin, it is his intention to run away. 

mm kom daper thaii jek hdjat hin, what business have you got with my affairs ? 
thai katdr o sanduker hin, your knife is in the box. 
ane sanduk dpikfutiV 'in, this box is a little broken. 
ro mishto boiki nmet hand,, there is hope of his getting better. 
slnei-majd ek ban glrlk tsak tdhei ham, there is a lai’ge boulder standing in the 
middle of the river. 

mm naslb jek haul, to, e baii, whatever my fate may be, that will come to pass. 
mai chei ashpe han, of me there ai'e ( i . e., I have) three horses. 
dnyo Ydslnet kachdk clezo pon han, how many days’ march is it from here to 
Yasin ? 

The Past tense has three forms,— two longer, with l in the termination, and a 
shorter without l. The shorter form is conjugated as follows : — 


Masculine. 

I was, etc. 

SlEGULAB. 

Feminine. 

P LUEAL. 

Common Gender. 

1. asus 

mis 

a&es* 

2. aso 

ase 

aset. 

3. asu 

asl 

ase. 

form with l is 
1. asulus 

conjugated as follows : — 
asilis 

asilis. 

2. asulo 

asile 

asilet. 

3. asul, asulu 

asil, asili 

asal, asilh. 


In the third person, the forms ending in a vowel are not in general use. In both 
the above paradigms, the stress accent is on the first syllable throughout. 

The second form with l is a compound of the two preceding f oims, in which the form 
without l is added after the form with l. We thus get amlnsus, I was, and so on for 
the other persons. As indicated, the accent is here on the penultimate. 

The only example of the first form that I have noted is : — 
ane misht’ asi, this (thing, few,.') was good. 

Examples of the first Z-form are more common. Thus : — • 
yun ga suri pdrulo shuok asul, there was a boy like the moon and the sun. 
rese ek puchak asul, he had a son (lit. there was a son of him). 
muchlid amt ashdto asul, ten dp-dp shatilo bulun, formerly he was weak, now he 
has gradually become strong. # 

chiiinji chishij achdk hin asul, be par hoik bash ne asul, there was so much snow 
on the Chiiinji Pass that there was no ability that we to cross it (i. e., that 
we were unable to cross it). 
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aj&hana mat Khaber anil to dl md bam sik, if there had been news to me {i.e., if I 
had been informed), I should have been there. 
sinij sao asil, there was a bridge over the river. 
amt dawai jamdat pen asil, the Dev’s wife was a fairy. 

There is a negative verb substantive, nish or misli, meaning ‘ is not,’ ‘ are not,’ as in 
the following : — 

amuse bujoiket rah nish, there is no intention of him to go {i.e., he does not intend 
to go). 

anese-jo baslco mat derkal nish, more than this is not necessary for me {i.e., I do 
not want more than this). 

mat lei nish, it is not known to me {i.e., I don’t know). 

yd kino ashpo wale, yd lo'ilo. Perwd nish, bring either the black horse or the bay. 
There is no matter (which). 

Other tenses of the verb substantive are supplied from the verb boiki, to become. 
The following are the principal tenses of this verb : — 

Infinitive, boiki, hoik, or (in composition) boh, to become, the act of becoming. (This 
can be declined like a noun. Its oblique case is boilce.) 

Apocopated Infinitive, bo-. 

Present Participle (continuous), boje, a-beeoming, becoming. 

Conjunctive Participle, be, be, bei, or bai, having become, having been. 

Future and Present Subjunctive, I shall become, I may become, etc. 



SX'jmULAE* 


Plural* 


Common Gender* 


Common Gender. 

1 . 

bom, bam, bum, baiem 1 


bon, baidn 1 

2. 

bd, bei, bail f 


bdat, baiet 1 

3. 

baii, baib, bai, bei 


been, bein, baien 1 


Present, I become, I am becoming, etc. 


Masculine* 

Feminine. 

Common Gender. 

1 . 

bomus, bamus 

bamis 

boanas 

2. 

beino 

beind 

baanet 

3. 

bein, been 

bin 

beineny beenen , beenin 


Imperfect, 

I was becoming, etc. 

1. 

bamasus 

bamisis 

bonasis 

2. 

beiso 

beise 

bdaset 

3. 

beis, bees 

bis 

beinise 


Past (a), I became, etc. 


1. 

lulus 

bilis 

biles 

2. 

bulo, bilo 

bile 

bilet 

3. 

bul, Lulu, bulo 

Ml, bill 

biU 


1 These forms are u s e7 only in the formation of the .subjunctive or of the future perfect, tense of another verb. See 

i3 ‘ 3 B 
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Past ( b ), I became, etc. 


Masculine. 

1. biff as 

2. biaa 

3. burnt, bugo 


1. bulunus 

2. buluno 

3. bulun 


Feminine. 

blgls 

bige 

blgl 


Common Gender. 

highs 
i(h 


Perfect (a), I have become, etc. 


hilinis 

bilene 

bilin 


bilenis 
bilene t: 
bilen 


1- bigdnus, bigmus 
2. bigano, Ugano 
3- bigun 


Perfect (b), I have become, etc. 


bigene 

bigin 


bigems 

bighibt 

bigen 


1. bulusus 

2. buluso 

3. buhis 


Pluperfect („), I had become _ ^ 


bilesis 

bilese 


bilesbb 


Pluperfect (5), I bad become, etc 

1. bigams, 

2. bigaso 

3- bigtts 

bigisis 

bigise 

bigis 

bigesis 

bigbsdl. 

biges 

2 - 5o, become thou. 

Imperative. 


3- hot or bot-h, let bi m 

•n •» 

or them be. 

bd, become 


— -ru uc ooserved thai- • ,, . 

h rr’ ,to »- ■ 

ibe following are exarrmW * ,, ra an to able.’ 

Infinitive. P f ,he use of this verb in all its 

nj . . . ln a11 lts meanings :~ 

^nhngi chishij aeh.dk Un asuJ r ' - , 

011 * te OMiuji Pace th,t we 7Z £££? f ««» was so much 

" Mi A«„, tea>d ' , beCOme acr °® (<•«.. to cross 

led, more must b e got from , ie baz a„ ’ " su ® r is a >>°' 
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jas boike-jo niuchhd , in ma-kach iod hukem ginbiket, before you become started 
(i.e., before you start) come to me to get orders. 

ashpo er boiker ros ashpo zamego, oil the horse becoming shying (i.e., on its 
shying) he beat the horse. 

Apocopated Infinitive. 

ana Men bo- sine t, up to this time being, i.e., up to now. 

shuo mishto bo-sin toon khabar ginen takurse, by the time the boy becomes better 
(lit. until the boy’s becoming better), the barber comes and enquires (how 
he is). 

-Conjunctive Participle. 

tu aie be baiyeno, having become thus you sit, i.e., you sit thus. 

o gala dito parulo be yaiyen, he walks having become like a wounded man, i.e., 
as if he were wounded. 

Future and Present Subjunctive. 

loshtaiek bujbik bam, to-morrow I shall be able to go. 

akher anu kom las thoik be, in the end yon will be able to (i.e., must) do this 
work. 

ka,i Men bo-sine t ins mai ush doik bei, by when will you be able to pay what you 
owe me ? 

ten Haiabdn mse-sdati chyu baii, now Haiaban will become in love with this 
(woman). 

pot rupaie rdset doik baii, ek rupaiek zerur doik bei, it will be (necessary) to 
give five rupees to him, (in any case) it will certainly be (necessary) to give 
one rupee. 

tut let baii, it will become known to you, i.e., you will understand. 

■mai nasib jek ham to, e baii, whatever my fate will be that will come to pass. 

maii buba baii to, tail sum oshe dei sik, if my father were (here), he would give 
your dust to the wind (i.e., annihilate you). 

a/chana ro mirije sik to, rese puch, rese disher Hd baii sik, if he died, his son 
would become JLtaja in his place. 

ash rdato reset khat de, kyeto ro loshtaiike chel gas bei, give him the letter 
to-night, so that he can become departed (i.e., leave) early to-morrow 
morning. 

Giltet bi-ga-ek tdriker nifaioike-kdr, be Childse-jo ashtdi tdriker Giltei-wdr jas 
boilc bon, in order to reach Gilgit on the twenty-first, we shall have to start 

from Chilas on the 18th. 

dashtamus zerur thai but tier bein, I know your hoots will certainly go to 

pieces. 

and kursi ane sanduke-sdaM gati the gan'e, kyUo am beri baiye pdrule been, having 
put this chair together with the box, tie (it;), so that the two>lf-loads may 

he equal. 

.akhana ro Ydsind-jo buje sik to, Tasineijek bute shuruir been sik, if he were to 
leave Yasin, all the people would be glad. 
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In the following the subjunctive meaning is emphasized by the addition 
of a : — 

ros ma-jo hhujegu tha'i ashpo gdch ginoiki bbm-'a yd ne, he asked me (whether) I 
he (willing) to buy your horse or not. 

ma dl baiem-a, nei baiem-a, mat lei nish, whether I may be there or not is not 
known to me. 

shaiyad kiH gaier baruslie been-d, perhaps there may be duck (lower) down in the 
ravine. 

Present. 

ddser bale thigas to, ma oyano bamus, (when) I have played in the open, I become 
hungry. 

tusmat poi rupai ten doik beino, can you give me five rupees now ? 

bddshd Minsk bein jeri mur gl, the king becomes pleased at what the old woman 
said. 

dut sU, hack gyei mulaib aiar shale bein, the milk going on a straight (line) 
becomes full in ( i.e ., fills) the mouth of the girl. 

Saiabdn sbdat jas bein, Haiaban becomes departing (i.e., sets out) for trading. 

gwnan bin ma-kach ek manak gum been, probably there is with me about a maund 
of wheat. 

tu-jo basko *fatako nei been, there is none more bald than you. 

laiah nei been to, bas fat thea, if it cannot be found, just give ye it up. 

sah mishto nei been , the light is not good. 

na ro ruMisatij bnjoik been, na tu , neither he can go on leave, nor you. 

her-khen aim ashpij bula dege to, kudo been, whenever they have played polo on 
this pony, it becomes lame. 

With a intimating an implied question, and hence giving a subjunctive force, we 
have : — 

manet-kachi manek gum bein-a, yd basko baii, bush, whether there may be about 
a maund of wheat, or whether there is more, is not known. 

gumdn (fem.l bin, there is a presumption, hence, probably, I suspect (that), I 
imagine (that). So imkan bin, there is possibility, possibly. 

badshde jamaat dn-ah the kachere bin, the king’s wife, hee-hawing, becomes a 
mule. 

tabaker paib shale beenen, maggots became full in the dish, i.e., the dish became 
full of maggots. 

anu ele T fala, huger kachdk cheye agure nei beenin to, chabio cheri nikhale, ai 
cheut ek ek the de, cut this one apple into sixty pieces, and as many 
women in the country as are not pregnant, to those women give one each. 

Imperfect. 

shudaro shakaj lamigo to, shako chas bees, when he laid hold of the boys’ arm, 

the arm. was becoming (i.e., used to become) broken (i.e., the arm of one 
of the boys broke). 
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Past. 

ten tilt hhigaso, Icashap he be oyano bilo, you had just eaten food, why did you 
become hungry so soon ? 

Mir Saip tom shadare zheh thituj r jUlh but (or bulun), the Mir Sahib was (or 
has been) displeased at something which his servant had done. 
vo bala Gilt e-jo jas but, he became started (i.e., he started off) from Gilgit yester- 
day. 

sore-ji mai hon mlo bul, my ear became blue with the cold. 
vo dodo hairan bul, he became much surprised. 

elc ehet sdati bul, one became with to the other, i.e., one helped the other. 
am paisa (fem.) fash Ml, this money became exhausted. 
ma-jo re jeh be mishti bill, how was she better than I? 
res dde thbiher, bate rozhale bile, on her saying this all became angry. 
ashpich p fa,l bigas, I became mounted on the horse, ie.. I rode. 
ane dishe-jo tu lan high to, mas tu maram, if you became moved (i.e., if you move) 
from this place, I will kill you. 

Perfect. 

Yusuf jono him. Miser l Bddshd bulun, Joseph is alive. He has become King 
of Eyypt. 

guman bin hdhas gala dito bulun, probably the partridge has been wounded. 
ten dp-dp shalilo bulun, now he has gradually become strong. 
ana satranji jeh-na-jeJcek hhachi bilin, this carpet (fem.) has become somewhat 
damaged. 

derum-bo-sinet ma-hdr mishto shuha loih Mg ana yd nei, have y ou yet been able 
to get me a good chbgd or not ? 

Pluperfect. 

gute-jo yer-al mai bdwah fat bulus, a thing of mine had been lying a short 
distance ahead of (i.e., from my point of view, beyond) the house. 

Imperative. 

mas beclmmus tu par i tfaW-ajt bo. I request, • do you climb (ie., I want 
you to climb) up on to the top of that hill over there. 
tu jeh bo to, mas tu maram, become prostrate (i.e., lie down), (and) I will kill 


you. 

o dl nei hot, let him not be there ! i.e., may he not he there ! 

Khudaiyd, and hachdrdk hot, 0 God, may this (woman) become a mule.. 

‘ jahun hot ’ the, *fd the rese-wdr, saying ‘ may she become an ass, blow towards 

lid*# 

With reference to the statement made above that VoiU often means ‘to be able,' it 
my here be mentioned that the Shina lor ‘ not to be able ts Examples of 

be use of this latter verb will be found under the head o n ransi ive er 

B. The Transitive Verb.-Jn Shina there 
hat of the Transitive and that of the Intransi ive er . . , T j - 

onjugation of the past tenses. Except in the Future tenses and m the Impeiative, 
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In the following the subjunctive meaning is emphasized by the addition 
of a : — 

ros ma-jo Jebujegu that ashpo gbch ginoiki bom-d yd ne, he asked me (whether) I 
be (willing) to buy your horse or not. 

md al baiem-d , net baiem-d, mat lei nish , whether I may be there or not is not 
known to me. 

slaty ad kin gaier bdrushe been-d, perhaps there may be duck (lower) down in the 
ravine. 

Present. 

ddser bate thigas to, md oyano bamus, (when) I have played in the open, I become 
hungry. 

tns mat pot rupai ten doik beino, can you give me five rupees now ? 

bddsha khush bein jeri mur gi, the king becomes pleased at what the old woman 
said. 

dut su, hack gyei mulaie aiar shak bein, the milk going on a straight (line) 
beeomes'full in (i.e., fills) the mouth of the girl. 

Haiabdn sbdat jds bein, Haiaban becomes departing (i.e., sets out) for trading. 

grnnan bin ma-kach ek manak gum been, probably there is with me about a maund 
of wheat. 

tu-jo basko ^ fat ako nei been, there is none more bald than you. 

laiak nei been to, bas fat thed, if it cannot be found, just give ye it up. 

san mishto nei been, the light is not good. 

na ro rukhsatij bujoilc been, na tu, neither he can go on leave, nor you. 

her-khen aim dshpij hula dege to, kudo been, whenever they have played polo on 
this pony, it becomes lame. 

With d intimating an implied question, and lienee giving a subjunctive force, we 
have : — 

manet-kachi manek gum bein-d, yd basko baii, bush, whether there may be about 
a maund of wheat, or whether there is more, is not known. 

gumdn (fern.) bin, there is a presumption, hence, probably, I suspect (that), I 
imagine (that). So imkdn bin, there is possibility, possibly. 

badshae jamaat bh-dh the kachere bin, the king’s wife, hee-hawing, becomes a 
mule. 

tabaker paid shak beenen, maggots became full in the dish, i.e., the dish became 
full of maggots. 

anu p fdlu, kuyer kachdk cheye agure nei beenin to, chabio cheri nikhale , at 
cheut ek ek the de, cut this one apple into sixty pieces, and as many 
women in the country as are not pregnant, to those women give one each. 

Imperfect. 

shuddro shakaj lamigo to, shako chas bees, when he laid hold of the boys’ arm, 

the arm was becoming (i.e., used to become) broken (i.e., the arm of one 
of the hoys broke). 
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Past. 

ten tilt khigaso , fats hap Ice be oyano bilo, you had just eaten food, why did you 
become hungry so soon ? 

Mir Sdip tom shadare zhek thUuj rfiliJc bul (or bulun ), the Mir Sahib was {or 
has been) displeased at something which his servant had done. 
vo bala Gilte-jo jas bul, he became started (i.e., he started off) from Gilgit yester- 
doy. 

sore-’ji mai Icon nilo bul, my ear became blue with the cold. 
to hodo hairdn bul, he became much surprised. 

eh eket sdali bid, one became with to the other, i.e., one helped the other. 
am paisa (fern.) fash bil, this money became exhausted. 
ma-jo re jek be niisldi bill, how was she better than I ? 
res dde tliMher, bate rbzhdle bile, on her saying this all became angry. 
ashpich v fal Ingas, I became mounted on the horse, i e., I rode. 
mie dishe-jo In lan Ugh to, mas In maram, if you became moved {i.e., if you move) 
from this place, I will kill you. 

Perfect. 

Yusuf jbno him. Miseri JBddshd bulun, J oseph is alive. He has become King 
of Eeypt. 

guman bin takas gala dito bulun, probably the partridge has been wounded. 
ten dp-dp slialilo bulun, now he has gradually become strong. 
ana salranji jelc-na-jekek khaehi Him, this carpet (fern.) has become somewhat 
damaged. 

derum-bd-slnel ma-kdr mishto shuka Idik biganayh nSi, have you yet been able 
to get me a good chogd or not ? 

Pluperfect. 

yule- jo yer-dl mai bdwak fat Indus, a thing of mine had been lying a short 
distance ahead of {i.e., from my point of view, beyond) the house. 

Imperative. 

mas bechumus tu par d difshich-aje bo, I request, ‘ do you climb {i.e., I want 
you to climb) up on to the top of that hill over there.’ 
tu jek bo to, mas tu maram, become prostrate {i.e., lie down), (and) I will kill 
you. 

o dl nei hot, let him not be there ! i.e., may he not be there ! 

EAudaiya, ane kachhrZk hot, 0 God, may this (woman) become a mule !* 
e jakun hot 5 the, v fd Me resfawdr, saying e may she become an ass/ blow towards 

her. 

With reference to the statement made above that boiki often means ‘ to be able/ it 
may here be mentioned that the Shina for ‘ not to be able ’ is dubdiki. Examples of 
the use of this latter verb will be found under the head of Intransitive Verbs. 

B. The Transitive Verb— In Shina there are two different verbal conjugations,— 
that of the Transitive and that of the Intransitive Verb. These differ materially in the 
conjugation of the past tenses. Except in the Future tenses and in the Imperative, the 
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finite tenses have two genders eacfi. in the singular, while in the plmal they aie all of 
common gender. If, in the singular, the subject of the verb is masculine, the masculine 
form of the verb is used, and if it is feminine, the feminine. Whether transitive or 
intransitive, and whether in a past tense or not, the verb agrees with the subject in 
number and person. There is nothing like the passive construction of the past tenses of 
a transitive verb with, which we are familiar in India. On the other hand, the subject 
of a transitive verb, in whatever tense the latter may be, is always put into the Agent 
case, as in mas shidam, I shall strike. This custom, although the form itself is Aryan, 
seems to be borrowed from the neighbouring Tibetan, in which the idiom is the same, 
and in which the Agent case also ends in s. Thus, the Tibetan for ‘ I ’ is na, but { I 
beat you’ is nas khyod rdim. The Tibetan verb does not change for number or person, 
but Shina, while adopting this idiom, has at the same time retained its old Aryan 
inflexions, and does so change. 

The Infinitive, in its full form, ends in -oilci, -oik, or -ok, as in shidoiki, shiddik, or 
shidok, to strike. This is really a verbal noun, meaning ‘ the act of striking ’ and is 
declinable like any other noun, its oblique case ending in -bike. It is also used as a 
participle of necessity, as in shidoiki or shidok , one who has to strike, one who must 
strike, one who is on the point of striking. An apocopated form of the infinitive is 
obtained by omitting the final -iki, as in shido. This is used in the formation of the 
present participle, and also in certain adverbial phrases, such as shidb-smet, up to the 
time of striking. 

A Noun of Agency is the same in form as the infinitive, as in shidoiki or shiddik, 
(one who is prepared) to strike, hence, a striker. It is really the infinitive employed in 
a special idiom. 

A Present Participle (continuative) is formed by adding the postposition aje to the 
apocopated infinitive. Thus, shido- je or shidoje, on striking, equivalent to our old- 
fashioned c a-striking. ’ 

The Conjunctive Participle, or Past Participle Active, is formed by substituting e, 
ei, or aii for the -oiki of the infinitive, as in sJiide, sliidei, or shidaii, having struck. 
In this form the stress accent is always on the termination. Thus, shide. Knot-accented 
verbs (see below) take the termination % not e. Thus, hart, having taken away. 

Por all Verbs, the eonjugational base may conveniently be assumed to be what 
remains of the infinitive after rejecting the final -oiki. Thus the eonjugational base of 
shidoiki, to strike, may be taken as shid- and that of doiki, to give, as d-. 

The tenses of the Transitive verb fall into three groups. The first group is founded 
on the Puture tense, in which the personal terminations are added directly to the base. 
Thus, mas shid-am, I shall strike. This tense was originally a present indicative, and, 
as we shall see from the examples, is still occasionally employed as such. Prom this 
a Present is foimed by adding fragments of the present tense of the verb substantive, as 
in mas shidamus, for shidam-hums, I strike. Again, an Imperfect is similarly formed 

■with fragments of the past tense of the verb substantive, as in mas shidamusiis, for 
shklam-asm, I was striking. 

In the second person plural of these three tenses, the stress accent usually falls on 
the termination, as in shid- at, you will strike; shiddnet, you strike; shiddset, you 
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•were striking. Some verbs, however, prefer to keep the accent on the base, and, in 
such verbs, the termination of this form is lightened. Thus, the verb hardihi, to take 
away, forms hdrat, not har v dt, you will take away ; hdranet, not hard-net, you take 
away ; hdreset, not hardset, you were taking away. These verbs, which may be called 
‘Root-accented,’ have other peculiarities, which may be summarized here. The 
conjunctive participle ends in %, not e, as in hart, not hare , having struck. The second 
person singular of the imperative has no termination, as in har, not hare, take away !, 
and the past tenses (see below) are formed w r itli the termination 4g-, not -eg-, as in 
hango, not hartgo, he took away. These forms will, be dealt with more fully on subse- 
quent pages. 

The second group of tenses is founded on an old past participle, now obsolete,, 
made by adding -ego or -egu 1 to the conjugational base. Thus, *shid-ego or *shid-egu. 
In the first and second persons of the past tense, the personal terminations are simply, 
added to this old past participle, as in mas shidegas, I struck. The third person is the 
participle alone, without any termination, as in ros shidego, he struck. To form a 
perfect, fragments of the present tense of the verb substantive are added, as in mas 
shidegmms, for shidegu-hmms , I have struck. Similarly, with the past tense of the verb 
substantive, we get a pluperfect, as in mas shidegasus, for shidegu-asus, I had struck. 
Root-accented verbs (see above) take -ig-, instead of -eg-, in these tenses, and we shall 
see subsequently that some of these also insert l in the tenses of the first group. In these 
tenses the stress accent is always on the first syllable of the termination. Thus, shidegas, 
shidegasus. 

The third group consists of Periphrastic tenses, formed with the help of auxiliary 
verbs. Such are ; — 

The Future Perfect, formed by conjugating the Conjunctive Participle (or Past 
Participle Active) with the future of boiJci, to become, as in mas shide baiem , I shall 
have struck. 

The Tense of Obligation, formed by conjugating the infinitive, in its sense of a 
participle of necessity, with the verb substantive, as in mas shidoiki hnnus , I have to 
strike, I must strike. This is usually contracted into mas shidok-unus or shidbkunus, 
which may also mean, ‘ I am on the point of striking.’ 

An element of uncertainty, equivalent to our ‘ perhaps,’ is given by adding bai, the 
third singular future of boiki, to any of the tenses of the first two groups, as in mas shidam 
bai , perhaps I shall strike ; shidegas bai, it may be that I struck. In many cases the 
context will make this practically equivalent to a subjunctive mood. 

All the above forms belong to the Indicative Mood. The Future Indicative, may 
also be used where we should use the Present Subjunctive, and in such cases, if the 
particle it is added, it gives a definite subjunctive force, as in mas shidam- a, I may 
strike. Other tenses of the English Subjunctive are indicated by the use of certain 
particles, which will be dealt with under the head of Indeclinables,' together with the 
appropriate tenses of the Indicative. We shall see, under the head of Indeclinables, 
that this particle, a , is also used to give an interrogative force to a sentence, and this is 

1 Ihe "v owe 1 ! of this termination ego or egu is really the long sound of e, hut, as the representation of this would entail 
complications in. printing, I write simply e> which approximately, if not accurately, represents the sound, 
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do doubt its original power. When used to indicate the English subjunctive, it really 
suggests an implied question. 

The second person singular of the Imperative ends in e, and the plural in a or yh. 
Thus, shide, strike thou, shidd or shidya, strike ye. In the singular, root-accented 
verbs (see above) drop the final e, as in har, for hare, take thou away. The third 
person singular and plural ends in ot, as in shidd t, let him or them strike. 

With these preliminary remarks, I now proceed to give the paradigm of the con- 
jugation of the transitive verb shiddiki, to strike. The most usual forms only are 
given, and it must he understood that there is much laxity in the employment of the 
vowel sounds, which vary with different speakers or with the stress accent. It may 
also be noted that, with some speakers, there is a tendency for the g of the typical -e ga- 
ol the tenses of the second group to degenerate into y, while the preceding vowel is 
modified or absorbed. Thus, such a speaker will say dyau for degu, he gave, and 
diyams for degunus, I have given : — 


Infinitive, shiddiki , shidoik, or sJiidok, to strike, the act of striking ; (as participle 
of necessity) one who must strike, one who is on the point of striking. 
Sing. dat. shiddiket(e), to strike (infinitive of purpose, etc.), loc. 
sbidoikerio), on striking. 

Apocopated Infinitive, shido-. 

Noun of Agency, shiddiki , shidoik , one who (is prepared) to strike, hence, a 
striker. 

Present Participle, shidoje, a-striking, striking. 

Conjunctive Participle or Past Participle Active, §hide, shidei, or shidaii , having 
struck (but hart, having taken away). 

Future and Present Subjunctive, I shall strike, I may strike, I strike, etc. 


1. 

2 . 


1. 

2 . 

3 . 


1. 

2 . 

3. 

1. 

2 . 

3 . 


SlJJOULAB. 
Common Gender. 

shidam, shidum 
sliide 


fshidai, shidaii, shidei, shidd 

Present, I strike, I am striking, etc. 

SlNGUiAE. 

Masculine. Feminine. 

shidutnus, shidwmus sfyidamis 

shideino, §hideno shideine, sliideeni 

shidein, sfiideen, s-hiden shidin 


Imperfect, I was striking, etc. 
shidammus shidimisis 

sjiideiso shideise 

sfyideis, slides §hidzs, $hidzsh 

Past, I struck, etc. 

shidegas (but hartgas ) $hidegis 

skirl a fib -id _ v 


Plubal. 

Common Gender. 
shiden 

shid'at (but harat) 
shiden , shideen 

PLUIiAL. 

Common Gender. 

shidones 

shid y anet (but hdranat) 
shidemen, shideenen, 
shidenen 


shidoneses 

shuPdset (but hareset) 
shideinese, shideinis 



'u, - go 



Singular. 

Masculine. 

1. shidegumts, -ganui 

2. shideguno, -gano 

3. shidegun 


GrlLGrlTl SKINA. 

Perfect, I have struck, etc. 


Feminine, 

shideginis 

shklegine 

sJiidegin 


Pluperfect, I had struck, etc. 

1. shidegasus, -gnsus shulegasis 

2. shhlegaso, -gmo shuleyese, -gtse 

3. shidegus shidegis, shidegish 

Future Perfect, I shall have struck, etc. 

Singular. 

Common Gender* 

1. shide baid y u 

2. shide bald 

3. shide bade, ban 


Plural. 
Common Gender. 

shklegenes 

shidegenet 

shidegen 


shideyeses 
shide ghset 
shideges 


pLUliAL. 

Common Gender. 

shide baioti 
shide baibt 
shide baien 


Tense of Obligation, I have to strike, I must strike, etc. 

1 J LURAL, 

Singular. 


X! asunlinu. 

1. ,< ilpidokunus , -anus 

2. shidbkano 

3. shidukun 


Feminine. 

shidokanis 

shidokmie 

shidokin 


Imperative, strike thou, etc. 


Singular. 
Common Gender. 


Common Gender. 

shidokanes 

shidokanei 

shidokane 


Plural. 
Common Gender. 


Common (tender. s », shkl% shidyd 

2. shule (but har, take thou away) 'shidot. 

3 shidot 

The following are examples of the use o£ the above forms 

* 

Infinitive. . t „ iTC (j. c ., to pay for it) is 

UmU mdm him, doiki non hm, to eat is easy, » . 

shall he able to buy your horse or not. lt 

«»» nms poja-jo are khrnlt «• . • ' your bread gratuitously (».e., 

ljuoho ihmi tm mm *.< *«• 

without making any return) a “ intention to do about this 

«. homo-Mr tmj* thUH thaii Ur hm, what is your 

*»■« tHUH, to cut the hair with scissors. 

VOL. I, I’AVT T. 
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aJeher amt horn tits thbik be, as a rule you must do this. 

anu khat-ge lien ddk-Mdnaet vidik bash bo, having taken away this letter also, 
you should put it in the post-office. 

We have seen that boiki is used to mean * to be able.’ ‘ Not to be able ’ is indicated 
by the verb diiboiki. Thus : — 

aim hot Me pUo him mas bcmoik didnmms, this coat is so tight I cannot put it 
on. 

Slier Afzal hula doik dubeen, Slier Afzal cannot play polo. 

v 

anu wait achdk tdto lian mas pioik dubmmts, this water is so hot I cannot drink 
it. 

Tbe infinitive is declined, as in : — 

loshtaieket bold chakoikete tu icdno nei wdno, are you coming to watch the polo- 
to-morrow ? 

e Men mas doiket chak asulusus, at that time I was ready to give. 

Im ma-kach wa hiikam ginoiket, come to me to get orders. 

dbike-ju chei chhaku-j-u fata, three days after giving. 

mas raibike-jo gucho, without I saying, i.e., without my instructions. 

to waioiker hide jak tsak utlnle, on his coming all stood up. 

loete f fal thoike-kar chei slmddre derkdl han, three boys are required to throw up 
{i.e., to field) the balls (at tennis). 

Apocopated Infinitive. 

ke Mien tus tik kho-sin mas ashpo lamum, while you are eating bread, I will hold 
the horse. 

tus raio-sinet ma ne parudunus to uchuto, until you told (me), I haven’t {i.e.,. 
hadn’t) heard that he ran (i.e., had run) away. 

ane disher baii mas ho iho-sihet, stay in this place till I call. 

Noun of Agency. 

e kliener mas doik asulusus , at that time I was on the point of giving (or * prepared 
to give ’). 

doik ro muun , the giver (i.e., the debtor) has died. 

Present Participle* 

aghun de-kit chakoje ashe bites, a-looking down the hole, it (the horse) was shed- 
ding tears. 

tu ino ya to, anu dua raioje tom jamdata-wdr r fu the, when you go from here,, 
repeating this prayer (i.e., spell) blow towards your wife. 

rdati suryo roje baiyendJtiQ sits weeping night and day. 

Conjunctive Participle or Past Participle Active. 

too Yusuf, choke mat hdlij jak ate, 0 Yusuf, having looked take pity on my 

taper Am- gini jere shish de, having delivered a blow with an axe down on 
the old woman’s head. 
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wias chaktim kye the nun rizek nei khye * Khudaie k hands ’ thin, I shall see why, 
not eating my daily food, she says ‘ I eat God’s.’ 

Jihrdil tom ehande-jo misMe mishfe chhile nikhale Ynsufet hcmeren, Gabriel, 
having taken, fine clothes of various kinds out of his pocket, clothes Yusuf. 

KLwda-ga llmulich tom jcrndat hawala the nikhdan , consigning his wife to (the 
care of) God and the Prophet, he goes off. 
pon fat the ahom nei ho, having left the road, do not go across country. 
mas hai the, gya, ro jap lamlg'as, I, having clone running (i.e., having run). 

having gone, seized him without warning. 
tm tom Her Hat the, ‘ jnkim hot 5 the , *fu the rese-wdr, to jek pashig'a to, y'ashb, 
then, having made a prayer in your heart, having said £ naay she become 
an ass make a puff towards her. Then you will see what you will see. 
The use of the, as here, to mean ‘ having said ,’ or * saying ’ is very 

common. So: — t _ 

mas hut regams, ‘ atm \ falaie turn an ne clmke ’ the, I said to you, saying ‘ o 
not plant the apple-tree here / i.e., I told you not to plant, etc. 

KaiaMmc Hamur-ga .Tamar K mail gin i, sodat jas Min, Haiab&n, having taken 
both Naniar and Janiar with him, set out for trading.. _ 

a iyo manujeket ana mulaii hari de, having taken this girl, give (her m marriage) 

to such a man. 

read hatij land, having token her by the hand. 

ajchmia ros clmaio pasM M hm*fm to, Mo )«/«.». han, if, having the 

l.o has not caught him, he is very much of an ass. , 

Mm UUk-tock aide fat them,, living brought the Ire ot ispan m 

bridegroom, they put it down. . . , +/vnt . Q ,.;i Q 

bddshds cliaken, fahire-wdr efialcei suyen, the king looks. avin a oo 
{i.e., at) the faqir, he recognizes (him). 

JFuture and Present Subjunctive. 

jek ins hdchino to mas tut dam, 1 will give you what you want 
mas darn, -a nei dam-d, that jek kom ’an, what business is it of yoms 

give or not ? 

mas dam hai, perhaps I shall give. , • kil j e j my husband, 

mai har'ao marigmw, tin mas tu kye the harm,, you have just y 

how am 1 now to marry you ? _ h;s ^ (tQ the di8h) . 

‘ kham ’ the, hai dfego, saymg I will eat, he put 

mas tu maram, I will kill you. tWn( , ? 

mas h,t the khacho kom than., why should I do an m u h 

mas Ml marOik talash thorn, I shall make an attempt to hill an ibex. 

an^sOatimaseMnum, ®». I 

mas chahm kye the mm meek nei Uy — ' , 

not eating my daily food, she says ‘ I eat (rod s. 
mas akol gimrn, (or harms), I will take it myself. 
mas tu m-gini fiUoml I will beat you with a stick. 
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chakai to e Mger tcmdsha th terns, lie finds that in that country they were holding 
sports. 

jukaii tore niJchctld to, bddsh.de puchse tom geret tiirai, get ye out stumps of wood,. 

(and) the prince will split them up for his wedding. 
chaJcaii to am dawai jamdat peri, asil, he sees (that) the dev’s wife is a fairy. 
Khudds sho dashtaii ri kos hdraunis, God best knows who used to take them away. 
ajchana reset jek bdwak derkdl ha/u to, tu-jo bechei, if he wants anything, he will 
ask you for it. 

ros tom di zerur dei, he will certainly give his daughter. 
than disher kos kbm thei, who will do the work in your place ? 

IdsJitaieket char bashe loete don , we shall strike balls (i.e., play tennis) to-morrow 
at four o’clock. 

ek perda gmion , £se faith thai jamdat baii tom chaga thot, we shall fix up a curtain, 
and your wife will sit behind it and tell (lit. let her tell) her story. 
kaise shishich beti to, bddsha ginon, on whosesoever head it (the hawk) may 
alight, him we shall take as king. 
tu-ga ddset heron, you also we shall take to the desert. 

am paisa- fash bit to, nei jek thon, when this money is exhausted, then what shall 
we do ? 

Khudaia-icari buyet thon, we shall make a petition to God. 

yd muchho ydfatu reset dushmanis ro maren, sooner or later his enemies will kill 
him. 

nei rmo-sd a ti birga then, they will do fighting (i.e., will fight) with them again. 
doik-ro-ge ginoik-ro-ge baiya mukamuk there, ako-majd stick theen, bring the 
Debtor and the Creditor face to face, and they may make settlement (i.e., 
let them settle the matter) between themselves. 

Present. 

dashtamus zerur tha'i but tser bein, I know. your boots will necessarily go to 
pieces. 

db the to, mas khamus, you prepare parched wheat, I eat (i.e., will eat) it. 
anu ashpo mas bilkul kJmsh ne thamus, I do not like this horse at all. 

* , emu kbm sichoiki-kar mas mash thamus, I am practising in order to learn this 
work. 

mas thai di tom puchet bechumus, I want your daughter (as a wife) for my son. 
mas anu nei bechumus, anna, kye-to mutu nish, mas gi/numus, X don’t want this 
one, but, because there is no other, I take it. 
achak tut an han , mas sabak raioiki nei pashumus, it is so dark that I do not see 
to read. 

mas chakmn kye the man rizek nei khye, ‘ Khudaie khamis ’ thin, I shall see why, 
not eating my daily food, she says ‘ I (fern.) eat God’s.’ 
jek becheno to, bech, ask for whatever you want. 
jeke now, khujeno , what are you asking the name of ? 
tus shind theeno, do you speak Shina ? 

ese-kdr ako tsnpush the&no, for that reason you make yourself grieved ( i.e., you- 
are worried). 
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leo ashpo bechino to, hat, take whatever horse you want. 
anuse halter jele rdano , what do you say in regard to this P 
bddshas rdan, neya, bus tchidmat khdtir mishto theeni, 9 * not at ail, 9 says the 
king, ‘ you servo me excellently . 9 
sugom de-Mr chakeen, he looks down through the smoke-hole. 
bddshas ek dezekdr tom JUlr TYazlrut hukam deen, one day the king gives orders- 
to his Chief Viziers. 

anus tom hyuo-gini kom them, he works with his heart {i.e., enthusiastically) . 

- bddshas chaken, fakir e-wdr ehalcei, suyen , the king looks, having looked towards 
the fakir he recognizes him. 

buj biker am butot bale den, on their going away, he gives grain to them all. 

teaman tom brag-dapar ganen, he ties the noose round his waisc. 

shuo mishto bo-sln, wail khabar ginen takurse, by the time the hoy is better,. 

the barber, having come, takes news {i.e., inquires how he is). 
o mushds rdan, ‘ md JYandam,* then, the man says, ‘I am a Canaanite,’ says he. 
chile dngdiket dubus sdbun bechin, the Dhobi wants soap to wash; the clothes with. 
akhana ros dde man to, khalte rdan, if he says so he lies. 

than got kos ten ran ran to, teshij nikhaii rot, whoever recites the Quran in your 
house, let him come up on the roof and recite it. 
tiki di-ga puche sd'li f'aklrei chdnm, she sends food with {i.e., by the hands of) 
(her) daughter and son to the fakir. 

mas ako-wdro yd bardrmk yd rupaiek takuret dm, the mother gives to the barber 
from herself either a ring or a rupee. 

rdmii, ‘ wo Yusuf, chake, mat hdlij jdk ate, ’ thin, she says, ‘O Joseph, having 
looked, take pity on my state, ’ says she. 

Zura Khdluuse man, ‘ tu-jo md v fatalcl-d? tu-jo ( md sheil-a ? , * Zura Khatun 
says, c am I balder than you ? am I blinder than you ? ’ (Here Zura Khatun 
is a woman.) 

anl jdre, kin waidker, dase-jo mishte mishte *funare wale, Yusufet deenen, the 
brothers, on coming down, having brought fine flowers of many kinds with 
them from the country, give them to Joseph. 
irgdtak ai bdi shag he theenen, round about they make the twelve figures. 
ek gdnete fdltsij gdnenen, they tie one leg (of the old woman) to a poplar tree. 
duban hilelo teach wale fat thenen, they bring the fire of ‘ispandur to the 
bridegroom, and put it down. 

zurl ddnd surij vienen, they put the c zuri ’ pomegranates in the sun. 
ustcums torn lorn gute-jo tiki o mushdt walenen, the relations, each from his own 
house, bring food for that man. 

In the above, note how in the verb raioiki, to say, tlie letter a as the first vowel of 
the termination, as in rdano, thou sayest, rdan or ran, he says, rdani or raan, she says, 
is drawlingly lengthened to da. This is not uncommon. In such cases, the «l™ay be 
part of the termination, thus, rd-ano, rd-an, rd-ani, and so on. Similarly, from khdiki, 
to eat, we have : — 

gati be khdanen, they eat together. . v . 
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If the root contains a short vowel, and the stress accent falls upon it, the vowel is 
liable to be lengthened. Thus, from gandiki, to fix, we have, above, gduenen, they tie 
or fix. 

Imperfect. 

aJchcma bula muchho dees to, ten byin deen, if he used formerly to play polo, why 
does he not play now ? 

mcd gumdn bln, rds her chhab tom haslret eb rupai dels bai, it is my belief, he was 
probably giving (i.e., he may have been giving) a rupee a day to his cook. 
bos tibl dlgl to, hesher nei Mas, if any (woman) gave him food, in his anxiety he 
was not eating (it). 

akhana rds reset zulem thees to, mat hyin buybt thego, if the Governor was doing 
oppression to him, why did he not make petition to me ? 
ana chaga timber, rese jdres ddrich Icon deenis, while he was saying this, his 
brothers were giving ear at the door. 
e buyer tamasha theenis, in that country they were holding festival. 
fatu muchho hai theenis, they were running backwards and forwards. 

Past. 

mas abl pashlgas, I saw it myself. 

bald mas pinegas ese-jo ami ashpo mishto hun, this horse is better than the one I 
rode yesterday. 

mas reset regas tus reset hubam dei silc j etc bom tholmn, I told him you would give 
him orders what to do. 

mas rl du manuje char pachdr thegas, I made (i.e., brought) the two men face to 
face. 

mas jub birachich trab thegas, I made cut (i.e., I cut) the wood crossways. 
guman bln mas anu bardlet muchho tom mazurl degas bai, I fancy that perhaps I 
gave this coolie his wages before. 

nate degd to, abom nei wd, suborn rod, if you dauce don’t move from left to right, 
but from right to left. 
tus hie ade regd, why did you speak thus ? 

rese- jo lehojen the bib anu bom tus nei thega, ask him, e why did not you do this 
deed? ’ 

‘ Mam ’ the hat atego, saying £ I will eat, ’ he put out his baud. 

rds nta-jo bhujegu, he enquired from me. 

rds mat regu, he said to me. 

aino-majd ekse rego, one among them said. 

sheb mdre-bdrte ma rate go, mat lei nish, I do not know for what reason he 
stopped me. 

anus anu bom dsihaiyo thegu, he did this deed by accident. 

rds anu bdm tom ikhtidr-ge thego, he did this on his own initiative. 

cheise tibl ade bhegi oyanl par nil, the woman ate as if she were hungry. 

Note kos tibl dlgl to, libeller nei khds (imperfect), if any (woman) gave him food, in 
his anxiety he did not eat it. Here, according to the paradigm, we should expect degl. 
ako-majd gash theiges, we quarrelled among ourselves. 
icaleget to, maron, when ye have brought him, we shall put him to death. 
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herkhen ann dshpij hula dege, whenever they played polo on this horse. 
r/s ako-majd ger theige, they quarrelled among themselves. 

poni-majd icon, ako-majd sula theige, having gone (some way) on the road, they 
came to terms among themselves. 

Perfect. 

mas tom twnah reset degimus , I have given him my rifle.^ 
hold mas tut zhek re g amis, what did I tell you yesterday r 

tus ‘ dam ’ the deguno, saying ‘ I will strike,’ you struck (i.e., you struck him 

• intentionally). . . , . 

tus o cishpet da shal rupaie degdno, you have given two hundred rupees for that 

horse 

mai bur'ao ten m'aregmo, you have just now killed my husband. 
deram tnmi W mat nei degun, he has not yet given me what he owes me. 

0 manujo ber-ndhak m'aregun, lie has unjustifiably killed that man. 

os o kom ahosha thegim, he has done that deed of himself. . . , 

ros ma-saHi ash dak boiki hat thegim, he has made promise to meet me to-day. 

Pluprefect. F 

. dam, ’ the, ne degasus, saying • I will strike,’ I had not struck him (*.*., I 

had not struck him intentionally). 

, Miner mai that Ml • mns mmuri nei degmm t# at that feme my doubt 
occurred (that) perhaps I had not given to him the hire, 
mas tat regams , I had said to you. 

pmmko »«« SM Mgm* « I ** d °“ f ™ M wanted to take 

m> * m f/inoih UcUgm, pnmh tm »k, 
ih0 p m(] ho eouhl have taken (ie., bought) it last year. 

the hum, ne cornu \ ^hP-Vfox had eaten all the leather work 

Wise dshpe ohome asbab bate khegis, the (.h j 

of the horse (i.e., the saddlery). 

Future Perfect. 

“ ££ ** 1161016 1 arriTe the 
Munshi will certainly have given pay to the coolies. 

Tense of Obligation. ^ to 0 , ive tte coo lie (his) pay. 

mas baralet mazuridokuni , * ( or dokm), you must 

tus degarei gdeh doiki hano (or dokano), ya 
give the price of the sheep, or he must giv . 

<« mUx) ’ she saw ^ seH) you ’ 8i0 

fon will do iBB/fflC. , , _ 

- - « r b^Xemouahy, as in 

^ « deL, it is necessary to g i re a ru.ee to the 

is to 81106 the h0ise ' 
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ashpe Mire jlg'e Men, kure kerf a thbkun, the horse’s hoofs have become long, it 
is necessary to cut them. 

ten buyet net thbkun, it is not proper to make a petition now. 
arm kom ke-selige thokrn, it is necessary to do this work somehow, i.e., this must 
he done somehow. 

mas reset regas tus reset Jtukam dei sik jek kom thbkun, I told him you would 
give him orders (as to) what is to he done. 
anesieh kdlo viokun, it is necessary to put a patch on this (garment). 

Imperative. 

clutke, mat hdlij jdk ate, having looked, take pity on my state. 
meche Mr ehake, look under the table. 

emu aluie tus ah nb ehukb, do not plant this apple-tree here. 
kdgazi mechieh aji chhure, put the papers down on the table. 
mate zhek tiki de, give me some bread. 
uchdk bbdo net kame, do not spend so much. 

biite bawe emu sanduke-jo nils hale, take everything out of this box. 
tom shadero-majne-jo du hushiar manuje anu komich she, put two intelligent men 
from among your servants on this job. 
jap lami shide, strike (him) without warning. 

anu cheler sumb tel shak the, make this lamp (lit. in this lamp) full (with) kero- 
sine. 

tus gye wait wale, do you, having gone, bring water, i.e., go and bring water. 

The following are examples of verbs that omit the final e in the second person 
singular imperative (see p. 352) : — 

jek bicheno to, bieh, ask for whatever you want. 
anu kdguz Sdipe kach clidn, send this letter to the Sahib. 
achak gin , kaehdk awdjin to, take as much as may be necessary. 
ko ashpo bechino to, har, take whichever horse you want. 

The following are examples of the second person plural : — 

anerupaie tsos ako-majd baga (or samara), divide these rupees among yourselves. 
herkhen ro icato .to, reset tiki dec/, whenever he comes, give ye him food. 
jukaii tore nikhald, get ye out stumps of wood. 

Khan Sdipet ra ma-kach wait, tell ye the Sian Sahib to come to me. 
mat hukame-jo gucho fat ne thea, do not ye let him go without my orders. 
a mis e dijoiket shoh thea, take ye care for its falling, i.e., that it does not fall. 

mat shadert thyd to, tint bodi talab dam, serve ye me, (and) I will give yon much 
pay. 

o badshde pucli ivalyd (or w aid) to, mdron, bring ye that king’s son, and we shall 
kill him. 

The following are examples of the third person : — 

thaiigot kbskurdn ran to, teshij nikhaii rot, whoever (it may be that) recites the 
Quran in your house, let him come up on to the roof and recite (it). 

Ehudas nei thbt o al net hot, God grant he may not be there (lit. let God not do, 
let him not- be there). 
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ek psrda ganbn, dss fat n tai j ami, at bail, tom chaga thot, we shall fix up a curtain, 
and your wife will sit behind it, and (there) let her tell (her) story. 

We have seen above (p. 351) that the Past, Perfect, and Pluperfect tenses are formed 
from an obsolete past participle ending in -ego or -egu, so that we get the forms shid- 
eqas, I struck ; shid-egunus, I have struck ; and shid-egasus, I had struck. Root- 
accented verbs (see p. 351), such as chUn'oiU, to cut, prefer, however, to substitute l for 
the e of the termination, so that we get forms such as chhln-lgas, I cut, and so on. The 
following are the forms of these three tenses 


Singular. 


Masculine. 

1. chhimgas 

2. chhlnlgd 

3. chlnnyugo 


1. chhmlgwnus 

2. chhintguno 

3. chhudgun 


Past, I cut, etc. 


Feminine. 


chhlmgls 

chhlnlge 

ohhmigl 

Perfect, I have cut, etc. 

chhlnlginis 

chhinigine 

chhtnlgin 


Plural. 

Common. Gender. 

chhlnlge. s 
chhlnlget 
chhlnlge 


chhlmgenes 

chhinlgenet 

chhmlgen 


Similarly, tlm Pluperfect is chhMgasus, I had cut, and so on. 

Some verbs, as will bo seen from the following examples take either e or s at option. 
Tims (n 358 ) , we have digas, as well as degas, Mgas, as well as thegas, and so on. 

' sham hoslnet Unite digas, I played tennis till evening. 
mas resd dmd ginlgas, I went surety for him. 
mas ro jap lamlgas, I seized him without warning. 

ma o kolan hoiker nei pasUgds, I saw no one pass by. , „ 

Z il fl i MUf mas-ga mgas, I did it in the same way that yon did (it). Here 

we have the same verb with both e and S in the same sentence. 

mZ TZe * f- «* - «» - ^ ^ Te) sut “ ^ b °° ts ' ~ 

« fasuga, «o since yon saw him he has become very 

Umntus bom nmlfuk tie nei Mg'a to, t nt Mat lasbi nei flam, so long ; as . you 
did [L, do) not work properly, I will not increase your wages. TV ith tUga, 

compare ttegK*. few lines atom ^ ^ ^ ^ Mm ot ^ bo y). 

slmilaro skalmj laomgo, le am ^ J hen he saw me coming he got up. 

hmkhm ros ma wmoker fas %g * ■&. * _ \ihfona if he does (lit. did) it again 

akhana rbs anu kom nei thMgu to, jel-khamr « 1 > 

{nei), pnt ye him in prison. /'woman) gave him food, in 

los trn dig-, to, lesM> nei bids (imperfect), if any .woma ) „ 

his anxiety he did not ^t it ^ (Hr. sawl you, she also will do 

tw pashigi to, res-gajadn thoik m, w 
magic. 

YOL. 1 ? YAUT I 
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e cheise sho thigi, the woman agreed (to become your wife). 

tsos guche-guchel Yusufet ami khaclio mbr kye thiget, why did you (plural) say 
this evil of Joseph without justification ? 
re ako-saHi herige, they took her with them. 

mas ek manujuk ddk-khdnaet qhanlgmms, I have sent a man to the post-office. 
e khene-jo ane khen bosinet mas ro nei pashigunns, from that time till now I have- 
not seen him. 

tus tom hate-jo baiek asut Uishar damijdr thigano, you have given us as much' 
trouble as you possibly could. 

dense thaii di kai-dper herigim, mat pon pashere , in whatever direction the demon 
has carried off your daughter, show me the way. 
a kh ana ros cheruto pashi nei lamlgwi to, bbdojakun hem, if, having seen the thief, 
he has not caught (him), he is a great ass. 
kekhen ro goun, ane khen bosin mat Jchat nei likhigun, since he went away, he has 
not written a letter to me. 

rlno-majd sid liin, ketobal ns ako-majd jekek chnri thigen, there is enmity between 
them, because they have committed some theft among each other. 
akhana mas reset ho thigasiis to, ro loko ma-kach wai sik, if I had sent for him, he 
would have come at once. 

mas ‘ bai’ thigasus, I had said (i.e., I said some time ago) ‘wait’. 
amse-jo-ge khachaket ma digaso to, nei mai shukur asil , hadst thou given to me an 
even worse (man) than this, I should still (nei) have been grateful (lit. there 
would still have been my thanks). 
ten tiki khigaso, you had just eaten food. 

yer his ro pashiguso, ten bodojero bulm, since you saw him (some time ago), he- 
has grown very old. 

The ^-conjugation. 

In the above examples, we have been dealing with certain root-accented transitive 
that take an i in the tenses formed from the old past participle. There is another 
of verbs which always take the letter * throughout all tenses. This group I call 

th* 6 Colonel Lorimer mentions the following verbs as belonging to- 

Uls conjugation:— 

chhivoiki or chhiboiki, to place, put down, keep (cf. Hindostanx rakhna). 

osioiki, to fill into. 

kalbiki, to abuse, to count. 

nnibiki, to foster (give milk to) a child. 

hal tulbiki, to assemble a plough, to make it ready for use. 

The following is a conjugation of the leading forms of chhivoiki i— 

Present Participle, chhiviojb, a-plaeing, placing. 

Conjunctive Participle or Past Participle Active, chhivi, having placed. 

Future and Present Subjunctive, I shall place, I may place, etc. 

Singular. 

1. chhimum 

2. chhivle 

8. ohhivi 


Plural. 

chhiviun 

chhiviet 

chhivien 


GILG1TI SHINA. 


Present, I place, I am placing, etc. 


Masculine. 

Feminine. 

Common Gender. 

1. chhivwmus 

chliivlamls 

clthivmnes 

2. chhivleno 

chhivlene 

chhiviunet 

3. chhi olen 

chhlvln 

chhivienen 


Similarly, the Imperfect is ckhivlusm s, I was placing, etc. 

Past, chhivlgas, I placed, etc., like chhlnigas, above. 

Perfect, chhivlgtmus, I have placed, like chhinigunm, above. 

Pluperfect, chiding asus, I had placed, like chhmlgasus, above. 

Imperative, chhiol, place thou ; chhivla, place ye ; chhividt, let him or them place. 

I have noted the following examples of the use of verbs of this conjugation 

mas ro ako-kach shadenr chhielum, I shall keep him near myself in service, he., 
I shall take him as a servant. 

dl-ga puch shikar b-fo muchhd shal hat chhivlun, we shall place the girl and the 
boy a hundred cubits in front of the tower. 
tom muchhd chhimcn, he puts (it) down in front of himself. 
ese-afi shuo chhivlenen, they place the boy on the top of it. 

ros churl the Mill go' 1 aho-kach chhivyugo, he kept the stolen cow (lit. taken cow 
having done theft) in his possession. 
mm deger kye the unlgise, how bad you (fern.) reared the goat ? 
meehb kir chhiol, put (it) under the table. 

ak'hana ros atm kom net thlgu to, fel-khdndr chhivih, if he does this thing again 
(net), put ye (him) in prison. 

c. The Intransitive Verb- — The conjugation of the Intransitive Verb differs 
from that of tire Transitive Verb only in the tenses formed from the past participle. In 
the transitive verb these are based on an obsolete past participle ending in -ego or -Igo, 
which is added to the conjugational base obtained by rejecting the termination -diki of 
the infinitive. Thus, from shid-diki, we get the old past participle *shid-ego. 

Intransitive verbs fall into two groups, — original and derivative. An example of 
an original intransitive verb is buf-diki, to go, of which the conjugational base is buj-. 
More often an intransitive verb is derivative, i.e., is derived from some transitive verb by 
the addition of the suffix -If- or -if - to the transitive conjugational base. Thus, from the 
transitive verb fer-oiki, to turn (something) round, we have the derivative intransitive 
verb ferlj-diki or j ferij-diki, to turn round, return. We shall see subsequently that this 
suffix -If- or -if- is also regularly used to form passive forms, and, in fact, it is some- 
times difficult to say whether we are to look upon a given verb as merely intransitive 
or as passive. In the case of intransitive verbs, variants of the suffix -Ij- or -if- are -dj- 
or -af-, - uf -, and -ach- or - ach but these are of comparatively rare occurrence, and do 
not seem to be used to form passive verbs. Examples are bildfoiki or bilajoiki, to 
melt; par u diki, to hear; and uchdchoiki or uchachoiki, to arrive. 

Original transitive verbs form the past participle by adding sometimes -to and 

sometimes -lo to the conjugational base ; but in making this addition there are many 
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irregularities. Especially, when the conjugational base ends in a consonant, this is 
generally dropped before -to. Thus, from much- diki, to escape, we have mu-to. 
Some verbs take only -to, others take only -lo, and others take one or other without 
change of meaning. A few original verbs take -do instead of -to. 

Derivative verbs change the j of -ij-, -aj-, or -uj- to -do, and in several eases have 
-Jo as well as -do. Thus, from ferijoiki, to turn round, we have ferldo, and from 
bitijdiki, to move, we have litido or bitilo. The few verbs with the suffix -ach-, change 
the oh to -to, as in uchato from uchachoiki. 

To illustrate the above remarks, I here give specimens of the formation of the past 
participles of various intransitive verbs : — 

1. Original Intransitive Verbs, with Past Participles in -to or •do. 


Infinitive. 

much diki , to escape. 
urhoiki , to run away. 
dijoiki , to fall. 
nikftaioiki 9 to come out. 
waioiki , to come. 


Past Participle. 

mwto or muchido. 

uchuto or ucJiido. 

dito. 

nikhato. 

wato. 


2. Original Intransitive Verbs, with Past Participles in -lo. 


diki, to come. dlo. 

bdiki, to become. bulo or bigo. 1 

duboiki, to he unable. clubalo. 

joiki, to be horn. jdlo. 

poiki, to make an appearance. polo, 

rbdiki, to weep. rolo. 


3, Original Intransitive Verbs, with Past Participles in -to (-do) or -lo. 

u tin do or utliilo. 
chddi or cliali (feminine). 
nifato or nifalo. 
sicfiulo or slchllo. 


uthliki, to rise. 

choiki , to be delivered (of a child). 
nifaioiki, to arrive. 
sichoiki, to learn. 


4. Derivative Intransitive Verbs. 

uchachoiki or uchachoiki, to arrive. 
chimjoiki, to be cut (of itself). 
lamjoiki, to pass along, die. 
pant joiki or parujoiki, to hear. 
shmmjdiki, to he tired. 
manupi joiki, to be skilled in. 


■ihchato or uchato. 
chido. 


Ignido. 

parudo or pbrudo. 
shumilo. 

manupido or manumlo. 


o. The following are altogether irregular : 

baidiki or beoiki, to sit, remain. 
amushoiki, to forget. 
bujoiki, to go, 

mir joiki cr min joiki, to die. 
paohoiki or paj diki, to ripen. 


baito or beto. 
amuto or amushilo. 
gdu or gauu. 
muo. 

pako or pajldo. 


1 Note that this verb may also be conjugated as if it were transitive. 
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In all the above, the stress accent is on the syllable preceding the to, do, or lo. 
Thus uchuto, dito, stchido, dubdlo. 

The following verbs, though transitive in English, are in Shina treated as intransi- 
tives : — dnmshoi/d, to forget ; parujoiki, to hear; and slohoilti, to learn. 


The personal terminations of the past tense of an intransitive verb, are not the 
same as those of the transitive. They differ in the first and second persons singular 
masculine. Thus : 


Singular. 

Plural. 

Masculine. 

i 

Feminine. 

Common Gender. 

Transitive. 

Intransitive. 

Trans. 

Intrans. 

I 

Trans. i 

Intrans. 

1 . “US 

-us 

i 

is, -z$ 

-is, Is 

-es 

-es 

2 . - a 

i 

-0 

1 

-a 

-b 

-et 

-ei 

3 . -u or “O j 

~u or -o 

•z 

-l 

■e 

-b 


It will be observed that the intransitive terminations are the same as those of asm, 
the past tense of’ the verb substantive. The case is different with the Perfect and 
Pluperfect tenses. Both in transitive and in intransitive conjugations, these are com- 
pounds of the past participle with hams and asus, respectively. The Intransitive 
conjugation is therefore, in these tenses, the same as the transitive conjugation. 


It will be remembered that the subject of a transitive verb is put into the Agent ease 
in -s(e). This is not the case with intransitive verbs, the subject of which is put into 
the nominative. 


In. order to illustrate the formation of the tenses of an intransitive verb, I here give 
a sketch of the conjugation of the verb baidild, to sit : 

Future and Present Subjunctive, I shall sit, I may sit. baictm, etc., like shiddm. 
Present, I sit, I am sitting, baiamm, etc., like shidamus. 

Imperfect, I was sitting, baiammus, etc., like shidanmsns. 


Past, I sat, etc. 


Singular. 


Masculine. 

Feminine. 

betus 

beds 

be to 

bete 

beta, beto 

betl 


Plural. 
Common Gender. 

bites 

bitet 

bet& 


Perfect, I have sat. betunus or betanus, etc., like shidegtmm, etc. 
Pluperfect, I had sat. Miasm or betusus, etc., like shidegasus, etc. 

Future Perfect, I shall have sat. bate baibm, etc., like Mde haiPm . etc. 
Tense of Obligation, I have to sit, etc. baidhunus, etc., like shidolcunm, etc. 

Imperative, sit thou, etc. 

We or iaii. sit thou. » 01 >a V\ Bik 

laiot or baiybt, band, baiyut, or beat, etc., let him or them sit. 
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The verb bujoiki, to go, 
Conjunctive Participle 

1. gas 

is irregular in some of its forms. Thus : — 
or Past Participle Active, gye, having gone. 

Past, I went, etc. 

gytfs 

gyeh 

2. 

gd 

gye 

gyeH 

S. 

go u , gou , gcmu 

gyeh gei 

gy& 

1 . 

gdmis 

Perfect, I have gone, etc. 

gy&nes 

gyeanes 

2. 

gmo 

gye h nb 

gyeanet 

3. 

gown, gcman 

gin 

gyean 

1. 

gdsus 

Pluperfect, I had gone, etc. 
gye e sis 

gy&sas 

2. 

gdso 

gye?$b 

gyehet 

3. 

gous> gos 

gis 

gyeh 


Imperative* bo, go thou, ba, buja, go ye. bujot, let him or them go. 


The verb toaioiki, to come, also presents difficulties in conjugation. The followin 
are its principal forms : — 

Conjunctive Participle or Past Participle Active, wcm, having come. 
Future and Present Subjunctive, 1 shall come, I may come, etc. 




Singular. 

Plural. 



l. 

warn 

won 



o 

wd, via 

wdai 



3. 

waii 

wden , wan 




Present, I 

come, I am coming, etc. 



Masculine. 

Singular, 

Peminine. 

Plural. 

Common Gender. 

1 . 

wdmus 


wdmls 

wonas 

2. 

wdanOy wdno 

wdine 

wdanet 

3. 

wdan , wan 


wain, waan 1 

waanen 



Imperfect, I was coming, etc. 


1 . 

wdmmm 


wamisis 

woneses 

2. 

weiso 


iodise 

waeset 

3. 

weis 


weis 

wamse 

Past, 

I came, etc. 





watus, etc., like baUvs, 
Perfect, I have come, etc. 


watunns, etc., like baiiunus. 

Pluperfect, I had come, etc. 
icafoisus, etc., like baitmus. 

Future Penect, waif baietn, etc. X shall have come, etc. 
Tense of Obligation, waiokunus , etc. I have to come, etc. 
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Imperative, wa, come tliou, or, come ye. wot, wawot, let him or them come. 

The above are the forms used in Gilgiti Shina. In Puniali, a different verb is 
used, viz .-. — 

Infinitive, oilei, to come. 

Present Participle, bje, a-coming, coming. 

Conjunctive Participle or Past Participle Active, eii, havine come. 

Future and Present Subjunctive, I shall come, I may come, etc. 

Plural. 

on 

eat, aat, at 

en 

Present, I come, I am coming, etc. 

Singular. 

Masculine. Feminine. 

1. a/mm, bmus amis 

2. e no eine 

3. <in ein 

Imperfect, dmusus, etc., I was coming, etc. 

Past, dins, etc., I came, etc. 

Perfect, dlumis, etc., I have come, etc. 

Pluperfect, alums, etc., I had come, etc. 

Future Perfect, eii baiem, etc., I shall have come, etc. 

Tense Of Obligation, bhnnus, etc., I have to come, etc. 

Imperative, d, come thou, a, come ye. dt, let him or them come. 

Although this verb is looked upon as Puniali, the Past, Perfect, and Pluperfect are 
also heard in G il git. 

The following are examples of the use of regular intransitive verbs : — 

Infinitive. 

hoin-et tan baibih beino to an i§ag bo, stay here as long as you are able to 
stay, ( i.e . as long as you can) . 

shildihi sababich md soiki dubmms, I am unable to sleep because of the aching. 
mb nifaioihe-jo mughho, before my arrival. 

Giltet bl~ga eh tdrihbr nifaibihe-hdr, in order to reach Gilgit on the 21st. 

amt hbm sichbiki-kdr mas mash thamus, I am practising in order to learn this work, 

Icos baioihep dish nei deenen, no one gave (her) a place to sit down (i. e. a lodging), 

du bashbiket, at striking two, i. e. at two o’clock. 

agar nishbihet taidr han, the fire is ready to go out. 

ro o ashpich pinbihet bijen, he is afraid to ride that horse. 

choihi osiU, she was about to be delivered (of a child). 

Present Participle. 

raati suryo rojb badyen, be sits weeping night and day. 

Conjunctive Participle- 

kaihhen to uchachi (or nifaii) baitun, at what time he arrived (lit, having 
arrived), he sat down, 

teshij nihhaii rot , having come out on to the roof, let him recite. 
dshinaiyo but shechi muo , being struck accidentally by a stone, he died. 


Pmjbai,. 
Common Gender. 

onhs 

d a net 

enen 


Singular. 

1. em 

2. ei 

3. ei 
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Future and Present Subjunctive. 
loshtaiek bosihet nchdchwrn, I shall arrive tomorrow. 
ashpe chijdte kir baiam, I shall sit under the shade of the horse. 
yd Cheehdlet bvjmn, yd Gizerer baiywm , nei mb mdzei pcmzmoi Junet Giltet 
' nifaium, whether I go to Chitral or stay in Ghizer, I shall he back in Gilgit 
hy the 15th of June. 

mb Gilter nifaiem bai, I may perhaps reach Gilgit. 
ese fatn tai jamdat bail, thy wife will sit behind it. 

Present. 

T fasl-jo nei bijimms, I am not afraid of hanging (i. e. being hanged.) 
dpi dpi satdr bashnmus, I play the guitar a very little. 
mb ash btila chakbiket bujoik dubumus, I cannot go to-day to watch polo. 
mas banoik dubumus, I cannot put it (a coat) on. 

arm kom thoiki mb nei parujumus, I do not hear (i. e. understand) how to do this 
work. 

mb ten Shind sic humus, I am now learning Shina. 
achah gin hachdk aiodjin to, take as much as is necessary. 

ai jago-jo o shuo dur gye baiyen, the lad, going far away from those people, sits 
down. 

bula doik dubeen, he cannot play polo. 

ashmuo berisher Tcui bitter kdner yen, in the eighth year a famine appears (lit. is 
bom) in all countries. 

herlchen anu bshpij bula dege to, Jcudijen, whenever they have played polo on this 
horse, it goes lame. 

Shdtire Peri kuyer nifaien, he arrives in Shatura Perl’s country. 
hdshe-jo nikhdan, he becomes unconscious (lit. comes out of his senses). 
to mishto be parujen-a, does he hear well P 
bshpofatut yaiyen, the horse walks backwards. 
o dasei chnper nifaienen, they come to the edge of that plain. 

We have feminine forms of the third person singular in : — 
tsnpush he tom got baiin. having become grieved, she sits in her own house. 
ek kuyeker nifaiin, she arrives in a certain country. 
jfonich yaiin, she proceeds along the road. 

Imperfect. 

gbte-jn fatu bales, he was sitting behind the house. 
tume Mr sees, he was sleeping under the tree. 

Past. 

anu komich mmupidm, I am skilled in this work (mampijoiki ) . 
zhek his raiituk mb farudus, I have heard what you said {pbrujdiki. Eaiituk is 
past participle passive with the suffix k of unity) (see p. 373). 
ash baldtet ma-kachwb. Eubdlo to, chel hv. jet wb, come to me this evening. If 
you cannot, come early tomorrow morning ( dubdiki ). 

here sfamifo to, lukuk shn the, if at any time you get tired, take a little rest 
(shumijoiki). 


(xILGl'1’1 SHINA. Sgg 

tus nei raib-sinbt ma ne paruclunus ro uqhuto, until you told me, I haven’t (i.e, 
hadn’t) heard that lie ran (i.e. had run) away (■ uehoiki ). 
kaikhen ros ma, umibiker pashigo, tsak uthilo, when he saw me coming, he got up 
(iithbiZd). 

Haiaban, tom di-pucho~sd a ti, md-mdlo-sd a U, tom gvter khmhdnio-sd a ti baito, 
Haiaban abode happily in his home with his children and parents ( baiyoiki ). 
yawdb dbiki dabdlo, he could not give au answer ( duboiki ). 
teshi ajono kir/e dito, he fell down from the top of the roof ( dijoiki ). 
ro tsa go dap'er lanulo, he passed through the garden (lamjoiki). 
ro ma-jo muchho nlfdto, he arrived before me (nifaioiki). 
jmiek bate kiro nikhdto, a snake came out from under the stone ( mkhaioiki ). 
mm hir polo, in my understanding it came into existence, i.e. I understood 
( poiki ). ( Mir is locative I of hyuo or hlwo, the heart, mind). 

kbsai nidk dlak b pan dapbr wait, pfut the rolo to, cheruto o han, if any one’s 
mother or daughter come along that road, and, looking away from it (i.e. the 
suspended corpse), wept (i.e. weeps), that person is the thief ( rooiki ). 
kaisb sJmhich bbti to, bddshd ginon , on whosesoever head she sat (i.e. the hawk 
may alight), him we shall take as king (baiyoiki). 
ro wa.ibik.br hutb yak teak uthilb, on his coming all the people stood up ( uthoiki). 

Perfect. 

rese nom ma dmutimm, I have forgotten his name (dmmhoiki). 

l-us nei / mo-sinbt mb ne panuhmus ro uqhuto, until you told me, I haven’t (i.e. 

hadn’t) heard that he had run away (parujoiki, uehoiki). 
tu shnmUum to, dWbk elm the, if you have become tired, rest a little (shumijoiki), 
kaikhen ro ughalun baitun, when he (has) arrived he (has) sat down (uchachbiki, 
baiyoiki). 

batb-jl Ibl ditun ; guman bin kakas gala dito bulun, blood has fallen on the stone, 
(so) the partridge has probably been wounded (dijoiki, bbiki). 
anbse aghlmtrfuk polun, cataract has made its appearance on his eyes (i.e. he has 
cataract) (poiki). 

akhana ros Shina siehilun to, Icy in mori Shind ros nei theen, if he has learnt Shina, 
why does he never speak it ? (slehoiki). 

chei chdlln, mulaiek jdlin, the woman has given birth, and a child has been born 
(i.e. the woman has given birth to a baby girl) (choiki, joiki). 
ane ball kaldrgi ehhimtl, aki nei clihidin, this rope w r as severed with a knife ; it was 
not severed of itself, (chhmoiki, to cut (transitive) ; clihinijoiki, to become cut, 
to cut (intransitive). Chhinito is the past tense passive of chMnbiki, while 
chhido is the past tense intransitive). 

tbshij mgomich chimb shuddrb baiten , small children have sat down (i.e. are 
seated) on the roof at the smoke-hole (baiyoiki). 

Pluperfect. 

kekhen ma dl baitmus, du manuje hai thoje wale, while I had sat down (i.e, was 
seated) there, two men came running up (baiyoiki). 

kut dapbr baitus, he had sat down. (i.e. was seated) on the top of the wall 

¥ 

(baiyoiki). 
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Future and Present Subjunctive. 
loshtaiek host net uchdchum, I shall arrive tomorrow. 
ashpe chijote kir badam, I shall sit under the shade of the hoise. 
yd Oheghdlet bujum, yd Gizerev baiyum, nei ma tndzei panzmoi Junet Giltet 
* nifaiim, whether I go to Chitral or stay in Ghiaer, I shall be back in Gilgit 
by the 15th of June. 

met/ Gilter nifaiem bai, I may perhaps reach Gilgit. 
ese fatu taijamdat bail, thy wife will sit behind it. 

Present 

T fasi~jo nei bijumus, I am not afraid of hanging ( i ■ e. being hanged.) 
dpi dpi satdr bashumus, I play the guitar a very little. 
ma ash bula chakbiket bujoile dubumus, I cannot go to-day to watch polo. 
mas bandik dubumus, I cannot put it (a coat) on. 

anu kom thoiki md nei parujumus, I do not hear (i. e. understand) how to do this 
work. 

ma ten Shind sic humus, 1 am now learning Shina. 
achak gin kachdk awdjin to, take as much as is necessary. 

ai jago-jo o shuo dur gye baiyen, the lad, going far away from those people, sits 
down. 

bula doik dubeen, he cannot play polo. 

ashnmo berizher kui buter koner yen, in the eighth year a famine appears (lit. is 
born) in all countries. 

herkhen anu ashpij bula dege to, kudijen, whenever they have played polo on this 
horse, it goes lame. 

Shdtire Peri kuyer nifaien, he arrives in Shatxra Peri’s country. 
hoshe-jo nikhdan, he becomes unconscious (lit. comes out of his senses). 
ro mishto he party en-d, does he hear well ? 
ashpofatut yaiyen, the horse walks backwards. 
o dasei chuper nifaibnen , they come to the edge of that plain. 

We have feminine forms of the third person singular in : — 
tsupush he tom got baim. having become grieved, she sits in her ow r n house. 
ek kuyeker nifaiin, she arrives in a certain country. 
p'onich yaiin, she proceeds along the road. 

Imperfect. 

gote-ju fatu baies, he was sitting behind the house. 
tume Mr sees, he was sleeping under the tree. 

Past. 

am komich memupidns, I am skilled in this work ( manuprjoiki ). 
zhek his raiituk ma pdrudus, I have heard what you said (pdrvgoiki. Baiituk is 
past participle passive with the suffix k of unity) (see p. 373). 
ash baldtet ma-kach tod . Bubdlo to, chel bujet tod, come to me this evening. If 
you cannot, come early tomorrow morning ( duboiki ). 
here shtmilo to, lukuk shit the, if at any time you get tired, take a little rest 
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tus nei raib-smU ma ne paruclunus to itehuto , -until you told me, I haven’t (i.e. 

hadn’t) heard that he ran (i.e. had run) away (uchoiki). 

Jcaikhen ros mu, waibiker pashigo, tsak uthilo, when he saw me coming, he got up 
(uthdild). 

Haiaban, tom di-puoho-sd" ti, md-mdlo-sd a ti, tom gvter khushanio-sd a ti baito, 
Haiaban abode happily in his home with his children and parents ( baiyoiki ). 
jamah cloiki tlnhdlo, he could not give an answer ( clubdiki ). 
teshi ajono kir/e dito, he fell down from the top of the roof ( dijoiki ). 
rotsago daper lanido, lie passed through the garden ( lanijoiki ). 
to mn-jo muchho uifdto, he arrived before me ( nifaioiki ). 
junek bate kiro nikhdto, a snake came out from under the etone (nikhaibiki). 
mat Mr polo, in my understanding it came into existence, i.e. I understood 
( poiki ). ( Mir is locative I of hyuo or hiioo , the heart, mind). 

kbsai male dtak b pon daper wait, pfut the rolo to, cheruto o han, if any one’s 
mother or daughter come along that road, and, looking away from it (i.e. the 
suspended corpse), wept (i.e. weeps), that person is the thief ( rboiki ). 
kaisb shishich hbti to, bddshd ginon, on whosesoever head she sat (i.e. the hawk 
may alight), him we shall take as king (baiyoiki). 
ro waibiker bate jak fatale idhile, on his coming all the people stood up ( uthoiki). 

Perfect. 

rbse nbm ma dmutunus, I have forgotten his name (dmushoiki). 

bus nei raib-mnet ma ne pantdunus ro uchuto, until you told me, I haven’t (i.e. 

hadn’t) heard that he had run away (parujoiki, uchoiki). 
in shimiiluno to, dttbk §hu the, if you have become tired, rest a little (shumijoiki). 
Jcaikhen ro uchattm baitim, when he (has) arrived he (has) sat down (uchachoiki, 
baiyoiki). 

batb-jl let, ditim ; gumdn bin kdkas gala dito bulun, blood has fallen on the stone, 
(so) the partridge has probably been wounded (dijoiki, bbilei). 
anbse aghhmrfnk polm, cataract has made its appearance on his eyes (i.e. he has 
cataract) (poiki). 

akhana ros Shind sichiiun to, kyin mori Shind ros nei theen, if he has learnt Shina, 
why does he never speak it ? (sichoiki). 

chei chdlin, mulaibk jblin, the woman has given birth, and a child has been born 
(i.e. the woman has given birth to a baby girl) (choiki, joiki). 
ane ball katdrgi clilwnti, alii nei clihidvn, this rope was severed with a knife ; it was 
not severed of itself, (chhinoiki, to cut (transitive) ; chhinijoiki, to become cut, 
to cut (intransitive). Chhinito is the past tense passive of chhinoiki, while 
chhido is the past tense intransitive). 

lesh/j sugomich chunb shuddrb baitbn, small children have sat down (i.e. aie 
seated) on the roof at the smoke- hole (baiyoiki). 

Pluperfect. 

leekhbn met dl baitmus, du manuje hai thoje wale, while T had sat down (t.e. was 
seated) there, two men came running up (baiyoiki). 
kut daper baitus, he had sat down. (i.e. was seated) on the top of the wall 

(baiyoiki). 
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shuclar cisul , w shtwiilus m&t aten, he was (only) a boy, and so he had become tired, 
and fell asleep (shumljoiki). 

konkoro the baites, they had sat down (i.e. were seated) round about ( baiyoiki ). 

Imperative- 

in an bail ro nei loaio-sinet, sit down (i-e. remain) here till he comes. 
ajet nikha, climb up (nikhaioiki) . 
lo'ko ucha, flee ye at once ( uchoiki ). 
damada baiya, sit ye down round about. 

reset ra, koin han, dl beyut, tell him to stay where he is (lit. where he is, there let 
him sit down). 

maii jek perwa nish yd ro miribt yd jono nuichot, I do not care whether he lives, 
or dies (lit. either let him die, or let him escape alive). 

The following are examples of the use of some irregular intransitive verbs : — 

1. bujoiki, to go. 

anese bujoiket rak nish, he does not intend to go. 

ai jago-jo o shuo dur gye baiyen, the lad, having gone far from those people, sits 
down. 

bujoiker anl butot kule den, on (their) going away, he gives them all grain. 
na ro rukhsatij bujoilc been, net tu, neither you nor he can go on leave. 
derum nei bujo-sin tu ma-kacli wa hvkain ginoiket, before you start (lit. up to 
your not starting) come to me to get an order. 
ma, aki bujum, I shall go myself. 

akhana ro an ami to, rojer huge sik, if he were here, lie would be very angry 
(lit. he would go into anger). 
ma-ga tu bon, you and I shall go. 

tu Giltet bujeno-a, P awa, Giltet bujnmm, are you going to Gilgit ? yes, I am 
going to Gilgit. 

deo akbt.jek khoik-kdr, jelet bujen, the Dev goes off by himself to the jungle to 
get something to eat. 

kachdk deze-jo Zulekha zinddnet bujin, in the course of a few days, Zulaikha 
goes to the prison. 

char butes, cherute mor-gini, shataier dru bujenen, at the thief’s saying, all the 
four get into the hag. 

Mir Ship klagirei ma-kach wato ; nei to ma teniset bujumusus, the Mir of ]S T agir 
came to see me; otherwise, I would have gone [note the use of the imper- 
fect] to (play) tennis. 
chukaii bujeiso, you were going uphill. 
biohbiket gas, I went off to beg. 

tu ino ga to, arm dua raibje tom jamaate-wdr f fu the, when you go (lit. went 
from here, repeating this spell, blow towards your wife. 
ro ako-shd go 1 , he went off of his own will (i.e. without permission). 
dut puQhei aiar gou, the milk went into the boy’s mouth. 
silet gauu, he went for a walk. 

paisa buti waii mukhij gel, all the money (fern.) went on the face of the waters- 
• (i.e. was wasted). 
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mb GUM mfciidihe-jo muchho ro gom bai, he may have left before I reach 
Gilgit. 

wea-kdr gdun (or gauan), he has gone for water. 

■akhana ro chhut 1ml to, m'a gye haiem, if he comes late, I shall have gone. 
port fat the (thorn net bo, having left the road, do not go across country. 
per bn, go ye on forward. 

char Mite zhataier dr a buja , all four of you go inside into the bag (i.e. get 
into it). ' 

ya ro Childset bnjbt yd ro Gilte begot, yd muchho yd fcitu reset dttshmams ro 
mareu, let him go to Chilas or let him stay in Gilgit (i.e. whether he goes 
or stays), sooner or later his enemies will murder him. 

2. mirijoibi, or mirjdibi, to die. 

■akhana ro mirije to, rese pueh, rese clisher ltd baii sik, if he were to die, his son 
would become Raja in his place. 
beshak ro mirijei, of course he will die. 

1 mas dam ’ the ne deg asus ; dshincdyo bat shechi muo, I had not struck (Mm) 
saying ‘ 1 will strike ’ (i.e. intentionally) ; accidentally being hit by a stone 
he died. 

■doth ro murm, the giver (or debtor) has died. 

mat lei nish ro rnuim-d, jdno hem, I do not know whether he is dead or alive (lit. 

£ has he died ?, is alive ?'). 

akhana mum to, rose pveh rese disher lid laii sik, if he had died, his son would 
have become Raja in his place. 

akhana ro 6 eh, hark- jo nere gom to, ekhhier-akl mum bai, if he has fallen from that 
cliff, he must have died on the spot. 

3. toaioiki and diki, to come. 

■ am jdre, kiri waioikhr, ddse-jo mifhti mishti pf/mare wale, Yusuf et deenen, the 
brothers, on coming down, having brought fine flowers of many kinds from 
the country, give them to Joseph, 

dru waidike-ju muchho dare- ji dan clan the, before coming in knock at the door. 
md Childset wa/io-sin than gumdn bin ro aidker GiUet nifaii bad, by the time I 
arrive at Chilas, he will probably in the meantime reach Gilgit. 
c lerfj wail kirle ho thin, coming to the window she calls down. 
loshtai tu-kaoh icdm, I shall come to you tomorrow. 

tu an bail ro nei waio-sinet. Ho loko waii, you will remain here till he comes 
(lit. up to the time lie does not come). He will come soon. 
be rese merdket kye-be won, why should we come to bis court ? 
tu shabdk an baii, md firiji wdmus, you will sit here a little, I am coming back 
(i.e. stay here, I shall return). 
tu ma-sdali waano, yd ne, are you coming with me or not. r 
tu harehhak ma-kaeh wdno, you are always coming to me. 

rlnofatu ros-ga hai the got wan, he too, running after them, comes to the house. 

dashtamus anus hai thegun, anesei htsh (fern.) wddn , he looks as if he had ru~, h., 

is breathing so (lit. I know he has done running, his panting comes). 

Astorije GiUet wdemen lmio harbikb-kdr, the Astoris come to Gilgit to buy gram. 
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shuclar ami, in shumilus mr aten , he was (only) a bov, and so he had become tired: 
and fell asleep ( shumijbiki ). 

Icohkoro the baites, they had sat down (i.e. were seated) round about (baiyoiki). 

Imperative. 

iu an bail ro nei toaib-sihet, sit down (he. remain) here till he comes. 
ajet nikha, climb up ( nikhaioiki ). 
loko ucha, flee ye at once (uehoiki ) . 
ddmadd baiy'a , sit ye down round about. 

reset ra , koin him, dl beyut, tell him to stay where he is (lit. where lie is, there let 
him sit down). 

maii jek pertoa nish yd ro rniriot yd jono mnchot, I do not care whether he lives, 
or dies (lit. either let him die, or let him escape alive). 

The following are examples of the use of some irregular intransitive verbs - 
1. bujoiki, to go. 

anese bujoiket rak nish, he does not intend to go. 

ai jago-jo o shiko dur gye baiy.en, the lad, having gone far from those people, sits 
down. 

bujoiker ani butot Icule den, on (their) going away, he gives them all grain. 
na ro rukhsatij bujoik been, na tu, neither you nor he can go on leave. 
derum net bujo-sih tu ma-kach wa hvkam ginoiket, before you start (lit. up to 
your not starting) come to me to get an order. 
ma aki bujnm, I shall go myself. 

ajihana ro an asul to,rojer bujesik, if he were here, he would be very angry 
(lit. he would go into anger). 
ma-ga tu bon, you and I shall go. 

tu Giltet bujeno-d ? awa, Giltet bttjmms, are you going to Gilgit ? yes, I am 
going to Gilgit. 

deo akot,jek khoik-kdr, jelet bujen, the Dev goes off by himself to the jungle to 
get something to eat. 

kachdk deze-jo Zulehha zinddnet bujin, in the course of a few days, Zulaikha 
goes to the prison. 

char butes, cherule mor-gim, zhataier dm bujenen, at the thief’s saying, all the 
four get into the bag. 

Mir Sdip Isagirei ma-kach wa to ; nei to ma teniset bujumusus, the Mir of JNagir 
came to see me; otherwise, I would have gone [note the use of the imper- 
fect] to (play) tennis. 
chukaii bujeiso , you were going uphill. 
biehbiket gas, I went off to beg. 

tu ino ga to, anu dua raibje tom, jamdate-wdr r f u the, when you go (lit. went 
from here, repeating this spell, blow towards your wife. 
ro ako-shd go’ ”, he went off of bis own will (i.e. without permission) . 
dut piiQhei aiar gou, the milk went into the boy’s mouth. 
silet garni, he went for a walk. 

paisa buti wait mukhij gel, all the money (fern.) went on the face of the waters- 
' (i.e. was wasted). 
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.nib Gilit nifaioike-jo muehho ro goun bai, he may have left before I reach 
Gilgit. 

wea-kdr goun (or gauan), he has gone for water. 

akhanci ro chhut bid to, m'a gge baiem, if he comes late, 1 shall have gone. 

pbnfat the a, bom net bo, having left the road, do not go across country. 

yer bd, go ye on forward. 

char bute zhataier dru, buja, all four of you go inside into the ba» (i.e. get 
into it). 

ga ro C Midset b tig at yd ro Gilte begot, yd muehho yd fat it reset dnshmams ro 
maren, let him go to Chillis or let him stay in Gilgit {i.e. whether he goes 
or stays), sooner or later his enemies will murder him. 

2. niirijoiki, or mirjbiki, to die. 

■alpha, na, ro mirije to, rose push, rese disher ltd bail sik, if he were to die, his son 
would become lltija in his place. 

beshak ro mirijei, of course he will die. 

‘mas dtm ’ the ne deg asm ; dshimigo bat §j$chi muo, I had not struck (him) 
saying ‘ I will strike ’ {i.e. intentionally) ; accidentally being hit by a stone 
he died. 

dbilc ro munn, the giver (or debtor) has died. 

mat let nish ro mitim-a, jdno han, I do not know whether he is dead or alive (lit. 

* has he died ?, is alive ?’). 

ak liana mitus to, rese pvrh rese dishdr ltd baii sik, if he had died, his son would 
have become IlajS in his place. 

alchana ro b ah hare -jo nere goun, to, ekhener-aki nvuus bai, if he has fallen from that 
cliff, he must have died on the spot. 

3. waibiki and biki, to come. 


and yard, kiri waioikh'. 


mishti pf/mare wale, Yusuf et deenen , the 


brothers, on coming down, having brought fine flowers of many kinds from 
the country, give them to Joseph. 

dru waibike-ju mitclthb ddre-ji dan dan the, before coming in knock at the door. 
met C Midset waib-sin than gumdn bin ro aidker Giltet nifaii bai, by the time I 
arrive at Chilas, he will probably in the meantime reach Gilgit. 
derfj wail kirte ho thin, coming to the window she calls down. 
loshtai tu-kach team, I shall come to yon tomorrow. 

tu dn baii ro net waio-sinet. Ho loko waii, you will remain here till he comes 
(lit. up to the time he does not come). He will come soon. 
be rese merdket kye-be won, why should we come to his coiut? 
tu shabdk an baii, met ftriji wetmus, you will sit here a little, I am commg back 
{i.e. stay here, I shall return). 
tu ma-sdali waano, yd ne, are you coming with me or not r 
tu herchhak ma-kaeh todno, you are always coming to me. 

rinofalu ros-ga hai the got wan, he too, running after them, comes to the, house. 
dashtamus anus hai thegun, anesei Msh (fem.) wdan , he looks as if he had it , 
is breathing so (lit. I know be has done 1 unning , his pan tin. & comes). 

Astbrije Giltet wdanen lento harbike-kdr, the Astoris come to Gilgit to buy grain. 
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shuddr ami, in shumilm mr aten , he was (only) a boy, and so he had become tired, 
and fell asleep (. shumijoiki ). 

kohkoro the Mites, they had sat down (i.e. were seated) round about ( baiyoild ). 
Imperative- 

in an bail to nei waio-sinet, sit down ( i-e . remain) here till he comes. 
ajet nikhd, climb up (nikhaioiki) . 
loko uchd, flee ye at once ( uchoiki ). 
ddmadd baiya, sit ye down round about. 

reset rd, koin hem, al bey id, tell him to stay where he is (lit. where he is, there let 
him sit down). 

maii jek ■perwet, nish yd to miviot yd jono muchbt, Ido not care whether he lives- 
or dies (lit. either let him die, or let him escape alive). 

The following are examples of the use of some irregular intransitive verbs : — 

1. bujbiki, to go. 

cmese bujoiket rak nish, he does not intend to go. 

cti jago-jo o shuo dur gye baiyen, the lad, having gone far from those people, sits 
down. 

bujoiker ani butoi kule den, on (their) going away, lie gives them all grain. 
na to rukhsatij bujoik been, na tu, neither you nor he can go on leave. 
denim nei bujo-sin tu ma-kach wd hvkam ginoiket , before you start (lit. up to 
your not starting) come to me to get an order. 
md aki bujnm, I shall go myself. 

akhatia ro an asul to, rojer buje sik, if he were here, he would be very angry 
(lit. he would go into anger). 
md-ga tu bon, you and I shall go. 

tu Giltet bujeno-d ? awa, Giltet bujmms, are you going to Gilgit ? yes, I am 
going to Gilgit. 

deo akot,jek khoik-kar, jelet bujen, the Dev goes off by himself to the jungle to 
get something to eat. 

kachdk deze-jo Zulekha zinddnet bujin, in the course of a few days, Zulaikha 
goes to the prison. 

char butes, cherute mor-gim, zhataier dm bujenen, at the thief’s saying, all the 
four get into the bag. 

Mir Sdip JSlagirei ma-kach icato ; nei to md teniset bujumusns, the Mir of Nagir 
came to see me; otherwise, I would have gone [note the use of the imper- 
fect] to (play) tennis. 
chukaii bujeiso, you were going uphill. 
biehdikef gas, I went off to beg. 

ta ino gd to, anu dua raioje tom jamdate-wdr *fu the, when you go (lit. went 
from here, repeating this spell, blow towards your wife. 
ro ako-shd go ", he went off of his own will (i.e. without permission). 
dut ptighei aiar gou, the milk went into the boy’s mouth. 
silet gauu, he went for a walk. 

paisa buti waii mukhij gel, all the money (fem.) went on the face of the waters- 
■ (i.e. was wasted). 
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,ma Gilit nifaidike-jo muchho ro goun bai, he may have left before I reach 

Gilgit. 

wea-kar goun (or gauan), he has gone for water. 

olchano, ro chhut bul to, met gye baiem, if he comes late, I shall have gone. 
ponfat the abbm nei bo, having left the road, do not go across country. 
yer ba, go ye on forward. 

char bute shataier dru buja, all four of you go inside into the bag (i.e. get 
into it). ’ 

yo, ro ( Jhddset bug at yd ro GUte begot, yd muchho yd fatu reset dushmanis ro 
maren, let him go to Chilas or let him stay in Gilgit {i.e. whether he goes 
or stays), sooner or later his enemies will murder him. 

2. mirijoiki, or mirjoiki, to die. 

■akha.ua. ro mir/je to, rase puck, rese clisher ltd ban silt, if he were to die, his son 
would become lifija in his place. 
beshaJc ro mirijei, of course ho will die. 

‘mas daw’ the ne deg asm ; dshimiyo bat muo, I had not struck (him) 

saying ‘ 1. will strike ’ {i.e. intentionally) ; accidentally being hit by a stone 
he died. 

dbik ro muun, the giver (or debtor) has died. 

mat lei nish ro muim-U, jono hau, I do not know whether he is dead or alive (lit. 

‘ has lie died ?, is alive ?’). 

ajehana mum to, rose peek rese disher ltd bail silc, if he had died, his son would 
have become .Raja in liis place. 

alchana, ro b ah. hard -jo mere goun to, ekhener-aki mum bed, if he has fallen from that 
cliff, lie must have died on the spot. 

3. waibiki and di/ei, to come. 

-am jdrd, kiri waidikbr, ddse-jo mifhti mishti pftmarb wale, Yusuf et deenen, the 
brothers, on coming down, having brought fine flowers of many kinds from 
the country, give them to Joseph. 

dru waidike-j’U muchho ddre-ji dan dan the, before coming in knock at the door. 
mb Childset icaio-sin than guman bin ro aidJcer Giltet nifaii bai, by the time I 
arrive at Chilas, he will probably in the meantime reach Gilgit. 
derrj wail Jcirte ho thin, coming to the window she calls down. 

Idshtai tu-Jcach ream, I shall come to you tomorrow. 

tu an baii ro nei waio-sinet. Ho lolco wadi, you will remain here till he comes 
(lit. up to the time lie does not come). He will come soon. 
be rese merdleet hye-be won, why should we come to bis court ? 
tu shabdk an baii, md firiji wamus, you will sit here a little, I am coming back 
{i.e. stay bore, I shall return). 
tu ma-sdati waa'/io, yd ne, are you coming with me or not r 
tu herchhak ma-kaeh wdno, you are always coming to me. 

rinofatu ros-ga hai the got wan , he too, running after them, comes to the house. 
dashtamus anus hai thegun, anesei htsh (fern.) wdait, he looks as if he had iu^, he 
is breathing so (lit. I know be has done running, Ms panting comes). 

- Astori je Giltet wdanen kuto hardike-kdr, the Astons come to Gilgit to buy gram. 
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loslitaiek tu tcato to, mas tut elc rupai clamus bai, if you come (lit. came) to-morrow, 
perhaps I shall give (lit. am giving) you a rupee. 
o mamjo bal'd wato, eh rupai eset doleun , give a rupee to the man who came 
yesterday (lit. the man came yesterday, to him a rupee is to be given). 
tut damijdr (fern.) watt to, arm 1 fur go dai, if trouble comes (lit. came) to you,, 
burn this feather. 

kekhen md at baitusus, dumanuje hai thb-je wate, while I was seated there, two 
men came running up. 

tu ash watmo ? ne, bald watmus, have you come to-day P no, I have come 
yesterday. 

ros buyet thoiket watun , he has come to make a petition. 

aktiana resei shdl (fern.) watinto, reset kwinen de, if he gets fever (lit. if his fever 
has come), give him quinine. 

ash rdji bute Gilitder waten, to-day all the rajas have come into Gilgit. 
md-ge anese-kdr watusus, I too had come for this purpose. 

keset lei wish, ro koho watus, ro koihte go K , no one knows (lit. to any one it is 
not known) whence he came (lit. had come), or whither he went. 
bar dez gou ma-kach waiokun, every day (lit. every day went) you must come to 
me. 

ash balatet ma-kach w'a ; dubalo to, chel bujet wet, come to me this evening ; if you 
can’t, then come early to-morrow morning. 
bute nala ma-kach wa, all come to me together. 
reset khabar the, ma-kach wot, tell him to come to me. 
ro-ga wawot, let him also come. 

djo wawot, yd ne wawot, ma zerur derut bujum, whether it rains or not (lit. let 
rain come or let it not come), I am certainly going out. 

. ajono ashinaiyo eh batek dlo, suddenly a stone came down from above, 
s hishak-gini fakir ek alun, a faqlr has come with (i.e. carrying) a head. 

D- The Passive Voice . — A transitive verb may be put into the Passive Voice by 
adding -ij-or -ij- to the root. Thus, shidoiki, to strike, shidijoiki, to be struck. The 
employment of -ij- or -ij- depends on the stress accent. For instance, in shidijoiki 
the accent is on the o, and therefore we have -ij-, with the* short, hut iu shidtjum , 1 shall 
be struck, the aecent is on the -ij-, and therefore we have the * long. The passive verb 
so obtained is then conjugated like a derivative intransitive verb in -tjoiki. It thus 
occurs that it is often difficult to say whether a given verb in -zjbiki is intransitive or 
passive. In a few verbs there is, however, a difference of form. Colonel Lorimer gives 
the following : — 

miroiki, mirjoiki, or mirijoiki, to die. 

rndroiki, to kill (causal). 

mdrijoiki, to be killed (passive of causal b 

nikhaioiki, to get out of. 

nikhaloiki, to turn out, extract (causal). 

nikalijbiki, to be turned out, extracted, etc. (passive of causal). 

The verb chhmbiki, to cut, has chhinijoiki both for its intransitive (to cut, become 
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cut of itself) and for its passive (to be cut by some one) forms, but these differ in the 
past participle. Thus : — 

chUnijen, cuts (of itself) (intr.), or it is being cut (by some one) (pass.). 
chhido, it cut (of itself), it broke (intr.). 
chhimto, it was cut (by some one) (pass.). 

W e have seen (p. dGdi) that most intransitive verbs m -zjoiki form the past 
participle in -do. Thus, ferijoiki, to turn round, has fevido. Passive verbs generally 
form their past participles in -to, not -do, as in chhimto, above, but the termination 
-do is sometimes used. 

The past participle is frequently used as a simple adjective, as in chhinUi hall, the cut 
rope. When the -to of the past participle is changed to -tuk (i.e. with the suffix of 
unity added), the word becomes a substantive, as in thituk (from thoiki), a (or the) 
thing done, an act ; raiUuk, a (or the) thing said, an injunction. 

As in Indian languages, the use of the passive voice is rare, and the only examples 
that I have noted are all in tenses formed from the past participle, although I know of 
no prohibition to the use of the other teases. The following is a list of passive forms 
that have been noted by me;— 

Active. Passive. 



Infinitive, 

Past participle. 

chhi/idiki, to cut (something). 

chhinijoiki 

chhimto 

doi/ci, to give, to strike. 

dijoiki 

dito 

raidiki, to say. 

raiijoiki 

raiito 

shiddiki , to strike. 

shidijoiki 

ski dito 

thoiki, to do, make. 

thijoiki 

thito 

kamdiki, to spend. 

kamijoiki 

kamido 

mhrdiki, to kill. 

mhrijoiki 

marido 

pdldihi, to rub on. 

palijoiki 

palido 


The following are examples of the use of these passive verbs in tenses formed from 
the past participle ; — 

a ne hail katdr-gi chhmiti, aki net chhidin, this rope was cut with a knife ; it did not 
cut (i.e., break) of itself. 

0 gala dito parulo he yaiyen, he walks as if he were wounded (lit. being like a 
wounded person). 

ro Mir Sdipe shadare hate-jo turi-gini shiditun, he has been beaten by the Mir 
Sahib’s servant with a whip. Here we have an example of the rule that 
when a personal agent is expressed in connexion with a passive verb, this is 
done by the aid of the phrase ‘ hate-jo by the hand of. 

Mir Sdip lorn shadard zhek thituj ( = thito + aje) *fitzk hul, the Mir. Sahib was 
displeased at something which his servant had done (lit. displeased ou 
something done of the servant). 

achdk hodo kamdiki ne asul. Mas j eh (ham ? Oute-kdr kernido, you should not 
have spent so much. What am I to do? It was expended for the house 

(hold). 

ro dirn-gi marido , he was killed by a bullet. 
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koeri-’j tok palidrn, (your) boots are muddy (lit. mud is smeared on the boots). 
sheJc tvs raiitnk met pctrudus, I have heard what you say. Note here that tits is 
in the agent case, although raiituk is passive. This is the rule in such cases. 
Khudaie shukur thaii thituh, thanks be Thine, 0 God, for what Thou hast done. 
Here, by an alternative idiom, thaii is in the genitive. 

E- The Causal Voice- — A causal verb is made by adding the syllable er or ar (or, 
when the accent falls on it, er) to the root of the primary verb. If the root ends in a 
vowel, the contiguous vowels usually coalesce, but the typical r remains unchanged. If 
the primary verb is intransitive, the causal formed from it is usually an active causal, 
as in nihhaidiki, to come out, causal nikhairoiki, to cause to come out, to take out. If 
the primary verb is transitive, the causal usually implies the passive of the primary 
verb, as in mctroiki, to kill, causal mararbilci, to cause to be killed, to have killed, 
There are, as in India, some irregular causals. One of these is mctroiki, to kill, just 
mentioned, which, itself is the causal of miroiki, to die. Another is nihhaidiki, to 
•emerge, causal nikhaldiki, to extract, beside nikhairdiki, to cause to emerge. Nikhaldiki 
has, itself, a double causal nikhaleroiki, to cause to be extracted. I have no record of 
other irregular causals, out they probably exist. 

In some cases double causals may be formed by doubling the -er-. Colonel 
Lorimer gives the following example : — 

pachoiki, to ripen, to be in the process of being cooked, to cook (infer.), 
causal pacheroiki, to cook (something), as in tus ten tiki pacMre, cook some food 
now. 

double causal pcichereroiki, to cause to be cooked, as in tus ten tiki tom shadere 
hatt-jo pacherere, have some food now cooked by your servant. 

The following are examples of causal verbs 

Causal verb. 

baneroiki, to put (clothes on another 
person). 

cheleroiki, to cause to proceed, to carry on 
(affairs). 

derdiki, to cause to be given, to put. 
gemeroiki, to cause to be fixed. 
gineroiki, to cause to be bought. 
kuderdiki, to lame. 

khaieroiki, to give (food) to be eaten, to 
feed. 

mdroiki, to kill. 

mdraroiki, to cause to be killed. 
nikhairdiki, to cause to emerge. 
nikhaleroiki, to cause to be extracted. 
pieroiki, to give to be drunk, to give to 
drink. 

pasheroiki, to cause to be seen, to show. 
reiroiki, to cause to be said, to cause to be 
recited. 


Primary verb. 

banoiki, to clothe (oneself). 

cheloiki, to proceed. 

doiki, to give. 
ganoiki, to fix. 
ginoiki , to take, buy. 
kudijdiki, to be lame. 
khoiki, to eat. 

miroiki, to die. 
maroiki, to kill. 
nihhaidiki, to emerge. 
nikhaldiki, to extract. 
pzdiki, to drink. 

pashoiki, to see. 
raioiki, to say, to recite. 
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sloiki, to sew. 
shidoiki, to strike. 
thoiki, to do. 
waloiki, to bring. 


slerdiki , to get sewn. 


shiderdiki, to have (a person) beaten. 
therdiki, to cause to be done. 
walerdiki, to cause to be brought, to obtain. 

The following are examples of the use of these causal verbs 

Mr all tom chmde-jo mishte mishte ehhlle nikhale, Yusuf et baneren, Gabriel, 
having taken line clothes of various kinds from his pocket, puts (them) on 

.Joseph. 

anl ashrafle ginl ane jerls tom gutei kom mishtuk the chelerm, taking the ashrafls, 
the old woman carries on the affairs of her house well. 

ten Ibilyo itshpich Men derohun, now the saddle is to be put on the red horse (i.e, 
have the red horse saddled now). 

anese-jo fain mas tom ashpo sdrpe ghnerum , in future I shall have shoes fixed on 
mv horse (i.e. I shall have him shod). 

anl khachl bam mat ginereguno, you have made this worthless mare bought to me 
(i.e., you have made me buy it). 

anu ashpo tus kudereguno , you have lamed this horse. 

yer the hshpdt mm piere, fata baspur khaiere, first make water to be drunk to 
the horse, afterwards make grain to be eaten to it (i.e. first water the horse, 
then feed it). 

ros Mir Saiph shadare hale-jo tumake dldu-gl (or difu-gi) ako mhrarego, he has 
had himself killed with a gun-bullet by the Mir Sahib's servant. 

ro mas tom (sage-jo mkhairum, I will make him get out of my garden. 

ro mas tom tsagb-jo rdlchalerum, I will have him removed from my garden. 

ashpo cho the , heri sinich, mas tut waii pleram , gallop your horse, bringing it to 
the river, and I will give you water to drink. 

reset pas here ami komzhek chukuj then to thei, show him how to do this job (lit. 
show him how one does it, so that he may do it). 

chuno ha, rot suneho hlwo-gl kalima reirhien, they cause to young and old the creed 
to be recited with a sincere heart (i.e. they made young and old recite it). 

mas akb-kdr chhlld derzle hate-jo slerumus, I am having clothes sewn for myself 
by the tailor. 

akhan/i, tus anu kom thegci to, mas hi kuri shiderum, if you do this, I will have you 
severely beaten. 

his lorn, hate-jo baidk asul tnshdr damijar theregwno, you have caused me as much 
trouble as possible. 

cherutus ajbni chelak-gl mh sharminda therego, the thief (has) caused me (to be) 
ashamed (i.e. has put me to shame) by an extraordinary trick. 

mas ten-akd e eh hi tut slid theram, I shall now at once get that woman to accept 
you. 

ma-kdr Kashgdre-jo ros ek mishto ashpo waleregim, he has had brought (i.e. 
obtained) a good horse for me from Kashgar. 
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y n^DECLIHABLES. — The negative particle is ne, ne, nei, or nei, not. It may 
also be nsed to mean ‘ is not ’, as in erne maii di ne, this is not my daughter. The same 
■words are used to mean ‘no’. A stronger, negative is neya, not at all, or ‘0, no 5 . 
‘ Yes 5 is aioa. ‘Neither . . . nor’ is na . • • na. 

The word for ‘and’ or ‘both . . . and ’ is ga or ge. It is used enclitically after 
the first of the conjoined members, and may be repeated after the second. Colonel 
Lorimer gives as examples :-mh-ga tu bon , I and you shall go; mb-ga ro-ga baiya bon, 
both I and he shall go. The same word is also used with the meaning of ‘ and also ’ 
‘ too ’ as in Icino ashpo wale, Idilo-ga wale, bring the black horse, and also bring the bay. 

We have seen above (p. 351) that when the particle a is appended to the future 
tense of a verb, it gives it a subjunctive force. This particle is also employed to indicate 
direct interrogation, when there is no definite interrogative word in the sentence. In this 
case it is usually appended to the last word in the sentence, which is generally the 
verb, as in tu Giltet bujeno-a, are you going to Gilgit ? If there is an alternative, it 
is usually appended only to the first element, as in to loatun-b, nei watim, has he come 
or not ? 

The particle to is of very frequent occurrence in Shina, and is, I believe, the same as 
the termination -ta of the polite present imperative of Kashmiri, as in wuchh-ta , please 
to see, or, as we should say in English ‘ just see In Shina it is put at the end of the 
phrase, i.e. generally immediately after the verb, and its effect seems to be to give a 
slight element of hesitation or doubt to the whole clause. Thus, am paisa fash bil to, 
nei jek thou, (when) this money became (i.e. is) expended, then what shall we do ? 
Note that to does not here mean ‘then ’, as we might think from the analogy of Hindi. 
That word is supplied by nei, which is here an adverb of time with that meaning- The 
to belongs to the first clause, and here really means ‘when’, with the additional idea of 
uncertainty as to how long the money will last. Or, again, it may, like the English suffix 
‘-ever’ be employed to give an indefinite force to an interrogative pronoun, as in mb 
Ms paida thegim to, o Dabonse mat rizek den, whoever has created me, that Lord gives me 
my daily food. But to most often occurs in the protasis, or if-clause, of a conditional 
sentence, the word ‘ if ’ being indicated at the beginning of the clause by akhana. Thus, 
alchana ros dde raan to, khalte rami, if he speaks so, he lies. Sometimes akhana is omitted, 
and the whole buraen of the ‘ if is thrown upon the to, as in oybno hano to, tut khurma 
bodo vhm, if you are hungry, I will throw down lots of dates for you. 

If the conditional sentence is such a one as we would require the use of ‘ would ’ 
or ‘ would have ’ in English, the word sik is appended to the apodosis, or then-clause, 
as in akhana ro muo to, rise push rese disher Ed baii sik, if he died, his son would 
become Raja in his place. Or again, akhana mrns (sik) to, rese puch, rese disher Ed 
baii sik, if. he had died, his son would have become Raja in his place. As in the last 

example, sik may sometimes also be optionally inserted in the protasis, without affecting 
the meaning. 

From several of the above examples, it may be noted that there is a marked 

tendency in Shina to put the verb of the protasis in the past indicative, where we, in 

English, should use the present indicative or the phrase ‘ were to ’ or the auxiliary 
‘should. 
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Sometimes, but much more rarely, to is used, as in Hindi, to introduce a new 
article in a sequence. In such cases it begins, not concludes a clause, and may be 
translated, as in Hindi by * then ’. Thus : — 

fat clmper hddshds ‘ h hndaiya, cme kackdrelc hot # , the , dam den ; to aidko-majd 
had slide y amdat dn-ah the Jcaehere bin , finally, the king saying' 0 God, may 
this woman become a mule ’, blows (towards her) ; then, on this (or 
‘thereupon’, aidlco-majd), the king’s wife, saying ‘hee-haw’, becomes a 
mule. 


I owe the following version of the Parable of the Prodigal Son into Shina, to the 
kindness of Colonel Lorimer. It was made by Sarfaraz, son of Bakhtawar, a Kachatei 
Yashkun of Gilgit, and was revised by Colonel Lorimer. Attention must be drawn to 
the laxity in regard to vowel sounds, to which, especially in the conjugation of verbs, 
reference has been made on p, 352 ante. In several instances, the spelling of declen- 
sional and conjugal ion a! forms in this specimen will be found to differ slightly from 
those given in the preceding pages. There is, however, nothing which, need cause- 
difficulty. 

% 
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DARDIC SUB-FAMILY. 

SHIN A. 

( Lieutenant-Colonel D. I. JS Loriiner, C.J-E 19 2o., 
Ko-manujakaii 


Dard Group. 


du dare asil. 
Of-a-certain-mcm two sons were. 
ala babo, thaii-jabe-jo jek 


Gbuno 
The-small 
baguk mat 


‘ 0 father, from-thy -property what a-share to-me 


mi let 
son to-the-fat 
nifaien-to mat 
may-arrive 


rego. 


to-me 


said, 

tie/ 

give,’ 


then. 

Malus 

tom 

3 a P 

darut samarbgu. 

Nb bodo' 

he-says. 

The-father 

Ms-own 

property 

to-the-sons diz 

nded. 

Then many 

dezi 

mail 

ne 

gyebs, 

chuno 

puchse 

tom 

days 

in-the-midst 

not 

hacl-gone, 

the-small 

sou 

his-oicn 


buto-j^k 


gati 


the 


{or siiiale) 


dur-kuybket 


gou. 

went. 


naiego. 

lie-lost (i.e. wasted). 
e-kuyer kiiri 


al 

there 


tom 

Ms-own 


every-what {i.e. everything) collected liaving-made (or having-collected) to-a- far-country' 

jas be 

setting-out having -become 

khacho-yaiyoiki-’je 
on-had -'proceeding 
karanegus-to, 


Nb 

Then 

Nbi 

Then 

kdner 


kare-gb jek 
as-soon-as what 
polo {or wato). 


.1 ap 

property 

hano bpto 
is all 
Dugimvo 


he-had-expended, in-that-comitry strong famine occurred (or came). 


ne 

o 

r^s 

*o 

O 

bulo ; 

e-kuvb 

%> 

ek-manojbke-kachi 

gou. 

then 

he destitute 

became ; 

of -that -country 

to-beside-a-man 

he-wenl. 

Eos 

ro tom-chechur 

suri 

chararoiket 

chanigu. Ne 

rbsb-hiei 

He 

him in-his-own-fields 

swine 

for-to- make- graze 

sent. Then 

of-his-hear 


gunao 

the-desin 


asu ki lcei kbie suris khlanis 
was that what pods the-swine ’Used -to- eat 


aiue-jo 
them- from 


tom 

Ms-own 


der 

shak 

thoski : 

kos-gb 

rbsbt 

jbkbk 

nb 

denis. 

Nb 

belly 

full 

to-make ; 

anyone 

lo-him 

anything 

not 

used- to- give. 

Then 

ros 

kosliar 

nail 

regu 

ki, 

‘ maii-male 


kaek.ak-bu.ot 


he 

in-sense 

having-come said 

that, 

‘ gf-my-father 

to-how-many-hircd-labourers 


tiki 


pasdm-nislii-’j 


laiik 


bin, ne mb an oylno mirijumiis. 


food on-grudgmg-there-is-not obtainable becomes, and I. here hungry am-dying. 
Ml, utkei tom-milb-kachi hujam, nb rbsbt main, “ala 

I having-arisen to-beside-my-own-f other will-go , then lo-him I-will-say, “ 0 

babo s ma £hnda {or asmanei) muchho nbi thaii-ai;hkib muchho dojoj olo- 

father, 1 God (or of -heaven) before then-again of -thy ^ eyes before 

kulus ■; ane yashki fat 


nei 


bigas 


ki, c nb ml thaii 
became; of -this worthy remaining not I -have-become that. c again I thy 


pitch 

son 

Ani 

These 

fatu 

after 

asul 


harms 5 
am ’ 


more 


toords 

ro 
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the, 

having-said, to-say. Me 
ami piiehsb akosha 

this son of-himself 

uthci tom-malb-kaeh 


biie paralb the.” ! 
thy-own hired-labourers like make”'. 

tom-Mar ras. Alo 

in-his-own-heart was- saying. Thence 
garni. Bo darum dur 


he having -arisen 
ki, ro pt 


to-beside-his-own -father 
rbse-malei hiar 


went. He yet distant 
jak all (i or nlrei ora tl). 

was when, him having-seen, of -his- father in-the-heart pity came {or compassion came). 

Mains, hai the,. tom pitch wale, shotar 

The-father, running having-done, Ms-own son having -hr ought, on{-his-own)-neck 

v hg Li • Ne rbse tom-piiQhb 

threw (i.e. drawing his son to him clasped him to his neck). Then his qf-his- own-son 
mnkhi-’;j achluit-’i hochb degu. Pinjbse malet regu, ‘ ala ba bo, 

The-son to-the-father said, ‘ 0 father, 
dojopolo bulus ; ane yashki ne 


■on-the-face onthe-eyes kisses gave. 
ma a smart -go thei-achhib muchho 
I heaoen-and of-thy-eye before 
Ingas ki, no nn\ 

I-have-become that, “ again I 

Malus tom-shadarat raan 

The-father to-his-own, -servants says 
nikhale m a ii - oh un o-p ue h e t 

having- ta ken- on t to- my-small-so n 

thavia, nb pawur 

■ca,use- y e-to-be-done, then on-feet 

Malus nbi n\an shadarut, 

The-father then 
thea, ta-ke 


sinful became ; of -this worthy not 


puch hanus ” the, 


raioiki.’ 

to-say.' 

loko 

quickly 

barono 


thaii 

thy son am" having-said, 
ki, ‘mishti-jo mishtb chhlle 

that, ‘ than-good good clothes 

banara, ne resei-hatar 

cause -y e-to-be-put-on, then on-his-hand ring 

paizarb banarya then. 

shoes cause-y e-to-be-put-on 5 , he- says. 

‘ unlto ro batso wale halal 

says to- servants, ‘ nurtured that calf having-brought slain 

lies khve shuriar then ; kye-to mail anu 


make-ye, so-that toe having-eaten rejoicing may-make; because my tJm 
puch mu us, th bn jono bulu ; naiylto bulus, thbn laiak bulu 

now alive became; lost had-become, now found became ’. 

ns shuriar thoiki shatb. 

they rejoicing to-make began. 

anise bare pueh cbechar asul. Ko waii 

■one elder son in- Held was. Be having-come 
Gaib doikb shoho paruao. 

Songs of-giving the- sound 

khujoik shato ki, 

to-enquire he-began that , 


son had-died, 

Alo latu 
Thence after 
Tikh yen 
At-that-time 
gute-kaehi uchato. 

house-near arrived. 

tom-bk- shadarbkbt 
to-his-own-one-servant 


‘ nb 
this 


Ne 

he-heard. Then 
jbkbk biu.* • Eos 

a-what becomes ?' Be 


a t? a 
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resbt 

to-kim 

batso 

calf 

clruno 

small 

rosh 


anger 

malo 

father 

Tibs 


regu, 

said, 

halal 

slain 

puch 

son 

been, 

became, 

darn 


‘ thaii ja watun, 

‘ thy brother has-come, 
tharegun, 

has-eaused-to-be-made, 

mishteri-’j 

on-goodness (i.e. well) 
gutet am bujoiki 

to-the-house into 
gye barn 


nb thaii malus unito 

then thy father the-nurtured 

anbsb-kari ki ro 

this-on-account that that 

lego.’ Baro puch 

he- found.’ The-elder son 

rale ne thegu. Magar rbsei 

to-go intention not lie-made. But Ms 

puch morar-tharbn. 


out having-gone 
tom-malei 

Me of-his-own-father on-the-said {-thing) said 
mas thaii kbm tkamus, mas kare-ge 

I thy work am-doing, I at-any-time 

theganus ; magar math tuse kare-gb 
have-said; but to-me thou at-any-time 


the-elder son in-icord-causes-to-be-made (i.e. entreats). 
raiitikbr rego ki, ‘ ehake, achak-barijar 

that, ‘ look, in- so-many -years 

thaii -raiituk nb ne 

(to-) thy-a-said (-thing) not “no” 
bk-aiei chalak-gb nei 

of-one-she-goat a-kid-even not 


diga 


ki mas tom-shugulo-saati shuriar tham (or tharum)-sik. 


gavest that 

1 

my-own-friends-with rej oicing 

may -make (or cause- 

to-be-made) . 

Kare-ge 

thaii 

anu piuch 

wato, 

kbs 

thaii jap 

khaebo-kombr 

As-soon-as 

thy 

this son 

came, 

who 

thy property 

in-evil-work 

(or kanehanio fatu) 

naiego, 

tus 

resb 

kar tus 

unito 

(or harlots after) 

lost (i.e. wasted), 

thou 

of -him 

for-the-sake thou 

the-nurtured 

batso halal 


tharega.’ 


Malus 

baro-puqhbt 

raan, ‘ ala 


calf slain hast-caused-to-be-made.’ The-father to-the-elder-son says, ‘0 
puqh, tu har chhak ma kacli hano; ne maii jek hanuk 

son, thou every day me with art; and-then mine whatever is-thing 

o thaii aki han. Kb shuriar tharoiki, shuriar boiki 

that thine one is. Then rejoicing to-cause-to-be-made, rejoicing to-be 
yashki asil, “ ki ” thega-to, thaii anu ja muus, 

proper was , “why?’ if -thou-say (i.e. because) , thy this brother had-died,. 

thbn jono bulo; naiegasis, thbn leganis (or nailtus, 

now alive became; we-had-lost, now we-have-found (or he-had-been lost,. 

thbn laiito)’, thbn. 

now he-was-found)’ , he-says. 


STANDARD LIST OF WORDS AND SENTENCES 
IN THE SH1SMA OF GILGIT LANGUAGE. 


English. 

| 

§hina. 

EEglish. 

Shina. 

1. One • • • e 

t. 5 

24. Of you 

tsai, tsaii. 

2. Two • ’ ' 

in. 

25. Your . . . i 

sai, tsaii. 

8. Three * * 

?hei. 

26. He i 

'o, o, r5s, 5s. 

4, Four 

char. 

27. Of him . . . ’ 

rese, resei, ese, esei. 

5. Five 

poT, ( PunidU ) push. 

28. Hia . . * - 

rese, resei, ese, esei. 

6. Six * 

sha. 

29. They 

rl, rls, ai, aise. 

7. Seven 

sat. 

30. Of them 

rmo, rinei, aino, ainei. 

8. Eight 

a?h, (Puni&U) asht. 

31. Their 

rlno, rin6i, aino, ainei* 

9. Nine 

nan. 

32. Hand 

hat. 

10. Ten . 

daii. 

33. Foot 

pa. 

11. Twenty 

to. 

34. Nose 

natho. 

12. Fifty 

di bu-ga dai. 

35. Eye . 

achhi, achhi. 

18. Hundred . 

filial. 

36. Mouth 

/V •'V 

ai, an. 

14. 1 

ma, mas. 

37. Tooth 

don. 

15, Of me 

mai, maii. 

38. Ear . 

k5n. 

16. Mine 

mai, maii. 

39. Hair 

jaknr, (a single hair ) halo, 

17. We . • - 

be, bes. 

40. Head. * * , 1 

, shish. 

18. Of us 

asai, asaii. 

41. Tongue •• * 

■ TP* 

19. Our 

, asai, asaii. 

42. Belly 

. diu 

20. Thou * 

, in, tus. 

43. Back 

pit. 

21. Of thee 

, thai, thaii. 

44 Iron 

. chimar. chlinar. 

22. Thine * « 

, thai, thaii. 

45. Gold > 

, son .. 

23. You 

W tso. tfiOS. 

46. Silver 

rup, 

1 - 
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■ English, 

17. Father 
4>. Mother . 

49. Brother 

50. Sister 
-51* Man . 

-52. Woman , 

63. Wife 
■54. Child 

55. Son . 

56. Daughter . 

57. Slave 

58. Cultivator * 

59. Shepherd . 

80. God . , 

61. Devil 

62. Sun , 

88, Moon 
8 k Star . 

65, Fire * 

88. Water 
•67. House 

63. Horse 

89 , Cow 

70. Dog * 

71. Cat . f ^ 

72. Cock 

' ,■ 882— Shina ■ of: 



) 

i 

1 

| 

Shina. 

! 

English . 

Shina. 


babo, malo. 

I 

78. Duck 

- barush. 

* 

! 

L. . 

aje, nia. 

74. Ass . 

. jakun. 


| 

1 ja. 

75. Camel 

, St. 

j 

* 1 

j 

sa. 

76. Bird 

. chaii. 

• 

mann j o, musha. 

77. Go . 

. bujdiki ( infinitive ). 

* 

chei, ( [dialectic ) cbei. 

78. Eat . 

• khsiki (infinitive). 

! 

j 

gyen, gren, jamaat. 

79. Sit . . .. 

baioiki ( infinitive ). 

1 

shudar. 

J 80. Gome 

waioiki (infinitive ) . 

t 

. i 

i 

ptich 

81. Beat 

shidoiki, doi. k i (in Unit', 

* f di. 

i 

| 

82. Stand . • . 

feak boiki (infinitive). 

* j dimalo, marktan. 

! 

88. Die .... 

mirjoiki, mirijoilci (* 
tives) . 

* j 

1 

i 


84. Give . * 

do i ki (infinitive) . 

• j pejalo. 

i 

85, Run . 

bai. thsiki (infinitive). 

5 ■ 

- i Ehuda, Dahon. 

t 

86. Up . 

aje. 

• | Shetan, 

87. Near 

bach. 

snri. 

88. Down 

kiri. 

jnn. 

89; Far 

• * 

dnr. 

taro. j 

90. Before 

yer. 

agar. i 

91. Behind , 4 j 

Pat-a. 

w&iL ( 

12. Who ? . } 

w. 

got. ( 

I 

13, What? . • 

ek. 

1 ashpo. c 

•4. Why p . . . j 

Ye. 

gao, gO« go. g 

5. And 

, -j 

ga. 

SbS. . g 

II 

6. But . . n 

iagar, aina. 

! bushl. [I g 

7. If . | . 

• a. 

■ 1 , ■ 

kb.ana. 

kukur^cho. I Qj 

3. Yes 

va. 

— 

i 

— i 

• • • ai 


1 

• Kuglte. j 

__ j 


1 

99.' Ko • • *| 

nfs mm m?ya. 

1 

ICO. Ala« • ‘ ’ ! 

j 

gjrpl 

I 

101. A father 

baba, babas. 

102. Of ft father 

balna babdi 

103. To a father 

babel • 

) 

104. From a father . 

i imbmjm 

105. Two fathers 

j du bulk*. 

106. Fathers 

; babe, babfcrt. 

107. Of fathers 


11 >8. To fathers 

, , i m b*4, babul. 


109. From 1'atln‘r.s 

110. A daughter 

111. Of a daughter . 

112. To «. daughter 

113. From a daughter 

114. Two daughter* . 

115. Daughters 

116. Of daughters . 

117. To daughters . 

118. From daughters 


119. A good man 


Hinglisb. 

125. Of good men 

126. To good men 

127. From good men 

128. A good woman 

129. A bad boy 

130. Good women 




120. Of a good man 

121. To a good man 

122. From a good man 

123. Two good men 

124. Good men * 


* buhn-jm bairn -jo. 

• : ill. dlH 

* 

• ; 

. 1 du dijhrh. 

* ; dijarA dij&rifc. 

i ' ■ ■ 

* dijiirm 

I 

1 ' 

. dijilrut. 

I 

. dijftru-jo. 

, ' ;jk uiaufljn («» 

I nuujfljuh). 

1 

* I fek mlnhio manu|o* 

i 

i 

* 5 ek mi^tr 0 uuuifijH* 

■ \ 

, | hk mifjhfo mamTjb-jo. 
du mifhte manftjb* 
mantljm 


136. 

137. Hij 

138, A horse - 

1 39, A marc . 
110, Horses 

14 L Mares 

142. A bull 

143. A cow 

144. Bulls 
l<fe5. Cows 

146. A dog 

147. A bitch . 

148. Dogs 

149. Bitches . 

150. A he goat 


U 


I V 


mishfce mainijo. 
mis hie manujut. 
miahte manujn-jo. 
ek mishtx chei (or eheiek). 
ek khacho shno. 

miahte whom. 


131. A bad girl 

. | ek khaehi inulaii (-'/ 

| mnlai&k). 

132. Good 

. j mishto. 

{ 

133. Better . 

1 

. j (rese-jo) mishto ( better 
j than that), 

j 

134, Best 

, . ; (bute-jo or builne-y>> 

| mishto (best of all). 

135. High 

. . j uthaio. 


(rese-jo) uthaio. 
(bate- jo) uthaio, 


bam. 

ashpe 

bamh. 

dfrno 

gao, gO u , g<5. 
donk. 
gawe,'go, 
shxL 

sonchi shS. 
sh§x, shitwJ. 
son$h& shilwx, 
mugar. 
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Shina. 


English. 


151. A female goat . 


152. Goats 


153- A male deer 


154 A female deer . 


155. Deer 


156—219. 


220. What is your name ? 


221 How old is this horse? 


222. How far is it from 

here to Kashmir ? 

223. How many sons are 

therein your father’s 
house 0 

224. 1 have walked a long 

way to-day. 

225. The son of my uncle is 

married to his sister. 


226. In the house is the 

saddle of the white 
horse. 

227. Put the saddle upon 

his "back. 


Shina. 


ai. 


mu gar I, lac he. 


For the conjugation of the 
verb, see Grammar. 

thaii nom jek ’an ? 

anu ashpo kachak barljo 
han ? (of how many 
years is this horse ?) 

ano Kashirete kachak dfir 
ham ? 

thaii babei guter dare 
kachak hane ? 


rna ash jigah gatal ganus. 

mad chuno malei puchet o 
mushaie sa gar the 
ategen (marrying, they 
ham brought the sister of 
that man to the son of my 
father's younger brother,) 

guter sheo ashpei tilen 
han. 


esij tilen de. 


English. 


228. 1 have beaten his son 
with many stripes. 


229. He is grazing cattle 
on the top of the hill. 

280. He is sitting on a 
horse under that 
tree. 


231. His brother is taller 

than his sister. 

232. The price of that is 

two rupees and a 
half. 

233. My father lives in that 

small house. 


234. Give this rupee to him 

235. Take those rupees 

from him. 

236. Beat him well and 

bind him with ropes. 

237. Draw water from the 

well. 


238. Walk before me 


239. Whose boy comes be- 

hind you ? 

240. Prom whom did you 

buy that ? 

' I 

241. From a shopkeeper of j 

the village. j 


mas ese puche bsdo mush- 
taka degunus (lit, I have 
pummelled h%s son seve- 
rely with fists). 



i*5se o tome kir ash pi j 
pinegun, (pinsiki, to 
mount on ; is treated as a 
transitive verb without a 
direct object,) 

3a toml saie-jo jigo 
han. 

esei gach dn rupaie-ga trah 
hani. 


rna’i bfibo o chuno guter 
baiyen. 


ano riipai esot de. 
ai rupaie rese-jo gin. 

o mishtuk the shide ball-gi 
gane. 

dal jo- jo (from the irrigation 
channel) waii nikhale. 


ma-jo ybv yaii. 


kese shiio tu-jo fatu w&an ? 


kegtVjo ane gach ginSg3.no P 


hotel luU&wale-jo. 
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VOLUME X. 


Page 128, line 8. -hi the Addenda to Volume VIII, Part ii (ante, p. 247), 
I have expressed my gratitude to Dr. Morgenstieme for much information there given 
regarding the more western Dardie languages. In Volume X I have given a pretty- 
full account of the Ormuri language as spoken at Kaniguram in Waziristan. On 
page 123, speaking of other localities in which that language might be expected to be 
found, I said ‘ In the Logar Valley, in some villages, the Ormurs speak Persian, while 
in others,- Leech mentions the village of Barak,— they have retained their own 
form of speech.’ Leech was writing nearly a century ago, aud since then no further 
information has been received about Ormuri in Afghanistan proper. This want has 
now also been filled by Dr. Morgenstieme, who has added to his previous kindness by 
sending me the following information collected by him during his stay in Kabul. He 
also sends me a note on Parachl, an allied language also spoken in Afghanistan. He 
writes as follows : — 


ORMURI OF LOGAR. 

At the present day Ormuri is spoken by only a few people of the older gener- 
ation at BarakI Barak in the Logar Valley. At Butkhak (some miles east of Kabul) 
there are people who belong to the Ormur tribe ; but they have given up their native 
language and speak Pashto. 

The Ormuri of Logar preserves a palatal sh in many cases where the dialect of 
Kamgrann [*.<?. Kaniguram] has s; but on the other hand it makes no distinction 
between sh and Or. The complicated system of verbal stems has been such simplified, 
and the vocabulary has undergone a strong Par si influence. 

The First /Sentences of the T arable in Ormuri of Logar. 


Ta-she sarai 
Of -one man 

ghok, ‘ ai pe, 
said, ‘ 0 father, 
ar-sher.’ A sarai 


do klan buk. Afo zari klanak ta-khuy pe ki 

two sons were. The younger boy of -himself father to 

tar-tu ta-mAl artsa takhsim tar-mun bu-se, ku-rnun ki 

of-thee of-property whatever part of-me is, to-me to 
ta-khuy ta-klan minzi-ne ta-khuy a mal do takhsim 

of-Mmself of sons middle-to of -himself the property two parts 

a zari 


give. The man 

dak. Isond rush pets ta-khuy a zari klan ta-khuy a mal 
made. Some days afterwards of -himself the younger son of-Mmself the property 
tol dak ; pets rai-ne al-tsawok, pets jhi-ne al-tsawok. 
collected made ; then road-to he-went, then a-place-to he-went. 


In the above, the letter d is sounded as a deep a like the Swedish long a. 


PA RAC Hi 

This language is mentioned by Babur (‘Memoirs, p. 225, Leydens and Ers- 
dne’s trans., ed. King), and Masson (* Narrative of various journeys in Baluchistan, 
Afghanistan, and the Punjab ’). It is spoken in. Ghujulan in Darre-i-ghosh in Nijrau, 
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in Pacbaghan in Tagau, and, with, some dialectic difference in the Shutul Valley north 
of Gulbahar, where the people are said to have come from Nijrau. Formerly it is said 
to have been in use in Panjsliir, and the name of the village Parachi in the Paghman 
Hills, west of Kabul, may indicate that the tribe was also once settled there. 

Like Ormuri, with which language it presents some striking similarities, it 
shows some ‘ West-Iranian 5 features ; but it is also closely connected with Minjani 
[ the £ Muni am ’ of the Survey ] and the Pamir dialects. I hope to be able to demons- 
trate that neither Ormuri nor Parachi are recent immigrants from Western Iran, but are 
the remnants of the old Iranian languages spoken in Eastern Afghanistan before the 
advent of the c Sakic ’ Pashto language. 

Parachi has been very deeply influenced by Pashai, not only in its vocabulary, 
but also in its morphology and phonology. Especially striking is the adoption of aspi- 
rates, not only in loanwords, but even in original Parachi words, through a kind of 
transposition. E.g. gurum, I seize, but ghlt, seized, from * grifta-, * gift, * giht ; pechem, 
I cook, but phok , cooked, from * pajchva - , * pahlc. 

The First Sentences of the Parable in Parachi of Shutul. 

Zhu adam di push dero-bon. Push-e -chino baw-kun-e jari, ‘ ai 

One man two sons had. Son-which-younger father-lo-his said, ‘ 0 
b&w, havi m&l-a takhaim lean, ina-kan hi. salt da. ’ Baw mdl-e- 

father, this proyerty-thy division make, me-to share give.’ The-father pro- 

hhukd takhsim kur, zagMn-e-khukd-kun-e da. CM ruch pesh 

j 'perty-which-his-own division made, boys-which-his-own-to-he gave. Some days after- 
chhan push-e-chino-e malan-e jam kor, mulk-e-derin tar rawan 
wards son-iohich-yotmger-his goods-his collected made, country -which- far to starling 
chin. 
went. 

Hr. Morgenstierne tells me that, before n and m the sound of d is e darker ’ 
than in other positions. Thus, the two as in makhdn. ours, are not quite the same- 
He has also provided the following lists of words in these two languages. 





English. 

Ormuri of Logai 

Para chi. 

| English. 

Ormapi of Logai 

’• Parachi. 

51. Man . 

. sarai, mall 

. maneshj mer. 

74. Ass . 

. Miar 

- kbtor. 

52. Woman 

. zarka 

. zaif. 

75. Camel 

. shutur 

- shutur. 

53/ Wife . 

• nak . . 

. jmch. 

76. Bird . 

• mirga 

. murche. 

54. Child 

workai 

. bain. 

77. Go . 

■ tslim 1 

. param 1 . 

55. Son . 

klan 

. push. 

78. Eat . 

khram 

. kh.arem. 

56. Daughter 

duka 

kashte. 

79. Sit . 

nustuk a m 

n a haslitlm, (J sit 
down) nhmom 

59. Shepherd # 

... 

khowan. 

80. Come 

zayam 

zhiin. 

62. Sun s 

tda . 

rueh . 

81. Beat . 

zhanam 

dehem. 

63. Moon . I 

1 matau 

mahbk. 

82. Stand 

daruk a m 

apa hem. 

61. Star . 

sit ara 

sitaru. 

83. Die . 

mre (he dies) 

merem. 

65. Dire * 

66. Water 

run . 

wok 

. 

ar, rhine. 

84. Give . 

sliirim 

' dahem. 

&wo. 

85. Run . 

dangam 

halai kanern, dhaw 

67. House . ; 

tier , .• , 

{ 

glims. j 

156. I am 

u m . 

dahem. 

an em. 

68. Horse . : 

pasp 

osp. 

157. Thou arfc . < 

3n . 

tn e. 

69. Cow . „ ^ 

PI . 

gu. 

158. He is , ? 

i, e 

ho a, sT. 

70. Dog . . a 

spuk . # i 

^po, *spagh. 

159. We are . g 

in 

ma irnan. 

7 1 . Oat * . p 

ifiil . . j 

lishak. 

160. You are . e 

1 . . # i 

7k Ql\ 

72. Cock * , p: 

73. Duck , txi 

- 

. . J 

urghawi # £ 

iuras, bashana. 

:urg3j-e-4 W i. 

161. They are , j ? 

1 > . . € 

sdan en. 

i8 


* .f resent sing. 1, r.nd so throughout. 




APPENDIX I. 


Classified List of Indian Languages as shown in 

THE LINGUISTIC SURVEY OF INDIA 

AND IN THE 

CENSUS OF 1921. 

Thk following pages show the statistical results of the Linguistic Survey of India,, 
compared, so far as is possible, with the language-figures of the Census of 1921. 

A few words must be added as to the classification of the languages mentioned in this 
list. Eor those which have been dealt with in the Linguistic Survey, I have followed 
the grouping there adopted. The only exception is Mikir (No. 189), which later infor- 
mation has caused me to transfer from the Naga-Bodo to the Naga-Kuki sub-group. 
As regards the other languages, — nearly all of which are spoken in Burma, — I 
have thought it best, for convenience of reference, to follow the classification of the 
Census of 1921. A Linguistic Survey of Burma is at the present moment in progress, 
and it seems to me to be advisable to defer any alteration of the Census arrangement 
until that Survey has put the attempt upon a. secure foundation. Any immediate 
change could only be temporary and provisional . 
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Serial 

No, 


Number op Speakers, 


Survey Estimates (1891). 


i 

7 a 


8 


10 

11 

12 


n 


Austric Family 

Austro-Nesian Sub-Family 
Indo-Nesian Branch 
Malay Group 

1 j Salon . . , 

Malay ... * 

Austro-Asiatic Sub-Family 

Mon-Khmer Branch 

Mon-Khmer Group 

Mon or Talaino* 

© ■ * 

Palaung-Wa Group 

Palaung 

ffa . 

Y anglam . 

Danaw ... 

Others 1 .... 

Khasi Group . 

Khasi 

Standard , 

Lyng-ngam 
Synteng 
War 

Unspecified , , 

Nicobar Group 

Nicobarese 


14 

15 

16 
17 
IS- 

19 

20 


*21 

•22 

23 

24 

25 


26 

27 

28 
29 


Munda Branch 

KhersvAri 

Santali 

Mundar% 

Blmmij 

BirhSr 

Soda 

Bo 

Turi 

Asuri 


B rigid 
Korwa . 
Unspecified 
Kurku 
Kb aria 
Juang 
Sarara 


SO I Ctt f).r} atio 


3 , 052,046 


3,052,046 

177,293 


According to Census, 1921 


4 , 529,351 

5,561 

5,561 

5,561 

1,951 

3,610 


4,523,790 

549,917 
189,263 
189,263 
147, 8S9 
117,773 
13,648 
12,853 
1,433 
2,182 


177,293 

204,103 

177,293 

204,103 

113,190 

| 

1,850 

j 

51,740 


7,000 


3,513 

!•«> 

* * « 

8,662 

... 

8,662 

2,874,753 

3,973,873 

2,537,328 

3,503,215 

1,614,823 

2,233,573 

406,524 

624,506 

79,078 

137,309 

1,234 

258 

8,949 

19,690 

383,126 

447,862 

3,727 

11,932 

15,025 

3,099 

1,616 

524 

3,000 

825 

20,227 

21,655 

1 

1,982 

111,684 

120,893 

72,172 

137,476 

15,697 

10,531 

102.039 

1 SJO A M 


Remakes. 


None of the languages of +u* 
Branch came within the 
of the Survey. <Jw fl0 °p8 


Except Khasi, none of the Ianen- 
ages of this Branch came within 
the scope of the Survey. 


The Survey figures ate certainly ex- 
cessive. 


the linguistic survey and the census of 1921* 
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45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 


52 

53 

54 

55 

56 


Lii . 
Khun 
Daye 
Shan 
Alton 
Ahom 


57 

58 

59 

60 
61 


Khftmti 

KJiantM Proper 
Phakial 
Tai-rong 
Nora 


Tibeto-Burman Sub-Family 


Tibeto-Himalayan Branch 

Tibetan Group 

Bhotia . 

Blot id of Tibet or Tibetan 
Bhotia of Baltistan or Balt% 
Bhotia of Purik 
Bhotia of Ladakh or Ladakh i 
Bhotia, of Lahul or Lahuti 


200 

200 


4,005 

2,930 

625 

150 

800 


1,980,307 


399,742 

205,508 

205,508 

7,968 


} 


130,678 


29,806 

1,579 


Serial 

No. 

Nnmo of Language or Dialect. 1 

NUMBEB OF 

Survey Estimates (1891)J A 

Speakebs. 

ccording to Census, 1921. 

- ’ 

Karen Family .... 


1,114,026 3 
1,114,026 

31 

Karen . • * ■ 


32 

Bwe . 

... 

10,627 

11,160 

83 

34 

Karenhyu * * 4 * j 

Sgaw * * 5 ’ ' 

! 


368,282 

352,466 

35 

Pwo .••••■ 1 


210,535 

36 

Taungth n ■ ■ ■ ' \ 


13,743 

37 

Paclating » 


5,362 

38 

Yinhaw - 


2,579 

39 

Ghelco • ■ 


34,488 

40 

Karenni • • 


8,911 

41 

Zayein 


100,873 

41a 

1 Others 1 and Unspecified - 


42 

Man Family • 

Yao 

• * * 

591 

197 

394 

43 

Miao or Hmong • 




Tibeto-Chinese Family 

1,984,512 

12,885,346 1 


Siamese-Chinese Sub-Family • 

4,205 

926,335 

1 

' 44 

Tai Group 

1 Lao 

4,205 

... 

926,335 

3,851 

8,744 


Remarks. 


Spoken only in Bx-iua. 


Spoken in Burma* 


26,108 

83,210 

746 

843,810 


Mostly spoken in Burma. 


9,866 


Spoken in Assam, 


How extinct. Formerly spoken in 
Assam. It is described in *n» 

So r ray. 


Spoken in Assam. 


11,959,011 


440,263 

231,885 

231,885 

8,995 


Most of the speakers of these langu- 
ages belong to Burma, whiekwaa 
not subject to the operation,, of 
the Survey. 


148,366 

33,302 




The Survey figures for these three 
dialects are those of the Census 
of 1901. No figures were 
available in 1891* 
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Name <,f La 


m S<> or Dialect. 


' B]l0 ^ la °f Varhwal . 

I Sharpa Bhotid 

Motia of S i/ckim ; ' 

Bkotia of Bhtttn nJ0 ^ k& 
XHutav or l ho/ . e 

I Kagate 

I Bkotia, of Khan, ' 

Other Dialects (tt„ ■ 

. specified) 

Pronommalized jnv , 

Sub-Group^ ^ 

MancbafI or Pa^ 

Ciamba Lahuli 

Bun an . * * 


■ — OF SPKAKIsRS. 

Sarvey Estimates n Qa i \ * 

8 (1891). According to Census, 1921. 


106 

4,300 

900 

2 0,000 

3,079 


Remarks 


93 =978 

27,093 

2,995 

1387 


5, ISO 
10,046 
10,526 


13,470 

107,841 


Fr °n> here the differences 
the Survey figures ween 

*tt&\S££s* 

stringent than that adopt*? i , It 8 
Surrey. In 1911, 11 42fl i thfl 
were not classified at ill® Speabers 

**,■* »r •* 

av;iilubl0. Akin to itharpa™ 8 aie 

Spoken in East Tibet between fi 
and China. No figures ZjlMc. 


22,733 I teT akora , of th « Sub-Grom, 

„ ‘. v n° , b,,ei1 c ' a 1 ssed under some 

"&r hups Bha ^ 


76 

j ganasbl 

77 

j ganauri 

78 

1 Uangkas . 

79 

f parmiya . 

so 

Chaudangsi 

si 

Byangsi . 

82 I 

Janggali . 

1 

Bias tern St 


r3 phlm al 

, 4 Tkami 
5 Inmbu 
s I Yakha 

r I gfiambu 

, jjai or Jimdar . 
(glhambu Dialects) 
Baling 
Balall 

Sangjpang 

fohorong 

Bambichhong 

Waling 

ChUngtang . 
Bung chhenhung 
Bungmati 

Rodong or Ohamli ng 
! fftchhereng 
Kuhing 
f hulling 
Chaurasga 
/ haling 

yayo or 


980 

J S,09 9 

«u 

■*,761 

1,485 

1,585 

200 

66,885 

100 

24,045 

1,250 

4 1,490 


589 

22,098 


89 

85,108 

505 

423 

23,402 

1,087 

3,066 

56,342 


Nearly all the speakers of these 
angles have their homes 
in Nepal. I he figure given 
represent o* ly the speakers 
found { n British Territory. 
Up* languages are, however, all 
Survey 6 ^ in pages of the 


These are nU spoken in Nepal, 
and no figures for them are 
available. They are, however, 
all described in the pages of the 
Survey. 
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Serial 

No. 


108 

109 

110 


Name of Language 


or Dialect, 


Survey Estimates (1891). 


IviisOitda r 
Bhvarmi * 

That sy it * * 

Unspecified * 

Non." P ronomi nali zed- Himalayan 

Group. 


Number oe Speakers. 


Remarks. 


According to Census, 1921. 


100,256 


•283 

100,537 

5,211 


Ill 

Riming - 

36,848 

38,512 

112 

Mur mi 

5,356 

4,132 

113 

Sun war • 

16,979 

20,536 

in 

Magari • 

5,979 

10,134 

115 

116 

117 

Newari • 

Newark Proper ■ 

Pudhl, Palin , or Pain 

5,979 

34,894 

20,569 

118 i 

Rong or Lepcha * 

649 

119 

Kami • 


m 

120 

Man j hi .»•*”* 

200 

271 

121 



36,910 

80,482 i 


North Assam Branch 

■ 

20 

71 

122 

| 

Aka or Hrnsso • 

170 

13,317 

123 

Ah or * * * 

35,510 

65,289 

121 

Miri . * * # ‘ ’ 

990 

959 

125 

Dafla . 

220 

846 

126 

Mislimi • 

Assam-Burmese Branch * 

1,543,655 

618,659 

11,438,266 

715,696 


Bara or Bodo Group , 

272,231 

271.61& 

127 

BM, Bodo, or Plains Kacbari 

175,390 

" . . . 

128 

Bodo Proper - 

93,977 

... 

129 

Meek - 

40,160 

10,383 

130 

Lalung . ■ 

18,681 

11,040 

131 

Dlnm-sa or Hills Kachan- 

15,931 

... 

132 

Standard * * 

2,750 

... 

133 

Ijojai . * 

139,763 

216,117 

134 

Garo - 

55,400 


135 

Ackik or Standard . 

88,000 

• t • 

136 

Ah eng . 

15,000 


137 

Mong, Ming, or Kuohn 

20,000 

... 

138 

\ Awl . 

1,500 

... 

135 

) | Gldhoh ■ 

500 

... 

14( 

) j Ddlu . 

500 

... 

14: 

L Ruga . • 

8,863 

... 


Unspecified • 

10,300 

16/185 

14: 

2 Koch 

1,100 

... 

143 j Rarigaya » 

1,100 

> 

141 1 Satpariya * * . 

1,100 

) 


The classification of this language 
is doubtful. See Vol. IH» rt. 
i, p. 408. . _ . 

Given the general term of Kirauti. 


No estimates for this language 
were returned for the Survey. 
The Census figures for 1891 
were 7,481. As in the preced- 
ing group nearly all the 
speakers of the languages of 
this group have their homes 
in Nepal, and the figures 
given represent only those 
found in British Territory. 


Che classification of Efim! and 
MinjM is doubtful. See Survey, 
Vol. Ill, Pfc. i, P. 178. 


Except in the ease oi jam. 
all the speakers of these languages 
live outside settled British 
Territory. Hence the smau 
numbers recorded. 


Most of the speakers of the languages 
of this Branch lire In Burma, a 
nr evince which was not subject to 
the operations of the Survey. 
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APPENDIX I, 


Serial 

No. 

Name of Language or Dialect. 

Number 01 

Survey Estimates (1891). 

* Speakers. 

According to Census, 1921 


Unspecified . 

4,500 


148 

f Babha . 

31,370 

22,515 

149 

' Edngddnid . 

30,370 

... 

150 

M ait arid or Matrai 

1,000 


151 

| Tipura or Mrung ... - 

105,850 

163,720 

152 

Chutiya .... . 

304 

4,113 

153 

| Moran . . . . 

t 

... 

1 


i 

j Naga Group 

292,799 

338,634 


! Western Naga Sub-Group 

68,930 

88,264 

154 

j 

All garni ...... 

35,410 

43,050 

155 

Tengimd . . . . 

26,900 

... 

156 

Bznnd ..... 

1,430 

. • . 

157 

Keli end ..... 

6,490 

« • * 

158 

Ndli or Mima ... 

59 

... 

159 

Sema ...... 

26,400 

34,883 

160 

Simi ...... 

. . . 


161 

ZJiimomi . 

»• 1 

... 

162 

Rengma or Unza . 

5,500 

5,103 

163 

Vnzd ...... 

2,750 

* • * 

164 

Mdyi ...... 

2,750 

... 

165 

Kezliama . ..... 

1,620 

5,228 


Central Naga Sub-Group 

38,000 

48,554 

166 

Ao or Hatigorria .... 

15,500 

30,142 

167 

Chungli or Zungi .... 

9,300 


168 

Mongsen 

6,200 

'■ 

169 

Lhota or Tsontsii . 

22,000 

18,412 

170 

Tengsa Naga ..... 

? 


171 

Tliukumi ..... 

? 


172 

Yackumi . 

? 



Eastern Nagel Sub-Group 

10,000 


173 

Angwanku or Table ng 

} 

( 

174 

Tamlu or Ckingmegnu . . 

5,000 

1 ::: 

175 

B&npara . 

1 

/* 

176 ; 

' | 

; Mutonia ...... 

1 

}■ 1,600 

A ... 

177 

Mokongia, Borduaria or Paniduaria 

i 

j 

! 

i 

178 

Namsangia , 

1,870 


179 

Chang or Mojung .... 

? 


180 

AssiringiS . 4 , # 

? 


181 

Moskang . . . . 

? 


182 

Skangge . . 

? 



Naga-Bodo Sttb- Group . 

36,353 

27,109 

183 

Empeo or Kackclia Naga 

10,280 

9,959 

184 

Inzemi , 

* i « 




K EM ARKS. 


The Survey estimate is probably too- 
attuhi, | 

Tins language has apparently died' 
out, but it is dealt with i'n the 
Survey. 


i 


I') These two dialects are referred to 
I £. in the Survey, but no separate 
f figures for them were obtain- 
J able. 


In the Survey column, the number 
of speakers given for the Sub- 
Group does nut agree with the 
total of the number of speakers 
given for each separate language.. 

»r languages spoken outside 
settled British 'territory it was 
impassible even approximately to 
estimate the number of speakers. 
This fact has been allowed for 
in giving the figures for the 
Sub-Group, which should be 
considered ae a very low esti- 
mate of the total number of 
speakers— probably t oo low. 

These three languages are spoken 
beyond the frontier. See the 
preceding note. -They are 
all briefly described in the Sur- 
vey. 


In the Survey column, the number 
of speakers given for the Sub- 
Group does not agree with the 
total of the number of speakers 
given for each separate language. 
For languages spoken outside 
settled British Territory it was 
impossible even approximately 
to estimate the number of 
speakers. This fact has been 
allowed for in giving the figures • 
for the Sub-Group. 


These four languages are all really 
trans-frontier forms of speech. 
See the preceding note. One 
estimate gives the number of 
speakers of Chang as about 
0,500, but its value is doubtful. 
Ail four are dealt with in the 
.■ Survey.- . 


The Survey includes Mikir in this- 
Sub-Group, but later information 
leads mo to class it in the Naga- 
Kuki Sub-Group. 
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Serial 

No. 


187 

188 

189 

190 

191 

192 
19*3 

m 

195 

196 

197 

198 

199 

200 
.201 
202 


203 

204 

205 
•205a 


Name of Laugnogo or Dialect. 


206 

207 

208 

209 

210 
211 


Kabul or Kapwi 

Khoirao > 

jfiaga-K'Uhi Sub- Group . 

Mikir * 

Standard 
Bhoi Mikir 
Jmri . 

Ban gk hang 

Sopvomfi or Mao Nags 
Mar am * 

MiyfingkhSng . 

Kwoireng or liyang . 

Tangkhul 

Ta ng kind 'Proper 
P ha dang 
K hinged 
Muring 

Nag a UncJ etssccl 

Kaehin Group 

Kaebin . 

Ckinr/ paw - 

Singpko * 

Other* 1 - 

Kuki-Chin Group 
Meithei Sub-Group 
Manipuri, Meithei, Katie, or Poiina 

Northern Chin Sub- Group 

Thado • * * *■ 

Khovgzdii • 

Langi'ang * 

Jang Mien * 

Saining - 

Unspecified 


Nttmbbb oe Speakebs. 


212 

213 

214 | 

215 

216 

217 

218 
219 


Sokte . 

Siyiu * 

Ralte 

Paite . 

Centred Chin Sub-Group 
Shunkla or Tashon 
tShunkla Proper 
Zakao or Yahow 
Lai * 


39,215 

2,000 

24,550 


urvey Estimates (1891). Acc 

ording to Census, 1921. 

11,073 

15,647 

15,000 

1,503 

139,516 

152,266 

89 ; 516 

109,123 Ef ; 

77,986 


10,080 

... 

725 

... 

725 

i 

10,000 

13,096 i N 

2,500 

3,522 1 

5,000 

... 

5,000 

... 

■26,000 

24,170 

25,000 

24,170 

500 

... 

500 

«•% 

1,500 

2,355 

22,441 

1,920 

151,193 

, 1,920 

151,196 

I 

| 

' 150,896 

1,920 



300 

567,625 

796,314 

240,637 

342,645 

■240,837 


60,345 

83,033 

31,4.37 

33,258 

20,000 


5,500 

... 

5,403 

... 

534 

1 

9,005 

30,633 

1,770 

3,143 

18,133 

5,539 

10,460 

? 

107,604 

i 141,668. 

41,211 

. 20,754 

. 


Remarks. 


the inclusion, of Mikir 


this Sub-Group were eensusru 
1891, so that the Survey estimates 
are very Tough. SopvomS (1M) 
is closely allied to Kezh&ma 
(165), and may with equal pro- 
priety he put into the Western 
Nag a Sub-Group. 


\ The Survey estimates for these 
r two dialects are very douhtlui. 


'he great majority i i,ub 
of the languages of this Group b * 
long to Burma which was not 
lubfeot to the operation' of the 
Survey. Tire speakers of the Sing- 
pho dialect, however, belong to 


Assam. 


Many of the languages of this Group 
aTfi spoken only m Burma, 
Province was not subject to the 
operations of the Survey . More- 
over in the case of languages 
Zflt with in the Survey, the 
many discrepancies between the 
figures of the Survey and tho*e of 
the 1921 Cevsus are explained by 
the fact that in tie Census a very 
large number of 
entered ns ‘ Unolassed. see Bn 

classed Kuki-Chm below. 


In Manipur, 

In the Naga Kills. 

In North CaehaT, hut the number 
of speakers ie unknown. 

In Cachar Plains. 

In Sylbet. 

_ fiomvp «5 include 8,664 

^speakers Olathe Kamhow dialect. 


’SffiS St SSSi r & 

unknown. 

Census figures include 3,150, shown 
as Hualngo. 


10,045 

43,731 


The difference between the Survey 
me a u r*/v«Bi,R figures is probably 
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appendix i. 


Serial 

No. 


Name of Language or Dialect. 


Unspecified 
143 ; Rabha 

149 Mcmgdcmid 

150 M ait arid or Matrai 

151 | Tipura or Mining 

152 | Chutiya 

153 | Moran 


Number or Speakers, 


Survey Estimates ( 1891 ). 


Naga Group 

Western Ndgd Sub- Group 


i 

54 J Angami . 

J-55 | Tengimd 

156 | Dzund . 

If 

>7 Kelt end 

15 

00 

b* 

tsT* 

5n 

15 

9 Sema 

16 

0 fiimi 

16 

• J Zhimomi 

162 J Rengma or Uoza 

16S 

J Vnzd .... 

164 

i Magi . a 

165 

! Kezhama . 

| Central Naga Sub-Group 

166 

! Ao or Hatigorria 

167 

| Chungli or Zungi 

168 

Mongsen 

169 

Lhota or Tsontsti 

170 

Tengsa Naga 

171 

Thukumi 

172 

Yaehumi . 

' | 

Eastern Ndgd Sub-Group 

173 

Angwanbu or Tableno- 

O * # \ 

174 

Tamlu or Ckingmegnu . | 

175 

Banpara . . . 

Mutoaia , 

176 

177 j 

Ivlohongia, Borduaria or Panidnaria 

278 r 

Namsangia 

179 

Chang or Mojung 

180 

Assiringia 

181 

Moshang 


182 


Siangge , 

Ndgd-Bodo Sub-Group 

Empeo or Kachclia Naga 
Inzemi , 


10,000 

5,000 

1,600 

3,870 


? 

? 

? 

? 


36,353 

10,280 


4,500 

81,870 

80,870 

1,000 

105,850 

304 

292,799 

68,980 

35,410 

26,900 

1,430 

6,490 

59 

26,400 


5,500 

2,750 

2,750 

1,620 

38.000 

15,500 

9,800 

6,200 

22.000 


According to Census, 1921 .; 


ItEMAliKS. 


22,545 


263,720 

4,113 

3 

338,634 

88,264 

43,050 


T sm a li! TVCJ ' estimate is probably too- 


34,883 


§ 


5,103 


T |"° dia,pete referred to 
a the Survey, bat no separate 

able 1 ' 0 " f ° r thCm ffere ®M»in- 


5,228 

48,554 

30,142 


18,412 


27,109 

9,959 


1,1 f h ° *", rTO y column, the number 
ol k oa kers given /„r the Sub- 

jjSi'JP, l, 00 * 11,14 a ® ree with 4I »e 

total of the number of speakers 
given for each separate language., 
'il, ! u W a K* 8 spoken outside 
settled British '1 erritory it was 
irnposaible even approximately to 

Th ? inim * )or °f speakers, 
i. nis met 1ms been allowed for 
™ , Sjving the figures for the 
Sub-Group, which should be 
considered as a very low esti- 
mate of (he total number of 
speakers — probably too low. 

These three languages are spoken 
beyond the frontier. See the 
preceding note. .They are 
all briefly described in the Sur- 
vey. 


In tlic Survey column, the number 
of speakers given for the Sob- 
R^oup does not agree with the 
total of the number of speakers 
given for each separate language, 
•^r languages spoken outside 
settled British Territory it was 
impossible even approximately 
to estimate the number of 
speakers . This fact has been 
allowed for in giving the figures 
for the Sub-Group. 


These four languages are all really 
trans-frontier forms of speech, 
bee the preceding note. One 
estimate gives the number of 
speakers of Chang as about 
0,500, but its value is doubtful. 
All four are dealt with in the 
burvey. 


lh ® £ l ™y includes Mikir in this 
Sub-Group, but later information 
leads mo to class it in the Nlga- 
Kuki Sub-Group. 
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rial 

No. 


Nnmc of Lai^uaare or Pialocf,. 


Survey Esfcimatc-s (1891). 


187 

188 

189 

190 

191 

192 

193 

194 

195 

196 

197 

198 

199 
300 
.201 
202 


Kabul or Kajnvl 
Kboirao 

Ndgd-Kulci Sub- Gi 
Mikir 


Number op Speakers. 


According to Census, 1921. 


Standard 
Bhoi Mikir 
Arnri 

Rengkhafttj 

Sop vo mi! or Mao 
Mat am 

Mivangkliang . 

Kwoiveng or .Inyang • 

Tangkhul 

TmijkJml Proper 
Phadmg 
Kkangoi 
Muring 

j Nag a Undated 

| Kuchin Group 

I 

303 Kaebin 

204 Chin g paw 

205 tjingpho 

205« Others 1 

Kuki-Ohin Group 
Meithei Sub-Group 
■206 | Mauipuri, Meithei, Ka&e, or Poona 

Northern Chin Sub- Gt oup 

•207 Thaclo 

208 K hong mi 

209 Laughing 

210 Jang shen 

211 Saining 
Unspecified 

212 Sokte 
•213 Siyin 

214 j Ralte 

215 Paite • • * 

Central Chin Sub-Group 

316 Shunkla or Tashon 
217 Shunkla Proper 

.218 Zahao or Jahow 

219 Lai • 


11,073 


Remarks. 


107,604 

41,215 

39,215 

2,000 

•24,550 


15,647 


Kabui and KhoirSo were nGt eensused 
in 1891, so that the Survey esti- 
mates are very rough. 


J. O , U U 

19,516 

152,266 

89,516 

109,123 Ee j 

77,9S6 

... 

10,080 

... 

725 

... 

725 

... i 

10,000 

13,096 i N 

2,500 

3,522 

5,000 

! 

5,000 

1 

26,000 

24,170 

25,000 

24,170 

500 

1 

500 


1,500 

2,355 

1,920 

22,M1 

151,193 

1,1)20 

151,196 

i 

150,896 

1,920 

« •* 

300 

567,625 

796,314 

240,637 

342,645 

240,637 

342,645 

60,345 

83,033 

31,437 


20,000 

... 

5,500 


5,403 

. ' * • ■ 

534 

... 

9,005 

30,633 

1,770 

3,H8 

18,133 

5,539 

9 

10.46C 


Fone of the remaining languageb 
this Sub-Group were eensused m 
1S91. so that the Survev estimates 
are very rough. Sopvoma (194) 
is closely allied to KezhfimS 
(165), and may with equal pro- 
priety he pul into the Western 
Nags Sub-Group. 


141,668 

20,754 

10,709 

10,045 

4 , 3.731 


I The Snvvey estimates lot these 

f two dialects are very doubtful. 


The great majority of the speakers 
of the languages of this Group h - 
long to Burma wh-eh was not 
STibiect to the operation* of the 
Survey. The speakers of the Smg- 
pho dialect, however, belong to 
Assam. 


Many of the languages of this Group 
are spoke., only in Burma, »hieh 
Province was not subject to me 
operations of the Boi’ev • M°re- 
over, in the case of languages 
Tpfllt with in the Survey, the 
tn;my discrepancies hetween the 
figures of the Survey and tho^e of 

Srear^TJncLsM/ See • 9u- 

cjassed Kuki-Chin telow. 


I ln Manipur. 

In the Naga Hills. 

In North Caehar, hut the uumher 

of speakers is unknown. 

In Caehar Plains. 

In Sylhet. 

^rersoWKaiCvliaier 


15 numbot oT speakers waf then 
unknown. 


Census figures include 3,150, shown 
as Hualngo. 


The difference he^rera 1 the Survey 
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j 

j Number of Speakers. 

1 

! T7^ 7. i 

| Survey Estimates (1S91). According to Census, 1921. 

• — 


Remark^ 


Lakher , Mara , or Tlongsai 
Others 1 and Unspecified 
Lusliei or Dulien 
Faunal . 


226 

F genie 

227 

Banjoul 

228 

Panthu 


Gld-Kuki Sub-Grc 

229 

HrangkhoL, Bangkhdl, 

2 30 

Erdngkhol Proper 

231 ; 

| Fete 

232 | 

Hallam 

233 

Hal lam, Proper { 

231 ; 

Khelma 

235 

Sakdjaii or Shekasip 

236 

Bangrong 


Aimol . 

^ Chiru 

^ Kollireng or Eolren 

0 Korn 

1 Kyau or Chaw , 

2 Hmar # 

* Chote 

* Muntuk . 

Kara m 

* - « 

Purura 

Anal 

Hi roi- Lamgang 
Vaiphei 

Southern Chin Sub-Group 

Chimne 

Welaung . „ 

Chinbok 

Yindu 

; Chin bon . . ■ ’ 

Taungita 

.a. h yang or Sho 

hwOanvl ; Ehwe-myi, or Kumi 

Ann 

M^hang 

Vnolassed KuM-Ohin 
Euki (Unspecified) 

Chin Unelassed 2 and (Unspecified) 

Burma Group 


1,100 

1,600 

40,539 


800 

500 

48,814 

8,450 

7,820 

630 - 

26,848 

26,533 


95,599 

14,626 


212 

6 The name ‘ Kara ’ ia ■ 

the Survey, ^ Sivea in 

41,055 

77,180 ' Ih tor S Zllu Sn ne ^ those 

soparato dialects are Sakuowu? 119 


26,245 


en ^isrrafs^- 


38/ I x he Survey estimates for the remain- 
ing language of this Sab-Groua 

1 f)7 7 admittedly very rough and 

i 1 their correctness is doubtful. 

800 The name « Koirong/ also given in 
the Survey and adopted in the 

2 85 5 Census of 1911, is incorrect. The 

two name is Kolhreng. 


The spelling “Hmfir 1 
correct than ‘MliSr.* 


750 

1,132 

750 

3,065 

750 

741 

• 

2,882 

110,225 

85,206 


Kot described in the Survey. 

Most of the languages of this Sub- 
Group belong to Burma, a Pro- 
vince which was not subject to the 
operations of the Survey. Many, 
however, are discussed in the Sur- 
vey, although the number of their 
speakers was unknown. For the 
others, the classification of the 
Census has been followed. 


105 

683 

6,253 

107 

27,346 

712 

0 

167,517 
25,052 
142,465. I 


5 S?. £ n rTe y %t* res ni ' e toIcen from 

the Burma Census of 1891. Except- 
' W they include all 

of ..the Sub-Group, who - 
were then all connoted in Burma 
fIJ! 10 general name of Chin or 
(Aralcanese) Khyang. About 100 
i ^o/engs are recorded in the Survey 
Tracts*^ ^ Chittagong Hill 


the linguistic survey and the cencus of 1921. 
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___ 


Number or Speakers. 

Serial 

So.' 

Name of Language or Dialect* ^ 

irvey Estimates (1891). Ac 

cording to Census, 1921. 

— 



16,570 

262 I 

jashi * 


20,577 ' 

263 5 

fliiru 

17,991 

22,907 

264 I 

llru 

; 

8,423,256 

266 ] 

3urmose ■ 

44,661 

304,549 

266 J 

Arakanese * 

22,532 

267 

raungyo 


55,007 

268 

[nfha • • 


72,955 

269 

Danu • * * 


131,748 

270 

ravovan . 


9,052 

271 

Chaungtha * 


250,018 

272 

Yanbye ■•*'** 


422 

272a 

Others 1 


75,686 i 


Lolo-M.os‘o Group • 


769 

273 

Lolo . 


22,742 

274 | 

Mo-s‘o 


13,152 

275 j 

Lisu 

j 

34,265 

276' 

Aka • 


3,676 

277 

Kwi • 


1,082 

27 7 » 

Others 3 • • ' * 

.... 

25,145 


Sale (Taii) Group • 


... 

278 

Lui . 


••• 

279 ! 

Andro-Scirgmai ■ 


f 

1 ■ 

■ 

280 

C haird ■ • • 

. . • ' | ‘ '■ 

18,594 

281 

Katin • 


4,915 

282 

Daingnet ■ • 


1,022 

288 

Ganan • 


614 

284 

Sale or Thet . 

53,073,261 

64,128,052 


Dravidiati Family 

30,940,550 

37,285,594 


Dravida Group - 

15,272,856 

18,779,577 

285 

286 

287 

Tamil 

Standard and Unspecified 
. Korava . 

15,207,256 

! | 55,116 

■t ■ .. ■ T 

288 

Yerukala * 

1,614 

... 

289 

Irula * 


, 

290 

i K a 8uv a < 

8,281 

) 

291 

Kadkaill 

261 

) 

m 

} BurganM 

5,425,975 

J 7,497,638 

29; 

j Malay a lam 

5,423,89* 

2 

2Q< 

j, Standard and Unspecified 

2,58 : 

1 

29! 

5 )' erava 

9,710,83 

% | 10,374,204 

j ' 

29' 

6 Kan arose . 

i), 666, 16 

Q ! % m * 

° j 

29 

7 Standard 

80,65 

iff 1 

. 29 

8 Baraga 

' | 10,36 

)9 

29 

19 Kurumba or Kurumvdn ■ 

I 8,61 

14 


Be marks. 


The 


'dealt with in the Survey, 
classification is that of the Census 
of 1921, for which I am not respon- 
sible. I have adhered to it merely 
for convenience of reference 


Spelt * AKna ' m craze 
Burma, Ft, I, Vol. I» p,£ 


This language is mentioned by two 
writers as spoken in Manipur .but 
no information has been obtainable 
regarding it. See Survey, Yol. IIU 
Part iii, p. 43. 


Most of the languages of this 
Family, -at least, tbe most rapot 
taut ones,— belong to Southern 
India, a tract which was not 
subiect to the operations of the 
lurvey. The Survey, however, for 
tie sake of completeness gives the 

figures for each tagbag 'for the 
whole of India, utilmng . the ie- 
+nrns of the Census oi 1891, cor 
rected in details of dialects by 
local reports. 
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Number 01 ? Speakers. 


Serial 

So. 

Name of Language or Dialect. 

1 

! Survey Estimates (1891] 

. According to Census, 1921 

203 

Toda, ...» 



736 

603 

304 

Kota . • . 

• 

* 

1,201 

1,198 


Intermediate Group 

$ 

© 

2,180,858 

8,056,598 

305 

Kuril kh or Orao 



503,980 

865,722 

306 

Mai bar .... 

• 


tut 

344 

307 

Mai to or Maler . 



12,801 

65,964 

308 

Kui, Kandhi, or Kbond 



318,59:1 

483,668 

309 

Kola mi .... 

» 


23,295 

23,989 

310 

Kolam Proper 

• 


28,100 


311 

BJnli of Baum 



? 

... 

312 

, Naikl .... 



195 

... 

313 

Gondi .... 

» 


1,322,190 

1,616,913 

314 

Standard « 

$ 


1, 147, 180 

. . . 

*15 

Gaily, .... 



2,033 

. . . 

316 

Koi .... 



51,127 

• • . 

.317 

Maria, . 



104,340 

... 

iUS 

Parjl 


• 

17,387 

, , , 

| 

Unspecified 



123 


i 

Andhra Language . 


« 

19,783,901 

23,601,492 

•319 

Telug'u . . . . 



39,783,901 

23,601,492 

320 

Standard and Unspecified 



19 , 735,840 

1 

321 

I( dm fan 



3,827 

i 

322 

Sdlewdn 


• 

3,660 

. . . 

323 

Golan , . • 



25 

1 

: 

324 

Beradfi . * 



1,250 

j 

325 

Fadarl 



27,099 


326 

KdmatJn 



12,200 


327 

Ddsarl 



? 



North- Western Language 



165,500 

184,368 

328 

Brahui .... 

0 


365,500 

] 84,308 


S emi- D r a vidian Hybrids 

* 

9 

2,452 


329 

Ladbadi 


• 

2,122 


330 

Bharia ... 

/ 


330 

... 


Indo-European Family 

m 

© 

231,874,403 

232,852,817 


Aryan Sub-Family 

a 

ft 

231,874,403 

232,852,817 


Eranian Branch 

4 

4 

4,617,890 

1,987,943 


Persian Group 

• 

ft 

. 

7,579 

6,268 

j 

331 

Psrsiau . 


• 

m, 579 

6,268 

332 

JDehwdrl . , # 



7,579 

6,268 

333 ! 

Mastung Sub-Dialect * 



? 


334 

Kalat Sub-Dialect 



P 


335 

Kira.nl Sub-Dialect . • 


. j 

? 


336 | 

j BadakAsM 


T 

j 

1 



Remarks, 


This language was discovered after 
the Survey had been finished for 

bis Group ft is probably corrupt 

Kurulih (No. 806). See Vol. TV 
p. 4i0. * 

Many speakers of this language 
belong to the Madras Presidency 
which was not subject to the* 
operations of the Survey. 


’or this Branch no trustworthy 
figures were available from the 
Census of 3 bill. The Survey 
figures are accordingly based on 
those of the Census of 1911. But, 
even from this, few dialect figures 
can be obtained. 

a the pages of the Survey, this 
Bravcri and the Indo-Aryan 
Branch are s'yled, on a i arrower 
view, ‘ Families/ not * Branches/ 
In those pages, the general 
question of the relationshi p of t he 
languages discussed to the wider 
Indo-European Family did not 
arise. ■ 
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Serial 

Ho. 

Nimio of Language or Dialect, 


Afghanis tan- Baluchistan Sub- 

Group ..... 

337 

Pashto . • - 

• 

338 

North- Eastern Dialect 


339 

Standard of Peshawar 


340 

Boner Bub- Dialect . 

• 

341 

Yosufziu Sub-Dialect 


342 

Swat Sub-Dialect 


343 

Bajaur Sub- Dialect. . 


344 

(xbikai Sub* Dialect 


345 

AtYidi Sub- Dialect 


346 

Chbaehhl Pashto 


347 

Bangash Sub-Dialect 


348 

South- Western, Dialect 


349 

Standard of Bairn u . 


350 

Khalak Sab-Dialect . 


351 

Bannuehi 

' 

353 

Mar wat Sub-Dialect 

. 

353 

Wazln . * • 


354 

Standard of Kandahar 


355 

Kakari 


36G 

Ln ni . 


357 

Siitrilnl 


358 

Mandokhel Sub" Dialect 


359 

Tan no or Chalgarl . 



Unspecified Dialect 



Dili mated number of speakers 
British Terntor//. 

outside 

360 

Orm uri or Barg is tu 


361 

; Balochi . 


362 

I Western Dialect 


363 

j Makram (Keelu) 


364 

Makrani (Panjgfxn) 


365 

| Eastern Dialect 


366 

Standard (of Dera Ghazi .Khan and Jacob- 
j . abad). 

367 

1 Standard (of North Baluchistan) 

A : ■ 

368 

Kamam 

* • 

369 

Mixed Dialects (of Las Bela, 
Babawalpur). 

Sind, and 


Unspecified Dialect 

m * 


Gludchah Sub-Group . 

*- . * 

370 

Wakju 


371 

Shighm . ... 


372 

Sarlkoll 

# f 

373 

Ishkashmi 

* * 

374 

Ishkashmi Proper 

• • 

375 

SanglicM 

• 


Number op Speakers. 


Survey Estimates (1891). 


According to Census, 1921. 


4,610,311 


1,981,675 


Eemarks. 


3,905,725 

806,974 

? 

P 


1,496,267 


The Survey figures include an esti* 
mated number of 2,359,000 persons 
who speak the language outside 
British Territory. The numerous 
Sub- Dialects are described in the 
Survey, but no figures are availa- 
ble for them. 


? 

? 

P 


P 


? 

? 


P 

676,402 

? 

? 

p 


P 

? 

? 

? 


P 


P 

P 

P 


63,349 

2 , 359,000 


704,586 

324,899 


? 

? 


376,822 

125,510 

105,522 

? 

145,790 

2,865 




485,408 


This language is spoken outside 
settled British Territory. 

The Survey figures include a number 
of 20O,OnO estimated speakers of 
the Western Dialect outsioe 
British Territory. 


All the languages of this Suh-Group 
are spoken outside British Terri- 
tory, except the Yiidghs dialect, 
which is spoken in Chitrai. jNo 

i fnn or nr rtf 
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Seri 

Xo. 

Xame of Language or Dialect. 

37 

Dardic or Pisacha Branch 

Kafir Group . ... 

9 Bashg’ali . 

3S( 

) Wai-ala . 

381 

WasT-veri or Verou 

382 

AshtuDd . 

383 

K# la ska- P asked Sub-Grvoup 
Kalasha 

384 

' Gawar-bati or Narsati 

335 

Pashai, Laghmani, or Dehgani 

386 

Eastern Dialect 

387 

Western Dialect 

388 

1)11,1 

3S9 

Tirahi 

390 

Kliowar Group 

Khowar, Chitr&li, or Arniya 

391 

Dard Group . 

Sliina . 

392 

Gilgiti 

393 

Aston 

394 

Childsi 

395 

Gurezi 

396 I 

Eras Dialect 

397 

Brokpa of JDah-Eanu, 

39S 

i 

North- W estern Dialect 

399 | J 

Kashmiri 

400 j 

Standard 

401. j 

Kashtaw&ri 

402 

M ix ed Dialerts 

403 

Poguli 

404 : 

j 

Sirajl of Do da 

405 | 

Eambani 

.406 J 

Eiasi Dialects 

!■/ 

. j •; 

Unspecified 

407 j K 

^ohisfcani 

408 ! 

Gam or BashgAarik 

409 ; 

Torn ah or Torwal-ak 

410 : 

Chilis 

411 : 

Maiya 

432 j 

Kill -Du ben Jib . # j 

418 1 

ivoli-Palus , 

-ill j 

Seo-Bankar „ 

Indo-Aryan Branch . . , [ 

Sanskrit . 

j Outer Sub-Branch . . j 


jSTitmbee op Speakers. 

— 1 

Survey Estimates (18 

91). According to Census, ]{ 

JOJ [ iiEMAKKS. 

w 1 

1,195,90 

? 

1 ? ' 

12 1,304,31 

5$ Except for Kashmiri, the 1921 Gone 

ffir nre described ‘"‘hi 

? 


? 



? 



t 


1 

? 

, 

1 

j 

? 



*3 


! 

1 

? 

p 

! 

| 

P 

p 


? 


1 

? 


1 

1 

? 

121 

i 

? 

121 


1,195,902 

1,304,198 



28,482 


f 

p 


P 

p 


? 

3? 


? 

f j 


? 

p 

• , ^ . I 


P 


p 

P 


1,195,902 

1,268,854. i 

? ul A e >\ figures differ from 

1,039,964 

/ 

those of the Census, owing to 
classification of some 


of the Mixed Dialects. 

7,464 

P 

. i 


43,316 

/ ( 


8,158 

? | 


14,732 

? ! 


2,174 

1 

? i 


20,252 

? j 


103,158 

? 

■ p | 

' i 


t >,862 


f 

: 9 : ’ 


f * 

9 


P 

■ ■ i 

p 


? 

p 


? 

P 

p 


? 


? 

P 


226,060,611 

229,560,555 



358 

117,778,342 I 123,328,825 
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Serial 

Name of Language or Dialect, 

No. 


417 

Standard of Shahpur 

418 

J atki • 

419 

Panjabi » 

420 

Jahgli • * 

421 

Cliinawar! * 

422 

Niswanl * 

428 

Kachlm * 

424 

Bardi Boll • • * 

425 

Jatatardi B511 

426 

Militant ... * 

427 

MQlt ani Proper 

428 

Hindld, or Jatki, of Dera Ghazi Kban 

429 

Siraiki Hindki of Sind 

,430, 431 

Khetrdm and Jafirl 

432 

Th all or Jatki 

433 

North-Western Dialect, or Hindlcd 

434 

Standard * 

435 

Tinttuli * 

436 

North-Eastern Dialects * 

437 

a. 'Pdthwftri • 

,438, 439 

Palulri (including Phundl) 

440 

ChibhS.li • . v * 

441 

Punch lu * * 

442 

l. Dialect of Western Salt Range 

443 

AwSnk&n • 

444 

GhSbi - 

Unspecified Dialects 

445 

Sind hi * * # . # 

446 

Vicholl • 

447 

Siraiki Sindhl • 

448 

Thar ell . 

449 

Ldsl . 

450 

Ldrl • 

451 

KachchU 

452 

Kachchbl Proper . 

453 

Kayastbi • 

454 

Bbatia • 

Unspecified • 

Southern Group 

465 

Marathi 

456 

Standard or DeSi 

457 

Konkan Standard 

458 

Par'bM • • 

459 

1 Ko]i * 

46C 

\ Kiri&tlv */ 

461 

- • 

■litfl 

i Ag B ri 


Nttmbbb of Speakebs. 


Survey Estimates (1891). 


According to Census, 1921. 


Resiabks. 


447.000 
459,219 

4S,Q38 

30,687 

73,479 

9,432 

17,972 

275.000 

147.000 

2 , 176,983 

1,709,838 

362,270 

104,875 

14,581 

759,210 

881,425 

827,000 

54,425 

1,752,756 

684,362 

87,777 

521,388 

220,069 

25,000 

123,901 

90,308 


3,069,470 j 
1,375,686 | 
1,112,926 ' 

42,613 

40,000 

491,214 

484,714 

500 

6,000 

7,031 

18,011,948 

18,011,948 

6 , 193,083 

2,350*817 

160,000 

189,186 

25,500 

368,000 

22,826 


2 , 342,954 


428,802 

423,802 


2 , 885,508 

3,871,708 


This is a mixture of Sindh and 
and the 204 , 7 ^ speakers 
are recorded under Ra 3 asfcha.nl 
(MSrwayi) (No, 713), 


18,797,881 

18,797,831 
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Number oe Speakers, 

Serial 

No. 

i Name of Language or Dialect. 

Survey Estimates (1891). 

According to Census* 1 9£ 


Dardic or Pisacha Branch 

1,195,902 

1,304,319 


Kafir Group • . . 

? 

... 

379 

Bash^ali . 

? 


3S0 

Wai-ala ...... 

9 


381 

WasT-veri or Verou . . 

? 


382 

Ashkund ..... 

? 



Kaldshd- Fashed Sub-Group . 

? 

. . . 

388 

K alasha . . . 

? 


384 

G a war-fa at i or Narsati 

? 

. . . 

3S5 

Pashai, Laghmani. or Dehgani 

A 


386 

Eastern Dialect .... 

? 

? 

387 

Western Dialect 

f 

? 

388 

Dili . .... 

? 

. » . 

389 

Tirahi 

? 



Kho war Group ... 

? 

121 

390 

Khowar. Ghitrall, or Army a 

? 

121 


Darcl Group .... 

1,195,902 

1,304,198 

391 

Shiiia . . 

9 

28,482 

392 

Gil git z ..... 

f 

p 

393 

Aston . . . 

? 

P 

394 

Chilasi . < « . 

? 

0 

393 

Gurezi . . " , 

? 

f 

396 | 

Dr as Dialect 

? 

t 

397 

Brokpd of Ddh-ITa nu 

9 

? 

39S 

North-Western Dialect 


? 

399 | 

Kashmiri . ... 

1,195,902 

1,368,854. 

400 i 

, i 

Standard . . 

1 , 089,964 

? 

401 ; 

Kashtawdrl . . , 

7,464 

? 

402 

Mixed Dialerts . 

45,316 

? 

403 

Poguli . . . 

8,158 

? 

404 

Siraji of Do da 

14,732 

? 

405 

Rambani . . . ... 

2,174 

p 

406 | 

Riasi Dialects , , , 

20,252 

? 

'' i 

Unspecified . . 

103,158 

? 

407 ( 

Kohistani , 

? 

6,862 

40S 

Gdrioi or Basfigji arik 

r 


409 1 

Torwah or Torwdl&h 

? 

'? 

410 1 

Chilis . . . ... 

f 

p 

.411 | 

Maiya . 

? 

•2 

412 

lull -Du ben Jib . , , : 

? 

P 

413 

Ivoll-Palus ' , , . , ; 

V 

O 

414 j 

Seo-Bankar . . . , ; 

p ; 

? 

... i ' 

G 

Indo- Aryan Branch * . j 

■Sanskrit . . * . . j 

226,060,611 

229,560,555 

356 

123,328,825 


Outer Sub~Branch * - , j 

117,778,342 


North-' Western Group . . j 

1 0,162.25-1 



Remarks 


Except for Kashmiri, the 1921 Census 
returns for nil the languages of 
this Branch are incomplete. No 
figures were originally available 
for the Survey. The Survey figures 
for Kashmiri are based on those of 
the 1911 Census. Nearly all the 
languages are described in the 
Survey. 


The Survey figures differ from 
those of the Census, owing to 
difference cf classification of some 
of the Mixed Dialects. 


4 t T ;«vl» £ =■ ' ' - ' ■ ' Trr 
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Serial 

No. 


417 

418 

419 

420 

421 

422 

423 

424 

425 

426 

427 

428 
429 

, 430 , 481 

432 

433 

434 

435 

436 

437 

, 438,439 | 

440 j 

441 
4.42 
443 
•444 

445 

446 

447 

448 

449 

450 

451 

452 

453 
,454 


455 

456 

457 

458 

459 

460 

461 


Name of Language or Dialect. 


Standard of Shahpor 
J at Id 
Panjabi 

J ahgll 
China war! 

Niswani 
Ivacliliri 
Bard! Boll 
Jatatard! Boll 
Militant 

Mtllts.nl Proper 
llm did, or JatfcS, of Dera Ghazi Khan 
Siraiki Hindkl of Sind 
Khelrdm and Jdfirl 
Thall or Jatkl 

North-Western Dialect , or Hindko 
Standard * 

Tinftull * 

North-Eastern Dialects 
a , Pdthw&ri * 

FaliSp (including Ilh&ncli) 

Chib hall 
Punch Id 

h. Dialect of Western Salt Range 
Aw5.nkS.rl . * * 

GhSbl • * 

Unspecified Dialects 
Sindh! * 

Vicholl 

Siraiki Svndhl 
Thar ell * 

Ldsl • * 

Lari • 

KachcJihl * * 

Kachcbhl Proper 
Ivayasthl 
Bhatla 
Unspecified 

Southern Group 

Marathi 

Standard or DUi 
Kon’kan Standard 
Par*bhl 
K511 » 

Kiristlv 
K>*n‘bi 


.Number, of Speakers. 


Survey Estimates (1891). 


According to Census, 1921. 


447.000 
459,219 

48,038 

30,687 

73,479 

9,432 

17,972 

275.000 

147.000 

2 , 176,983 

1 , 709,838 

362,270 

104,876 

14,581 

759,210 

881,425 

827,000 

51,425 

1 , 752,756 

684,362 

87,777 

521,338 

220,069 

25,000 

123,901 

90,308 

3,069,470 

1 , 375,686 

1 , 112,926 


42,613 

40,000 

491,214 

484,714 

500 

6,000 

7,031 

18,011,948 

18,011,943 

6 , 193,083 

2 , 850,817 

160,000 

189,186 

25,500 


368,000 

22.826 


Remarks. 


2 , 342,954 


423,802 

423,802 


2 , 885,508 

3,371,708 


This is a mixture of Sindh and 

M*rwa«, and the 204,7^ speaheis 

aTe recorded under RSjasthS-nl 
(Marwari) (No. 713). 


18,797,881 

18,797,831 
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Serial 

No. 


Name o£ Language or Dialect. 


Number of Speakers. 


Surrey Estimates (1891). 


Sangamesvad 
Bankotl 
Ghati 

Maoli . # 

Ivatkari or Xathodl . 

Yarli 

* • s 

Vad a val 
Phnd a gl 
Samvedi 

Dialect of Merar, the Central Provinces, 
and the Nizam’s Dominions . 

Yarhadi or Berari 
Nagpuri 


Dhan a gari 

DzarpI 

Govaii 

Kdsbti 

Xumbliari , 

Kim a bau 

Mabari 

Marheti 

NatakSnl 

k atia 

Broken dialects 


Hal*bi 

f • 

104,971 

Bhunjia 

. 

2,000 

Nahari 


482 

Hamad f 

. 

3,743 


494 

Kdnkanl 

495 

Standard 

496 

Hu flali 

497 

Daldl 

498 

J 

Chitpavani 


Unspecified 


Unspecified of Hyderabad 


499 

500 

501 


502 

503 

504 

505 


506 

507 

508 

509 

510 


Marafki Unspecified 
Singhalese , 

Standard 
JSdahl . 

Eastern Group 

Oriya 

Standard 

Mixed Dialects of the North 
Bhairi 
Unspecified 
Bihari 

* 

Maitkili 

Standard 

Southern Standard . 


5ifl at.ra 


1,332,800 

1,787 

2,000 

36.000 

76.700 

92.000 
3,500 

1.000 

2.700 

7 , 677,482 


2,084,023 

1,823,475 

1,800 

5,000 

2,650 

2,900 

4,500 

110,150 

19,000 


180 

18,700 

111,196 


3,493,858 

1 , 565,891 

683,650 

90.000 
23,500 

69.000 
699,241 

325,225 


89,604,143 

9,042,525 

8 , 352,228 

582,798 

17,387 

90,112 

37,180,782 

10 , 263,357 

1,946,800 

2,300,000 


According to Census, 192] 


R.I8MAEKS. 


406,808 


18 , 387,586 

3,437 


The difference between the Census 
figures and those of the Survey is 
due to differences in the classifi- 
eation ofthe many sub-dialects 
of Konkan Standard. The Survey 
also includes 560,000 speakers in 
Portuguese India not included 
m the Census returns. 


Includes 560,000 speakers in* 
Portuguese India. 


61,171,923 

10,143,165 


This language did not fall within, 
the scope of the Survey, 


7,331 


In the Census of 1921 nearly air 
speakers of Bihari and Eastern 
Hind lwere returned as speaking 
Hindi.* If we adopt the system 
of calculation followed on p. 335* 
of the Census Report of 1911, and 
take 35 per cent, of the total of 
the Census figures for Bihari. East- 
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- — 

Numbee of Speakees. 

Remaees. 

Serial 

No. 

Name of Language or Dialect. 

. 

Survey Estimates (1891). A 

ccording to Census* 1921. 

513 

Clihika-chliiki . 

1,719,781 

... 


514 

Western . • • • 

1,783,495 



515 

JolahS Boll . • * * * 

Unspecified . 

337,000 

873,981 

••• 


516 

Magahi • 

6,504,817 

... 


.517 

Standard . .... 

5,926,103 



518 

Eastern . .... 

Unspecified . 

313,864 

264,850 

... 


519 

Bhojpurl ..... 

30,413,608 



-520 

Southern Standard .... 

4,324,293 

1 


521 

522 

523 

524 

Northern Standard .... 

Saran Dialect . . 1,504,500 

Gorakhpur! • . 1,307,500 

Sanvaria . - • 3,353,151 

6,165,151 



525 

Western . . . . • 

3,939,500 

... 


526 

Nagpuria ... 

594,257 



527 

Madhesl . 

1,714,036 

... 


•'528 

Tharu Bhojpurl .... 

Unspecified . * . * 

39,700 

3,635,671 

... 


529 

Bengali . 

4] .,933,284 

49,294,099 


-530 

Central or Standard 

8,443,996 

... 


531 

Western « 

3,967,641 

... 


532 

Standard . 

3,888,846 

; . 


533 

Sarsld . * * 

48,127 

... 


“534 

Kharia-thar . 

2,298 



535 

Paharia-thar .... 

462 


Oil p. 99 of Vol. V, Pt. i of tl 

: 536 

Mai Pahayia .... 

27,908 

... 

Survey the figures (12,801) givt 
for this language are a mistake. 

537 

South- Western • 


... 


538 

Northern ...» 

6,108,553 

... 


. 539 

'540 

541 

Standard .... * 

Kdcla . . . * 

Siripuria 

5,439,930 

65,000 

603,623 

3,509,171 

3,461,736 

47,435 

16,910,651 



542 

543 

,544 

Raj bang . 

Standard. . • • 

Bahe ...» 

... 


:,545 

:546 

Eastern * 

Standard . * 

15,999,430 

5,000 

... 


.547 

Haijong . * 

906,221 

... 


:548 

'549 

650 

551 

-552 

553 

.554 

Sylhettia • <■ ■ • ‘ 

South-Eastern * 

Standard • 

Cliakma • 

Unspecified . • 

Assamese 

Standard . 

Western . • * * ' 

2,310,784 

2,290,784 

20,000 

335,986 

1, 447,552 

859,950 

543,500 

23,500 

1,7*7,323 


655 

556 

May mg ■ 

Jharwa • 

9,000 

n cno 

... 
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Serial 
X o. 


Kame of Language or Dialect. 


Eastern Hindi , * . 

Awodhlj Kdwll, or Bmswdrl , 
Bag hell ; BagheUcka nd% or Riwai 
Standard 


582 

583 

584 
585' 

586 

587 

588 

589 

590 

591 

592 

593 
’ 594 

595 

596 

597 . 

598 

599 

600 
601 
602 

603 

604 


Broken Dialects of the West 
TirhSri , , 

4 Bundeii 9 . 

Gab ora 
Jurar 

Banaphari , 

Broken Dialects of the South 
Mararl 
Powari 
Humbhari 

Ojki 

Clihattugarhl \ laria , or KhaltdJil 
Chhattiggayhi Proper , * 
Surgujia . 

Broken Dialects 


225,700 

236,200 

243,400 

114,500 

5,000 


52,700 

43,000 

30 

100 


Sadr i Iiorwa 
Baigam , 
Binjhwari 
Kalahga 
Bhulla 

Inner Sub-Branch 


4,000 

7,100 

9,662 

600 

13,560 


Central Group 

Western Hindi 


Hindosfanx 

Vernacular Hindustani 
Literary HindostSni 
Urdu 
Hindi 

’ * . . • 

Dakhini Hindostani or Musalmani 
Bang arii, etc . 

Bangaru Proper 
Jatu „ ( * 

Hariani or Deswali 
JBraj BhoMa or Antariedl 
Standard 

Standard Proper , 

J Sdobati 
Sikarwari . 
hi orfch-Wi est era 
Southern 

Southern Dialect Proper 
Pafigi or Ka-kachhft-ki Boll 
Difgar-w5r5 

Nalimal 

DafigbliSn 
TT •- 


4,203,469 

140.000 

127.000 


652,003 

504,436 

108,766 

81,216 

80,363 


NtTMBEB OF SSKkSSnS. 


Surrey Estimates ( 1891 ). According 


24,511,647 

16,143,548 

4,612,756 

3,692,126 


824,800 


95,830 


3,755,343 

3,335,875 

384,546 

34,922 


33 , 770,622 

81,665,821 

38,013,928 


16 ,633, 169 
5.282,733 
7,696,264 


8 >654, 172 

2 , 165, 784 

875,535 

'732,296 

567,953 

7 , 864,274 f 

4,470,469 


1.967,021 

1.426,784 


* to Census, 1921. 


1,399,528 


Remarks. 


In the Census of 1921 nearly all 
speakers of BihSri and K 

? Hin I ai W - 6 re T r f 6 t ' lrD j a as Waktag 
. I f we adopt the system 
p*; nIafcl0: n followed on p. 335 JJf 
tsL C 9 % SaS BepoH of 1911 and 
IfhfJL per c ® nt - of the total 
of the Census figures for Bihar! 
Eastern Hindi, and Western = 
we find that the number of 
speakers of Eastern Hindi was- 

approximately 22, 567, 882. 


739 , 166,945 

137,249,408 


96,714,369 


In the Census of 1921 nearly att 
speakers of Bihar! and Eastern 
Hindi were returned as speaking 
Hindi. If we adopt the system 
t i atl0n followed on p. 335 
of the Census Eeport of 1911 and 
take 42 per cent, of the total of 
the Census figures for BihkrL 
Eastern Hindi, and Western Hindi, 
we nna that the number of speak- 
ers of Western Hindi was approx-- 
imately 41,210,916. 
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Serial 

No. 


607 

608 

609 

610 
611 
612 

613 

614 

615 

616 

617 

618 

619 

620 
621 
622 
628 

624 

625 

626 

627 

628 

629 

630 

631 

632 

633 

634 

635 

636 
637, 638 

639 

640 

641 

642 

643 


645 

646 

647 

648 

649 

650 

651 

652 


Name of Language or Dialect, 


Mixed Dialects 

Kanauji of Cawnpore 
Tirh&ri of Cawnpore 
Kanauji of East Hardoi 
Bunde.lt or BundeUchandl 
Standard 
Pawari 

Lodh&nti or Bathdra 
K hat Ola 

Mixed Dialects of the North-East 
Banapharl . 

Kupdri 
Nibhattsl 

Bhadauri or Towargarhi 
Broken Dialects of the South 
Lodhi 


1,090,000 

40,000 

150,000. 


Chhiudwara BundSli 

4 Baghell 1 . 

35,000 

* Bundeli ’ 

83,500 

PowSri 

3,000 

Giioli . 

16,093 

Eaghdbansi . 

3,114 

Kir an 

4,750 

Others 

43 


335,400 

11,000 

10,200 


18,600 

145,500 


Number op Speakers. 


Survey Estimates (1891). 


According to Census, 1921. 


Ivoshti ‘Dialects . 

Kurabhar Dialects 
Nagpnn Hindi • 

Panjabi * 

Standard 

Majlu # 

Jullundur Ddabl 

Doahl Proper 

Kahlmi or Bilaspuri, and 
Hoshiarpur Pahap . 

Powadlii . * ' . 

Pachhadi, Bathi, Jand, or Naili 
Malwal, Jang all, or Jatkl . 
Bhattiani 

E&tM of Bikaner . 

4 Bag?i 1 of Eazilka 
Bathanrl of Eerozepore . 
Panjabi merging into Lahnda 
JDogra or J)ogrl 
Dogra Proper 
Kandiali 
Kahgra Dialect 
Bhat;eali . * 

Unspecified 

Gujarati . * • y * 

O-t J . > 


14,692 

4,980 

105,900 


2,051,448 

207,321 


22,000 

56.000 

88.000 


1,280,000 


6,869,201 

8,519,729 

353.500 

145.500 
891,200 
356,600 


1,313,000 

289,672 


12,762,639 

11,180,611 

2,807,628 

2,258,769 


1,397,146 

38,990 

2,130,054 

116,000 


2,432,024 

1,229,227 

568,727 

10,000 

636,500 

14,000 

352,801 

10,646,227 


Remabes. 


16,233,596 

14 } 795 t 309 


The difference between : the figures 
of the Survey and those of the 
Census Is due to the fact that the 
latter include many speakers oi 
Lahnda. See Lahhdi, above 
(No. 415), 


418,678 


1 , 019,609 

9,551,992 


The difference between the figures- 
of the Survey and those of the 
Census is probably due to the 
KangrS Dialect being included m 
the latter as a form of Standard 
Panjabi. 


According to the Survey, ahe number 
of speakers of Gujarati in 
countries of which it was the 

• 1 n oto AXQ 
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1 


j Nttmbeb op Seeakebs. 

- 

Serial 

I Name of Lansrnaffe or Dialect. 

Survey Estimates (1891) 


Remakes. 

No. 



According to Census, 1921 


656 

Gama dm 

# * 

? 

« « a 


657 

SurHl . 

ft 9 

? 

u ft ft 


Ci 

OX 

GO 

AncmHd or Bhdiheld 

• ft 

? 

ft ft • 


659 

Dialect of Eastern Broach 

a ft 

? 

ft ft ft 


660 

Par si Gujarati 

« » 

? 

* • ft 


661 

Char otarl 

• ■ 

? 

e.. 


662 

Pdtidarl . « 

a 

? 

... 


663 

Fadodarl . 

> » 

? 

• • • 


664 

Gdmadid of AJmedahad 

• ft 

? 

... 


665 

Pattanl 

a 

? 

»« • 


666 

KdtJdydwddl , 


2,596,000 

... 


■667 

Jlmlawadi 

• 

437,000 



668 

Sorathi 


733,000 

... 


669 

Haladi . . . 


770,000 

... 


670 

Gob il wadi 


631,000 



•671 

Unspecified . 

• • 

25,000 



672 

F/iordsdl 

t c 

10,150 



673 

Khdr a wd 


? 



674 

Pat a nnli 

ft a 

5,800 


The Survey figures refer only to the 
speakers found in the Bombay 
Presidency. 

675 

Kakari , . , 

• « 

122 


676 

Tdrlmnki or Gkisddl 

ft • 

1,669 




Unspecified Dialects 

ft # 

1,330,977 

... 


*677 

Bhiii . . . ; . 

* : • 

2,691,701 

1,855,617 

The difference between the Survey 
figures and those of the Census is 
due to variation in classification. 
In regard to many dialects it is 

678 

Bhlll or Bhilodl 

• # 

1,163,872 


679 

A/iirl .... 


30,500 


impossible to decide definitely 
whether they belong to Bhlll, to 




• ft. 

Gujarati, or to Rajasthani. The 

680 

Anarya or Pahddl . 

Bdori 

* •• 

43,500 

• ft. 

classification of the Survey has 
been made with some care, and 
is most likely the more correct. 

6BJ 

• « 

43,000 

ft ft ft 

682 

Barel .... 

• • 

1.000 

ft ft ft 


683 

Chdranl , . # 


1,200 



684 

Chddh a rl 

• • 

121,258 

ft ft ft 


685 

Dehawall ... 

* ft 

45,000 



'686 

Dhodia - . , 

• * 

60,000 



*687 

Dubll . . • * 

* ft 

14,050 



688 

GdmHl • 

■ " .. • ■ 

48,715 



•689 

Girdsid 

• < 

90,700 



690 

Hahurd . 

• . 

950 



•691 

Koh&ani 

• • 

232,613 



692 

Kotall .... 


40,000 



693 

Mag a rl , . . 


44,500 



694 

Mdwchl 


30,000 



695 

Ndharl or Bdglanl . 


13,000 



696 

Ndik a dl . 

» 

12,100 



697 

698 

Norl .... 

Panchdll 


? 


The figures of the Census of 1001 

• 

560 


were 346. The number of speakers 
was not recorded for th i Survey 


,700 

Pdr u dhl {5,410) and Tdkanhdrl 

(3,238) 

8,648 

] 

or in the Census of 1021. 

Par a dhi and TakankArl are really 

701 

Paw a rl 

# ft 

OK nnr\ 


thejsann 1 language, as snokA« w 
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Name of Language or Dialect. 


Number op Speakers. 

- Estimates (1891). According to Census, 1921. 


Remarks. 


JRdth a vl 

Siyalgw'% 

Khandesi 
Standard 
Kun a bdu 
I)mgl . 
JRangari 
j Rajasthani 
Mwnoorl 
Stu ndard 
Eastern 


Marwarl-Plui^dliari 

GofawC 1 . 

Ajmer Dialect * 

Mcrwara Dialect . 

MSwayl 
IV] erw&ti 
Sarwlfi 
Khnirap! * 

Southern 

Godwilyi 

Sirdhl 

Standard * ‘ * 

Abu L5k-kl Boll 
S^th-kl Boil 
DeoyawStl 
M nr w si?! - Guja rati 
“■Western 
Tball 

Mixvv&ri-Sindh! • 

I)hat*ln 

Northern * • 

Bikaner! 

Shekhftw&ti 

Bagrl 

Central Eastern Rajasthani 

Jaipur! 

Standard * 

Tdr&wati » * * 

Kathaira • 

Chauras! * 

Nagarchal . 

Rajawatl • 

KishangatM . 


49,300 

15.000 
208,700 

17.000 
1,387,100 

64,500 

15.000 
228,264 


147,000 

179,300 

171,300 


86,000 

65,270 

480,900 

131,960 

72,789 


543,770 
488,017 
327,359 ' 


790,231 

342,554 

127,957 

182,133 

71,575 

173,449 


525,375 
1,253,066 
817,73 6 
400,000 
31,700 

3,630 

16,298,260 

6,088,389 

1,691,160 

1,974,864 


477,570 


685,649 


1,359,146 \ 


2,907,200 

1,687,899 


m o 0 70 The remarks made ag&mst Bhdi 
aloyA . & (Nf>. 677) opph also here. It is 

certain that many speakers ot 
this language escaped enumer- 
* ation as such at the Census. 


_ „ r n |v,p Census, some speakers of this - - 

1^680^56^ 1 /auguage^are recorded as speak- 

ing Hindi. 


116,700 

111,500 
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Serial 

No* 


Name of Language or Dialect. 


753 

754 

755 
750 

757 

758 


750 

760 

761 

762 

763 

764 

765 

766 

767 

768 
760 

770 

771 

772 

773 

774 

775 

776 

777 

778 

779 

780 


781 

782 

783 

784 

785 

786 


! 

Norik-Eastem Rajasthani 

Hewatl 
Standard 
Eathi 

Nahera Mewat! 

Kather Mewati 
Unspecified 
Ahinvati or Hirwati 
Malvi # 

Mai vi Proper or A bin 
Eangri or Raj-wan , 

Sondwarl 
Mixed Dialects 
Hcshangabad Dialect 
Dlidlewari 
Bhoyari 
Katijai 
Pat"vi 

Nbnddl 

Banjari or lahhani 

Labbani of Pan jab and Gujarat . 

Other Banjari , 

Naked , 

Bahrupia 

G-ujarl 

Oujuri of Hazara 
Ajir! of Hazara 
Kashmir Gujurl 
Uujari of the Plains 
V oi specified JDzalects 

Pahari Group 

Eastern Paharl, Khas-knra, or Naipali 
Standard 
Ralpd . 

Central P atari . t 
Kumanni 


Number of Speakers. 


Survey Estimates (1891)jAccording to Census, 1921. 


253, S00 

222,200 

169.300 

193.300 
282,554 


126,523 

119.000 

11,000 

18.000 
200 




787 

788 


789 

790 


791 

792 


Ktasparjiya . 

Phaldakotiya 


793 

794 


795 

796 


Pachhai 
Bau-Chaubhaisi 
-Rau-Chaabbrnsi Proper 
Standard of Naini Tal 
Chhafeatiya 
Ramgarhiya 
BSzari 

• « 

Bhabari of fiampnr 


797 

198 


’99 


Kumaiyf 

Ciaugarkbiya 


6,375 

18,047 

25,800 

• 3,957 

• 2,000 


Gangola 
n*_ 


1 , 570,099 

1,121,154 


448,945 

4 , 850,507 


} 


3,872,228 


203,556 

274,723 


474,777 

158,500 

23,733 

131,855 

40 


5,872 


297,673 

25,619 


252,692 

19,362 

451,115 


2,304,801 


148,721 

143,721 


1,107,612 

436,788 

75,930 

20,908 

95,750 

56,679 


300 

37,696 

37,210 

37.724 


1,917,537 


originally available for 
nlet* J£I e 7 were altogether ineom- 
3 W?age not been 

Th? lU * the Censas of 1891. 
hnot ? re A d & ares here given are 
based on those of the Census of 
A 11 .dialects mentioned 
are dealt with in the Survey, 


-79,715 Tl1 ® num ber of speakers of this 

_ i tuFS**! ix i Britis b India neeessa- 

279 71% fIZ,7 ueltlla . tes - Most .of them are 
t&yflO ^Porary immigrants or Gorkh 5 


3,853 


| The Census figures are certainly in- 
£o rrec -J* Numerous speakers must 
Hind' 66X1 returned as spiking 
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Serial 

No. 


801 

802 

803 

804 

805 


Kamo of Language or Dialect, 


Askoti 
Sir§li 
Joharl 
Garhwal'l 

SriimgariyS • 

RstM or wall . 

OVV * 

807 LohbyS 

808 DasattlyS. 

gQ 9 Radhani 

BXO MSjh-Kumaiyt 

811 Nagpariyft . 

812 Salem 

818 Tehri or Gai)gapariy& 

814 Western Pahari 

815 Jaunsarl 

816 Sirmaun 

817 Dhartlo 

818 Gin pan 

819 j Bissau 

820 Bagkat'l 

821 Kiuthatt 

822 Kimball Proper 

823 Hand mi 

824 Simla Sirs# . 

825 Bar&ri 

826 S6rftch6li 

827 Kimi 

828 Kocln 

829 Satlaj Group . 

830 §6doela 

831 Outer SirSrji 

832 Kulu Group 

833 Kuiui v,* 

834 Inner Siraji * 

835 Sainji 

836 Mandi Group * 

837 Mandeali 

838 Chhota Bahghali 

839 Mar,AeaK Pahsp or Mandi Sir&fi 

840 Suketl * 

841 Chamba Group 

842 Chameali 

843 Gadl or Bharmauri 

844 Churahl • 

845 PahgwSji 

846 Bhaclrawah Group 

847 Bhadrawahl . 

848 Bhalesl 

849 Padaxi . 


Number or >pbaeers. 


Survey Estimates (1891). 


According to Census, 1921 


n 


10,964 
12,481 
7,419 
670,824 
12,01 >8 
63,057 
9,748 
17,022 
14,103 
33,011 
51,831 
229,758 
240,281 
853,468 
47,437 
124,562 
82,739 
24,364 
17,459 

22,195 
188,763 
43,577 
50,211 
•28,833 
7,894 
2,428 
3,938 
51,882 
38,893 

18,893 
20,000 
84,631 

54,080 
20,551 
10,000 

212,184 

150,000 

10,000 

52,184 

109,286 

63,338 
14,946 
27,301 
3,701 

25,517 

20,977 
4,540 jj 


Bbmabks. 


1,633,915 


427,702 


126,793 


237,934 


( 


139,262 


The Survey ®gwes of 

based oil the pcpjj t ‘ Tte twogU b- 

sequent ' The 


702,224 
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Name of Language or Dialect. 


Number. of Speakers. 

Survey Estimates (1891) .[According to Census, 1921. 


Remarks, 


| Unclassed Languages . 

850 ! Burushaski or Khajuna 

851 | Standard of Hunza-Nagar 

852 | W arshifooar or Biltum of Ydmi 

85S | Andamanese 

! * * * 

854 Gipsy Languages 

855 Belddrl 

856 Bhdmil 


Gdrddz 

Gulgulia 

Kanjarl 

Ejichbandhi 

Kolhdtl 


Mach a r id 
Malar 

My an wale or Marl 

Natl 

Odkl 

Penrf/iarl 

Qasdl . 


101,671 


101., 671 

5,140 

14 , 
18,500 j 


Language not returned 


11,534 
2,814 
1,250 
2,700 
51,550 
' 25 


15,598 

and their nnmheHs uutaow^S 

language and its diaWK,. ; T . he 

tions are described in the Surll™' 
580 Not dealt with in the Survey. 

15.018 Tt , 

These aie mostly secret languages 
J nd ». as such, their numbers X 
hard] y obtained with any accu- 
racy by the ordinary operations of 
a census. The Survev S !! 01 
the result of local inqufrief. 68 are 
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Serial 


Appendix I A.— Details of Languages and Dialects. - 

- — | number op languages and dialects. 


Name of Language or Dialect 


According to Sfetey. 


According- to Census, 1921. 


No. 


1,2 


Languages. 


Austric Family 
Austro-Nesian Sub-Family 
Malay Group 

Austro- Asiatic Sub-Family 
Mon-Khmer Branch 

Mon -Khmer Group 


Dialects. 


7 


14 



Languages. 


18 

2 

2 

16 

10 

1 

1 


Dialects. 


11 


11 


3 


4 


:5 

*6 


7 a 


•8 


13 


14 

26 

-27 

28 

:29 

-30 


31 


Mon 

Palaung-Wa Group 
Palaung • 

Wa 

Yanglam . 

Danaw 

Others 

Khasl Group . 

Kbasi 

Nicobar Group 
Nicobarese 
Munda Branch 

Kherwan 

Kurku 

Kbaria 

Juang 

Savara 

Gadaba . 

Karen Family 

i Karen 



42 


43 


44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 
'51 
52 


Man Family. 

Yao . 

Miao or Hmong . 

Tibeto-Chinese Family 
Siamese-Chinese Sub-Family 

Tai Group ■ 

Lao , * * * ; * 

Siamese . * * 

Lii * 

Khun . 

Da, ye « 

Shan . • 

Ahom .. • * 

Rhamt! < 

Tibeto-Burman Sub-Family 


116 

3 

3 


86 

4 

4 





1 

1 

124 

7 

7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

117 

20 


IS 

6 
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Serial 

No. 


number op languages and dialects: 


Kauie of Language or Dialect. 


72 

Pronomiiiab'zed 
Western Suh-G\ 
Manchati or Pafcm 

n 

Cbamba La hull 

74 

Eunan 

75 

Ranglox, Gondla, or 

76 

Kanashx . 

77 

Kanauri . 

78 

Rangkas 

79 

Darmiya 

80 

ChaudangsT 

81 

Byangsi 

82 

Janggali 

1 

Bastern Sub- Grot 

88 

Dhimal 

84 

Thami 

85 

Lxuibu 

86 

Yakha 

.87 I 1 

Khambu . 

88 | 

t 

Rax or Jirnda 

106 

Yayu or Hay 

107 

Chepang 

108 i 

Kusunda 

109 1 

Bhramu 

110 "1 

fhaksya . 


111 

112 

113 

114 

115 
118 

119 

120 
121 

122 

123 

124 

125 

126 


127 


Non-Pronominalized Himalayan Group 
Gurunu* 

Murmi 
Sunwar 
Magari * 

Newarl 

Kong or Lepeha 
Kami 
Manjhi 
Toto 

North Assam Branch 
Aba or Hrusso 
Abor 
Miri 
Dafla 

Alishmi . , 

Assam-Burmese Branch 
or Bodo Group 

"R&rS m * -»»_ , 


According ! 

ro Sfevby. 

| Accoebijst s^o^Cessus^I92l 

Languages. 

Dialects. 

Languages. 

Dialects. 

22 

16 

10 



1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

11 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9 

1 

1 

1 

1 


I 

1 

1 

I 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

76 

9 


16 


16 


4 


1 

6 

l 

1 

1 

1 

1 

l 


SI 

15 


9 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

*» 

J. 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

92 

9 
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No. 


NTT M BEE OP LANGUAGES AND DIALECTS. 

vr,. „ ,-.P T.wtio-nftirG oi* Dialect. 

Acooehing to Suevex. ^ 

LCCOBDING TO CENSUS, 1921. 

jn ame ox o * 

Languages. 

Dialects. 

Languages. 

Dialects. 

131 

DIma-sa or Hills Kachan . 

1 

1 

1 

6 

i 

i 

... 

134 

Gat'd 

1 

■5 1 

i 


142 

Koch 

1 

j 

% j 

i 

... 

148 

Rabha . • 

X 

1 


i 

.. t 

151 

Tipura or Mrung • 

i 

1 


i 

• *<* 

152 

Chutiya • 

1 


i 

•• 

153 

Moran •••**’ 

29 

18 

14 

* it 


Naga Group . 


o 

4 

... 


Western Ndga Sub- Group ■ 

4 

1 

o, 

4 

1 

... 

, 154, 

Angami • 

1 

2 

1 

..... 

159 

Sema - * 

1 

2 

1 

’ * % > 

162 

Rengma or UnzS. • 

1 


1 


165 

Kezhama - ' 


2 

3 

» *• 


Central Ndga Sub-Group 

0 

1 

2 

1 

a « « 

166 

Ao or Hatigorria • 

** 1 

1 


l 


169 

Lhota or Tsontsu ■ 

1 




170 

Tengsa Nag& . - 

1 



»»• 

171 

Thokumi 

i 

• • • 


i«r 

172 

Yachumi 

I , i 


: ... 

. ... . 


Eastern Ndga, Sub-Group 

i u 

l 



• * * 

178 

Angw&nku or l 1 ableng 

l 


— 

* • 

174 

Tamlu or Chiugmegnu 

l 


... 

I - - 

175 

Ban para • 

l 


... 

* 

176 

Mutonia • 

l 


* . . ' 

-*• . 

177 

Mobongia, Borduarift, or Pamduarm 

l 




178 

i Namsangia • 

l 


... 


17S 

i Chang or Mojung • 

l 


... 

* * • 

m 

j Atsiringia • 

l 

• • t 

••• 

* # 

is; 

l Moshang • 

l 

It • 



18! 

l Shangge • 

3 

3 

8 

1 • 


IV dgd- Bodo Sub-Group • 

1 

3 

1 

1 

18 

3 , Empeo or Kacheha Naga 

1 


1 

... 

18 

7 Kabui or Kapwi > 

. 1 

... 

l 


18 

3 Klioirao . • 

7 

5 

5 

... 


Ndgd-KuH Sub-Group 

1 

3 

1 

... 

1? 

Mikir * * 

l 


1 



)4 Sopvoma or Mao Naga 

l 

. * • 

1 

i 

U 

)5 Maram * 

' 1 

... 

*<* 

v* a 

U 

)6 Mijangkhang * * ’ 

l 

so a 

... 


11 

97 Kwoireug or Liyang . 

1 

2 

1 

... 

1 

98 Tangkhul * • f 

l 


1 

i 

2 

02 Mario g 

1 

1 

.9 

■ 






1 o 

1 


1 

1 
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• Serial 

No. 

- - — — — — “ “ " 

NUMBER OF LANGUAGES AND DIALECTS. 

i — 

Name of Language or Dialect. 

Accobding to Survey. 

According to Census, 1921. 


Languages. 

Dialects. 

Languages. 

Dialects. 

— - 

— — : 



i 


262 ' 

Liaski ' 



i 

- 

263 

Mam • 

1 


i 


264 

Mm • • • ‘ 



i 1 


285 

Burmese * - * * 

i 

} 

] 

... 

266 

Arabanese * 


j 

t 

i 

] 


267 

Taungyo * * * - * 


... j 

i 


268 

Tntha . • * ’ 


... j 

i 

i ! 


269 

Danu * * 


i 

1 


270 

Tavoyan . ’ 


... 

l 


271 

Chaungtha • • " 



1 

f 

272 

Yanbye • ■ • j ‘ 



3 

i ^ 

272a 

Others • * • * i 



11 

'* 


Lolo-Mos e o Group . • j • 



1 

4 

273 

Lolo . * * ‘ 



1 


274 

Mo-s'o . 



1 

. ** 

275 

Lisu • 



1 

t .- r .. 

276 

Aka • ■ * ; ' 



1 


277 

Kwi 

1 



6 


277a 

Others . • • ; 

1 

2 

4 

. . . 


Sale (Liii) Group . • • 

i 

2 


- 

278 

Lui * * * * | * ■ 



1 


281 

Kadu * 



•1 


282 

Daingnet * * * • 



1 

... 

283 

Ganatx . 



1 


284 

Sak or Ehet * * * 

16 

23 

15 

... 


Dravidian Family • 

7 

10 

7 

... 


Dravida Group • 

1 

6 

1 


285 

Tamil * ■ • 

1 

1 

l 

... 

293 

Malayalam * 

l 

3 

1 


296 

Kanarese • 

1 

... 

l 

... 

301 

Kodagu or Coorgi 

1 

... 

l 


302 

Tula * 

l 

... 

l 


303 

Tod a . * * 

1 

... 

1 


304 

, Kota * 

5 

6 

6 

... 


Intermediate Group * 

1 

... 

1 


m 

> Karukh or Orao 


... 

1 

... 

30( 

5 Malhar • • 

1 

... 

1 

i 

!,"■ 

30- 

i Malto or Maler • 

l 


4 1 


305 

3 Kui, Kandlu, or Kbond 

1 

j 2 

1 


30' 

9 KolamI 

• 1 

4 

1 


31 

3 Gondi . 

1 

7 

1 



Andhra Language • 

1 

• 

7 

1 

i 

s 1 

\ 

! 




APPENDIX I-A. 


NUMBER OF 


cemi ! 
No. j 


Kame of Language or Dialect, 


j Meithei Sub-Group 

206 | Manipur!, Meithei, Katie, or Ponna 

Northern Ghin Sub-Group . 

207 Thado ..... 

212 Sokte 

* • 9 , 

213 Siyin . 

214 Ralte . 

215 Paite 

1 * 4 * 

i Gout veil Ohm Sub m Group « 

216 Shunkla or Tashon 
219 Lai 

224 Lnsbei or Dnlien 

2 27 Panjogi 

228 Pankhu 

Old Kuhi Sub-Group . 

89 Hrangkhol, RangfehSl, or Hrangohal 
f* Hallam .... 

^ Langrong* , 

W Aimol 
Chiru .■ ■ 

13 Kolhreng or Kolren . 

0 Korn . 

1 Kj^aii or Chaw . 

• Hmar ... 

• Chofce 

* * * • 

• j Miintuk . 

• * « . 

Karum 
Purum 
Anal . . 

Hiroi-Lamarano* 

o ■ o * * , 

Vaiphei • . 

Southern Chin Sub-Group 

Chinme . 

Welaung . 

Chinbok , 

• 9 * 

Yindu 
Chinbon . 

Taung^ . 

Kbyang or Sho 
Khami, Khweymi, or Knmi 


M^harisr 

o 


Burma Group 


According to Sue vex*. 


Languages. 


According to Census, ; 


Dialects, Languages. Dialects. 
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• Serial 

No. 



NUMBER OF LANGUAGES AND DIALECTS. 

Nan\o of Language or Dialect-. 

According to Survey. 

According to Census, 192' 


Languages. 

Dialects. 

Languages, j 

Dialects. 

~ 

— * ■ 




1 


262 

Ltasiii * 




1 • 

- 

263 

Manx - 

1 



1 


264 

Mru 



; 

i s 


265 

Burmese . • • * - ’ i 

1 


| 

1 j 


266 

Arakanese • * “ 




1 1 


267 

Taungyo • * • * 



I 

l 

1 


268 

Tnflw. • 



i 

i 

1 , 


260 

Dami . * 



1 

1 i 


270 

Tavoyan . 

© * * 


1 

1 

i 


271 

Chaungtha 




i 


272 

Yanbye • • • | ‘ ; 




8 

} 

272a 

Others » * * ! 




■ • 

11 

1 


Lolo-Mos'o Group . • ; • 

m • • 



1 

*' 

273 

Lolo • • • • ! ' * 




1 


274 

Mo-s f o ..•••** 




1 

* « 

275 

Lisu • 




1 


276 

Aka * * # * 




1 


277 

Ivwi .•••!••’ 

| 




6 


277a 

Others • • • ; ' 

... 

i 

2 


• 4 

.. 


Sale (Lui) Group 

1 

2 

'■ 

* • • 

.. 

278 

Lui 




1 


281 

Kadu . 




1 


282 

Daingnet • • * \ ' 




1 

• • 

283 

Ganan 




1 


284 

Sale or Tfcet • • * 

16 

23 

15 

. . 


Dravidian Family • 

7 

10 

7 



Dravida Group • 

l 

6 

1 


285 

Tamil . 

l 

1 

l 

• 

293 

Malay alam • 

1 

< 


1 

■ 

296 

. * 

Kanarese • 

l 

. . « 


l 

* 

301 

Kodagu or Coorgi • 

l 

, , . 


l 


302 

Tulu 

l 

... 


l 

; ; * 

303 

Toda • > • 

l 



l 


304 

, Kota . • * ' * ’ ‘ 

5 

( 

r* 

0 

6 

:• 


Intermediate Group 

1 

... 


1 


m 

> Kurukh or Orao 


. • • 


1 

• 

30( 

- Malhar . 

1 

... 


1 


30- 

J Malto or Maler . • ; 

l 

1 


1 


80S 

3 ICui., KandhI, or Kbond 

1 

1 

2 

1 


30 

$ O 

9 Kolaml . • • 

■ 1 


4 

1 1 


31 

3 Gondi • 

1 


7 

1 1 



Andhra Language . 

1 

• 


7 

! M 
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APPENDIX I-A. 


number of languages and dialects' 


Serial 

No, 


329 

330 


Name of Language or Dialect;. 


Semi-Dra vidian Hybrids 

Ladhadi 

Bharia 


331 


Indo-European Family 
Aryan Sub-Family 
Eranian Branch 
Persian Group 
Persian 


337 

360 

361 


Eastern Group .... 

Afghanistan- Baluchistan Sub - Group 
Pashto . . , 

Ormtiri or Bargis fca .... 

Balochi .... 


370 

371 
373 
377 


GTtalchah Sub-Group 

Waffi 
Shighol . 

Ish.kash.mi 

Munjani or Mnngi . 


379 

380 

381 

382 

383 

m 

385 

388 

389 

390 

391 
399 
407 


415 

445 


Dardic or Pisacha Branch 
Kafir Group . 

Kafr Sub-Group . 

Bashgali ... 

Wai-ala .... 
WasT-veri or Veron 
Ashkund . 

Kaldskd-Paskai Sub-Group . 
Kalasha . . 

Gawar-bati or Narsati 
Pashai, Laghmam, or Dehgani 
Dm . . , 

Tirahi 

Khovrar Group 
Khowar. Chitralx, or Army a * 

Hard Group . 

Shioa . ... 

Kashmiri „ a . ■ 

Kohistanl . 

Indo- Aryan Branch 
Sanskrit . 

Outer Sub-Branch . 
North-Western Group . 
Lahnda or Western Panjabi 


ACCOBDING TO StJEVBY. 

Acooemng 

to Census, 1921. 

Languages. 

Dialects. 

Languages. 

Dialects. 

2 

» • • 



1 

. . . 


1 

1 




38 

402 

26 

9 

38 

402 

26 

9 

8 

35 

3 

1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

7 

30 

2 


3 

26 

2 


1 

20 

1 


1 

. . . 

... 


1 

6 

1 


4 

4 



1 

... 



1 

1 

* * 


1 

2 



1 

i 

... 

... 

13 

22 

4 

. 

9 

2 



4 

... 

• • • 


1 


% 


1 

... 



1 

• • • 



1 

... 



5 

2 



1 




1 

... 



1 

2 



1 

... 



1 

• 0 * 



1 

» • • 

1 


1 


1 


3 

20 

3 


1 

7 

1 


1 

6 

1 


1 

7 

1 


17 

345 

19 

8 

■ .>.»> ' 

... 

1 


7 

110 

8 

3 

2 

31 

2 

2 

1 

24 

1 

9 
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NUMBER OP LANGUAGES AND D IAL ECTS. 


Serial 

No. 

Name of Language or Dialect. 

According- to Survey. 

i According to Census, 1921. 

Languages, 

Dialects. 

Languages. 

Dialects. 

455 

Marathi * 

i 

39 

i 

i 

499 

Singhalese « 

19 « 

... 

i 

»« • 


Eastern Group . 

4 

40 

4 


502 

Oriya . 

I 

2 

1 

* « \ 

. 506 

Bihar! . 

1 

19 

i 


529 

Bengali 

1 

16 

1 

... 

552 

Assamese . 

1 

3 

1 

... 


Mediate Sub-Branch * 

1 

18 

1 

• • * 

557 

Eastern Hindi . ..... 

1 

18 

1 

... 


Inner Sub-Branch ..... 

9 

217 

9 

5 


Central Group 

6 

1.61 

6 

1 

581 

Western Hindi . . ... 

1 

39 

1 

... 

682 

Panjabi - ! 

1 

15 

1 

1 

652 

Gujarati . 

1 

21 

1 

M> * 

677 

Bhili . 

1 

28 

1 

« * 0 

707 

Khandesi . 

1 

8 

1 

6 «« 

712 

Rajasthani . * 

1 

55 

1 

* * * 


Pah an Group 

3 

66 

3 

4 

781 

Eastern Pahari, Khas*kurA, or IS 1 axpa.ll , 

1 

1 

1 


784 

Central Pahari ...... 

1 

26 

1 


814 

Western Pahari . . 

1 

29 

1 

4 


Unclassed Languages . 

2 

19 

2 


850 

Burnshaski or JQjajuna .... 

2 

1 

1 

... 

853 

Andamanese . * . , 


... 

1 

... 

854 

Gipsy Languages ..... 

1. 

18 . 

1 

— 


Total for all India . j 

179 

544 

188 

49 
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Appendix IB. — Summary of the General Tables. 


Name of Language-Group. 


Austric Family 
Austro-Nesian Sub-Family 
Indo-Nesian Branch 
Malay Group .... 
Austro- Asiatic Sub-Family 
Mon-Khmer Branch 
Mon- Khmer Group 
Palaung-Wa Group 
Khasi Group .... 
Nicobar Group .... 
Munda Branch .... 
Karen Family . . 

Man Family . 

Tibeto-Chinese Family 
Siamese-Chinese Sub-Family 
Tai Group .... 
Tibeto-Burman Sub-Family 
Tibeto-Himalayan Branch 
Tibetan Group .... 
Pronominalized Himalayan Group 
Non-Pronominalized Himalayan Group 

North Assam Branch 
Assam-Burmese Branch 

Bodo Group .... 
Naga Group 

Kachin Group .... 

Kuki-Cbin Group 

Burma Group .... 

Lolo-Mos £ o Group 

Sak (Lui) Group . . 

Dravidian Family 

Dravida Group . ... 

Intermediate Group . 

Andhra Language 
North-Western Language 
Semi-Hravidian Hybrids 

Indo-European Family 
Aryan Sub-Family . 

Eranian Branch ... 


Number i 

oe Speakers. 

Survey Estimates (1891). 

According to Census, 1921 , 

3,052,046 

4,529,351 

... 

5,561 

... 

5,561 

... 

5,561 

3 , 052,046 

4 , 523,790 

177,293 

549,917 

... 

189,263 

••• 

147,889 

177,293 

204,103 

... 

8,662' 

2,874,753 

3,973,873 


1,114,026 

... 

591 

1,984,512 

12,885,346 

4,205 

926,335 

4,205 

926,335 

1 , 980,307 

11 , 959,011 

399,742 

440,263 

205,508 

231,885 

93,978 

| 107,841 

100,250 

100,537 

36,910 

80,482 

1,543,655 

11,438,266 

618,659 

715,696 

292,799 

' 338,634 

1,920 

151,196 

567,625 

796,314 

62,652 

9,335,595 

••• 

75,688 

... 

25,145 

53,073,261 

64,128,052 

30,940,550 

37,2S5,594 

2,180,858 

3.056,598 

19,783,901 

23,601,492 

165,500 

184,368 

2,452 

. .. 

231,874,403 

232,852,817 

231 , 874,403 

232 , 852,817 

4.fi17fion 

•H Ain 


SUMMARY OF GENERAL TABLES. 


m 


— . — 

Nttmbbb ob Speakees. 

Kame of Language-Group. 

Survey Estimates (1891). 

According to Census, 19S1- 



1,193,902 

1,304,319 

B , n iico r pi»5<*» B ™” ch ; ; 

? 


Kafir Group ' 

? 

121' 

Kliowar Group • 

1,195,902 

1,304,198 

Darcl Gr^up 

226,060,611 

229,560,555 

Indo-Aryan Branch • 


356 

, * * • 

Sanskrit • . . 

117 , 778,342 

123 , 328,825 

Outer Sab-Branch ■ 

10,162,251 

9,023,972 

Kortli-Western Group • 

18,011,948 ' 

18,797,881 

Southern Group • 

1 89,604,140 

61,171,928 

Eastern Group ■ - 

24,511,647 

1 , 399,528 

Mediate Sub-Branch • ' 

83,770,622 

139 , 166,945 

Inner Sub-Branch • 

j 81,665,821 

137,249,408 

Central Group • 

j 2,104,801 

1,917,537 

Pali art Group • 

1 101,671 

15,598 

Unclassed Languages ' 

Total for all Indian Languages • 

290,085,893 

315,525,781 
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Appendix IB. — Summary of the General Tables. 


Name of Language-Group. 


Austric Family 
Austro-Nesian Sub-Family 
Indo-Nesian Branch 
Malay Group .... 
Austro- Asiatic Sub-Family 
Mon-Khmer Branch 
Mon- Khmer Group 
Palaung-Wa Group 
Khasi Group .... 
Nicobar Group .... 
Munda Branch .... 
Karen Family . . 

Man Family .... 
Tibeto-Chinese Family 
Siamese-Chinese Sub-Family 
Tai Group .... 

Tibeto-Burman Sub-Family 
Tibeto-Hunalayan Branch 
Tibetan Group .... 
Pronominalized Himalayan Group 
Non-Pronominalized Himalayan Group 

North Assam Branch 
Assam-Burmese Branch 

Bodo Group .... 

Nliga Group 

Kachin Group .... 

Kulci-Chin Group 

Burma Group 

Lolo-Mos‘o Group 

Sak (Lui) Group . . 

Dravidian Family 

Drayida Group . 

Intermediate Group . 

Andhra Language 
North-Western Language 
Semi-Dravidian Hybrids 

Indo-European Family 
Aryan Sub-Family . . , 

Eranian Branch ... 


Number or Speakers. 


Survey Estimates (1891). 

According to Census, 1921, 

3,052,046 

4,529,351 

... 

5,561 


5,561 

... 

5,561 

3 , 052,046 

4,523,790 

177,293 


... 

189,263 

••• 

147,889 

177,293 

204,108 

... 

8,662 

2,874,753 

3,973,873 

... 

1 , 114,026 

... 

591 

1,984,512 

12,885,346 

4,205 

926,335 

4,205 

926,335 

1 , 980,307 

11 , 959,011 

399,742 

440,263 

205,508 

231,885 

93,978 I 

107,841 

100,256 

100,537 

36,910 

80,482 

1,543,655 

11,438,266 

618,659 

715,696 

292,799 

338,634 

1,920 

151,196 

567,625 

796,314 

62,652 

9,335,595 

... 

75,688 

••• 

25,145 

53,073,261 

64,128,052 

30,940,550 

37,2S5,594 

2,180,858 

3,056,598 

19,783,901 

23,601,492 

165,500 

184,368- 

2,452 

... 

231,874,403 

232,852,817 

231 , 874,403 

A £1 *7 OAA 

232 , 852,817 
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Dardic or PisScha Branch 

Kafir Group 
Khowar Group 
Pal’d Group 

Indo-Aryan Branch 
Sanskrit 

Outer Sab-Branch ■ 

North- Western Group • 

Southern Group . 

Eastern Group 
Mediate Sab-Branch 

Inner Sab-Branch • 

Central Group . 

Pahari Group 
Unclassed Languages . 

Total for all Indian Languages 


Ktdoeb ob Speakers. 

Survey Estimates (1891). J 

According to Census, 192»1* 

1,195,902 

c\ 

1,304,319 

r 

p 

121* 

1,195,902 

1,304,198 

226,060,611 

229 , 560,555 


356 

117 , 778,342 

123 , 328,825 

10,162,251 

9,023,972 

18,011,948 

1 18,797,831 

89,604,143 

61,171,923 

1 24 , 511,647 

1 , 399,528 

83 , 770,622 

139 , 166,945 

81,665,821 

137,249,408 

2,104,801 

1,917,537 

101,671 

15,598 

290 , 085,893 

315 , 525,781 



APPENDIX II. 

List of Gramophone Records available at the time of writing this Volume. 

[Sets of these records have been deposited for the use of Students at the India 
Office Library, the British Museum, the Loyal Asiatic Society, the School of Oriental 
Studies, the Bodleian Library, the University Libraries of Cambridge, Dublin, and 
Edinburgh, and the Institut de France.] 


Language, 


with Serial No. in 

Appendix I. 

Province. 

Distinguishing No. of Record. 

mOn-khmBr. 

1 ; 

i 

i 

| 


3. Man or Taking . 

Burma .... 

5501-AK., 5510- AK. 

4. Katurr Palaung , 

j Do. . . . . 

5498- AK., 5527-AK. 

7„ Danaw * 

Do 

j 

5525^-AK. 

MUNI) A. 

I ;■ 


15. Santa li . 

i Bihar and Orissa 

3297- Y., 3298-Y., 3301-Y. 

16, Mundari . 

Do. 

3290- Y., 329 1-Y., 3292-Y., 3303- Y., 


! 

3305- Y., 3306- Y. 

19. Koda-ku . 

1 Central Provinces 

5460- AK., 5461-AK. 

80, Bfe 

Bihar and Orissa 

3294- Y., 3295-Y., 3296- Y., 3299-Y., 



3300- Y. 

25. Korwa . 

Central Provinces 

5457- AK., 5458- AK., 5459-AK. 

26. Kurku . 

Do. 

5477-AK., 5478- A K., 5479- AK., 5488-AK .. 

27. Kharia .... 

Bihar and Orissa 

3289- Y., 3293- Y. 

29. Savara . . * * | 

Madras .... 

136-AK., 137- AK. 

30. Gadalrn . • . . 

Central Provinces 

5471-AK., 5472- AK. 

Do. ... . 

Madras 

139- AK., 140- AK., 141- AK. 

KAREN.' 



32. Bwo ..... 

Burma . 

5511-AK. 

32. Karen ni (Bed Karen) . # 

Do 

5503- AK., 5515- AK. 

33. Karenbyu (White Karen) 

Do. >; . * ‘ 

5514- AK. 

34. Sgaw 

Do. 

5505- AK., 5507-AK. 

35. Pwo ..... 

Do. . * . - 

5504-AK-, 5506- AK. 

35. Mopwa . « , . 

Do. . . 

5512- AK. 

36. Taurngtha . .. . . j 

Do. . * * 

5500- AK. 
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APPENDIX H. 


Language, 
with Serial No. in 

Appendix I. 

Province. 

Distinguishing No. of 


KAREN — contd. 







* 

•37. 

Padaung 

• 

Burma 

• 

* 

• 

* 

5516-AK. 

39. 

Gheko 

• 

Do. 

• 


• 

• 

5517-AK. 

41 a . 

Wewaw 

• 

Do. 

* 

a 

- 

* 

5518- AK. 


TAI. 








47. 

Khiin 

• 

Do. 

- 


• 

• 

55131-AK. 

49. 

Shan 

* 

Do. 

• 

• 

• 

* 

5508- AK., 5509-AK. 


TIBETO-BURMAN. 








in. 

Gurung 


United Provinces 

• 

• 

6951- AK. 

114. 

Magarl 


Do, 



• 

• 

6950- AK, 

115. 

Newari 


Do. 



0 

• 

6952- AK. 

204. 

Ghingpaw . 


Burma 

• 


• 

• 

5519-AK., 5522- AK. 

219. 

Lai . . . 


Do. 


• 

0 

• 

5533-AK. 

255. 

Taungtha . 

■ ' 

• 

Do. 



. 

• 

5531-AK., 5532-AK. 

(?) 256. Southern Chin 

» 

Do. 





5502- AK. 

263. 

Maru 


Do. 


* 

. 

* 

5520-AK. 

265. 

Burmese . 


Do. 


0 

. 

. 

549 7- AK. 

266. 

Arakanese . 


Do. 


* 

• 

. 

5499- AK. 

267. 

Taungyo 


Do. 


0 

» 

. 

5523- AK. 

268. 

Intha 


Do. 



. 

» . 

5524- AK. 

269. 

Danu 


Do. 



• 

. 

5526- AK. 

270. 

Tavoyan 


Do. 

• 

0 

. 

• 

5530- AK. 

272 a . 

Phun 


Do. 

0 

0 


. 

5528- AK., 5529- AK. 

:272\ 

Taw. . . 


Do. 

0 

t 

. 

• 

5534- A K. 

275. 

Lisu (Lis c aw) 


Do. 

* 

0 

* 

• 

5521-AK. 


DRAVIDIAN. 








285. 

Tamil 


Madras 


• 

, 


142-BK., 143-BK., 148-BK., 

287. 

Korava * . * 

• 

Do. 

m 


# 

• 

154-BK. 

289. 

Irula 


Do. 

0 

* 


• 

128- AK., 130-AK., 131-AK. 

290. 

Kasuva 

• 

Do. 

0 

* 

• 

* ' ' 

126- AK., 127-AK. 


LIST or GRAMOPHONE RECORDS. 
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Langnnge, 
with Serial No. in 
Appendix I. 


Province. 


DRAVIDIAN— contd. 
293. Malayalurn . 

296. Kanaresc . 

Do. 

298. Baclaga 

299. Kurumba . 

301. Kodagu 

302. Tula . 

803. Toda . 

304, Koto • 

305. Kami Mi 

308. Kiri . 

309. Kolami 
313. Goiuji 

317. Maria 

318. Parjl 

319. Telugtt 

Do. 

1NDO-ARYAN. 

Sanskrit 

Vedic Sanskrit . 
445. Sin cite 

447. Siraiki Sindte . 

448. Tin* toll 

455. Marathi • ' 

Do. 

477. Beravl Marathi . 

478. Nagpnrl Marathi 


Madras 


481. Mixed Marathi of Chhindwara 
(? Gdvari). 

490. Hal a bJ. 


Bombay 

Madras 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

| Do. 

! Do. 

Do. 

Bihar and Orissa 
Madras 

Central Provinces 
Do. 

Do. 

' ! 

. J Do. 

. ! Do- 

t 

, I Madras 


United Provinces 

Bombay 

Do. • • 

Do. 

Do. ■ • 

Madras 

1 Central Provinces 
Do. 

Do. 


Distinguishing No. of Record. 


113- AK 114-AK., 144- BK., 145- BK., 

150-BE., 151-BK., L56-BK., 157-BK. 

5535- AK., 5536- AK., 5537- AK. 

146-BK., 147- BK„ 152-BK. 

115- AK., 120- AK. 

129- AK. 

118- AK., 119- AK. 

116- AK., 117-AK., 132-AK., 133-Ak. 
122- AK., 123- AK. 

124- AK., 125- AK. 

3302-Y. 

134-AK., 135- AK., 138- AK. 

i 

5482- AK., 5483-AK. 

5466- AK., 5467- AK. 

5462- AK., 5463- AK. 

5468- AK., 5469- AK. 

5475- AK., 54/6- AK. 

159-BK., 164-BK., 165-BK. 


6954- AK., 6955- AK., 6956- AK., 6957- 
AK. 

6953- AK. 

5702- AK., 5703- AK., 5704- AK. 

5706- AK. 

5705- AK. 

5540- AK., 5541 -AK., 5542-AK. 

162-BK., 163-BK. 

5498- AK., 5494- AK. 

5489-AK., 5490- AK. 

5484- AK., 5485- AK. 


Do. 


5464- AK., 5465- AK. 
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APPENDIX II. 


Language, 
with Serial No. in 

Appendix I. 

Province. 

Distinguishing No. of Record. 

IN D O- ARY AK — contd . 



494. Kohkarii . . . , 

Bombay , 

5538-AK., 5539- AK. 

502. Oriya . 

Bihar and Orissa 

6590- AK., 6596- AK. 

507. Maithill . 

| Bo. * * 

6589- AK., 6595-AK. 

516, Magahi . 

! Do. . 

1 

6585-AK., 6591-AK. 

519. Bhojpnri . 

1 

I Bo. 

6586-AK., 6587- AK., 6592-AK 



AK. 


United Provinces „ 

6964- AK., 6965- AK., 6968-AK 

526. Nagpuria * 

Bihar and Orissa , * . 

AK. ■’ 

6588- AK., 6594-AK. 

559. Baghell 

j Central Provinces 

5491-AK., 5492- AK. 

572. Chhattisgarhi * . J 

United Provinces 

Central Provinces 

6972- AK., 6973-AK. 

5473- AK., 5474-AK. 

585, Urdu (Belhi) 

Delhi .... 

6825-AK., 6826- AK. 

Urdu (Lucknow) 

United Provinces 

6974- AK., 6975- AK. 

586. Hindi (Agra) 

Do. 

6960- AK., 6961- AK. 

Hindi (Benares) 

Bo. 

69 66- A IC., 6967- AK. 

592. Braj Bhakha 

Do. 

6958-AK., 6959- AK. 


604. Kanan ji 

Do. 

6962- AK., 6963-AK. 

610. Bun deli 

Bo. . . , 


Bo, ... 

6970- A K., 6971-AK. 

Central Provinces , 1 j 

5480- A K., 5481-AK. 


652. Gujarati 
674. Pat a nuli 
677, Bhili (Gujarati ) 
Bhili (Marathi) , 
707. Khandesi 
754. Mewati 
759. Ahirwati 
770. Nimadi 
78J. Khas-kura . 

785. Kumauni . 

804. Garhwall 
815. Jaunsarl 


Bombay 

Madras . , 

Bombay 
Bo. 

Bo. 

Belbi 

Bo. . . 

Central Provinces 
United Proyinoes 
Bo. 

Bo. 

Bo. 


* 5696-AK., 5697-AK., 5698- AK. 
. 160-BK., 161-BK. 

* 5699- AK., 5700- AK., 5701-AK, 
. 5544- AK., 5547-AK., 5548-AK. 

. 5548- AK., 5545- AK., 5546-AK. 

. 6827-AK., 68S8-AK. 

. 6828-AK., 6837-AK. 

. j 5486-AK., 5487- AK. 

. 6948- AK., 6949- AK. 

. j 6946- AK., 6947- AK. 

. | 6944- AK., 6945-AK. 

. ! 6943-AK. 


6593- 


6969- 


APPENDIX III 


Index of Language-names. 

NOTE 

The following Index contains all the language-names occurring in the pages of the Ling uistic 
•Survey, with references to the place or places where each is mentioned. For the sake of completeness 
I have added all other names of Indian languages that I have collected from many different sources 
and more especially from the Census Reports of 1891, 1901, 1911 and 1921. I must specially ack- 
nowledge my indebtedness to the excellent Glossary of Obscure Language-names, given by Mr. 
Sedgwick as Appendix B. of the 1921 Bombay Census Report. With its aid, supplemented by 
further information kindly supplied by him, I have been able to clear up many points that had 
hitherto been doubtful. 

A Linguistic Survey of Burma has been begun., and a valuable preliminary list of the 
languages spoken in that Province has already been issued. With the permission of the Government 
-of Burma, I have incorporated in the present Index the names of many languages mentioned in that 
list. As these names were not recorded in the Linguistic Survey of India, — which did not extend to 
Burma, — their inclusion will greatly enhance the completeness of this Index. 

The only contraction in this Index that needs explanation is the letter L. which appears fre- 
quently in the 7th column. This means the Standard List of Words and Sentences which is appended 
to each group of languages throughout the Survey. 
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APPENDIX IT. 


Language, 
with Serial ISTo. in 
Appendix I. 


| 

| Province 

INDO-ABYAU — contd. 



494. Kohka^tl 


. Bombay 

502. Oriya 


Bibar and Orissa 

507. Maithili 


I Do. 

f 

516. Magahi 


1 Do. 

i 

519. Bhojpurl 


| 

1 Do. 

j 

526. Nagpiuia * 


i 

United Provinces 

Bibar and Orissa 

559. Bagkeli 


i 

j Central Provinces 

572. Ckhattisgarkl 


United Piwinces 

Central Provinces 

585. Urdu (Delhi) 


Delhi 

Urdu (Lucknow) 


United Provinces 

586. Hindi (Agra) 


Do. 

Hindi (Benares) 


Do. 

592. Braj Bhakha 


Do. 

604. Kanauji 


Do, 

610. Bun deli 


Do. 

Do. ... 


Central Provinces 

652. Gujarati 


Bombay 

674. Pat a nuli 


Madras . t 

677. Bhlli (Gujarati) 


Bombay 

Bhlli (Marathi) , 


Do. 

707. Khandesi 


Do. 

754. Mewati 


Delhi 

759. Akirwati 


Do. 

770, Nimadi 


Central Provinces 


. 4 

783, Khas-knra . 


United Provinces 

• 1 

785. Kumauni . 


Do. 



804. Garhwall , 


Do. 


SI 5. Jaunsari 


Do, 



Distinguishing No. of Record. 


. | 5588-AK., 5539- AK. 

. 6590-AK., 6596- AK. 

. 6589- AK., 6595- A K. 

. 65S5-AK, 6591-AK. 

. 6586- AK., 6587- AK., 6592-AK., 6593- 
AK. 

. 6964- AK., 6965- AK., 6968-AK., 6968- 
AK. 

. ' . 6588- AK., 6594- AK. 

I 

. 5491-AK., 5492- AK. 

. 6972- AK., 6973- AK. 

. 5473- AK., 5474- AK. 

. 6825-AK., 6826- AK. 

. 6974- AK., 6975- AK. 

. 6960- AK., 6961-AK. 

. 6966-AK., 6967- AK. 

. 6958-AK., 6959- AK. 

. 6962- AK., 6963- A K. 

. 6970-AK'., 6971-AK. 

. ' 5480- A K, 5481-AK. 

. 5696-AK., 5697-AK., 5698- AK. 

. 160-BK., 161-BK. 

- 5699- AK., 5700-AK., 570 1 -AK. 

. 5544- AK., 5547-AK., 5548-AK. 

. 5543- AK., 5545- AK., 5546-AK. 

. 6827- AK., 6838- AK. 

. 6828- AK., 6837-AK. 

. 5486-AK., 5487- A K. 

. 6948- AK., 6949- AK. 

. 6946- AK., 6947- AK. 

. | 6944- AK., 6945-AK. 

• ! 6943- AK. 


APPENDIX III. 


Index of Language-names. 

NOTE 


The following Index contains all the language-names occurring in the pages of the Linguistic 
•Survey, with references to the place or places where each is mentioned. For the sake of completeness 
I have added all other names of Indian languages that I have collected from many different sources 
and more especially from the Census Reports of 1891, 1901, 1911 and 1921. I must specially ack- 
nowledge my indebtedness to the excellent Glossary of Obscure Language-names,; given by Mr. 
Sedgwick as Appendix B. of the 1921 Bombay Census Report. With its aid, supplemented by 
further information kindly supplied by him, I have been able to clear up many points that had 
hitherto been doubtful. 

A Linguistic Survey of Burma has been begun, and a valuable preliminary list of the 
languages spoken in that Province has already been issued. With the permission of the Government 
•of Burma, I have incorporated in the present Index the names of many languages mentioned in that 
list. As these names were not recorded in the Linguistic Survey of Iudia, — which did not extend to 
Burma, — their inclusion will greatly enhance the completeness of this Index. 

The only contraction in this Index that needs explanation is the letter L. which appears fre- 
quently in the 7th column. This means the Standard List of Words and Sentences which is appended 
to each group of languages throughout the Survey. 
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appendix hi, 




SfUKBEB 03? SPEAKERS. 

Whebe dealt with m the 
Linguistic Survey. 


Language or Dialect. 

N umber in 
Classified 
List. 

According 
to fcbe 
Linguistic 
burvey. 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 

Volume. 

Part. 

Page. 

Remarks. 

Abeng 

186 ! 

38,000 


Ill 

ii 

68, 81, 134 (L;) 

A dialect of Garo (134), spoken in Assam (Garo Hills) 
and Bengal (Mymensingh). 

Abh&ypurya 

Abor 

128 

170 

18,317 

III 

III 

ii 

i 

332 

568,584,623 (L.) 

Another name for Banpara (175). 

A Tibeto-Burman language, Xorth Assam group, spoken 
in East Assam outside settled British Territory^ 
The Census figures include speakers of Miri (124) . 

Abu Lok-kl Boll or Rathi 

728 

2,000 

... 

IX 

ii 

90, 98 

A form of the Sirdlix sub-dialect (7 26) of the Marwari 
(713) dialect of Rajasthani (712). 

Acbang or Chang . 




III 

iii 

382 

The Chinese name for Maingtlja (260). 

Achik Kusik 




III 

ii 

68 

Another name for Garo (134). 

Achik, or Garo standard 
dialect. 

185 

55,400 

■ 

... 

III 

ii 

68, 73, 133 (L.) 

A dialect of Garo, spoken in Assam (Garo Hills and 
vicinity). 

Adiya 



... 

... 


... 

Another name for Malay alam (293), used in Coorg. 

Adkuri 


... 

... 

VII 

... 

331 

A form of Hal a bl (490). 

Adoll .... 







A form of c Hindi 9 reported in the Baroda Census- 
Report for 1891. 

Adraman 




... 

... 

... 

Reported in the Bombay Census Report for 1891 as a 
form of Pashto- (337). 

Advlcliancli! . 


... 


... 

... 

... 

Reported in the Bombay Census Report for 1921 as- 
a corrupt Kanarese (296) spoken by members of a. 
wandering tribe in Dliarwar. Cf. Haranshikari. 

Afghani 


... 

. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

A name sometimes used for ’Pashto (337). 

Afghauistan-Baluchistan 

sub-group. 


4,610,311 

1,981,675 

X 


3 

A sub-group of the Eastern group of the Eranian 
branch of the Aryan sub-family of the Indo-Euro- 
pean family of languages. The Survey figures for 
this sub-group include speakers of languages who live 
outside British India, in countries not subject to the 
operations of the Census. 

Lfrldi 

3.5,5 


... 

X 

... 

46 

A sub-dialect of the North-Eastern dialect (338) of 
Pashto (337). 

ugamso . 

... 

: 


... 

... 

... 

A form of Urdu (585) reported in the Bombay Census 
Report for 1891. 

.g a ri .... 

462 

! 

22,826 

... 

VII 

... 

61, 63, 95 

A sub-dialect of the Ivon lean standard dialect (457) of 
Marathi (455). It is spokon by the Agaris of 
Kolaba, 

garia . • 

23 

1,616 

524 

IV 

... 

135 

A dialect of Kherwari (14), a Munda language, spoken 
in Chota Nagpur. 

garw&la . 

. -yi 

. — ■ . 





.... ■ 

A name sometimes used for Marwarl (713). 

gkani 

... 

. - 


; ... 

... 

... 

A corruption of Afghani/ i.e. Pashto (337). Used 
in Madras. 

ghar 




VI 

... 

152 

A form of the ,J urar (565) sub-dialect of Baghel 
(559). Spoken in Banda, U". P. 

goria , 


j ; ' 

... 

IV 


135 

Another spelling of Agariii (23). 

M * 

... 

r ■ •** 

j ; 


... 

... . 

... 

A Lolo language spoken beyond the Burma frontier in 
Western China. 

j^amiya . • 

... 



V 

i 

393 

Another name for Assamese (552). 

lirahu 


. ' 

... 

... 

... 

... 

The same as Ahirani. 

ilrani 




IX 

iii 

203 

Another name for Khan deal (707). 

liri . 


*'* ' 


IX 

. , i 

53 (Gr.), 240, 
258, 263, 305 
(L.). 

Another name for the standard sub-dialect of Malvi 
(761). 

iM or Ayaii 

679 

30,500 


IX 

iii 

5, 63 

A dialect of Bhill (677) spokon in Cutch. Cf, VoL 
VIII, Part i, p. 183. * 

ilrwal 


... 

... 

IX 

ii 

49 

Another name for Ahirwati (759). 

irwatx or Hirwati 

759 

448,945 

... 

IX 

ii 

3, 43, 49, 233 

A sub-dial ect of North-Eastern (753), Rajasthani (712).. 
Spokon in the South-East Punjab. 


INDEX OE LANGUAGE-NAMES . 
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• — T 

It 

oi? Speakers.! 

Where dealt with in the 
Linguistic Survey. 

Language or Dialect. 

- 

Number in 
Classified j 

List. 1 

According 
to the 

According 
to the 

Volume. 

Part. 

Page. 


Linguistic 

Census of 



i 

i i 

Survey. 

1921. 




. ! 

Aibur • ’ "| 

1 

... 1 

| 



i 

j 

j 

i 

.Aimol * * * j 

j 

1 

287 S 

750 

387 

Ill 

iii 

3, 181, 214, 293 1 
(L.). 

1 

50 

200 


II 

... 

65, 193 

Aiton • * * I 

! 







s 

1 

Ajiri of Hazara . - j 

1 

778 

25,019 

! 

! 

... 

IX 

iv 

10, 941, 949, 965 
(L-). 

| 

Ajmer sub-dialocb * | 

718 

1 

1 208,700 

i 

IX 

1 

ii 

74 

j 

749 

111,500 

... 

IX 

ii 

31, 200 

Ajmerl • * * j 







Aka or llvusso . * i 

122 

20 

71 

III 

i 

568, 622 (L.) 


i 

j 

j 84,265 

III 

iii 

383 

.Aka (Akha) or Kaw 

* 


' j 


1 



Remarks. 


Ako . 


Alto . 

A-mhk 

Atari . , * 

An 

Anal . 

Anaola * *. 

Anar y a or Pahadl 
Anaw a la or Bhathela 

Andamanese 

Andhra 

Andhra Group * 
Andre 


277a 


51 


III 


m 


. Angami 


. Angka 
, ing-kfx 

Ang-sa 


11)2 

247 

BBC 

658 

853 


725 


750 


4)8,500 


3,065 


19,783,901 


m 


I54i 


580 


23,601,492 


35,410 






43,050 


A language, probably nuin-uum, re™ 

Burma Linguistic Survey as spoken hy 3,400 P eo Pi e 
in the Chin Hills. It is certainly not the same as the 
Abor (123) spoken in Assam. 

A Kuki-Chin language spoken iu Manipur. The 
Survey figures are merely a rough estimate. 

A dialect of Shan (49) spoken in Assam. Also called 
‘Sham Doan.’ ‘ Sham ’ is Assamese for j Shan, and 
I ‘ Doan ’ is Assamese for ‘ foreign tongue. 

10, 941, 949, 965 ! A sub-dialect of the Gujari dialect (776) of Rajasthani 
— - ' (712). Spoken in Hazara and Swat, lhe Spivey 

figures include the speakers of Gujuri of Hazara 

(777). 

A sub-dialect of the Marwari dialect (713) of Raja- 
sthani (712) . It is spoken in Aj mere. 

A sub-dialect of Central Eastern (740) Rajasthani 
(712). It is spoken in A] mere. 

A language of the North Assam group of the Tihete- 
Burman sub-family. Mainly spoken outside British 
Territory beyond the Assam Frontier. 

This language does not fall within the scope of _ this 
Survey^ In the Burma Linguistic ^rvey it is re- 
ported^ to be spoken by 38,665 people m the Southern 
In mn States. In the Census of 1921 it is classed as 
belonging to the Lolo-Moa‘o group. See remarks under 
that group. The name is spelt Akha “ * 
Gazetteer of Upper Burma, Part I, Vol. I, P- 69- 

I Thi . i au guage does not fall within the scope of this 
1583 ' ^Survey? In the Burma Linguistic Survey it is re- 

nortcxf to be spoken in the Kiingtung Southern Shan 
State In the Census of 1921 it is classed as belong 
ing to the Lolo-MoA) group. See remarks under cnat 

group. 

Incorrect for Hal a bl (490). 

A Mon-Khmer dialect spoken in the Kengtung Southern 
Shan State (Burma). 


Ill 

III 

IX 

IX 


IV 

IV 

III 


III 


III 


iii 


iii 

ii 


380 


3, 181, 272, 295 

(U 


5,47 

388 


576 

284 

43, 45 (L.) 


193, 203, 20L 
246 (L.). 


573 


III 


193, 329, 331, 


A dialect of Mikir (189) spoken in Assam. 

Another name for Anu (258). 

a nm Kuki language spoken in Manipur. The 
^Survey figures are admittedly a rough estimate. 

i,q. Anaw a la (658). 

Spoken in Rewa Kantha. A form of BMli (077). 

A dialect of Gujarati (652) spoken by Anaola of 
Balsar in Surat. 

An nnclassed language Spoken in the Andamans. 
Not dealt with in this Survey. 

Another name for Telugn (319). 

One of the groups of the Dravidian family of Ian- 
guages. 

o» of a. 

(279) and Kadu (281). 

£ j-un sub-group of the Naga 

A language of the III, Part ii, p. 265, it 

^omptreS 8 Io. Spoken m the Naga Hills, 

Assam. 

Another name for Aka (122). 

A Mon-Khmer dialect spoken intkeKengtiin g Southern 
. Shan State. 

Another name fir Intba (268) l2 .a. 

xr rv« 1 ? nonage spoken in the Xaga Hills, 
™ s " v * r ,e "“ 
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Number 

in Arcordin 

g Accordin 

Volume 

. Fart 


Remarks. 


Clas^fiec 

I to the 

to the 

Page. 


List. 

Lirguist: 

c Census o 

£ 





burvey. 

1921. 





S 

i 

136 j 38,000 

... 

III 

i 

68, 81, 134 (L;) 

A dialect of Gar o (134), spoken in Assam (Garo Hills'! 
and Bengal (Mymensmgh). lis ' 








ypurya 




III 

j h 

382 

Another name for Banpara (175). 

- 

las ; 170 

13,317 

III 


568,584,623 (L. 

A Tibeto-Burman language, North Assam group, spoken 
m East Assam outside settled British Territory 
The Census figures include speakers of Miri (124). 








Lok-kl Boll or Rati 

n 725 

2,000 


IX 

ii 

90, 9S 

A i?T,°. f , the Sir5,li ^dialect (726) of the Marwarl 



■ 





(/18) dialect of Rajasthani (712). 

ag or Chang . 

* 

■ 


III 

iii 

382 

The Chinese name for Maingtlja (260). 

z Kusik . 




III 

ii 

68 

Another namo for Garo (134). 

:, or Garo sfcandarc 
leet. 

13e 

| 55,400 

i 


III 

ii 

68, 73, 133 (X.) 

A dialect of Garo, spoken in Assam (Garo Hills 
vicinity). 1 

b 


i 

... 

... 


... 

Another name for Malayfilani (293), used in Coorg. 

n . . 


1 

... 

VII 


331 

A form of HaPbi (490). 



... 




... 

A form of ‘Hindi’ reported in the Baroda Census 
Report f or 1891. 

nan 


... 


... 


... 

Reported in the Bombay Census Report for 1891 as n 
form of Pashto (337). 

hanchi 


1 

** 

... 

! 

... 

Reported in the Bombay Census Report for 192] ns. 

ini 

... 





*»» 

a corrupt Konarcse (296) spoken by members of a 
wandering tribe in Dhanvur. Cf. Haransliikari. 

A name sometimes used for Pa§hto (337). 

tnistan- Baluchistan 
•group. 


4,610,311 

1,981,675 

X 

. 

’ 

. 

! 

8 

A suh-gronp of the Eastern group of tho Eranian 

.» 4 M rjran sah ‘ la ;,'' n - y of fch0 Indo-Euro- 
pean laimly „| : languages. Tho Survey figures for 

ontsidn^B-r 1 ! "r ' l "v° s !’°" ,ko, ' s of '“'8'nagos who live 

ontsido lit dish India, m countries not subject to the 
operations of the Census. J 


345 



X 


46 

A sub-’dialocfc of the North-Eastern dialect (338) of 
i asjjito (337). v / 

• * ■ v > 

462 

22,826 


VII 

1- 

... 

61, 63, 95 

^epohlwwux 855 ” P ° rto<l !n th ° Bunlba >’ Ce ™™ 

A M ab ’4 ,aU '?/2 t :«* 0 Ko«kan standard dialect (457) of 
Kolato, 11 4i> ° ' H; “ 8I>okon tbe A S arI ' s of 

5,1a, . , ^ 

23 : 

1,616 

524 

iv ! 

i 

1 

... 

135 

(14) ’ a Mn ■ • a lMgnag0 ’ spokm ' 





| 

j 

j 



A. name sometimes used for Marwafd (7X3). 

L , . t 


**’ 

*** 

. ... j 

J 



A corruption of ‘Afghani,’ i.e. Pashto (337). Used 
m madras. v J 



... 


vi ! 

i 

/■ -...j. 

... 

152 

A irq!‘ f b0 ? ufar (565) snh-dialeet of Baghel 

(559). Spoken in Banda, U. P. 8 



*** 

... 

. IV j 

... 

135 

.... 1 

Another spelling of Agarift (23). 

, r a 




1 

... 


Veiru cS ***** hey<mA 41,0 Burma ftontier ® 

i , . . i 




V 

i 1 

393 j 

Inother name for Assamese (552). 

, 



. 4 . 

••• 

... '■ 

r J 

[’he same as Alumni. 



♦ t • 

... 

IX 

iii 1 

m j 

Lnother namo for Khandesi (707), 

’ Ayarl 




IX 

i l 

>3 (Gr.), 240, A 
258, 263, 305 
(L.). 

motlmr iiaine for the standard sub-dialect of Malvl* 

679 

30,500 

... 

IX 

iii £ 

68 A 

“i?™ r> *■■*» <* v - «. 

;i or Hirwati 

759 

448,945 

... 

IX 

IX 

ii 4 

.9 A 

mother name for AMrwatl (759). 




ii 3 
1 

i .48,. 49, 233 A 

( m ^> Rajasthani (712), 

bpoken m the South-East PartmR V 
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Survey. 

1921. 











j 

* ! 

Aibur * * * 1 


... 1 

1 i 

| 1 

! frnii 

387 

Ill 

iii 

i 

3, 181, 214, 293 
(L.). 

Mwol 

237 

i o\) 




50 

1 200 


11 

... 

65, 193 

Aiton 

I 

| 

j 





Apr! of Hazara • 

| 778 

, | 25,619 

i 

1 " 

IX 

iv 

1 

10, 941, 949, 965 

(H 

Ajmor sub-dialoct 

! ! 

| i 

j 718 | 208,700 

i i 

t 

| ... 

i 

i 

XX 

ii 

74 


1 744 

i 

: 111,500 

! ... 

IX 

I a 

31, 200 

Ajmei'I 

1 1 > 

| 

» | 20 

71 

III 

i 

568, 622 (L.) 

Aka or Hvusso 


i 






„ j 270 j 

i ■ i 

34,265 

j 

III 

iii 

. 383 

Aka (Aldia) or Kaw 


i 



Remarks. 


Ako 


Alba * 

A-mbk 

Amri . 

An 

Anal . 

Anaola 

Anarya or Pakadl 
AniiwHa or Bhafbela 

Andamanese 

Andhra 

Andhra Group - 
, Andro 


Angami 


Angka 

.Ang-ku 

Ang-sa 




51 


III 


192 ! 725 


24,7 

680 

658 

85$ 


750 


49,500 


383 


3,065 


19,783,901 




279 


154 


580 


23,601,492 


35,410 


III 


III 


380 


Banna Linguistic Survey as spoKen ny 

in the Chin Hills. It is certainly not the same as the 

Abor (123) spoken in Assam. 

A Ivuki-Chm language spoken in Manipur. The 
Survey figures are merely a rough estimate. 

A dialect of Shan (49) spoken in Assam. Also . eaUed 
‘Sham Doan.’ ‘Sham’ is Assamese for , Shan, and 
‘Doan’ is Assamese for ‘ foreign tongue. 

A sub-dialect of the Gujari dialect (776) of 
(712). Spoken in Hazara and Swat. _The t- ui e y 
figures include the speakers of Gujun of Hazara 

(777). 

A sub-dialect of the Marwari dialect (713) of Raja- 
sthani (712). It is spoken in Ajmere. 

A sub-dialect of Central Eastern (740) Rajasthani 
(712). It is spoken in Ajmere. 

A language of the North Assam group of the Tibete- 
Burman %ub-family. Mainly spoken outside British 
Territory beyond the Assam Frontier. 

This language does not fall within the scope of this 
8nrvev = In the Burma Linguistic Survey it is re- 

Gazetteer of Upper Burma, Part I, Vol. I, p. 692. 

T Smwe^^ Vi !t “shat 

cr in thSi: kwes-s rsW 

ing to the Lolo-Mo»‘o group. See remarks under mat 
group. 

Incorrect for Hal a bi (490). 

V Mon-Khmer dialect spoken in the Kengtung Southern 
Shan State (Burma). 

A dialect of Mikir (169) spoken in Assam. 

Another name for Anu (258). 


43,050 




IX 

IX 


IV 

IV 

111 


III 


111 

ii 


in 


3, 181, 272, 295 

(L-). 


5, 47 
388 


576 

284 

43, 45 (U-) 


^Survey figures'a^adSttS^ sirough estimate. 
i.q. Auaw a la (658). 

Spoken in Rewa Kantha. A form of Bhili (677). 

I a dialect of Gujarati (652) spoken hy Anaola of 
Balsar in Surat. 

A „ nnclassed language Spoken in the Andamans. 
Not dealt with in this Survej . 

Another name for Telugn (319). 

One of the groups of the Dravidian family of Ian- 


III 


III 


193, 203, 
246 (L.)* 


573 


20L 


193, 329, 331, 


One of the 

Itisdosely related to Sengmai 
(279) and Kadu (281). 

A language of ^^InVoOlK^art ii, p. 265,At 
f B r0 compared witli°A‘o. Spoken m the Naga Hills, 

Assam. 

Another same i° r Aka U 22 )' 

A Mon-Khmer dialect spoken in the Kengtung Southern 
. Slian State. 

Another name for Infta (268) , 2 .m 

v-no-nft.o-e snohen in the Naga Hills, 
An Eastern Naga l 1 the frontier. The Survey figures 
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ag or Chang . 
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or Caro standard 
■lecfc. 


136 


38.000 


123 


170 


728 


2,000 


135 


55,400 


hanck! 


13,317 


raistan-B&luchistan 

-group. 


; 4,610,311 


345 


1,981,675 


462 ! 22,826 


ala . . 


23 


1,616 




lyarl 


?I or Hlrwatl 


524 


679 


759 


30,500 


448,945 


Where dealt with m the 
Linguistic Survey. 


Volume. 


Ill 


III 

III 


IX 


III 

III 

III 


VII 


VII 


IV 


VI 

IV 


IX 

IX 


IX 


IX 

IX 


Part. 


ni 

ii 

ii 


1X1 

I 


HI 


Page. 


68, 81, 134 (L:) 


832 

568,584,623 (L.) 


90, 98 


382 

68 

68, 73, 133 (L.) 


331 


Remarks, 


A dialect of Garo (134.), spoken in Assam (Garo HilM 
and Bengal (Mymensingh). 1 H lls ) 


Another name for Banpara (175). 


A Tibeto-Burman language, North Assam group sno ten 

m East Assam outside settled British Territory 
ihe Census figures include speakers of Miri (124) 


A form of the Sirohi sub-dialect (726) of the Marw^n 
(713) dialect of Rajasthani (712). 


The Chinese name for Maingtlja (260). 
Another name for Garo (134). 


A dialect of Garo, spoken in Assam (Garo Hills a™ 
vicinity). 


Another name for Malay fijam (293), used in Coorg. 
A form of HaPbl (490). 


A form of ‘Hindi’ reported in the Barak Censtn 
Report for 1891. 


Reported in the Bombay Census Report for 1891 
form of Pasfytd (337). 


Reported in the Bombay Census Report for 1921 1 
a corrupt Kanarese (296) spoken by members of 
wandering tribe m Dharwar. Cf. Haranshikarx. 


A name sometimes used for Pashto (337). 


46 


61, 63, 95 


\ *i ° a (1 Eastern group of the Emma: 
b anclj otthe Aryan sub-family of the Indo-Eurc 
pcun family of languages. The Survey figures fo 
tins sub-group include speakers of languages who liv 
outside British India, in countries not sub ject to th 
operations of; the Census. * 11 


th ° Nort ' Jl ** KaBtorn dialect (338) 


A R%MrW>L 8r,) rOp< "' t0d ’ m th ° Bomba * Cmsv 


135 


A M tb ”4! a - 6C lVi!^ ie Konk,m ^andard dialect (457) 

Kolium 1 ( ) * ft iB 8pok(m h y th0 


A bS11rS^ firl (M) ’ a ***** lang,mge> spok£ 


A name sometimes used for Mar war! (713), 


^inMadras 11 V «*•«. Pashto (337). 


152 

135 


£ f - tbe Jf 'rar (565) sub-dialect of 
(5o9). Spoken m Banda, U. P. 


Another spelling of; Agaria (23). 


Utm St! 9,)0,CCU 1,<!y ‘ md M ‘° B,lrraa “ 


393 


203 


S3 (Gr.), 240, 

258, 263, 305 
(L.), 


Another name for Assamese (552). 
The same as Alumni, 

Another name for Khandes! (707) , 


5, 63 


3, 43, 49, 233 


Ano^lmr namo tor tho standard sub-dialect of Mai 


A kHn7partkfl83 W) **“ iW Cutch - & Vc 


Another name for Ahlrwati (759). 


A sub-dialect of North-Eastern (753), Rajasthani (715 
Spoken m the South-East Paniah V 
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| 

| 

| 

Survey. 

1921. 



I 

1 

j 

— * — ”“■* 




j 

Aibur * * j 

! 

j 

... 

i 

i 

! 

I 




1 

| 

Aiuiol 

237 

750 

387 

Ill 

iii 

3, 181, 214, 293 
(L.). 


50 

| 

200 

... 

II 

... 

65, 193 

Alton 

i 

j 





Ajiri of Hazara . 

j 

| 778 

j 

! 25,019 

1 

i 

i 

| 

IX 

iv 

10, 941, 919, 965 
(I"). 

Ajmer suh-dialoct 

j 718 

, 1 208,70o 

\ 

j 

i 

i 

IX 

i * 

74 


! 719 

\ 

\ 111,500 

| ... 

IX 

ii 

31, 200 

Ajmei’I 


| 

i 

i 





1 1 20 71 

III 

i 

568, 622 (L.) 

Aka or Hrusso 

1 

i 

l 

| 

j ' 

I 

i 

1 34,265 

III 

j 

iii 

383 

.Aka (Akba) or Kuw 

, | 276 J 

i . i 

t ' i 

1 1 

i 



. 


Remarks. 


Ak5 


Alba * 

A-mbk 

Amri , 

An 

Anal . 

Anaola 

Anarya or Pabadl 
Ana\v a la or BliaUiela 

Andamanese * 

Andhra 

. Andhra Group 
Andro 


:>,77 a 


51 


111 


m I 

760 I 3,066 


. Angara! 


. Angka 
, Ang-ku 

Ang-sa 


247 

680 

658 

853 


383 


270 


I54i 


43,500 


19,783,001 


580 


23,601,492 


35,410 




43,050 


6.000 


111 

III 

IX 

IX 


IV 

IV 

III 


380 


3, 181, 272, 295 

(L-). 


5,47 

388 


III 


III 


III 


A. language, probably Kuki-Chin, reported m the 
Burma Lingnistic Survey as spoken by 3,409 people 
in the Chiu Hills. It is certainly not the same as the 
Abor (123) spoken in Assam. 

A Kuki-Chin language spoken in Manipur. T ke 
Survey figures are merely a rough estimate. 

A dialect of Shan (49) spoken in Assam. Also. called 
‘Sham Doan.’ ‘Sham’ is Assamese for _ Shan, and 
‘ Doan’ is Assamese for ‘ foreign tongue. 

A sub-dialect of the Gujari dialect (776) of Rajasthani 
(712). Spoken in Hazara and Swat. _Tbe purvey 
figures include the speakers of Gujun of Hazara 

(777). 

A sub-dialect of the Marwari dialect (713) of Raja- 
sthani (712). It is spoken in Ajmere. 

A sub-dialect of Central Eastern (740) Rajasthani 
(712). It is spoken in Ajmere. 

I a language of the North Assam group of the 'Hberte- 
1 Burman sub-family. Mainly spoken outside British 
Territory beyond the Assam Frontier. 

This language does not fall within the scope of this 

SnrvmT ! n the Burma Lingnistic Survey it is re- 
Gazetteer of Upper Burma, Part I, Vol. I, P- 692. 

This language does not fall within the scope of this 
SurvTv In the Burma Linguistic Survey it i re- 
, b “'7; n be snoken iu the KSngtung Southern Shan 
Stotf In the Census of 1921 it is classed as belong- 
ing to the Lolo-Mos‘0 group. See remarks under strai 

group. 

Incorrect for Hal a bl (490). 

A Mon-Khmer dialect spoken in the Kengtung Southern 
Shan State (Burma). 

A dialect of Mikir (189) spoken in Assam. 

Another name for Ann (258). 

* TTnlri language spoken in Manipur. The 

Survey figures admittedly a rough estimate. 

i.gr. Anaw a la (658). 

Spoken in Kewa Kantha. A form of Bhill (677). 

A dialect of Gujarati (652) spoken by Anaola of 
Balsar in Surat. 

An nnclassed language. Spoken in the Andamans. 
Not dealt with in this L.ur\ev. 

, Another name for Telugu (319). 

One of the groups of the Dravidian family of lan- 


iii 43, 4o (L.) 


193, 203 204, 

246 (L.). 


573 


193, 329, 331, 
Q£9, (li.)* 


0» o. r w 

(279) and Kadu (281). 

A language of 

r^Zv^TL Spoken in the Naga Hills, 
Assam. 

Another name for Aka (122). 

A Mon-Khmer dialect spoken in the Kengtmir Southern 
. Shan State. 

Another name tor Inifea (268) . 

, T „„ Uncnao-e spoken in the Naga Hills, 
An Eastern h gj e frontier. The Survey figures 

I Assam, and hey on r 
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^ Volum 

e. Par 

t. Page. 

Remarks. 

•bed! or Antardesi 

* ... 

... 

... 

B 

. 

69, 70 

Another name for Braj Bhakhii (592). 

Patlia 

. 

... 

... 

v. 

[ ... 

149 

A variety of Gall ora (564). 

* 

251 

3 

715 

in 

ii 

329 

A Southern Chin language, which does not fall within- 
the scope of this Survey. In the Linguistic Survey 

* 


... 


... 

... 

... 

The same as Nung (277a), q.v. 

lay ok . 

... 

... 

— 

... 


... 

A name used in Burma for Yiimianese. 

Hatigorria . 

166 

15,500 

30,142 

hi 

ii 

193, 265, 269, 
292 (L.). 

A Central Naga language spoken in the K a ga Hills 
Assam. 18,1 

le 

... 

... 

... 



... 

A sub-dialect of Pwo Karon (35), reported in the Lin- 
gnjstic Survey of Burma as spoken in the Tlmtone- 
District. Ibis language did not fall within the scone. 
oi this {Survey. F 

. 

... 

... 

... 

X 

... 

46 

Another, and more correct, spelling of the name AfridI 
(345), q.v. 

tese or Maghi 

266 

44,661 

304,549 

hi 

iii 

379 

Tliis language belongs to the Banna gronp of the. 
Assam-Burmese Branch of the Tibeto-Burman lan- 
gnages. _ Being mainly spoken in Burma, it did not 
fall within the scope of this Survey. In the Burma 
Linguistic Survey it is reported as spoken by 462 443 
people, principally in Altyab, Sandoway, and Bassein. 

• 

... 


... 




Another spelling of Krhga, 2 .«. So reported from the- 
Chhattisgarh I eudatory {States. 

In . 


... 

... 

... 



A form of Tuju (302). 

r Aravu , 

... 


... 

IV 


298 

Another name for Tamil (285). 

. 


... 

... 


... 

... 

A Gipsy Janguage reported in the Bombay Census- 
Report for 1891. Not since identified. 

* 


... 

... 

... 



as Ar * y5 > 11 nam6 sometimes givon to Marathi- 
(455) in Southern India. 

V * ' * 


... 

... 

Ill 

ii 

380 

Another name for Mikir (189). 

* * » 

- 

... 

... 

VIII 

ii 

2,133 

Another name for Khowar or Chitriili (390). 

* a j 

Ml 


... 



... 

Ditto. 


««* 

- 

... 

... 

... 

... 

A form of Pa?Jjtd (337) roportod in the Bombay Census- 
Itoport for 1891, but not since traced. 

• » « | 

• M 

**• , • 


Ill 

ii 

411, 433 (L.) 

Another name for Bmpeo (183), 

* 

«•« 


... 

... 

... 

. ... ■ . 

The same as Arava, q.v . 

lb-family , 

ire 


231,874,4032 

132,852,817 


... 


A sub-family of the Indo-European Family of lan- • 
guages. J 

'Aryan/ a name sometimes giyen to Marathi (455) in- 
Southern India. . v / 

» « » 

* » 1 

! 

* • • 

... 

... 

... 

Another name for Kadu (281). 

* * • 


... 

• •4 


... 

... j 

S-'tSS 0 soine ^ mQS nsed outside Assam for Assamese' 1 
(5o2). 

• • • 

Isho-zo «. 

382 



VIII 

III 

ii 

iii 

2, 29, 68 j 

331 A 

^adr language spoken in Kafiristan, belonging to- 
the Dardicor Pi&icha Branch of the Aryan languages. 

It is spoken outside British Territory, and nothing 
is known about it. The name is better spelt AshkG, 
see Addenda Major a, p, 248, wheie more information' 
is given about the language. 

mother name for Khyang or Slid (256). 

Askotiya 

rmese Branch 

801 

m 

10,964 

1,543,655 11 

i, 438,266 

III 

IX 

■% 

iii 

iv 

m i 

L10, 244 A 

Lnother name for Szi (261), q.v . Cf. Atsi. 

G ^■ TlInau »I (785) dialect of Central 
Pahari (784). Spoken in Almora. 
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__ 

- 

— 

Assamese, Western 

Dialect 

554 

548,500 

... 

Y 

i 

394, 414, 437 
(L-). 






III 

ii 

265, 270, 333 A 

Assiringia 0) 

• 

... 



III 

ii 

193, 329 A 

Assiringia (2) 


180 

... 

... 



398 



VIII 

ii 

3,150,186 ^ 



Astori 


22 

15,025 

3,099 

IV 

... 

21,28,135 1 

, Asurl . 


• 



III 

ii 

333 

Asuring 

* * 




III 

ii 

68 

Ating * 

* 


15,000 


hi 

h 

j 68, 85, 135 (L.) • 

Atong, iting, or 

Kuchu 

137 


Atsi . 

- 




VIII 

i 

541, 542 

Attock Dialect 

. 

... 



... 



AudhI 

. 

... 



1 



Audhri 


, ... 



j 



Audri 

* 


... 

.*• 

! iv 


406 

Anrang 

* 

• ' * M 

8, 052, OKI 

4,529,351 

j 


... 

Austric Family 




1 

i 

i 

i 



Remakes. 


A name sometimes wrongly given to Ao (166). 

.language of the Eastern Naga sub-group, spoken- 
beyond the frontier of North-East Assam. 

L dialect of the Dardic language Shina (391) spoken 
in the Aston Valley of Kashmir. 

k dialect of Kherwari (14), a Mup# ■ I ^‘ 
spoken in Ranchi and Jashpnr (Chota Nagpm). ih 
Survey figures axe excessive. 

Another spelling of the name Assiringia (180), q.v. 


Austro- Asiatic 
Family* 

Austro-Nesian #v\> 
Family. 

Autkali 

Avesta, Language of 
Awa . 


Awadhi, Ivosali, or Bais 
wayi. 


IXlUUtlvl JLJ.WLXJLV' -L v 

(134), 2^* 

L dialect of Oar 
Mymensmgh. 


The word is also spelt Asi. 


3,052,016 


558 


16,148,548 


Awankari 

Awankx 

Awi 

Ayaing 

Ayari . 

BachadI 


4,523,790 
5,661 


443 


138 


123,901 


20,000 


vi 


1, % B33 


1, 8, SO, 260 (L.) 


Another spelling of Awadhi (558). 

An old name for Ofiya (502), nsed hy the Orissa Gram- 
marian Markandeya. 

Another name for Oriya (502). 

Another name fox Kuruldi (305). 

The ™ meof * he . gr6 ^f^AnL^A S sMc me°the two 
the former Wong Saldn (1) and 
sub-families. 1 , . , helonff the Mon-Khmer 

Malay (2>, and to the Wcmg pftlaMg . w 

languages melndms th ^ Nicobar (1 3) groups, and 
(4-7®), K-tasi_(8 )• (-14.30). These are the only 

also the M ^SS rrferred to in the Survey or 
STnlSt there^re, of course, many others. 

See the preceding. 

See Austric Family- 
Another name for Oriya (50w). 

\f S’Burma Linguistic Survey as 

apoien ^ 216 people in Akyah. 

A dialect 

the Mediate Branch : of ^ g gJ J bai ^ of Tanda, 
is spoken m A ■ > -*t ^ Mirzapur, and Jannpnr. 

Jatehpnr, A-llaba^ N jl usa lmans over the eastern- 

Also nsedby middle-ctom ^ ^ Blh 


VIII 

VIII 

III 


XX 



far * Lucknow, 

specimen of the * Kor the Awadhi of Bae Bareli, 


A sub-dialect of g^^ES, fo^oL^Nort" 

Another name for Awankari (443). 

A dialect of Garo (134)- 

^LTy°& P-Ple in Akya€ ^ 

F A-kiv-T ('6791 dialect of Bhib 

Another name , te the Jtor ( VIII> Part i. 

(677), tP° ken m 

” W(,60) C- 

A nannr sometimes nsed n» the Tam, 


in 


242, 432, 449, 
458, 522 (L-)‘ 


242, 449, 458 
68 


63 




) 
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izignage or Dialect. 


khshi t , , 


tnxa * f 
Ini 


:at 


.11 or Baghlani 


li (1), Ba^hel- 


udi, or Riwai. 


K (2) . 

i (3) . 


khandi 


t 

al . 


£ Fazilka 


r Vagdi 


Ipnr mixed sub- 
t. 


purl 


Number in 
Classified 
List. 


Number oe Speakers.! 


According ] According 
to the j to the 
Linguistic j Census of 
Survey. 1921. 


336 


809 


14,108 


S20 

559 


560 

623 


22,195 

4,612,756 


3,692,126 

35,000 


739 


644 


369 


544 


327,359 

56,000 


145,790 


47,435 


90 


Where dealt with in the 
Linguistic Survey. 


Volume. 


IV 

IX 


III 


IX 


IX 

VI 


VI 

IX 


VI 

IX 


IX 

VI 


IX 


IX 


IX 

X 


VIII 

V 


III 


II 

VIII 


Part. 


Page. 


Remarks. 


3, 527 


107 

280, 326 


86 


A Gipsy dialect mentioned in the 1891 Central p rov . 
faces Census Report. Not since identified. Perhans 
only another spelling of Badaga, i.e. Telugu (319j ^ 


A dialect of Persian (331) spoken in Badakhshan a lew 

much used in Kabul. 80 


Name of a sub-caste speaking Koda (19). 


A sub-dialect of the Garhwall dialect (804) of Central 
Pahari (784). Spoken in Garhwal. 


A corruption of c Bod-skacl ’ or ‘the language 0 f 
Tibet/ This name is sometimes used instead of 
‘Nyamkat,’ for the Bhotia of Upper Kanawm* 
(64). 


( The same as Wag a dl (706), q.v. 


586 


j A form of Handfin (823) spoken in the Panjab State 
of Baghal and its vicinity. 


374, 495, 
(L.). 


531 


j A dialect of Western Pahari (814) spoken in Baghat 
(Simla Hills) and neighbourhood. 


1, 18, 122 


18, 122, 260 
550 


(L.) 


... | 18 


iv j Addenda to 
613. 


A dialect of Eastern Hindi (557), the only language of 
the Mediate Branch of the Indo-Aryan languages. 
It is spoken in Baghelkliand and in the south-east of 
the U. P. 


The standard sub-dialect of the Bagheli dialect (559) of 
Eastern Hindi (557). Spoken in Baghelkhand. 


A sub-dialect of the Bunded! dialect (610) of Western 
Hindi. It is a mixed form of speech found in 
Chhindwara (C. P.). 


Another name for Bagheli (559). 
A dialect of Kochi (828). 


148 

152 


Another name for Baghali, q.v. 
Another name for Bengali (529). 
Another name for Naharl (695). 


A form of the Jurar sub-dialect (565) of Bagheli (559). 
Spoken in Banda (U. P.). 


16, 130, 147 


734, 740 


A sub-dialect of the Marwari dialect (713) of Raja- 
sthani (712). Spoken in Bikaner (Eajputana) and 
S.-E. Panjab. 


A form of the standard (633) dialect of Panjabi. 
Spoken in South Eirozpur (Panjab) and neighbour- 
hood. 


715 

328, 414 


A name given in Gwalior to the Gipsy language of 
Bagris, Moghias or Baoris, and Bedias. It is distinct 
from the WagMI (706), though the name of the 
dialect is probably taken from it. 


329 

19, 163, 194 


A form of Snketi (840). 


A form of the Eastern Dialect (365) of Balochi (361). 
Spoken in the Bahawalpar State (Pan jab). The 
Survey figures include also the speakers of Balochi 
m Las Bela and Sind. 


327 


Addenda to 
506. 


Another name for the Mfiltani dialect (426) of Lahnda 
(415) spoken in the Bahawalpur State (Panjab). 


A sub-dialect of the Rajbang&I dialect (542) of 
Bengali (529). Spoken in the Darjiling Tarai 
(Bengal), 


A dialect of Kbarnbu (87), one of the Eastern Prono- 
mmalized Himalayan Tibeto-Burman Languages. 
Spoken in the upper valleys of Nepal. 


A Mon-Khmer language spoken in Further India, on 
the left bank of the Mekong. 


Tiie name of a village s-mth of the Pxr Panjal Pass, in 
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twgweo 


J Number in 

C la Shi tied 
List 


Where dealt with in the 
Linguistic Survey. 


Baldl 

Balanchar 

Baljar 

Baloclu 


Balpuri 


According 
to the 
Sdiignifttie 
Survey. 


A ccording 
to the 
Census of ; 
1921. 


Volume. Part. 



Balti . 

Baluchi 
Baluchistan 
Bama 

Bama-Kayin 
Bamochi • 

Banai * 

Banai * 

Banaplian (1) 

Banaph&rt (2) « 

Banar n ei * < 

Banaudln . 

Banfora 

a-bhasha 

Bangala or BEgla 
Bahgall 
Bangaru (1) 


25, 174, 231, 235 

121,124 
9, 58, 260 (L.) 


Addenda to p. 
746. 


Bemarks. 


342 (Vocab- 
ulary), 350. 


3, 4, 9, 329 

(Dialects) . 336 
(Grammar) . 



A form of the Chhattisgarhi dialed; (572) of Eastern 
Hindi (557), spoken by Baigas in Balaghat (C. P.) 
and the vicinity. 

A form of Natl (867). 

Another name for Awadhi 1558). For a specimen of 
rSo £ Rae Bareli, see Addenda Ma.ora, 

ATrmoftheHorth-Eastern dialect (338) of Pasljto 
(337). 

A form of Mandeali Paharl (839). 

A South Indian name for Marathi (4,55), derived from 
the name of the written character. 

1 form of Taunt'thu (36), ^ich, ^in^to^he 
Burma Linguistic Survey, is *P°“ . * y 

to tb“ Southern Shan State of Mawkmat. 

A form of Sindhi ( 445 ).wb'ch, aceording to the 1891 
Bombay Census Report, is spoken in Poona 

s -” k " » 

the Upper Valleys of Nepal. 

A name sometimes given to Bnnjan (771), 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

A language of the Afghamstan-Bal nhi eta Survey 

of the Eastern Eran.au Ban. urges^^ { 

figures include an ^‘unat ft (British. 

^SSfflsoAdandthePauiah. 

A name mentioned in the 1891 Hyderabad CenSn8 
Report as indicating a form of Hmdr. 

See Bbotia of Baltistan. 

Incorrect for Baloclu (361). 

See North Baluchistan. 

/ncc\ This is the name by 
A name for Burmese ^ themselves Of. 

which Burmese colloquially reie 

Mranma. 

The Burmese name for Sgaw Karen (34). «.*. 

„ . 8 in the 1921 Baroda Census Report as per- 

R Sps a mistake for Bavchi,?.«. 

01 *“ (1 “ > ' 


87, 479, 481, 573 
(L-)- 


1,2,66,252, 253, 
571 (L-). 


. 

A mnfiT557).° f SpoSaS” 

*&£$? sss ys&ffsiss 

and Hamirpnr. 

ite „ w < S25> ” 

Benares. 

A form of Awadhi (558) spoken in West Janupur 

I (U.PO- 

Another name for Banpara (175). 

Another name for Bengali (529). 

Ditt0 . See Addenda Majors, p. 2-1. 

i Ditto. mt °- 

. ^eetof Western Hindi (581). Spoken in the 

A son^ofthePan3ah. 
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Ling-ijis: 

LT WITH IE THE 
EIC SlJBYEY. 


.nguage or Dialect* 

Number in 
Classified 
List, 

According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 

Volume. 

1 

Part. 

Page. 

Rem abks. 

:1a . * • 




V 

i 

11 

Another name for Bengali (529). See Bangala. 

fni . 




III 

X 

585 

Another name for Dafla (125). 

Tab! 


... 

... 

IX 

i 

395 

The local name for the KanaujI (604) spoken in parts 
of Hardoi (U. P.). 

ara . 



... 

XI 

... 

121 

A form of Natl (867). 

Jrl or Labhanl 

771 

158,500 

... 

IX 

XI 

iii 

255 

2, 5 

A dialect of Rajasthani (712). Spoken, under various 
• names, all over India, by a wandering tribe. The 
difference between the Survey figures and the Census 
is due to differences of classification. 

irx not of Panjab or 
jarat. 

773 

131,855 

... 

IX 

iii 

259, 275 (C. P.), 
261 (Berar), 

272 (Bombay), 
2S5 (U. P.), 

317 (L.). 

A form of Banjarl (771). Of. Labhanl of Panjab and 
Gujarat. 

>gl 

227 

800 

3 

III 

iii 

3, 107, 144, 161 
(L.). 

A language of the Central Chin sub-group of the 
i Kuki-Cbin languages. Spoken in the Chittasrono- 
Hill Tracts (Bengal). & ° 

5tl 

468 

1,787 

... 

VII 

... 

61, 64, 128 

A sub-dialect of the Konkan standard dialect (457) of 
Marathi (455). It is a variety of Sangamesvarx (467) 
used by Musalmans (Vol. VII, p. 128). 

• • 


... 


V 

i 

11 

Another name for Bengali (529). See Bahgala. 

i sub-dialect 

349 

- 

... 

X 

- 

69 

A form of the South-Western dialect (348) of Pashto 
(337). Spoken by the educated in Bannu District.* 

LChi sub-dialect 

351 



X 


... 

A form of the South-Western dialect (348) of Pashto 
(337). Spoken by the uneducated of Bannu District. 
It is the true local dialect. 

add* • • 

’ '••• ' ' 

... 

... 

.... 

i 

... 

A form of Oriya (502) mixed with Telugu (319) used 
by peoplo of the Chachadi (Poroja) caste, in the 
Madras Presidency. 


*•1 

... 


... 

i 

... 

A form of Zayein (41), q.v. 

ra . . * 

175 

1,600 

... 

Ill 

ii 

193, 329, 332, 
243 (L.). 

An Eastern Naga Tibeto-Burman language spoken 
beyond the frontier of North-East Assam. The 
Survey figures also include speakers of Mutonia (176) 
and Mohongia (177). 

ri * 




VI 

... 

155 

Another name for Banapharl (566). 

adx • 




... 

... 


A name sometimes given to Mafvl (760), q.v* 

• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Another name for Garl, q.v. 

og, Banyin, or 
rot. 

... 


- 

... 

... 


A form of Zayein (41), q.v spoken in the Southern 
Shan State of Loi Long, 

• v > 

681 

43,000 


IX 

iii 

5,174, 176, 236 
(L.). 

A dialect of Bhlll (677), spoken by a wandering tribe 
in the Panjab, Rajputana, and the U. P. 





XI 


2 

* ' 

Bodo, or Plains 
darl. ■ 

127 

272,231 

1 

271,612 

III 

ii 

2, 4, 5,132, (L.), 
195, (Compara- 
tive Vocab- 
ulary). 

A language of the B&rd group of the Assam-Burmese 
branch of the Tibeto-Burman sob -family, Spoken 
in West Assam. 

Bodo Group ♦ 

... 

618,659 

715,696 

III 

i 

ii 

2,11 

2 

A group of the Assam-Burmese branch of the Tibeto- 
Burman sub-family of the Tibeto-Chinese languages. 

standard dialect . 

328 

178,320 

— 

III 

ii 

5,132 (L.) 

The standard dialect of No. 127. 

* . . 

825 

7,894 


IX 

iv 

456, 549, 599 

A sub-dialect of the Kifsthall dialect (821) of Western 
Pahai'I (814), Spoken in Jnbbal Statie and neigh- 
bourhood in the Simla Hills. 

:arx , 


... 


VII 

. ... 

163, 186 

A name given to the Kohkanx dialect (494) of Marathi 
(455) spoken in Belgaum. 

:olI . 

424 

275,000 

... 

VIII 

i 

239, 297, 299 

A sub-dialect of the standard dialect (416) of Lahnda 
(415)# Spoken in Gujrat (Panjab). 

* • • 

682 

1,000 


IX 

iii 

5,69 

A dialect of Bhili (677), spoken, in Chhota Udaipur 
State. 

a or Bargista 

... 

•« 

... 

X 


123 

Another name for Ormnyx (360). 

* • 

j 

i 

1 

123 

- J 

... 

' : ! : 

; : j ■ 

A dialect of Baghcll (559) reported in the 1921 
Central India Census Rmjorh as sunken in Aiaic'arh 
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Language or Dialect. 


Number m 
ChiHwiimd 
List. 


Basbatu’I 

Basbgali 

Bashgiavik 

Bastan 

Batar 

Baungkalono 
Baungsho * 

Bavchi 


Biiwarias, language ol * | 

Baytakannnava * * 

j 

Bazar i * * * j 

Bebojiyfi. 

Beclori • ♦ 

Begamati Urdu 

Beik . » * 

Beldari 

Bellara or Borlara 
Bengali (1) - 
Bengali (2) . 


Bengali, Central or 
Standard. 

Bengali, Eastern . 

Bengali, Eastern Standard; 

Bengali, Northern . * j 

Bengali, Northern Stand- 
ard. 

I 

i 

Bengali, South-Eastern * j 

Bengali, South-Eastern ' 
Standard. 

Bengali South-Western * > 

j 

Bengali, Western • ; 

Bengali, W ester n 

Standard. 

Beparl 


379 


According 
to the 
Linguistic 

Survey. 


Speakers 

WHERE DEALT WITH 1ST THE 

Linguistic Survey, 


According 
to the 
Census of 
19.il. 

Volume. 

Part. 

Page. 

Remarks. 





Another name for the Kochi (828) q. v. of Baskahr. 


VIII 

ii 

2, 10 (L.), 29, 
32, 112 (L.), 

133 (Compared 
with Khowar). 

A language of the Kafir group of the Bardic lan- 
guages. It is spoken_ beyond the N.-W. frontier 
in Kafiristan. tee Katl. 


VIII 

ii 

507 

Another name for Garwl (408). 


VII 


331 

Another name for Hah'hl (490). 


... 


- 

Said to he the same as Bor, g.tu, hut I can find no 

1 authority for the name. 

! 


! - 
i 

... 

A sub-dialect of Pwo Karen (35), reported in the 
Burma Linguistic Survey as spoken m the Thaton 
District. 

i 

| ... 

1 

! ■' 

Ill 

1 

1 

! 

I 

i 

1 ... 

iii 

55,115 

... 

i 

i 

A Burmese name for Kaka (220). Also used by the 
Burmese for all Chins who tie the h«r in a kn •t un 
the front part of th . heal. It is a nickname of the 
people, and, really, has no reference to language. 

The name of a Gipsy language reported in - the 
Bombay Census Report as spoken m Rewa Kamha. 
According to the 1921 Baroda Census Report closely 


71) 1. 


2,000 


855 


o,l B) 


529 41,933,284 49,294,099 


530 


8,443,996 

545 1x6,910,651 

546 1x5,999,430 


538 

539 


6,108,553 

5,439,930 


549 1 2,310,784 

550 2,290,784 

537 1 346,502. 

531 3,967,641 

532 3,888,846 


IX 

IX 

III 

IX 

XI 

V 

V 

V 

■ V 


iii ! 176 


iv 


218 


613 


128 


The i 
ladies ( 


2, 5, 22. 

146, 162 

2 , 11 

19,37,352 (L.) 


I.c[. Baori (681). 

A name sometimes given to Telugu (319). 

A sub-dialect of the Kumauni dialect (785) of Central 
Paharl (784). Spoken m Nairn Xal _ <U. P-)- Also 
commonly used to indicate any bazar jargon. 

A form of Chulikata Mishrni (126). See Mislimx. 

Another spelling of Vadavl (325). 

form of Urdu (585) used by respectable Musalman 
lies of Lucknow City. 

Another name for Sterguese (372a), 2- v. 

Satara, Kolhapur, etc.). 

Said to be a form of Tain (302) used in South Canara 
(Madras). Affiliation doubtful. 

A name given in. Hazaribagh (Bihar and Orissa) to 
Eastern Magahl (51b). 

Majora, pp. 221 ffi. . ^ , , 

The standard form of Bengali (529), spoken *n Central 

Bengal. 


19, 201, 354 & 
355 (L-). 

203, 354 (L.) 

19, 119 
120, 353 (L.) 

19, 291, 391 
291, 355 (L.) 

19, 105 

19, 69, 353 (L.) 
70, 352 (L.) 


Spoken in Eastern Bengal and Sonth-West Assam. 

The standard form of the preceding, spoken in the 
country round Dacca. 

Spoken in North Bengal. 

p,*. “ 

Purnia. 

Spoken in South-East Bengal. 

Spoken in South-East Bengal, except in parte of the 

S &OBg HiU Tracts. 

Spoken in South-Western Bengal. 

Spoken in West. Bengal. 

Spoken in West Bengal- 

Another name for Banjul (771). 
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Number or Speakers 

J Where dealt with in the 

5 1 Ling-uistic Survey. 

J 

Number iu 
Classified 
List. 

! According 
to the 
! Linguistic 
Survey. 

f 

| According 
i to the 
! Census of 
| 1921. 

j 

; Volume 

1 Part. 

I 

1 

Page. 

Remarks. 

i 

! 

i 

476 

j 7,677,432 

| 

! VII. 

s 

1 

! 

j ... 

1 

1, 45, 61, 217 

! 

i 

The dialect of Marathi (455) spoken in Berar. The 

Survey figures also include the speakers of the connate 
dialects spoken in the €. P. and the Nizam's Domi- 
nions. 




j VII 

I 

s . t . 

1 

217 

Another name for the YarliadI sub -dialect (477) of the- 
Berar dialect (476) of Marathi (455). In the 0. P. 
this name is also a synonym for Ban jar I (771). 



j 

IV 

j 

1 

407, 436 

A form of Kurujdi (305) spoken in Gangpur State. 




XI 


121, 132 

A form of Natl (867). 


... 


... 

... 


Other forms of the name Bellara, q.v. 

231 

630 

i 

i 

Ill 

1 

iii 

3, 181, 191 

A dialect of Hrangkhol (229), an Old Kuki language. 

It is spoken in North Cachar (Assam), and is some- 
times called Beteli. 



! 




See the preceding. 

A corruption of the name Bhatri (505), q.v. 

Another name for Kurumba (299) used in Coorg. 



... 

IX 

ii 

288, 291 

Another name for Dhole war! (766). 



... 

... 


... 

See Bwe. 

‘ 

795 

200 


IX 

iv 

108, 110 

A sub-dialect of the Kuuiaiin! dialect (785) of Central 

Pahari (784). It is spoken in the Ram pur State' 

(U. P.). 

619 

1,313,000 

■ 

IX 

i 

87, 479, 531, 

573 (L.). 

A sab-dialect of the B undoll dialect (610) of Western 

Hindi (581). It is spoken in Agra, Etawab, and 

J alarm (IT. P.j, and in Gwalior Stato. 

846. 

25,517 

■ | 

. 

IX 

I 

iv 

374, 881 

A group of dialoots of Wostorn Pahfirl spoken in 

Bhodrawah (Kashmir and Jammu). The group 
includes Bhadriuvahl (847), BhalesI (848), and Padarl 
(819). 

847 

20,977 

1 

i 

IX 1 

. i 

... 1 

1 

iv 

... 

881, 888 (Gram- 
mar), 915 (L.). 

See the preceding. The Survey figures include also- 
the speakers of BhalesI (848). 

A form of ChamSillT (842) mentioned in a note on : 

p. 268 of the Pan fab Census Report for 1891. Not 
since identified. 

: ; 

848 

20,977 | 

1 

1 

IX 

iv 

881, 888 (Gram- 
mar). 

One of the dialects of the Bhadrawah Group (846). 

See above. Tlie Survey figures include also the 
speakers of Bhadrawah! (847). 


t 




... 

A name sometimes given fco Malvl (760), q. v. 

856 

14 | 

... j 

: ! 

XI 


2, 17 

' 1 " ‘ 

A Gipsy language spoken by vagrant Bbamtas in the- 

C. P. 



i ..' '. 


I 


■ 

A Gipsy language reported in the Hyderabad Census 

Report for 1891. 

464 

8,663 

. ... . 

VII 


61, 63, 106 

A sub-dialect of the Konkan Standard dialect (457) of 

Marathi (455). It is spoken by Bhandarls, or palm- 

juice drawers, of Kolaba (Bombay). | 

... 


i 

; 



- 

The language of the Bhang, sals a well-known trading./ 
caste* in Cutch. Probably the same as ordinary 

Kachchhl (451). 







A name given to the Braj Blulkhu (592) spoken in- j 

Bharatpur. 

* ■ : "i 

330 

330 

| 

... 

IV 

... 

637, 640 

: ."J 

A somi-Dravulian hybrid form of speech, spoken by 

Bharia Gon(|s in Narsinghpur and Chhin&wara 
(C. P.). 


l 

1 

IX 

iv 

769, 792 

Another name for Gad! (843), q.v. 



i 

. j 

... 


— ' 

The form of Gujarat! (652) spoken in Broach (Boni- 
fy). 


... . .1 




. ' ... ■ 

A name sometimes given to NImadI (770), q. v. 

651 

14,000 j 

! 


IX 


637ff. 

A sub-dialect of the I)6gra dialect (647) of Panjabi 
(632), spoken in Ckamba Stato (Panjab). ; 




TV 


OOQ 

■y ■ „ ■■ - > 
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i 

' 

Language or X>i«Joot. 

! 

X mubm* in 

(, ’hissilU‘il 
Llht. 

NUMBER OF SPEAKERS. 

_ — ’ j 

Where dealt with is the I 
Linguistic Survey. 1 

Remarks. 

| 

— 

| — - 

According 
to the 

1 Linguistic 
Survey. 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 

Volume, 

Part, 

Page. 

Bbatknl 

i 


! 

} *•• 

... 

j The same as the Nawait sub-dialect,, which is the same 
as the Daldi suh-dialect (497) of the Ronkam chalet 
(494) of Marathi (455). Nawaits are called 
Bhatkallis in the Madras Presidency. This .s « 


■Bbatnerl 

Bhatri 

Bhatri . 

Bbattiani . 

Bhattii or BnStu 
Bbatu 

'Bbavnagavx 

Bhilai! 

Bbilari 
Bhili • 


505 


17,387 ! 


IU2 no, ooo 


IX 

v i 

VII 1 


IX 


077 


2,(191,701 1,855,017 


XI 

| 

ix ! 
ix I 

IX 


1 

Bhili or Bhilmli , * j 

j 

m ! uw,h 72 j 

1 

; . i 

... ! 

! 

XX ! 

1 

iii 1 

1 


! 

077 , 

. . I 

IX 

1 

iii | 

Bhili of All Kajpur • j 

j 

... i 

i 

I 

IX 1 

-1 


„ of Barwani . * i 

077 ! - | 


I 

| 

; ' : 

311 ’ ' ! 

■ j 

IV 


„ of Basim . * j 


IX 

Hi 

! 

! 1 


IX 

iii 

„ of Berar 

077 - j 

' | ' . ' | 


IX 

Hi 

„ of Chhota Udepur | 

077 ; *«* | 


IX 

iii 

of Dhar * * j 

.1 

677 | ■■■' -• : 1 


IX 

* Hi 

„ of Edar * * j 

077 , 



iii 

■ 1 



IX 

„ of Jhahua . • ! 

077 : 

■■ **’ 






IX 

iii 

„ of Khaudesli 

677 j 

j , *** 






IX 

iii 

„ of Mahikantha . i 

; 677 ; 





! __ i 


IX 

Hi 

„ of Mewar * 

i 077 : 







IX 

Hi 

„ ofNasik . 

j 677 i 





! 077 1 


i IX 

iii 

,, of Nimar 





i , ■ * ■ 


IX 

iii 

„ of Panch Mahals . 

j 077 i 





j : 

i 

IX 

iii 

„ of Rajpipla 

j 077 

j 

IX 

iii 

„ of llatlam 

077 : 

i *** 



Bhiliil • 


i 

i 



Bhilodl 

... 

r 



Bhiindl 

... 

1 

i 

M» 


Bhisasari 

! 

i 


4 # • 



All old name for Bh&ttianl (b42). 

A dialect of Oriya (502). It is a con-apt form of 
speech spoken in Bastar. 

Said to lie the name of a Gipsy language spoken in 
Sialkot (Panjab). Not identified. 

| A sub-dialect of the standard dialect (633) 
j (632), spoken in Bikaner (Rajputana) and Feiozepore 

I (Pan j ah). 

Another name for the Sisi tribe (871). It is the nam 
used by the tribe itself. 

The name by which the Kolhatis (862) call th 
selves. 

; Another name for Gohilwadl (670). 

Another name for the Bhili (677) of Ah Kajpur and 
Amjhera (Gwalior), both m Central India. 

Another name for Bhili (677). 

i A language of the Central Group of the^ 

236 (L ‘ } - - between the Snrveyandthe fi es are 

1 variations m classification. J 

probably the more accurate. 

The principal dialect of BhiU (®"l a /khindesh, and 

Gujarat, Rajputana, Cential imua, 

Borar. 

j Also called Bhilali. Spoken in All* B.jp« State, 
Central India. 

Spoken in Barwani State, 


734, 742, 794 1 

370, 434, 441 (L.) 
330 


i 607, 610, 734 


I 49 


425 

51 


14, 236 (B.). 
51 

51 


561, 565 
174 

174 


81 

42 

14, 236 (L.) 
49 
151 
5, 11 
21 
145 
174 
47 
84 
35 


Also called Rath»vi Bhilali. 

Central India. 

K.1M (309), 

Berar. 

* pv-L-r (M>7) To be distinguished from 

■ f “' m /l ll which is aDravidian form of 

Bhili of Basim (311), wun a 

. speech. 

j Spoken in Chhota Udepur State (Bombay), 
j Spoken in Dhar State, Central India. 

I Spoken in Edar State (Bombay). 

| Spoken in Jhahua State, Central India. 

I Spoken in Kbandesb (Bombay). 

| Spoken in Mahikantha (Bombay). 

| Spoken in Mewar State, Rajputana, 

| Spoken in Nasik (Bombay), 
j Spoken in Nimav (C. ?•)• 

| Spoken in Panch Mahals (Bombay). 

| Spoken in Eajpipla State (Bombay). 

j Spoken in Batlam State, Centcal India. 

j Another name for BhilH677). 

| Another name for the Bhili dialect (878) of Bhili 

j (677). . „ 

| Reported in the ^ ^Re^akantha. 

I Gipsy language spoke J P 

..... 1891 Bombay Census Report as a form 


) 
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Number of Speakers 

Where dealt with m the 
Linguistic Survey. 

- 

inguage or Dialect. 

Number in 
Classified 
List. 

According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 

Volume. 

Part. 

Page. 

Remarks. 

Mikir . 

191 

10,0SQ 

1 

Ill 

ii 

380, 408, 432 (L.) 

A dialect of Mikir (189). It is a mongrel mixture of 
that language with the languages of neighbouring 
tribes. Spoken in the Khasi and Jaintia Hills 
(Assam). ‘ Bhoi’ is the Khasi term for any subiect 
non- Khasi, tribe. * 

purl 

519 

20,412)608 


V 

ii 

5, 40, 186 

The most westerly dialect of Bihar i (506). Spoken in 
Bihar and Orissa (Ranchi, Palamau, fckahabad, Saran 
and Champaran) and, in the United Provinces, in East 
Mirzapur and, north of the Ganges, as far west as the 
western border of the District or Benares and a line 
running thence northwards through Tanda in Eyzab&d. 

Northern Standard 

521 

6, 165,151 


V 

ii 

42, 224, 328 (L.) 

Spoken in Saran (Bihar and Orissa) and in Gorakhnur 
and Basti (U. P.). 

Southern Standard 

520 

4,324,293 


V 

ii 

42, 186, 327 (L.) 

Spoken in Shahabad, Saran, and Palamau (Bihar and 
Orissa), and in Ballia and Ghazipur (U. P.). 

Western 

525 

3,939,500 


V 

ii 

42, 43, 248, 328 

(L.). 

Spoken in Azamgarh, Fyzabad, Jaunpur, Benares, 
Ghazipur, and Mirzapur (U. P.). 

a 





... 


Reported in the 1891 Madras Census Report as the 
language of a sub-division of the Porojas. Probably a 
broken form of Oriya ^502). Cf. Parja. 

. , . 




... 



Incorrect for Bhotia (57). 

i 






... 

A name sometimes given to Mulvl (760), q.v . , 

ta 



... 

Ill 

i 

14 

An old name for Bhotia of Tibet (58). 

• . • ' • 

57 

205,508 

231,885 

III 

i 

14 

The general name of the group of dialects of which 
Bhotia of lib-t or Tibetan (58) is the most impor- 
tant. See the following entries. 

of Baltistan, or 
Balti. 

59 

130,678 

148,366 

III 

i 

32, 140 (L.) 

Spoken in Baltistan (Kashmir). The figures also in- 
clude those for Bhotia of Purik (60). 

of Bhutan, or 
Lhoke. 

69 

5,079 

10,526 

r ii 

i 

129, 143 (L.) 

Spoken in Darjiling, Sikkim, and Bhutan (Bengal). 

jt Garhwal 

66 

4,300 

... . 

hi 

i 

100 

Spoken in Garhwal (U. P.). 

f Khanis 

n 



hi 

i 

136 

Spoken in Eastern Tibet, which was not subject to the 
operations of the Survey, 

)f Ladakh, or 
Ladakhi. 

61 

1 

29,806 

33,302 

hi 

i 

51, 140 (L.) 

i 

Spoken in Ladakh. 

•f Lakul, or 
Lahuli. 

62 

1,579 

... 

hi 

i 

i 

69 

Spoken in Lahul. 

►f Nepal . 

... 

. — 

... 

in 

i 

113 

Another name for S bar pa Bhotia (67). 

>f Purik . 

60 

130,678 

148,366 

hi 

i 

42, 140 (L.) 

Spoken in Purik (Kashmir). The figures also include 
those for Bhotia of Baltistan (59). 

)f Sikkim or 
Da-njong-ka. 

68 

20,000 

10,046 

hi 

i 

119, 143 (L.) 

Spoken in Sikkim and Darjiling (Bengal). 

f Spiti 

63 

3,548 


in 

! 

: i ! 

83, 142 (L.) 

Spoken in Spiti. 

f Tehri Garhwal, 
or Jad 

65 ; 

106 


hi 

i 

91 

Spoken in Tehri Garhwal State (U. P.). 

of Tibet, or 
Tibetan. 

58 

; 7,968 

8,995 

in 

I 

i 

iii 

14, 72, 141 (L.) 

3 

Spoken in Tibet. In Vol. 1X1, Part ii, p. 72, the 
colloquial form of the language is called the Central 
dialect of Tibet. In Part iii, p. ii, the language is 
compared with Burmese and Bushel. Tibetan belongs 
to the Tibeto-Himalayan i. ranch of the Tibeto-Jbar- 
man Sub-iamiiy of the Tiboto- Chinese I amily of 
languages. According to the Linguistic Survey 
of Burma, speakers of Tibetan are also found in the 
Putao District. 

i Upper Kana- 
war, or Nyam- 
kat. 

64 

1,544 

... 

in 

i 

86 

Spoken in Upper Kanawar (Panjab). 

lama . 




in 

i 

73 

A name sometimes given to Bhotia of Tibet, or Tibetan 
(56). 

. 

767 

11,000 

... 

IX 

ii 

53, 288, 293 

A sub-dialect of the Malvi dialect (760) of Rajasthani 
(712), spoken in Ckhindwara (C. P.). 


109 

“* 

... 

in 

i 

178,180,399,405 

A language of the Eastern sab-group of the Pro- 
nominalized Himalayan Tibeto- Barman sub-family# 
Spoken in West Nepal, 
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Number oi' Speakers. 


LanguagoorDWoct. 


Bhnlia 

Bliumiai 

Bhnmij 

Blmnjia 

Bhutanese or Bhutam 

Bhutunor . 

Bhnyau 

Bhuyonki * 
Bighotii-ki BdB * 

Big Shan 
Bilulri 


Number in 
Classified 
List, 


580 


According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 


13,560 


17 


m 


According 
to tho 
Census of 
1921. 


Where dealt with ih the 
Linguistic Survey. 



Remarks. 


79,078 


2,000 


137,309 


506 


37,180,782 


7,331 

( 34 , 342 , 480 ) 


ihari Hindi 

ijapuri 

ikanerl 

rilaspurl 

ftlichi 

Bloch! 

Biloz , 

Biltum of Yasin 

Biluch! 

Binghlee 


ajhia * * 

trjhwari or Bmjhwali . 

trail ul 

irarat! Thar 


737 


113,770 


578 


9,662 


hSr (1) . 

:h&r (2) . 


18 


1Y 


VII 


IX 

IV 


1,234 


258 


IX 


VI 


IV 


XX 


IX 


VIII 


IV 

VI 

IV 


25, 251, 255, 261 

(L.). 


21, 28, 94 

2, 219, 330, 372 

734 

80 

44 


118 


381 


4, 17, 130 


671, 677 


327 


551, 559 


327 


A sub-dialect of the Chhattlsgarh! dialect (5/21 of 
Eastern Hindi (557). Spoken in Sonpur and Patna 
States. It is usually written in the Oriya character, 
and is hence often, hut wrongly, classed as a dialect ot ^ 
that language. 

Another name for Bmjhwar! (578). 

A dialect of Kherwari (14). Spoken in Singhbhum, 
Morhhanj, and the vicinity (Bihar and Orissa), 

A sub-dialect of the Marathi (455) of the C. P. (476) 
spoken in Raipar (C. P.). 

A name sometimes used for Bhotia of Bhntan or Lhoke 
(69). 

An old name for Bhattian! (642). 

A language reported from Samhalpur (Bihar and 
Orissa). It is probably a form ot Mundari (16). 

A name sometimes given to Malvl (760), q. v. 

Another name for Mewatl (754). 

See Tai Long. 

A language of the Eastern Group of the Outer 
Branch of the Indo-Aryan languages Spoken m 
Bihar, Chota Nagpur, and (east of Mirzapm^ nd 
north of the Ganges as tar as the westein hord 
Benares District, and thence up to ft Um imt g 
north through Tanda in hyzahau) the U. P. 
this area, however, high-class Musalmanssp^kUKlu 

(5s5) and middle-class Mnsalmans_ _sp^k AwadW 

(55b). The principal dialects of Bihari ,. 

(507), Magahi v 6iB), and Bhojpan (.519)- Rega S 
the Census figures, see 'io.50o. 

A name applied to the form of Awadhi (558) spoken 
by Musalmans in Saran (bihar and Onssa). 

A name used for the local form of Kanarese (296) 
spoken in Bijapur. 

a nf the Northern snh-dialect (736) of the 

Varwari dialect (713) of Rajasthani (712), spoken m 
Bikaner. 

Another name for Kahluri (637). 

Incorrect for Balochi (361). 

The Tamil form cf the word 4 Balochi (361). 

„ fn- .I, a Warshikwar dialect (852) of 

S i' *** tke name given 

Leitner. It is spoken m Yasra. 

| Incorrect for Balochi (361). 

■i.e. Singhall. 


135 

25, 234, 241 

619 

102 

21,28, 102, 211 

(L.). 


Another name for Brijia (24). 

. , .ij q Chhattlsgarh! dialect (572) of 

A sub-dialect of th - a Wgon spoken hv 

Eastern Hindi (55/1. T>hiraiias \n the east of the 

C P. The name oenve 
Another spelling of Bral.ui (328). 

The Oriya (502) spoker by Biraratis in the Merbhanj 

- - r\±\ one of the Munda lan* 

A ‘^ e er f lSXi <W Nogpur. The name 

means ‘Jungle-man.’ 

, i ■Rirlvnts in the Orissa Xri* 
The Oriya (502) spoken by Birhuts m 
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1 Where dealt with in the 

I _ 



jnumeer op speaker 

3 * 0 Linguistic Survey. 

j 


; Number ii 

1 



1 


! 

rnage or Dialect. 

: Classified 

According 

X According 

1 



! Remarks. 


: List. 

to the 
Linguist! 

to the 
c Census o: 

Volume 

. Part 

Page. 

I 


1 

Survey, 

1921. 

i 




i 


. 


i - 

IY 


619 

Another name for Brahul (328). 





IV 


619 

Ditto. 

pnriya 

1 

i 



Y 

i 

419 

Another name for Maying (555). 

• * 

j 819 

1 

17,459 

... 

. IX 

iv 

456, 493, 531 (L 

) A sub-dialect of the Sirmaurl dialect /ftim * 

SBRR5ST <811) - 

\Eao , 

1 




... 

... 

Another name for He Miao, q.v. 

Rang, Biack Yin 



... 




Other names for the Shan- Yang-Lam dialect of Yin 
■ or Riang, q.v. 1 1 

Y . , . 

: 


... 




A form of Pwo Karen (35), q.v. 

Another name for Bard (127). 

roup , 

| ... 

... 

j 


... 

IX 

ii 

436 

See Bard or Bodo Group. 

Another name for Vhorasal (672). 

An unclassed langnage reported in the Burma Line™ 
tie Survey to be a form of Shandu spoken by So 
people in North Arakan. Shandu is said to hfprob- 
ablya variety of Ymdu (253). Shandu i«»S" 
name for Chin (Yol. Ill, Part iii, p p . 55 igfif 
Ymdn belongs to the Southern Chin Group. 


j 

1 




1 


Dialect . 

i 



VII 


62, 93 

Another name for the Par«bl>i sub-dialect (458) of 
Konkan Standard Marathi (457). 1 } ot 

Dialect , 

j 655 

i 

- 

... 

IX 

ii 

380 

A dialect of Gujarati (652) spoken in Bombay City. 

• ♦ * 

- 

j 


... 




Reported in the 1891 C. P. Census Rmw « * 

Marathi (455). Not since kSfied. 1 “ a f °™ of 



**• ■ 


• III 

i 

274 

A Madras term for the Hindustani (582) spoken bv the 
(610)! 1 taSte ’ If> b ° <listin e:nished from BundSli 

A dialect of Kharnbu (87). A c KiranfT 3 ' 

spoken in the upper valleys of Nepal. B Ct 




. 




Said to be a form of Bari (127). Probably merely a 

! rCl P T '' 0 l , ; 01 'i 1 ' Also 0all6tl Batar, a name 

| not elsewhere identified. 

a .• . .j 

... 



III 

ii 

193, 334 

Another name for Mohongia (177). 

. • • ■ *] 

. 1 

ran « ,, | 


.. 


III 

ii 

333 

Eeported in the 1891 Bombay Census Report as a form 

A form of Mutonia (176). 

T * ■ * J 

... 

... 





See Bre. 

• • • 






. ; ••• 

Another spelling of Bargista (360). 





VII 


222 

A name given in Akola (Berar) to the form of the 

edS. ( )0fMa ^ M(455) as6d the 

. i • 

328 

165,500 

184,368 

IV 


286, 619, 649 (L.) 

The North-Western Dravidian langnage. It is snoken 
* n Kalat and Cbagal (Baluchistan). 

[ha (or Bhasha) ; 
tarbedl. j 

| 

592 

7,864,274 


IX 

l 

!> 2, 69, 571 (L.) 

A dialect of Western Hindi (581) spoken in Alkrarh 

p 0. and 

Standard , j 

593, 594 < 

4,203,469 

... 

IX 

i i 

69, 70, 80 (Gram- 
mar), 271, 571 
( L *)* 

* «* 

kha, North- j 

597 : 

L, 967, 021 


IX 

i ( 

39, 70, 312 » 

^Tarab BnIarolsl “hr, Badaxm, and the Naini Tal 

Southern f 

598, 599 

652,003 


i 

IX j 

i ( 

39, 70, 322 i 

Spoken in Gurgaon and Bharatpur. 





1 


g 

See Bwe. 

i. 

j 

' 41a 

... 

616 


..." 

/ 

\ (llalect o£ Karen (31) spoken in Karenin. The 

caullPrC aS ” 0t * With in this 

‘I 



... 

... 

... 

... A 

mother name for Braj Bhiikha (592). 

• 

»•* 


... 

XI 

I 

21, 141 A 

l form of m.f.i 
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Number in 

, m.Lu-t. Classified 

Language or Dialoa. v ^ 


N U M HE It OF SPEAKERS, 


According According 
to the fee the 

I/m^uistie i Census ot 
Survey. 1921. 


Where dealt with in the 
Linguistic Sttryey. 


i Volume. 


Brin] aid 
Briori 

Broach (Eastern) dialect 

Brohl 

Brohld 

Broken dialects (Chhafc* 
tisgarhi) . 


Broken dialects ot. Thana 
and the Konkan. 


Broken dialects ot the ! 
South (Baghell). 


Broken dialects ot the 
South (Bundeil). | 

Broken dialects of the j 
West (.BftghSU). j 


Broken dialects ot the 
East (Marathi). 


Brokpa of Bah-Hanu 
Budabudike . 

Bndall 

Budhi 


659 


567 


34,922 


95,830 


501 


824,800 


489 


397 


111,196 



Remarks. 


1 

Buga 

Bunan 

1 

74 | 

2,987 


in 

i 

177, 428, 469, j 
533 (L.). {: 

Bnndeli or Bundelkhundi 

610 

0,869,201 


IX 

..... 

i ' 

1, 2, 86, 91 

(Grammar), 414, 

572 (L.) 

Bnndeli, Broken dialects 
of the South. 

. 620 

'■ : / ■' " . ■ 

289,072 

i 


IX 

I 

547 

i ■ ; .. 


Bunded, Mixed dialects 
of the North-East. 


B undeli , Standard 
‘Bunded* * 


615 


356,600 


611 J 3,519,729 
624 ! 83,500 


IX 

IX 

IX 


I 479 


9X (Grammar), 

414. 


550 


Another name for Baniarl (771). 

Reported in the 1891 Bombay Census Report as a form 
of Balochi (861). Not since identified. Perhaps a 
corruption of ‘ Brahul s (328), which language is 
in Baluchistan. 

A dialect of Gujarati (652), spoken in Eastern Broach. 

Another name for Brahui (328). 

Ditto. 

A number of corrupt forms of the Chhattisgarhi dialect 
(572) of Eastern Hindi (557). They are spoken in 
the east of the C. P. hy aboriginal tribes. The 
group inclndes Sadri Korwa (576), Baigani (577 ; ), 
Binjhwari (578), Kalahga (579), and Bhnlia (5S0). 

These are broken forms of IVtarathi (455) spoken m 

Phud a gl (474), and Samve&i (47o). 

Corrupt forms of the Bagheli dialect (559) of Mern 
Hindi (557). They include Maran (568), PSwari 
? 69 ) aKumbhlri (570), which are spoken by 
tribes in Balaghat and Bhandara (C. r.), ana ais 
Ojhi (571) spoken in Chhindwara by a Dravidian. 

tribe. 

See Bnndeli, Broken dialects of the Sonth. 

C « Wj» rTS 

Bania, aul ‘Bundeli' (563), 

S; (Si - »■»'“ •»“«- ■ 

pharf (566). 

Mixtures of Marathi (455) 

Chhattisgarhi dialect (o , 2) of Easton mutt .1^ 

spoken in the country west of Ons^ 

Hal“hi (490), Bhnnjia (491), JNanau 
Kamari (493). 

^•sss^ssssirss^ft^c 

Bunnan language. 

a Bravidian element. Not since noted. 

Reported in the 1891 Bombay Census Report as a 
local form of c Hindi. 

„_j £ nr Bhofcia of Ladakh, or 
A name sometimes used toi duoui 

Ladakhi (61). 

| gee Paku. 

l Western ^^^BuSm^The lun^figa™ 5 

A dialect of Bhopal! ‘and 

^tGwaUorffan tie adjoining Distncts of the 

H- H and C. P. rR\n\ snoken bv various 

Broken forms ^ ^fc^P. south of the River 

ss^Staa g& ( ». < s D s5 

StoSW), and Nagpnri Hindr (631). 

Forms of Bnndeli mixed ^ h J( 0 f^g S conntr^^ey 
JgJgSSS Knndri (617), and Nibhatta 

(618). 

Spok „h ”* is “°" r1 ' 

,F ' l “ 

nVihindwara (U r.). 
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raage or Dialect. 


Sab-dialect 


dl . 


Group 


Number in 
Classified 
List. 


340 


292 


e-Shan 
;iskl or 


265 


Number oe Speakers. 


According According 


to the 


to the 


Linguistic ; Census of 
Survey. ‘ 1921. 


265 


62,652 


850, 851 


32 


31 


9,335,595 


8,423,256 


30,627 


1,585 


3hia Sub-Group 
rroup 

laga Sub-Group 
J aharl 


’rovinces Dialect 


784 


476 


'ibetan 


107,604 
(81,665,821 
38,000 
1,107,604 


141,668 
|L37,249,408| 
48,554 
3,853 


7,677,432 


280 


551 


20,000 


8,510 


Where dealt with m the 


Linguistic Surteu. 


Volume. Part 


IV 

XI 


III 


III 


VIII 


III 


III 


IX 


III 


IX 


VII 


III 


III 


III 


III 


1 

iii 


ui 


Page. 


Remarks. 


28 


299, 343 
1 


2 

379 


3 (compared with 
Tibetan and 
Lushei), 379. 


A $1) ° f thS North ' Eastern dialec t (338) of Pashto 


Deported in the 1891 C. P. Cenc-ns n 

Marathi (155). Not since ident^ “ & fon “ of 


A dialect of Tamil (285) spoken by a vagrant 
hJteT* (C ' P ' ) ’ Md Ind ° r0 and Bll0 P al (Central 


A group of the Assam-Burmese Branch of the Tibetn 
Barman languages. Nearly all the languages of 
this group belong to Burma, which was not suhiec-t 
to the operations of this Survey. su eject 


6, 551 


A language of the Burma Group of Tibeto-Burman 
languages. It is reported in the Burma LingnMc 
Survey aa spoken generally over nearly the whole 
of Burma by 7,320 642 people. Burma was not 
subject to the operations of the Linguistic Survey 0 f 


The same as Shan-Bama, q. v. 


An unclassed language spoken in Hunza-Nagar and 


177, 428, 
535 (L). 


518, 


An incorrect spelling of Bhatkal, 


q.v. 


Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a dialeci 
of Lai (-19) spoken m the Chin Hills. The nnmbej 
of speakers is not stated. 111063 


A Karen dialect spoken in the Karcnui and Loan-, 
Districts and Southern Shan States (Burma) aI 
called bre, BgLai, and Maud. V ‘ A1 


Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey to bo spokei 
by 6,600 people (including speakers of Ngorn an, 

Mas* “■ S" z 


A Western Proroininalized Tiboto-Burman lano-nae- 
spoken m Almoia (If. P.). ian a nag 


1 

iv 


3, 8, 107 


193, 265 


Another spelling of Kanarese (296), q.v. 


Ditto 


ditto. 


A sub-group of the Kuki-Chin Group of the Assam 
Burmese Branch of the Tibeto-Burman languages 


A £Ss 2 the Inner SnWJ »»<* of the Indo-Aryai 


Kill 
1, 101 


1, 217 


A sub-group of the Naga Group of the Assam 
Burmese Branch of the Tibeto-Burman languages 


A language of the Pahari Group of the Inner Sub 
Branch of the Indo-Aryan languages. It is snokai 
in Almora and Garhwal (H. P.)f 1 


72 


43, 45 (L.) 


19, 291, 321, 

355 (L.). 


205 


T Th o dl « le0t of „ Mara ^ i (455) spoken in the C. I 
The Survey figures include those for the simila 
dialects of Berar and the Nizam’s Dominions. 




Another spelling of Chaw. See Kyan (241). 


^3191 YnV 01 ' 1 ," ° f ° r! f a (602) mixe ' 1 with Telug 

&Jpt'idcLyl. embera 0t 41,6 ChacUadi 


A la “ gnaga A ^beto-Burman languas 

Snll’- h A Ch ' th M eXaefcgr0Ui!,ing is at present donbtfu 
Spoken in Manipur (Assam-Burme.e Frontier). 1 
differs considerably from the other Lui ’ J 


A sub-dialect of South-Eastern (549) Bengali (5291 
It is spoken iu the Chittagong Hill Tracts ffiengal). 


One _of the dialects of Angami Naga (154) It 
spoken m the Naga Hills (Assam). It includes thr, 
sub-dialects, -~Dzun& (156). Kehent fiitov .-a nr* 
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Cbanar 

Chaniiwan 

Chandari 

Chang 


Chang 01 * Mojmig < 


Ch angle 


Changsen 

Chavanl 


Charotari 


Chatgaiya 

Cnatrarl 


Chau . 
Ohaubhalsl , 
Chaudimgsi 


Changarkhiyil 


" 

N 

V MR EH 03? 

Language or Dialect, j 

i 

| 

\mnbor in 
Classiiiod 
List. 

Vccurding 
to tho 
Linguistic 
Survey. \ 

J; 

»- J 



Chalaya * * ’ j 

1 

... 


Chalgari . 



Chamarwa . 



Chamha Group * 

841 

109,280 

Chamba L ahull 

73 

j 

1,387 

Chamhiall . 

Cham&ill 

j 

1 

! 842 

j 

03,338 

Ohamling * 


... 

Champa 

i 

| 


Champhang (V) * 

j 


Chamti 

. 1 



Where dealt with in the 
Linguistic Survey. 


According 
to the 
Conans of 
1921. 


Volume. Part. 


in 


683 

661 


Chatmggyi Chin 
Chaimgtha , 


80 


1,200 


1,485 


ni 


2595 

271 


Remares. 


Page. 


j The same as Malay alam (293). 
1 Madras. 


A caste-name in 


IX 


IV 


374 


Another name for Tarino (359),, q 

A name given to the Bimgaru (588) spoken by the 
rural Ciiamars of Delhi. 


I 177, 461, 53S 

(L-). 


A group of dialects of Western Pahafi (814) spoken 
in Chamba State (Pan jab). It ™c\n&es 
(842), Gad! or Bharmauri (843), Churahi (844), and 
Pahgwall (845). 

A Western Pronomiualizod Himalayan Tibeto-Burmin 
language spoken in Chamha State (Panjab . 


iv 


769, 772 (Gram- 
mar), 862 (L.). 


The same as Cbameall (842). 

A dialect of Western Pahafi (814). It is a member of 
the Chamha Group (841), and is spoken in Chamba 
State (Panjab). 


VII 


Another name for the Rodong dialect (99). 

A form of the Bhotia of Ladakh (61), spoken 
Ladakh by the nomad tribe called Champa. 


1 as. sssa 


The same as Kanarese (296). A Madras caste-name. 
Another name for Chinawari (421). 

A form of HaV'bi (490). 


Ill 


I 193, 329, 333, 
344 (L-). ■ 


The same as Achang, the Chinese name for Maingtha 
(260), q.v. 

^“0“ ttm 5 TiS-Bfrin°an InbSl^jTTs 

Branch Wn-nHer of North-East Assam. 

A corrected°List of Wo, ds will be found in Addenda 

A S’ P oi tow (57) spoken in the Eastern Hima- 
lay a. 


Ill 



XU 


117, 428, 503, 

535 (L.). 


IX 


iv 


110, 227 


666 

9,052 


Chau easy a 




103 


III 


343 (Vocabulary) 
1 369. 


A form of Thado (207). 

A dialect of Bhiii (677) spoken by wandering Charans 
in Panch Mahals and Thana (Bombay). 

A dialect of Gujarati (652) spoken round Mabikantha, 
Cambay, and Kaira (Bombay). 

I Another name for South-Eastern Bengali (549). 

Another spelUag of the word Chitrali, i.e. Khowar, 
(390). 

Another spelling of Chaw, 

The same as Bau-Chaubhalsi (789), 2-*. 

(UP.). 

. . . t i, e Knmauni dialect (785) of the 

language (784). It is spoken m 

IlmoradJ.P-). 

A Kuld-Chin language spoken in Akyab. 

f the Burma Group of the Assam- 
A. language of the Tiboto-Bnrman languages. It 

Burmese Branch of the Ub^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ns of the 

j K 15 

I ykhlmbh (87), spoken in Nepal. 


„ lia ,me used in Mandla (C. V.) for Gondi (313). 
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' i 1 

'number ce Speakers. 

Where dealt with in the 
Linguistic Stjbtby. 


iguage or Dialect, j 
s 5 1 

| 

i 

Number in 
Classified | 
List, ; 

According 
to the 
Linguistic* 
Survey. 

Recording 
to the 
Census o£ 
1921. 

rolume. 

Part. 

Page. 

Remarks. 

! 

cku or Chontzu 




i 


... 

The same as Telngn (319). A fancy name. See^ 
Madras Census Report for 1891, p. 191. 

ang 

107 ; 

... 

... 

III 

i 

SO, 393, 402 

An Eastern Pronominal ized Himalayan Tibetn-Burman. 
language spoken in the central hills of Nepal. 

chill . 

316 | 

... 

*«* 

X 

... 

51 

A sub-dialect of the North-Eastern dialect (338) of 

Pashto (337), spoken in Attoek District (Pan jab). 

batiya . . • 1 

i 

| 

disgarki, Laria, or 
altalii. 

tlsgarhl, Laria, or 
altakl, Standard. | 

i 

792 

1 

572 1 

573 

25,SuO 

3,755,343 

3,33o,S/o 

... 

IX 

VI 

VI 

iv 

218 

1, 24 

26 (Grammar), 
184, 261 (L.). 

A sub-dialect of the Kumaum dialect (785) of the 
Central Pah a n language (784). It is spoken in 

Naini Tal (U. P.). 

A dialect of Eastern Hindi (557) spoken in the east of 
the C. P. and the neighbourhood. For revised speci- 
mens of the ChhattTsgayhi of Raipur and of Bilaspur, 
see Addenda Majora, pp. 236 ft’. 

The standard form of the preceding. It is spoken in- 
Chhattisgarh and the neighbourhood. * 

« | 

l 

hall * • * i 


| 

... 

VIII 

i 

505 

Incorrect for Chibhall. 

a-chhiki 

i 

| 

513 

1,719,781 | 

| 

... 

V 

ii 

13, 95, 326 (L.) 

A sub-dialect of the Maithill dialect (507) of Bihar! 

(506), spoken in South-East Mongbyr and South 
Bltagalpnr (Bihar and Orissa). 

iwara sub-dialects . 

622 

145,500 j 

... 

IX 

i 

547, 550 

A group of sub-dialects of the Bundeli dialect (610) of 
Western Hindi (581), spoken in Chhindwara (C. P.), 

It includes ‘ Baghell 5 (623), ‘Bundeli* (624), Powarl 
(625), Gfioll (626), ItaghobansI (627), and Ivirfirl 
(628). 

rtang 

96 


- 

III 

i 

342 (Vocabulary), 
358. 

A dialect of Khambu (87) spoken in the upper valleys 
of Nepal. 

i Banghall . 

S3S 

150,000 


IX 

iv 

715 

A sub-dialect of the Mandi Group (836) of sub-dialects • 
of Western Puh art (814). It is spoken in the North 
of Mandi Stuto (Pan jab). The Survey figures include 
those for Maudefill (837). 

11 . 1 

. 440 

521,338 


VIII 

i 

242, 432, 495, 
505, 523 (L.). 

A dialect of Lalmdu (415), spoken in that part of the 
outer hill, region of Kashmir which lies between the 
Ciiinab and the Jehlaui rivers. The name is often 
wrongly spelt Chhibhiili, see Vol. VIII, Pt. i, p. 505. 


139 

1,500 


III 

ii 

68 

A dialect of Guru (134), spoken in the Garo Hills. 

. y . 

394 

... 

... 

VIII 

ii 

3, 150, 224 (L.) 

A dialect of Shipu (391), spoken in the Indus Valley 
from near Astor to Tangir and 8azin. 

.■ > - . ■■ . 

410 


... 

VIII 

ii 

3, 507, 514, 531 
(L.). 

A sub-dialect of the TdrwfilT dialect (409) of KoliistiXnl 
(407), spoken in the Swat Kohistan* 

antral 

. . . 




... 


See Central Chin. 

raguages , 

■ ... 



III 

i Hi 

2, 55 


orthern 


... 

1 ' . 

■ 

• * * 



See Northern Chin. 

inthern . 



[ ■ ... / 



... 

See Southern Chin. 

stri . . 

421 

. 73,479 

1 

VIII 

i 

289, 251, 280 

A sub-clialect of the Standard dialect (416) of Lahnda 
(415). It is spoken in the Jhang District (Panjab) 
on the bank of the River Chinab. Cf, CliinbfiwarL 

. 

252 

254 

••• 

i ■ ■ 

6S3 

III 

III 

Hi 

iii 

3, 329, 360 (L.) 

3, 329 

A Southern Chin language of the Kuld-Chin group of 
the Assam-Burmese Branch of the Tiboto-Burnmn 
languages. It; is spoken in Burma, and is reported 
in the Burma Linguistic Survey as spoken by 11,888 
people in Pakokku. 

A Southern Chin language of tire Kuld-Chin group of 
the Assam-Burmese Branch of the Tiboto-Burmau 
languages. In the Burma Linguistic Survey it is 
reported to bo spoken by 6,934 people in Pakokkn. 

Shan 

... 

s 



... 


See Shan -Chinese. 

gnu or Tam In . 

174 

5,000 

! 

III 

ii 

193, 329, 331, 
342 (L.). 

An Eastern Nfiga language of the Assam-Burmese 
Branch of tho Tibeto-Burman languages.^ It is 
spoken in Assam, in the North-East Naga Hills and 
beyond the Dikku. The Survey figures also include* 
the figures for the speakers of Angwanku (173). 


... 

... 

1 

III 

ii 

499, 505 

Another spelling of Clnngpaw (204). 

v . 

204 


150,896 

j 



.... 

A general name for the Kaehin (203) spoken in Upper 
Burma. The Census figures include also the speakers 
of Singpho (205) and other Kaehin dialects. According 
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' Where '.dealt with in the 
Linguistic Subvey. 


Addenda to p. 431 A dialect of Kanaurl (77). 



Remaeks. 


A Southern Chin language ot the ICuki-Chm group of 
the Assam-Burmese Branch of the Tibet o-Burman 
languages, Spuken in Pakokku. Also called Rawvan, 

in' Old Kuki language of the Knki-Chin group of the 
Assam-Burmese Branch of the Tibeto-Bunnan lan- 
guages. It is spoken in Manipur (Assam-Burmese 
Frontier). The Survey figures are only a rough 
estimate. 


Cbukrii 

.Chulikiita . 

. Chuug'H or Zungi 

. Chnrahl « 

Chur uw ill i • 
■"Chutiya • • 


• Chutiya 
Chyang 
■Coilong 

Coorgi 
■ Costa 

Catch » Gujarati ot 

Cutchi 

Da-Ang 

Dadari 

Dadhi, Dajhi, or Dftbi 


A mixture of Gujarati (652) a., d Marathi (455) re- 
ported in 1921 Bombay Census Report as spoken by 
Chitod Bauiyas in Khandesh. Prohahly a form ot 
KlianclesI (707). 

A snh-dialeet of the Konkani dialect (494) .Hgi 
(455), spoken hy Chitpawan Brahmans ot Ratnagin 
(Bombay). 

Another name for Khowar (390). 

A dialect of Bhili (677), spoken in Surat and Nawsan 
of Baroda (Bombay). 

A form of Bhotia of Tibet (58) spoken in Central Tibet. 

A form of Thado (207). 

See Chenchu. 

Incorrect for Churuwali, q,v. 

Said to be an Old Kuki language of the KnHjCKn 

croup of tbe Assam-Burmese Branch of tlae ^ b , * 

Bunnau languages, but no 

been obtained regarding it. It is spoken m htampur 

(Assam-Burmese Frontier). 

A Gipsy tribe. Its language is not described in the 
Survey, no particulars having been received. 

A form of Mislmil (126). 

A dialect of Ao Naga (166), spoken in the Haga Hills 
(Assam). 

One of the Chauiba Group ( 841 ) of directs of Western 

Pahari (814), spoken in Chauiba State (PanjaDJ. 

A corrupt form of Bikaner! (737) spoken in Farnkha- 

A B anS ch^of°the e »®B°arman lan^ge? %oken 

small. 

A form of Aliri (124). 

The same as Khyang (256), 

Reported in the 1891 

(293). 

Another name for Kodagu (301). 

» *• C *— 

form of Konkani (494). 

Incorrect for Kachchhl (451), 2-». 

A tfcTu^ 

• , t. 1 col v -W. F. Census Report as a 

(741).’ Not since identified. 

, fnrm 0 f Khas-kura, Eastern Pahari, or 
(781), spoken in the Nepal Tara,. 

f41. reported in the Burma Luigni* 
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raguage or Dialect. 


E&nu . 


SNumbeb oe Speakers.; 


L 


Number in | 

Classified j According 
List. ] to the 
! Linguistic 
| Survey. 


According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 


Where dealt with in the 
Linguistic Survey. 


Volume. 


VIII 

IX 


Part. 


Page. 


3, 150, 208,224 
(L.). 


19, 82 (L.) 


He HARKS. 


■net 

2S 

a 

4,91 

5 



ni . » 

• 





... 

ai B Indostanl o 
aim am. 

p 587 

8,654,172 


IX 

i 

j 

1, 44, 45, 58, 59 
(G r a in mar), 
186 (of Bom- 
bay), 203 (of 
Madras), 570 

l! Marathi . 




VII 

... 

(DO* 

33 

i or Dakhnandi . 

• «y 






sa-rao 

... 




... 


• ■, * 



... 

XI 


3 

)f Delhi . 

... 

... 


XI 

... 

8 

. . 

497 

23,500 


VII 

... 

165, 200 

* 

140 

500 


III 

ii 

68 





V 

i 

214 

y. ... . ' . 

.. ^ ' f 

! 

' 1 

... 

•• 

VII 


61, 62, 93 


- 


... 

III 

( 

i 

584 

• * 

7 


1,433 


... 



608- 

80,363 


IX 

i 

70, 329, 353, / 

365 (L.). 

a . . . 

... 


... 

*». 


' h 

L) • 

" ; 

*** ■ 




I 

) or Ka-kachhu*-! 

11. 

) . 

i 

600 

504,436 

... 

IX 

i * 

?0, 71, 329, 332, A 
364 (L.). 

V10 

31,700 

... 

IX 

iii i 

!03, 224 A 


See Brokpii of pfih-Hanu (897). 
See DadhI. 


A language of the Sak (Lui) Group of the Assam 
Burmese Branch of the Tibeto-Burman Wuaod' 
reported m the Burma Linguistic Survey as snoken 
by _ 4,463 people in Akyab. The name ‘is therespelt 
Daignet. 1 

Literally, ‘the language 'of the South.’ Hence m 
appiiedto I)akhini Hindcistanl (58V) , (2) applied to 
Uriya (502) by the natives of ChotaNagpnr- (31 
under the form of Dakhni or Dakhnaudi applied to 
Jaipurl (/2b) by inhabitants of the South-Eastern 
j au ] !lh S O') applied to the Marathi of the Decean 
(456). 

A sub-dialect of Hindustani (582) spoken in the 
Deccan. 


Another name for Standard, or DeH, Marathi (456) 
It is called DaklPni in the C. P. (Vol, VII, p. 248). ‘ 

See Dakhinl. 

T v,° fb'f 8,1 < 131 ) 11111,10 for Knki generally. Used in 
North Cad tar (Assam). 

A Gipsy tribe. Their language is not described in the 
Survey. 

Those have a special trade argot. 

A sub-dialed; of Kditkaul (494). it is the dialect of 
the N awaits of Janjira, Hatnagiri, and Kanara (Bom- 
bay). " ’ v 

A form of Mon (8), q,iu 

A dialect of Garo (184) spoken in the Garo Hills 
(Assam). 

Also the name of a Gard sept which speaks Haiiong 
Bengali (547) In the country at the foot of the Garo 
Hills, m Mymensingh (Bengal) and Sylhet (Assam). 

Another name Jo r the Par" bill sub-dialect (458) of 
Standard Marathi (450), spoken round Daman (Bom- 
bay), 

A form of MIri (124). 

Reported in the 1891 Central Provinces Census Report 
as a form of Oriya. Not since identified. 

A. language of the Palaung-Wa group of the Mon- 
Khmer Branch of the A astro- Asiatic languages. 
Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as spoken 
by 1,808 people in the Southern Slum {States. It is , 
not dealt with In the Linguistic Survey of India. 

It is closed) related to Wa (5). The speakers call 
them selves Ganaw. 

snb-dialect of the Braj Bhakha dialect (592) of 
Western Hindi (581). It is spoken in Jaipur State. 


lly, the language of the Dang, or ‘ Broken Hill. 
Country,* ^ Hence applied (1) to a form (600) of 
Western Hindi (581), (2) to the language of the tribes 
mini] fifing tho Hangs ol Bombay (710), and (3) to the 
MLiIIvi spoken in the Dangs of Gwalior and Kota. The 
last does ^ not differ from ordinary Malvl (760), is also 
called Dahgihai, Pangesra, or pIianderL and is spoken 
by 101,000 people (Vol. IX, Pfc. ii,‘p. 258). 

sub-dialect of tlie Braj Bliakha dialect (592) of 
Western Hindi (581). It is spoken in Jaipur State, 

set of K handed I (707), spoken in the Dangs of 
. Bombay 1 Presidency* ■* 
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| N V M It Kit OF SvKAkEltS 

Willi lfclO DEALT WITH IN THE 

* Linguistic Suetet. 


Language or Dialect, 

:N nmbor in 
j Classified 

; List. 

1 According 
to the 
l Linguistic 
j Survey. 

: According 
1 to tho 
j Census of 

I urn. 

Volume 

1 

Fart. 

Page. 

ReMAEKS. 

Dana . 

1 269 

1 

| 

1 

I 72,055 

| 

j 

III 

iii 

381 

A dialect of Burmese (265). It is spoken in Burma, 
which was not subject to the operations of this 
Survey. In the Burma Linguistic Survey, it is 
reported to be spoken by 76,057 people in the Shan 
States and neighbouring Districts, 

Dapsal 


... 

| 

... 

... 


An unclassed language, reported in the Burma Linguis- 
tic Survey as spoken by 700 people in the Chin Hills. 

Darting 


... 


... 

... 

... 

A dialect of Palaung (4), q.v. Spoken in the Keng- 
tung Southern Shan State. 

Dard Group 

i 

l 

| 

1,105,002 

1,304,198 

VIII 

ii 

1,2, 8, 4, 138 
(compared with 
K ho war), 149. 

A group of languages of the Dardic or Pllacha Branch 
of the Aryan Sub-Family of the Indo-European 
languages. Spoken in Kashmir and the country to 
the north and east. 

Bardie or Pisiicha Branch 


1,105,002 

1,804,810 

1 

j 

! 

VIII 

ii 

2 

A branch of the Aryan Sub-Family of the Indo-Euro- 
pean languages. We have complete figures for only 
one language— Kashmiri— -of this branch. Compared 
with Sindh! (Fob VIII, Pt i, p. 6), with Lahnda 
(15., p. 234). Connected with Khetmni (15., p. 372). 
Spoken in Dardistan. 

Daria, Dad hi, or Dal a . 


... 


IX 

iv 

19, 82 (L.) 

A corrupt form of Khas-kura, Eastern Paharl, or Nai- 
pall (781), spoken in the Nepal Tarai. 

Daringabadtli 


... 

... 

... 



Said to be a form of Kui (308). I have not identified 
it. 

Darjl . • * 

— 





0 

Iieported in the 1891 Bombay Census Deport as a ‘form 
of Urdu (585) spoken in the Bombay Presidency. 
Apparently the language of tailors (Darzi), who are 
generally Musalmans and therefore speak Urdu. 

Darmiyii 

79 

1,701 

7 

Ill 

i 

■ . 

177, 428, 490, 
534 (L.). 

A Western Pronominali2ed Himalayan language of the 
Tibeto-Himalayan Branch of the Tibeto-Burman Sub- 
Family. It is spoken in the Darma Patti of the 
Almora District (U. P.). 

Darn . 

j 

.... 




... 

Reported in the Bnrma Linguistic Survey to be a form 
of Nung or Khanung (27 7a) spoken by 2,739 people 
in the Putao District. 

Dasarl . , 

' 1 

j 

327 


■■ j 

IV 


577, 599 

A dialect of Telugu (319), spoken in JBelganm (Bom- 
bay) by a wandering tribe of beggars, some of whom 
speak Telugu, and some Kanarese (296). The number 
of speakers is unknown. In the 1891 Bombay Census 
Report, Dasarl is said to be a form of Kanarese. 

I 

Dasaulya . . * 

808 

17,022 


IX 

iv 

280i, 330 

A sub-dialect of the Garhwali dialect (804) of Central 
Pahari (784). It is spoken in Garhwal (U. P.), 

Dasgaya or Banui . 1 

145 

1,100 


I'll 

ii 

96 

A dialect of Koch (142), spoken in the Garo Hills 
(Assam). 

Dawiinsa 

Da-we . 

Daye . * # . j 

! 

48 

: 

746 




•Another name for Angami (154). 

Another name fox Tavoyan (279), q-v. 

A Tai language reported in the Burma Linguistic Sur- 
vey to be spoken by 704 people in the Southern Shan 
States. 

Deecani * . ■ , . 1 

" ! 

Deli await * , J 

085 

45,000 


. IX 

iii 

6, 158 

Incorrect spelling for Dakhini, q.v. 

A dialect of BhRI (677), spoken in the Satpuras of 
Khandesh (Bombay). Cf. Ale was and Vasava. 

Deligaiil . * 

Dch wart , ,i 

Deka Haivuong . , 1 

Denwar or Dun war - ■. ■« 

m 

7, 579 

6,268 

VIII 

X 

III 

IX 

ii 

ii 

iv 

2,89 

452 

265, 270 

19, 83 (L.) 

Another name for Pashai (385). 

A dialect of Persian (331) spoken in Baluchistan. 

A name sometimes given to Ao (166). 

A corrupt form of Khas-kura, Eastern Paharl, or 
Naipali (781) spoken in the Nepal Tarai. 

Deorawati . „ . , 

780 

80,000 

'■ ... 

IX 

ii 

17,87,105 

i 

A sub-dialect of the Marwari dialect (713) of Rajas- 
than! (712), spoken in Marwar. 

Deori or Deori Cliutiya » 

Dera Glutzi Khan sub- 
; dialect. V 

S66 

125,510 

... 

III 

X 

ii 

118 

387 

Another name for Chutiya (152), q.v. 

A form of the Eastern dialect (365) of Baluchi (361), 
spoken in Dera Ghazi Khan (Panjab). The figures 
also include those for speakers of the dialect in 
Jacobabad (Sind). 


~~ w Lahnda (415) spoken in Dera 
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| 

Number op Speaker 

i 

„ 1 Where dealt tvith mr the 
**, Linguistic Survey. 


Dialect. 

Number i 

1 Classified 
| List. 

i 

1 

n 

! According 
! to the 

1 Linguists 
j Survey. 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 

| 

Volume. J Part 

1 

i 

| 

Page. 

■ Be MARKS. 


i 

... 

1 ... 

j 




A dialect of Mopgha or Mopwa, q.v. Spoken on the 
borders of Tonugoo and Rarenni Districts (Burma). 

* 

i 

j 


! ix 

i 

67 

Another name for Hariani or Deswali (591). 

• 



! 

f 

VII 


32 

91 B ° mbay Ce,1SnS Eep0rt as a fono 

A name given to the standard dialect (456) of Marathi 

• 


... 


IX 

i 

67 

Another name for Hariani (591), q.v. 



1 

| 


... 

... 

i 

j 


The name of the well-known written character P» 
ported m the 1S91 Bombay Census Eenort’.. rtl 
name of a form of ‘Hindi.’ P as tl!8 

* 

... 

! 

! ... 

1 

1 

... 


... 


E of*fflncliV the 1S91 B ° mbay CenSUS ESp0rt as a fo ™ 

• 

! 

| 

| 

... 

IV 


107 

The name of a sub-caste speaking Koda (19)* 



j 

... 

... 



Reported in tl.e 1921 Punjab Census Report as a form 
ot^Lahnda (415). Probably the same as Dhanni, 


j 479 

j 1,800 

I 

... 

VII 

... 

218, 248, 270 

A sub-dialect of the Marathi (455) of the Central Pro- 
vinces (47b), spoken in Chbindwara (C. P.). 


463 

j 1,750 

... 

VII 

... 

61, 63, 97 

A_snb-dia]ect of the Kcnkan Standard dialect (457) of 
Marathi (4o5), spoken in Thana and Belganm (Bom- 

• * 

... 

i 

... 


... 

... 

See Dang! (1). 

* 

... 

! 

... 

IV 

... 

10S, 241 (L.) 

A form of Kodfi (19). 

Another spelling of Dhan“gari, 1 & 2, qq.v. 

( * ■ * 



... 

IV 

... 

CO 

o' IQ 

CO ^ 
^ r? 

co 

Another name for Kurujch (305), q.v. 



... 


... 

... 


A Bbil language reported in the 1921 Bombay Census 
Report as spoken by Dhankars in Khandesh. 




... 

VIII 

2 

241, 449, 541, 
542, 576 (L.). 

A Jlielnin° f N ° 1 ’ tll ‘ 1 " restern La,ln( l' 1 (433) spoken in 

* 0 

••• 


... 

IV 

... 

407, 410, 434 

Another name for Kurujch (305), q . v . 


... 


... 

IX 

iv 

715 

A form of Suketi (840). 



... 

... 



... 

Said to he a form of BArd (127). It has not been 
identified. 


817 

S2,739 

... 

IX 

iv 

456, 458 (Gram- 
mar), 530 (L.). 

A sub-dialect of the Sirmanri dialect (816) of Western 
Pahari (814), spoken in the Sirmaur State (Punjab) 
and neighbourhood. J J 


735 

72,789 


IX 

ii 

16, 109, 122 

of t |^ e -Marwari dialect (713) of Baias- 
tham (712), spoken on the border between Bajputana 
and Sind, m the Jaisalmir State and in the Thar and 
Parkar District. It is practically the same as 
yhatki, q.v. 




... 

VIII 

i 

142 

Another name for the Thareli dialect (44S) of Sindh i 

(44o). See the preceding. 


... 

... 


IX 

iii 

203 

Another name for Ivhandesi (707). Died means any 
corrupt dialect. ’ 

The language of the Dhedh tribe of Chamars in the 
Pairjab. Mentioned in the 1891 Panjab Census 
Beport. Not since identified. 


... 

... 

... ' . 

VII 

••• 

300 

Another name for Maharl (485). 





V 

3 

414 

Another name for Western Assamese (554). 



a** 




£ 

Srnd to he a form of BAra, (127). 1 have not identified 
it. Ihe name is probably only a corrupt form of the 
preceding, as the language is spoken in Western 
Assam. 

i 

■'!,;■■ 

83 

686 



■■■ 

*•* 

J 

C corrupt form of Marathi (455) nsed by Dhers and 
Mahan m Chanda, Chhindwara, and Bastar (C. P.). 


60,000 


III 

IX 

i 1 

iii { 

.78, 274, 277 

S, 108, 124 

,n Eastern Pronominalized Himalayan Tiheto-Burman 
langnage spoken in Sikkim. 
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iNlTMBKR or SPEAKERS 


Language or Dialect. 


'Ntnnhor iu I 
OlassUiod i According 
List. | totho_ 

| Linguistic 
I Survov, 


According 
to tlio 
Census of 
1921. 


WHEBB DEALT WITH IN THE 

Linguistic Suevey. 


V oltmie. 


Part. 


pbolpnrx . 
Dhombary . 

phoned 

Dhori 

phtnujhan . 
Dliundl 


Didavi 

Digiirn 

Dikku. Kafi * • 

Dima-sft or Hills Kachan 

Dima-su, Standard Dialect 
Dihgal 

DIri • 1 * * ; 

Doubt « * • i 

! 

Doubt Panjabi * 

Douniyil 

Doha Sirajt 
Dodl . 

Dodm Kuan • * 

Dogra or pdgrt 


jD5gm, Standard 
Doliaraliu . 

I 

Doktol . . * 1 

i 

Dom . » • * j 

j 

Poiubart or Pombharl . | 
Dombo . . * | 

Dammar a 

Domra , . . ! 

Donwar or Denwar 

Dora . . 

Do-sandhi . 


m ; w 


IX 

VIII 


1JJ1 j 18,(581 ; Hfi‘^0 


132 


388 I 


15,931 


030 j 2 , 051,448 


IX 


III 


i 

. 


047 1 , 229,227 


(MS j 508,727 


4U?, 078 


857 


13,500 


! 


Page. 


PvEMAEES. 


IX 

IX 


IX 


XI 

XI 






32, 200 

242, 432, 495, 
523 (L.). 


616, 623 (L.) 

277 

2, 4, 5, 56, 132 

(DO. 

56, 132 (L.) 

19 


, 671 


499 


iv 

i 


Addenda to p. 613 

607,610,637, 643 
(G ram mar), 
757, S07 (L.). 


IX 


IX 

^rttr 


iv 


A name given to the Braj Bhakha (o92) spoken in 
Dholpnr (Rajputana). 

A Gipsy language reported in the 1891 Bombay Census 
Report as spoken in Safcara. The same as Denman, 
q.v. 

Another name for Dhddia (686). 

Reported in 1921 Bombay Census Report as a Bbil 
dialect spoken in Rewakantliu. Perhaps the same as 
Dhodia (686). 

Another name for J alp art (741). 

A dialect of Lahnda (415) spoken to the Hazara 
District (Panjab). The figures also include those foa 
the Pahafi Lahnda (438) spoken mtke hills noith ot 
Rawalpindi. 

The same as Parji (318). The Didayis form a sub- 
| division of the Porojas (Madras). 

A form of Mishmi (126). 

A Honda name for Nagpuria (526). 

A language of the Bird Group of the AssanvBnrmese 
Branch of the Tibeto-Burman languages. Spoken in 
North Cackar and Nowgong (Assam). 

The standard form of the preceding. 

The name for Marwari (713) when used as a literary 
dialect. Cf. Pingal. 

A Dardic language spoken in the country round Dir in 
Dardistan. 

The language spoken in 1™*^***$ 

A sub-dialect of Standard Panjabi (633) spoken in the 
J ullundur Doab (Panjab). 

? - 

See Sirajiof Pdila (404). 

Another name for Siraji of Poda (404), S .p. 

A dialect of Kocbl in (828). 


61 


2, 4, 5, 143 
71 


19, S3 (L.) * 


$ 1 50. 186, 224 


A dialect of Panjabi spoken in Jammu State (Panjab). 

and neighbourhood. 

bomhood. Bombay Census Report as a form 

A form of Bhotia of Tibet (53) spoken in Central 
Tibet. 

A Gipsy language (854). Unclassed. 

Another name for Kolhati (862). 

!»« ** 
Vizagapatam Hills (Madias). 

(319) A Madras caste-name. 

The same as Telngn (3i»). 

i »„ i„- TVnns in Western Bihar 
A Gipsy language spoken 1 J P form 0 f Bhojpnri 

“ n> ,p 

in the Nepal Tarai. 

The same as Kondadora-a form of Kui (308). 

Another name for Mrih-Kumaiyg (810). 

A dialect of Shina (391), spoken in Dras (Kashmir). 


3 
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! 

Number ge 

i 

Speakers. 

Where dealt with in the 
Linguistic Survey. 

anguage or Dialect. 

Number in | 
Classified 
List. 

According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 

Volume. 

Part. 

Page. 

vidian Family 


53,073,261 

64,128,052 

IV 

... 

2 (compared with 
Munda), 277, 
286 (general 

characteristics). 

>11 ... 

687 

14,050 


IX 

iii 

6 

•ar-wara 

601 

108,766 


IX 

i 

70, 329, 363, 365 
(L.). 

:pa Bhotia 


... 


III 

i 

129 

[eng 



' 




ien 




III 

iii 

127 

ii ... 

105 



III 

i 

276,343 (Vocab- 
ulary), 372. 

g a ri 




IX 

iii 

14 

*arwara 





... 


spnali . 

98 



III 

i 

343 (Vocabulary), 
362. 

doria . 




III 

ii 

265, 270 

® (?) • • • 


... 




... 

) . . . . 

•pi . . . 

480 

5,000 

... 

VII 


218, 244, 273 

ft v - 

156 

1 

1,430 


III 

ii 

205, 220, 246 

(L.). 

I 





... 


ra Bengali . 




... 



*n Balochi 

865 

376,822 


X 

! 

330,336 (Gram- 
mar), 387, 434 
(B-). 

l’ii Group (1) 


4,610,311 

1,981,675 

X 


3 

im Group (2) 

... 

89,589,036 

61,171,923 

V 

i 

1 

ra Hindi 

557 

24,511,647 

1,399,528 

( 22 , 507 , 882 ) 

VI 

IX 

i 

1 

47 (meaning of 
name). 

ra Naga 


10,000 


III 

ii 

193,329 

*n Pahari 

. • . 


279,715 

IX 

... ■ iv 

1, 17 

m Pashai 

886 



VIII 

ii 

89, 113 (L.) 

ra Pronominalized 
^uages. 


66,885 

85,108 

III 

; i 

273 



... 

.... 

II 

ii 

411 


Remarks. 


One of the great families of speech spoken in India 
mainly in the south, but also in the centre, in Bihar 
and Orissa, and, far to the west, in Baluchistan. 


A dialect of Bhili (677) spoken by Dublas in Thana and 
Jawhar (Bombay). 

A sub-dialect of the Braj Bhakha dialect (592) of 
Western Hindi (581), spoken in Jaipur State. It is 
also called Baikara-tukara. 

A name sometimes used for Bhotia of Bhutan or Lhoke 


A dialect of Kuchin (203) reported in the Burma 
Linguistic. Survey to be spoken by 3,000 people in 
Putao District. 

Another name for Lushei (224). 

A Kliamhfi (87) dialect spoken in the upper valleys of 
Nepal. 


Another name for the Bhili of Edar (078). 

Another spelling of DOgar-wfirfi, q.v. 

A. Ivhambu (87) dialect spoken in the upper valleys of 
Nepal. 

A, name sometimes given to Ao Naga (166). 

Said to bo a language of Western Nopal. Not identi- 
fied. 

The Khasi name for Hard (134). 

A form of the Central Provinces dialect (476) of 
Marathi (455) spoken in ElKchpur (Berar). It is 
also called J had pi. 

Reported as the name of a dialect of Lushei (224) 
Cf.Zo. ' 

A dialect of An gain i Naga (154) spoken in the Naga 
Hills (Assam). 

Another name for IC welsh in, q.n. 

See Bengali, Eastern (545). 

A dialect of Baluchi (361) spoken in Eastern Balu- 
chistan and the adjoining parts of British India. 


A group of languages of the Eranian Branch of the 
Aryan Sub-Family. It includes Pashto (337), 
Ormuri (360), Baluchi (361), and the Ghalchah lan* 

gnagos (370 -378). ^ The Survey figures include 

speakers who live outside the limits of British India, 
in countries not subject to the operations of the 

■ Census. 

A group of the Outer Sub-Branch of the Indo-Aryau 
languages. It includes Oriya (502), Bihari (506), 
Bengali (529), and Assamese (552). 

. The only language of the Mediate Group of Tndo- Aryan 
languages. It is spoken mainly in Ondh and the 
Districts to the south in the tJ. P., in Baghelkhand, 
and in the east of the C. P. The Census figures are 
estimates. Regarding the Census figures, see No, 557. 

A sub-group of the Naga Group of tho Assam - 
Burmese Branch of the Tibeto- B arman languages. It 
includes a number of small languages spoken in East 
Assam, and, mostly, outside settled British territory. 

Another name for Khas-kura or Naipali. (781). , 

A dialect of Pashai (385), spoken in Laghman. 

A sub-group of the Pronominalized Himalayan 
Tiboto-Barman languages, , It includes Kliamlnl (87) 
and a number of other languages spoken In Nepal. ■ ■. 
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N i 


MliKIt Of SrBiKBBa 


LMignttg# or l>W wt - 


Nrnnbor in 
OlasHitiwl 
Lint. 


En 01* In 


- Eranian 


Branch . 


Eriligaru - 
' Brngaor 8‘mgli 

, Falam Chiu 
Fanntii 


Farsi 


Firangt 


Fursavi 


Gachikolo * 
Gadabd 


Gadi or RharmumT 


Galim 


Gahdra 
*" Gahrl 


Gaku . 
Galo 


Gamadia 


Gamat n dt or Gam' 1, 


Ganan 


Ganaw 

■ Game 


Gangai (?) 
Gangapari 


-Gangapariya 

Gaiwola 


I Villi 


■tmling According 
io t.ho | to the 


t . ’tiisiic 
Survey. 


Conans of 

1921, 


Where dealt with in the 
Linguistic Survey. 


Volume. 


4,017,890 


1,987,943 


225 


! 


30 ; 
8 44) | 


85,883 

14,940 


38,006 


248,400 I 


688 ! 43,715 { 


Part. 


Page. 


Remarks. 


A language reported in the Burma Linguistic Suney 
to belong to the Mon-Khmer Branch of the Austro- 
Asiatic 'languages, and to he spoken by l,b50 people 
in Kengtung (Southern Shan States). 


TV 


III 


288 


1,022 


A Brar.ch of the Aryan Sab-Family of the Indo-Euro- 
pean Family. So far as this Survey is concerned it 
inelndes two Groups,-an Eastern and », Vcsbm . 
The only example of the latter dealt with m the 
Survey is Persian (331). For the former, see hast- 
ern Group (1). 


i 148,163 


m 


129 


An old name for Irula (289). 

A form of Korwa (25). 

j Another name for Shunkla (216), 

i A dialect of Lushei (224) spoken in the South Lushei 
I Hills. The number of speakers is unknown. 


XI 


Properly ‘ Persian’ (331), but commonly used for 
Urdu (585) as full of Persian words, and .even, , in 
contradistinction to the current colloquial, for Lite 
ary Hindi (586) 


60 


It is also used by the_S§Esis far tbeir secret argot (871). 
Cf. Pars! and Qasai. 


VII 

TV 


The same as Gomantaki or Goanese i.«. the KStt^l 
(494) of Goa, as spoken by natives ot Poitngnese 

origin. 


i Reported in the 1891 Bom bay C lensns Eeport as a term 
' used in Kiiaudesh for Urdu (5So). CJ. * arsi. 


IX 


331 


A form of Hal“bi (490). 


GCA 

01 009 243 (L.) A Munda language spoken in the North-East Hill, o 
21, — J, V > | tll0 Madras Presidency. 


769, 792,862 (L.) 


(Pan jab) 


VI 

III 


■sst-i 


VIII 


IX 

IX 


19, 149 
469 


! A Sub-Dialect of the Bagheli ( 559 ) dialect of Eastern 
Hindi (557) spoken m Banda (U. P.J- 

. . (74) along the lower Bhaga 

A name given to Bunan 

River. 


514 


i Another name for Gheko Karen (39), 
I Another name for Chilis (410). 


381 

410 


IX 


m 


a fo, a. E *cUf fltoJS 

dialect (664). 'Cf. Gafrwari. 


6, 108, 119 


IX 

IX 


, , o TDUiK (' 677 ) Spoken in Surat (Bombay) and 

A dialect of Bhui (D//J P q Dr Uedbeig, 

Kawsanof Baroda. A & Appendix B, 

ia the <Sl'«" 3y & Village ELguage/ 
^d'i 8 tle“meas ea MawchV(694,), which ethereal 


Kudu (281). 


See Dauaw. 


m* twssgsxss? v ■£» 

lect of Maiathi ( ) ^ ou -^y Census Report it is 

identified* n rd mav mean the gibberish 


GIlti fd tlrnt tilt word may -- the gibberish 
by > ome insane. Cf. Gnjaxati gando, mad. 

gild to beaform of BM (127). Not identified. 


iv 

iv 


„,wi cimth of the Ganges for the 


280, 843, 355 (L.) 
110, 230 


Another name for Tehri (813). 


UUUU ui — — 

V a- I»cf of the Knmauni dialect (785) of Central 
token in Almora (U. P.). 
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Gao wan 


Garbwal Bliotia 
Garbwali 


Gar I or Banun 
Garo or Maude Kusik 


GarodX or Garudi 
'farwl or Basbgbarik 
jfattu 


laadia or Gan do 

ranngfco 


anro 


avit 

avll 


bwar-tati. or Narsatl 


'vr-warl 


' or Gebo Karen 


eki-Dnor 

itoo 


■lelab Sub-Group 



Number oe Speaket 

1 Where dealt with in the 
" s * J LINGUISTIC StntTEY. 

Number 

Classifiec 

List. 

in 

Aceordir 
to tbe 
Linguist 
Survey. 

g Aecordin 
to tbe 
ic Census o 
1921. 

8 

, Voltrni 
r 

. 

e. Par 

fc. Page. 


I 

i 

... 



... 

804 

670,824 


IX 

iv 

1, 103, 279, 281 . 
(Grammar), 355 
(I,.). 

134 

139,763 

216,117 

III 

ii 

2, 4, 68, 133 
(L.), 134 (do.). 

858 


... 

XI 

... 

2, 5, 6, 82 . , 

408 

... 

... 

VIII 

ii 

3, 507, 530 (h.) A 

315 

2,033 

... 

IV 


472, 476, 528, 

m. 

... F 
i 
< 



... 

*** 

... 

••• A 

Mk 

**. 

... 

VIII 

H 

514, 531 (L.) j A 

j K 

... 

... 

... 

IX 

iii 

0‘S 1 An 




... j 
i 

... 

... Be 

o; 

0. 

384 

... 


VIII 

ii 

2, 09, 80, n:t A I 
j u 



. ... 

IX 

i 

291 1 < v 

33 


11,160 


1 

j Mrf 

| m 

... ! A f 

is 

i til 
j >v 



... 

III 

ii i 

; A U 




IV 

t 

j 

i7e ! An 

i tin 
l \\r 
j wit 



... 

x l 

... 3 

.» | A st, 


llKM AUKS. 


V 1 1 hi go Dialect ’ (of*, ( 

applicable to any rural di.^a ‘ a ’ 1(l . ^^w-wari), and 
a,« the local namo for Kfisivvn Af«*n •i- m JU 0n ^ ns0 d 
Nfigi.urin (520) form , 1 " : MiU } h ' h G'»10). Til 


Nagpuria (520) farm « 

specially .«<> named. find a , n * * * has been 

written under that title. * ‘ oi ^ has been 


See Dhotiil of Harhwal (66). 

dialect of Central Pah dr! (fai \ ,,, , 

and tbo neighbouring I ‘ * U COn 111 Garhwal 

form of L.'TIni] i (or Bhfif ia of LalinD fpo\ 
to l. W spokon in 0,0,1. Not mLLlk&l K? 


>-»•> 5,ur-^r 

*» th« Caro Hi Is (A^iun) and t t g . bpokon 

^ 


Kohisfan. 

) dialect of 
Kfds in Cl 
(Madras). 


ja-kbal-ebi Varhiidi 
; a-var-clH Varbadi , 


; A Oiriti,' ' ImiffHii^n Mpnkfin in fin, (!|,jf. rn i c oim * rv ftt 
I Ul " " "I’ «"• «M,««1 mi, I Cliitml lUym * 


469 


444 


‘3,000 


90,808 


; A ,UH,,e mod for Angwiinlut ( 173 ). 


Io1hj;h If, is a corruption of 

'tn/ in. imnHIti, hmtlmn. Portojmose- 
•loilwigmrfo IHiiiifis, ns contrasted 
{MtittrV) Moor). 


VII 

VII 

VII 


V T 11 


;S85': 

235 

61, 6 4, 119 


!?t“V 


A form oi tilt, Vorlnlill dinicci. (.(77) Mtn-ulhi I'.tSS’i 
spokim m t.I,u north of Bnjdmm. (lln.r) (Wf) 

A form Of tho Vnrlimjl ,ij a 

lect (iff ) of M l ~tl “ (AZZ) 
Bimkrn, i„ the sonth oi liuldmm (Cr) . th ‘ (4 ° b) 

Wmittartl Umloct (457) of 
*1,' “f"'k<mi„ 11,0 wW„ Ghats 

S.i'iSisi'jhS'ssr- *<->-* 
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i vVniniE dea.lt with in the 
Ol* »St*KAKBRS.j LINGUISTIC BirETEr. 


| N umber vii ■ j 

TV i ,.,4. ; Class! timl A(M*m'dSi!g | Accomiiig 

langnog® or r/wt to tliu _ | .to ttio 


Obetli 

-Gliilzai suh-dhdoet 
OhisucH 

GhogarX 

Gilgiti 

•Gipsy language* 


1st. t<> the ! to the 

Liruxuistic ! Conans of 
Burvoy, i 1921 . 


•Girfiwa 
•Girt pan 

Glrvanam * 

•Gimmei 

Gpanoso or Gomantakl * 
«GS(}wiinl oi» Manillahn * 
•Godwap * * 

Gobi) wadi . 

Gojan 

Golarl ( 1 ) * 

•Golan <2) or Holivil 

Golla • 

. -Gamantakl # ' * 

. ' G o n d a nl or . G 6 n <JX (5*) 


Gondi (2) ■' . ■ : ' 

55 Standard T)ia.loct 

" Gondla « 

Goiidwain . 

; Gopal 



Remabes. 


844 


m 

&54 


101,971 


15,018 


689 ’ 
818 


00,700 

24,304 


725 

670 

323 

300 


147.000 

081.000 

25 

3,014 


313 

314 


1,322,190 

1,147,180 


IX 

XI 


VIII 

XI 


43 


325, 453, 461 

(LO- 

SS 


3, 150,151, 224 

(VO- 


1,4,5 


IX 

IX 

IX 


VII 

VI 

IX 

IX 

IV 


IV 

XI 


70 

6,26 

56, 477 (Grain' 
mar), 531 (V.). 


163 

168, 261 (V.) 
17, 87, 88 
425 

577, 594 

863, 385 
1 


1,616,911 


i §to7.500 


VI 

IV 

IV 

III 


Reported in the 1891 Central Provinces Census Report 
as a form' of Marathi (455). Not since identified. 

A form of the North-Eastern dialect (338) of Pashto 
(337) spoken in Afghanistan between Kandahar ana 
Jalalabad. 

Another name for Tarimuki (676). 

A Gipsy language reporter! in the 1891 Bombay Census 
Report. Not since identified. 

A dialect of Shina (391) spoken in the Gilgit Valley 
(Kashmir). 

A number of unclassed languages spoken V wandering 
or criminal tribes in various parts of Into. They me 
discussed in Vol. XI of the Survey, on p. 2 whmh 
will be found named a number of iGipsy ^tnte whose 

languages are not desenb^- 5 ? e J a S® , e P L 
has nothing to do with the Romanis of Europe. Ut 

tbe figures here given, those of the Survey are 

more accurate. 

A dialect of BhM (677) spoken in Marwar and Sirolu. 

A form of the Sirmauri dialect (816) of Western 

Pahari (814), spoken in Nahan and Jubbal States 
(Panjab). 

A by -name for Pat a nuli (674) used m Madras. 

Another name for Angami (154). 

, Another name for the Konkani dialect (494) of 

Marathi (455). 

A corrupt form of Bagbeli (559) spoken in Mandla 

called Bhavnagan. 

Another spelling of Gujari (776) nsed in the Panjab. 

A dialect of Telugn (319) spoken by nomadic Golaxs 
in Chanda (C. ?•)• 

and Holiyas m the G. P., excepu 
find Golarl (1). 

.e Tain cm (319) reported in the 1911 and 
h&lbaXsnsIlkior?s as spoken by men of 
the Golla caste m Bijapur-anu 

Another name- for Goanese, q.v. 

A name given to tbe Bagheli ^, e tern 

i inBewaSteteatoMa^ ^ laDgtia g e 

is often use Thus, it is used as a synonym 

gCSSJt^**** <" - - 

case, as spoken by Gom.s. 

One of the Intermediate Groups of Dravidian Ian- 
guages. ' 

•t n V Berar Hyderabad, and the adjoin- 

Another name for Bangloi (75), 

The same as Gondanl, q*v» 

n . of . mm «“ '•'" w *”* “ 

r , identified. 

! ifo »oftt.Bb=i,..I««fP19)ofI!lMrt(S06) 

V ii 43, 224,22 spoken in Goraklipur( - p -)- ^ indicato Madhesi 


122, 261 (V.) 


286, 472, 647 
(V.) 

286, 472 
467 
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Number op Speakers. 

Where dealt with in the 
Linguistic Survey. 


icguage or Dialect. 

Number in 
Classified 
List. 

According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey, 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 

Volume. 

Part. 

Page. 

Remarks. 

s:b all or Gorkbali 

... 


... 

IX 

iv 

18 

Another name for Khas-kura, Eastern Palmrl or 
Naipall (781). The name is also wrongly given to 
the Awadhi (558) spoken by Tliarus of Kheri (U. p,) # 

jhiya 

;e ... 

... 


... 

IV 

... 

472 

Another name for Gorkbali, q.v. 

Another spelling of Gattu, q.v. 

Qdan 



... 

... 

... 


A name sometimes given to Tamil (285). It is reallv 
a Madras caste- name. ^ 

trl 

481 

2,650 


VII 

... 

218, 279 

A form of the Central Provinces dialect (476) of 
Marathi (455). It is a corrupt jargon spoken by 
cowherds (Govars) in Clihindwara, Chanda and 
Bhandara (C. P.). 

L’O ... 

... 

• *9 

... 

... 

... 


See Ganro. 

ova * 


... 

... 

••• 

... 

... 

The same as G arnadia (050), q.v. 

dha 




... 

... 

... 

A name sometimes used for Tamil (285). Properly the 
name of a written character. 

i ... 

j 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Reported in the 1891 Baroda Census Report as a form 
of Kachchlu (151). It is the language of the Gusli 
Brahmans. 

ra . . 

... 

... 




... 

The same as Gujarati (652). It G the local name used 
in Catch to distinguish Gujarati from Kachchhl 
(151). In Khandesh it is* the hnguage of Gujar 
Kunhls and Girjnr Van Is, and is probably a form of 
Ivhandc&i (707). 

.•atl 

652 

10,646,22? 

9,551,992 

IX 

IX 

i 

ii 

xiii 

32311. 

A language of the Central Group of Indo- Aryan lan- 
guages. Regarding the Gujarati spoken in Cutch,. 
see Vol, VII I, Pt. i, p, 1.83, 

Standard Dialect 

653 

... 

... 

IX 

ii 

365, 460 (L.) 

Spoken in Gujarat, 

of Musalmans . 

i 

... . 


... 

IX 

ii 

326, 436 


l 

of Par sis ' , . ! 



... 

IX 

ii 

326 

See Par si G u jurat "i (660), 

i atl of Tbar and 
kar. 




IX 

ii 

326 

f 


Ancient . 



... 

IX 

ii 

^ 353 


I. . « 

776 

‘ 297,673 


IX 

iv 

j 

| 

! 10, 925 

A dialect of RajasthfinI (712), spoken in the Punjab* 
Plains, and in the bilk of the North-West. 

of tbe Plains 

780 

19,362 

... 

IX 

iv 

1, 10, 959 

Spoken in the sub-montane plains of the Panjab. 

'XL . . 


... 


... 


... 

A name sometimes used for Gujarati (652). 

I of Hazara 

7 77 

25,619 


IX 

iv 

1, 10, 930, 941, 
964 (L,). 

A form of Gujarl (776) spoken in Hazara (N.-W, 
Frontier Province), Swat, and the neighbourhood.. 
The Survey figures also include those for Ajirl of 
Hazara (778). 

of Kashmir 

779 

252,692 

... 

IX 

iv 

1, 953, 965 (L.) 

A form of Gujarl (770) spoken in Kashmir. 

' * • v. 


' • ... 

*** 



' . .... ■' ■ 

Another name for Gheko Karen (39), q.v . 

lia . # 

853 

853 

i 

1 

XI 

■ ... 

2 , 5, 6, 175 

A Gipsy language (854) spoken by a vagrant tribe- 
found in Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, and Chota Nagpur, 

iri . 







A form of Ofiya (502) spoken in Gnmsar (Madras). It" 
is hardly a dialect, Save in a few minor points of.; 
grammar and pronunciation it is the same as Standard ; 
Ofiya, Any peculiarities are due to the inti nonce 
of Telngu (319), It may bo taken as typical of all the- 
Ofiya of' Gan jam and Vizagapatam (Madras). 

rl 



... 

... 

... 


A form of Yinbaw (38), q.v. 

. 

* • • 

... 

... 

... 

... 

— 

Reported in the 1911 Bombay Census Report as a. 
Gipsy language spoken in Rewakantha. Not identi- 
fied, 

. 

395 

... 

... 

VIII 

ii 

3, 150, 174 

A dialect of Shinn (391) spoken in the Gurais Valley 

(Kashmir). 

;awa . 

... 

... 


IV 

... 

o 

i — ! 

The name of a sub-caste speaking Kudu (19). 

a . 




TV 

iv 

ft 

rm. _ .... n , .... «•»■»'»« 
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Language or Dialect. 


Gurnng 

Gurvl 

Gy&mi 

Gyarung 

Ha-Ang 

Mabura 

Had! . 

Hadoti 

flaidarabudl 

Harjong 

Hajaxig, llajong > 
Hakaor Baungshe 

HaPbX 

Haladt 

Halal . 

Hallam 


i 

Hallam, Standard Dialect 

HandurX * * 

* Hangkoop * 

‘Hangseon * . 

Hi* . 

Haraj • 

HaranshikarX 

HarantX 

Haraoti, Standard 
Hari , 

HarianI or DeswalX 

Hari gay a 

Harod • • 

H&r rftr 


Number in 
(Ma.ssi ilotl 
List. 


N timber o'i? Speakers; 

~~ 

According According | 

I.. 4 » +K/-. ! 


Ill 


Where deait with m the 
Linguistic Survey. 


to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 


61)0 


547 

220 

400 

060 

282 

228 

823 


to tho 
Census of 
1921. 


5,211 



750 

751 

591 

148 


Remarks. 


177, 180, 182j 

254 (L.). 


A non-pr onominalized Himalayan Tibeto-Burman lan- 
guage. Ib is mostly spoken in Upper Nepal. 

A name sometimes given for Ximadi (770), q.v. 

A dialect of Chinese, spoken on tie Chinese side of 
the frontier between Tibet and Western China. 

A form of Bhotia of Tibet or Tibetan (58) spoken in 
Eastern Tibet. 

A form of Palaung (4) reported in the Burma Lin- 
goS Survey as Spoken in the Ruhy Mines District. 


950 j 
| 

... 

IX 

XI 

V 

iii 6 

... 2 

i 2 

174, 185 A 

5,6 

14 TI 

1 

1 

... 



A 

E 

i 

5,000 


V 

5 1 

9, 201, 214, 354 A 
(L.). 



V 

i 

114 ® 

14,250 

2,458 

III 

iii 

LIS, 160 (L.) 

104,971 

..a 

VII 


2, 219, 330, 393 i 
(L.). 

770,000 


IX 

ii 

425 

26,848 

3,131 

III 

iii 

3,181, 192, 292 
(L.) 

26,583 

... 

III 

iii 

3, 192 

50,211 


IX 

iv 

549, 586, 628 (L.) 



III 

iii 

59 



III 

iii 

59 


— 

IV 


30 

i ■ 

991,101 


IX 

ii 

) 

S, 4, 31, 203 

943,101 

■ »#* 

IX 

ii 

; 203 

... 

557,953 

... 

n 


L 66, 252, 264 

1,100 

... 

ii 

1 i 

i 

... 

Ml 

r 

v ... 

30 

« a • 


. form of the Eastern dialect (54o) of Bengali 
spoken in sjlhet (Assam) and Mymensmgh (Bengal). 
Incorrectly called Bajung or Hajong. 

See the preceding. 

2,982 persons m Pakokku ana vr A 
the All-India Census it is called Kwel^hm. 

i t i , jj no-nival Provinces dialect (476) 

' ofVarlthi (455) spoken in Bastar, Chhattisgarh (C. P.) 
and the neighborhood. 

4 form of the Kathiyawadi i dialect (666) of Gnja- 
rati (652). It is also called Halax „ 

See the preceding. 

£”$,.? n-o -4 ™ 

Tipperah (Bengal). 

The Survey figures also include those for Khelrna 
(234), 

A form, of the Enthalidialect (821) of ^stern Pahari 

(814). Spoken in the Simla Hills (Pan^abj. 

Said to he a form of Thado (207)* 

Said to be a form of Tbado (200* 

Another name for Santali (LS)* 

An unknown language reported from Ahmedabad in the 
1891 Bombay Census Report. 

Keported in 1911 • ™ S Bijapw ^nd Dharwar.. 
gSllSsar^avlch^^. 

, ,■ , „-f the Central Eastern dialect (740) of 

*•££££? »»“ “> K " s ““ 

(Bajputana) . 


Tlie name of a Madras 

SSS* 1 — 

. , „ of th e Bangaru dialect (5S8) of Western Hindi 

k S, spoken in the South-East Panjab. 

A dialect of Koch (142) spoken in the Garo Hills 
(Assam). 

_ , ,, -t oni Bombay Census Report as a form 


Another name for Santali (15). 
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Number 

ra? Speakers Whbrb DEA1T With IIf ™ 

OE &M5AKEBS. LINGUISTIC SUBVET. 

- ~ 

jangnage or Dialect. 

Number ii 
Classified 
List. 

i 

According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 

r According 

to the -tt i , 

3 Census of 

1921. 

-1 1 

3. Part. 

. 

Pag’©. 

Remarks. 

.tigorria . 



i i 

i - hi 

ii 

193,271 

Another name for Ac Naga (166), q„v. 

algno or Hnalngo . 

216 


| III 

iii 

108 

Saul to be the same as the Kweshin form of Shunkla 

vika 

... 



... 

... 

Tlie same as Kanarese (296). The name of a ™i, 
division of Brahmans in Madras Presidency X 
speak a corrupt Kanarese. J u 

yn 


- 

III 

i 

276, 3 S2 

Another name for Vayu (106). Spoken in Central 

IN SpSiii 

zara Hiadki 


... 

VIII 

i 

565 

A form of North-Western Lahnda (433)/ Spoken 
Hazara (N.-W. Frontier Province). 1 ® “ 

mi'. 



... 



Reported ill the Burma Linguistic Survey to he a SM 
language spoken by 4,000 people iu the' Upper Chind 
win District. 

Miao or c Black Miao* 

> 


... 


... 

A Miao (43) dialect spoken in Western China The 
speakers call themselves ‘Pho/ Of ; P<$ Miao/ 

;h Hindi 

... 

... 

IX 

i 

46, 163 

The prose literary form of Hindi (586). 

.s Kachan 


... 

III 

ii 

56 

Another name for Dim a-sa (131). 

lalayan Group 


194,234 

208,378 III 

i 

2 

' A group of Tiheto-Burimm languages spoken in the 
lower Himalaya from Darjiling to Lahnl. In the 
list of languages it is divided into the Pronominalized 
Himalayan Group (72-110) and the Non-Pronominal- 
ized Himalayan Group (111-121). 

it 

586 


IX 

i 

44,46,47 (moan- 
ing of name), 
163. 

A form of the Hindustani dialect (582) of Western 
Hindi (581). Widely spoken throughout^ 

India. 




IX 

i 

383, 558 

A Distri"tTu S P) 0n< '° Ka, ‘ a " JT (604) i " t,w p «««kl>aW 




VIII 

i 

240 

Also, a local name for Mill him (426). 




VIII 

i 

240, 333 

Also, a local name lor the Lahnda (415) spoken in 
: Dora Glum Khan (428). 

It or Khontai 

... 


V 

ii 

146 

1 A name given in Malda (Bengal) to Eastern Magahi 
(»18). ® 

di* of Nagpur 

... 


IX 

i 

547 

See Nagpur ! e Hindi ’ (681). 

kl or Jatki . 

428 

362,270 

VIII 

i 

333, 413 (L.) 

A form of the Multan! dialect (426) of Lalmda (415) 
spoken m Dora Glum Khan District (Panjab). The 
name Hindkl is also used to indicate other * forms of 
Lahnda. Thus: — 




VIII 

i 

233 

It is used for Lahnda generally. 




VIII 

i 

240 

It is a local name for Multan! (426). 




VIII 

i 

240, 882 

It is used not only for the Lalmda of Dora Ghazi 
Khan, but also for that of Dora Ismail Khan (N.-W. 
Frontier Province). 




VIII 

i 

242 

It is used for the Awfinkarl sub-dialect (443) of North- 
Eastern Lalmdu (436). 




VIII 

i 

i 

450, 458 

It is used in Kohat for the same. 




VIII 

i 

241,565 

It is used as a general term for North- Western Lahnda 

CO 

438 

881,425 

... ) 



V RS3), 

;o, Standard . 

434 

827,000 

f VIII 

i 

239, 241, 431 . 
(compared with 
North - Eastern 
Dialect), 541, | 
544, 576 (L;).'- | 

A general name for the North-Western Dialect of 
Lahwta (415) spoken in Peshawar, Hazara (N.-W. 
frontier Province), and the neighbourhood. The 
name Hindko is also used to indicate other forms of 
the same language. Tims: - 




VIII 

i 

233 ■ j] 

j ' ■ 

Ct is used for Lnhndii generally. 




VIII 

i ; 

242 ! ] 

■ ! 

is used for the Awankar! sub-dialect (443) of North- 
Eastern Lahnda (436). 




VIII 

, i a 

150, 458 i I 

•t is used in Kohat for the same. 




VIII 

i i 

!41, 381, 382, 1 

404. 

Ct is used for the Thai! Lahnda (432) spoken in Mlan- 
wali (Pan jab) and Bamm (N.-W. Frontier Prov- 
ince). 

>stanee 

... 

•• 

••• 

... 

A 

,n old name for Himlostanl (582). ’ 
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Language or Dialect 


Number in 

I Classified 
I 'List, 


XtjAT nivtt oi? 

Speakers, 

According 

According 

to the 

to the Tj 

L inguistic 

Census of 

Survey, 

■ 

1921. 

— — — r 


Bindostani, Literary 
Sub-Dialect. 

Binaostani, Vernacular 
Sub-Dialoct . 

Hinduii 

Hindustaniea 


Hinkyon . 

Hiou 

Hiroi-Lamgang 


HIrwati 

Hiu 

Hkamti 

Hkamuk 

Hkiin 

Hkunlong 

Hkunung 

Hlunsco 

Himir 


Hmengor Hmong 

Hniyun 
H5 (I) 

Ho (2) or Kol 

Hoch-Indostanisch 

Holisa Shan 
Ho Hta 
Hojai • 

Holava 

Holiyii 

Homaing 

Homong 

Hophi 
Hot * 



Eemaees. 


Spoken in Western Eohilkhand and the Upper Gan- 
getic Doab (U. P.) and in Amhala (Panjab). 

Incorrect for Handnri (823), q~v. 

An old Latin name for Hindostani (582). 
dostanica, Monrica, and Mognlsch. Spelt Hmdo. 
stanica by Abel (Vol. IX, Pt. i, pp. 11, 43). 

Eeported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a form i of 
Palaung (4) spoken by 554 people m the Hsipa 
Northern Slian State. 

Another name for Hhyang or Sho (256). 

An Old Kuld language of the Kuki-Chin Group of the 
^A^am-Burmese Branch of the . S 

euao-es. It is spoken in Manipur State (Assam). 

The Survey figures are merely a rough estimate. 

Another name for Ahirwati (759). 

Another spelling of Hiou, q.v. 

See Khamtl. 

See Khamuk. 

See Khun. 

See Khunlong. 

Another spelling of Khunung, the alternative name of 
Nung (Burma Linguistic Survey). 

A form of the Laiyo dialect of Lai (219) reported i» 
A the Burma Linguistic Survey as spoken in tb 
Chin Hills. Number of speakers not ^ated. 

An nirl TCuki language of the Kuki-Chin Group of the 

A . e mu e Snrvev figures are merely a rough 
^ fA In the Survey, the principal spelling of 

Another name for Yiudu (253), q.v. 

A name sometimes wrongly given to Kurnkh (305). 

A dialect of Kberwari (14), spoken in Singbbum and 

Manbbnm (Bihar and Onssal. 

An old German name for Weston and Easton Hindi 

(581 ,557) and Bihan (o06). 

See Hos ! a Shan. 

See Ho Tha. 

A dialect of Dima-sa (131) spoken in Nowgong 
(Assam). 

The same as Oriya (502). A Madras casta-name. 
Another name for Golari (300), q.v. 

Shan Stet * 

ieopde U1 the Northern Shan States. 

A L o 1 o-Mos‘o language spoken in Putao (Burma) out- 
side the Census area. 

An old spelling of Har, i.e. Santall (15). 
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Number oe Speakers. 

Where dealt with in the 
Linguistic Survey. 


anguage or Dialect. 

Number in 
Classified 
List. 

According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey, 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921 . 

Volume. 

Part. 

i 

f 

Page. 

Remarks. 

i-Muthun 




Ill 

ii 

838 

A form of Mutonia (176), q.v. 

a Shan . 






... 

Another name for Maingtha (260), q.v. 

liarpur Paharl 

638 

207,821 


IX 

i 

671, 677 

A form of the Standard dialect (633) of Panjabi (632) 
spoken in the Hill Country of Hoshiarpnr (Pan jab). 
The Survey figures include those for Kahluri (637), '* 

rha 


... 

... 

•** 



A form of Zayein (41), reported in the Burma 
Linguistic Survey to be spoken in the Southern Shan 
States. In the Report it is spelt Ho Hta. 

hul 

... 



III 

iii 

109 

Another name for Zahao (218). 



... 


... 



Another spelling of Plan. See Pyku 



... * 


... 



Another name for Phon (272a), q.v , 

a 







The Burmese Government spelling of Phon (272a) q.v. 

1 . 

... 




... 


Another name for Phon (272a), q.v. 

gchal , 

... 




... 


The Lushoiname for Hrangkhol (229). 

gkhol, Rangkhol, or 
angchal. 

229 

8,450 

671 

Ill 

iii 

3, 10 (Compara- 
tive Vocabulary) 
181, 292 (L.) 

An Old Kuki language of the Knki-Chin Group of 
the Assam-Burmese Branch of the Tibeto-Burman 
languages, spoken in North Cachar and Kbasi and 
Jaintia Hills (Assam) and the Hill Tippera State 
(Bengal). Hrangkhol (not Rangkhol, as in the 
Survey) is the correct name of this language. The 
Lusheis call it Hrangchal. 

ykhol, Rangkhol, or 
mgchal, Standard. 

230 

' 7,820 

... 

III 

iii 

3, 181 

* 

Spoken in North Cachar and Hill Tippera. See the 
preceding. The other dialect of this language is 
Bete (231), q.v. 

0 


• <* 

... 

III 

i 

573 

Another name for Aka (122). 

ko Karen . 




... 


... 

See Shiw-ko Karen, 

Hsen 

- 

... 




... 

See S c mn. 

risnm 






... 

See S f en S f um, 

mg . . 

. ••• 

.. : ••• ' . 



... 

... 

See S e entung. 

. 



... 




See 8‘htlam. 

n g • 


... 

••• 

... 

... 


See STnleng. 

..... , • ■ '' ,, : 

... 


... 


... 


See Thai. 

3 '■ . '' . ''' . 


— .. 

... 


... 

... 

Seo Tha-Mo. 

ia 

! 





... 

See Thangsa. 


i 

'' . V 

... 



... 

See Thaote. 

;c . 

216 

j 

8,150 

ni 

iii 

108, 127 

Said to be the same as the Kweshin form of Shunkla 
(216). 


... 






A form of Palaung (4) reported in the Burma 
Linguistic Survey to be spoken by 280 people in the 
Mong* Long Northern Shan State. 



, . 

... 




A form of Palaung (4) reported in the Burmr 
Linguistic Survey to be spoken by 1,758 people in 
the Northern Shan States. 

in . 

... 

' :••• . 

— 

V*, 


... 

The local pronunciation of Bond wan (763), q.v. 

• • 


*•* 

... - • * 

nx 

i 

72 

A name sometimes given to Bhotia of Tibet or Tibetan 
(58). 



•*. 

- 

... 

... 


A form of the Pale dialect of Palaung (4) reported in 
the Burma Linguistic Survey to bo spoken by 
1,682 people in the Mong Long Northern Shan 
State. 

o« . 


« . « 

... 


... 

... 

An unclassed language reported in the Burma 
Linguistic Survey as spoken by 5,000 people in the 
Chin Hills. ? The same as Hualgno, q.v. 

* » • 

• M 

• It 



hi 

iii 

107 

A form of Shunkla (216). In the Survey it is spelt 
Whenoh, but Hweno is more correct, flweno may be 
but a mispronunciation of Jlualngo. The speakers 
are described as a settlement of Hualngos, who in 
turn are Lusheis. 
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Language or Dialect 

Indo-Aryan Branch 

Indo-European Family 
Indo-Nesian Branch 


Indostan 
Indostana . 
Indostanica 

Indosfcanisch 
Injang 
Inner Sirirji 
Inner Suh-Bianch . 


Number in 
Classified 
List 


Num beb 01'- Speakers. 


WHERE DEALT WITH IE THE 

Linguistic Survey. 


Intermediate Group 


InSta 


Inzemi 

Irani * . 

Irula 

Isachanu-re 
Ishang 
Ishkashml . 

Ishkashmi, standard 

.Ta'bidpurl . 

Jacobabad Sub-1’) ialoct 

Jad (1) 

Jad (2) 

J adara . 


to the 
dnguisti 
Survey. 


83,770,622 


2(58 


184 


289 


2,180,858 8,056,598 


55,007 


1,614 


378 

374 

366 


125,510 


41 


IV 


III 

IV 

III 

III 

X 


284ft*. 


in 

hi 


411 


299, 332 


According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 

Volume. 

Part. 

Page. 

229,560,555 

I 



j232,852,8l7 

I 


... 

| 

5,561 

... 




IX 

i 

4, 43 

... 

IX 

i 

10 


IX 

. 

i 

6,9 

! 

IX 

i 

11 

| 

i 

III 

ii 

135 

; 139,166,941 

; ix 

i 

i 

1 


Remarks. 


One of the three Branches of the Aryan Sub-Family 
of Indo-European languages. The other Branches 
are the Eranian and the Dardic or Pigacha, qq.v . 
The Indo-Aryan Branch includes (besides Sanskrit, 
a dead language) three Sub-Branches, — an Outer, 
a Mediate, and an Inner, qq.v. 

A Family of languages, of which only the Aryan 
Sub-Family is spoken in India. See the preceding. 

A Branch of the Austro-Nesian Snb-Family of the 
Austrie Family of languages. The only languages 
of this Branch spoken in India are Salon (1) and 
Malay (2), neither of which is dealt with in the 
Survey. 

The earliest English name for Hinddstani (582). 

Old Portuguese name for Hinddstani (562) . 

An old Latin name for H indostan! (582). Of. Hindu- 
stanica, Mourica, and Mogulsch. 

An old German name for Hindostan! (582). 

Another name for Rengma or Unza (162). 

See Sirajl, Inner (834). 

One of the three Sub-Branches of the Indo-Aryan 
Branch of the Aryan languages. It includes two 
Groups, the Central and the Pahari. In Vol. IX, 
Pt ] p. 1 of the Survey, these two are put together 
into one Group called ‘The Central. 1 Tbe Central 
Groan includes Western Hindi (581), Panjabi (632), 
Gujarati (652), Bhili (677), KhandeSi (707), and 
Ra asthani (712). The Pahay! Group includes ; Eastern 
Pahari, Khas-kura or Naipali (781), Central Pahari 
(784)*, and Western Pahari (814). 

A Group of Lravidian languages, intermediate between 
the Dravida languages and the Andhra language. It 
includes Kami* (305), Malhar (306), Malto (30/), 
Kui (308), Kolaml (309), and Gondi (313). 

A dialect of Burmese (265). It is not dealt with in this 
Survey. According to the Burma Linguistic Survey, 
it is spoken hy 60,881 people in the .Southern Shan 
States and the neighbourhood. It is closely connected 
with Tavoyan (270). 


A dialect of Empeo (183), spoken in the Naga Hills 
(Assam) . 

Another name for Persian (331). 

A dialect of Tamil (285) spoken in the ITilgiri Hills 
(Madras) and vicinity. 


290 

189 

455, 480ft., 505 
480ft., 505, 532 

(M- 


401,435 (L.) 


15, 16, 91 

86 


Another name for Thukumi (171) . 

Another name for Murmi (112) , q.v. 

A language of the Ghalchah Sub-Group of the Eastern 
GroSp of Eranian languages. Spoken in the Panms. 


A dialect of Bagbeli (559) reported in the 1921 
Central India Census Report, as spoken m Rewa. 

. form of the Eastern dialect (365) of Batfchi (361), 
A tram oi g . nd Fr01ltier District. Tne 

Survey figures include also the figures for the Balochi 

spoken in Dera Ghazi Khan. 

Another name for the Bhotia of Tehri Garhwal (65). 

A name sometimes used instead of Nyamkat for the 
Bhotia of Upper Kanawar (64). 

Another name for Kanarese (296, A Madras caste- 

name. 
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jangnage or Dialect. 


ru-Muthun 
s'a Sb&n . 
shiarpur Paharl 

Tha 

vhul 
n . 

i , 

fa . 

r e . 
ngchal 

agkhol, Rangkhol, or 
rangchal. 


igkbol, Rangkhol, or 
•angchal, Standard. 

so 

r -ko Karen . 

Hsen . 

Hsnm 

rang . , 

am . . 

Mg . 


lo 

m 


raid . 
a 




{Number oe Speaker 

Where dealt with in the j ~ * ‘ 

• Linguistic Survey. j 

N umber 
Classitie< 
List. 

in | 

] J Aceordin 
| to the 
i Linguisti 
| Survey, 

g According 
to the 

c Census 0" 
1921 . 

r 

; Volume 

j. Part 

Page. 

j Remarks. 


I 


III 

i 

333 

A form of Mutonia, (176), q.v. 






... 

Another name for Maing-tha (260), q. v . 

63£ 

207,321 

... 

IX 

III 

i 

iii 

671, 677 

109 

A form of the Standard dialect (633) of PaSiibi w, 

spoken m the Hill Country of Hoshiarpnr J (Panfahi 

Ihe Survey hgnres include those for Kalilur! (637)° ’ 

A form of z ayein (41), reported in the Burma 
Linguistic Survey to he spoken in the Southern s>^ 
States. In the lieport it is spelt Ho Hta. n 

Another name for Zahao (218), 

... 

... 

* 

... 


... 

Another spelling of Phin. See Pyin. 

Another name for Phon (27 2a), q.v. 

The Burmese Government spelling of Phon (272a) g. v . 
Another name for Phon (272a), q, v , 

The Lushoi name for Hrangkhol (229). 

229 

8,450 

671 

Ill 

iii 

3, 10 (Compara- 
tive Vocabulary' 
181, 292 (L.) 

An Old Kuki language of tlio Kuki-Clnn Groun of 
tlio Assani-Bnrmoso Branch of the Tiheto-Bunnan 
languages, spoken in North Cachar and Khasi and 
Jaintia Hills (Assam) and the Hill Tlppora State 
(Bengal) . . Hrangkhol (not Rangkhol, U fa the 
Survey) is the correct name of this language. Th6 
Lusheis call it Hrangciml. 

230 

' 7,820 


III 

iii 

3, 181 

Spoken in North Cachar and Hill Tippora. See the 

Th0 othor dialect of this language is 
j JBefce (231) , q.v. ° ^ 

... 

,,, 

... 

III 

i 

57S 

Another name for Aka (122). 




... 


... 

Bee Sfaw-ko Karon. 







Bee S e em, 







Bee S f on B e mn. 





... 


Bee S'entung. 



... 




See S e inlam. 


... 

... 


... 


Bee 8‘inlong. 


... 

... 


... 

... 

See Thai, 


... 

... 


... 


Bee Tha-Mo. 

i 

j 

... 





Bee Thangsa. 

* * t - ■ 1 

| 

... 

... 


... 


See Thaote. 

210 : 

! 

... 

8,150 

Ill 

iii 

108,127 

Said to bo the same as the ICweshin form of Shunkla 
(21b). 

■. .. 

— • 

— 



... 

A fonn of Palanng (4) reported in the Burma 
Linguistic Survey to be spoken by 280 people in the 
Mong Long Northern Shan State. 

A f°rm of Palanng (4) reported in tlio Burin? 
Linguistic Survey to he spoken by 1,758 people in 
the Northern Shan States. 

... 

- 


III 

i 

72 

Iho local pronunciation of Sdndwari (703), q.v. 

A mime sometimes given to Bhotia of Tibet or Tibetan 
(58). 



- 


... 


A form of the Pale dialect of Palanng (4) reported in 
the Burma Linguistic Survey to be spoken by 
1,()B2 people in the Mbng Long Northern Shan 
State, 

... 

». ♦ 

... 

III 

iii ; 

... j 

107 j 

in unclassed language reported in the Burma 
Linguistic Survey as spoken by 5,000 people in the 
Cbm Hills. ? The same as Hualguo, q.v. . 

^forxn.- °f - Sbimkla, (216). In the Survey it is spelt 
Whenob, but Hweno is more correct. Bweno may be 
but a mis pronunciation of Hualngo. The speakers 
are described as a settlement of Hualngos, who in 
turn are Lusheis. 
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Languago or Dialect. 


Inclo-Aryan Branch 


Indo-European Family 


Inilo-Nesiati Brand * 


lndostan 
Indostana . 
Indostanica 

Indostanisch 
Injang 
Inner Sirup 
Inner Sub-lb am*h . 


NUMBER OF SUE \K13RS. 


Where dealt with in the 
Linguistic Survey. 


Number in j 
Classiiiud 1 Act 


miing \ According 


List,. 


I ntermodiato (Iron ] > 


Inflift 


Inzemi , , ■ , 

Irani 

Irnla 

Isacbanu-re 
Isliang 
Ishkashnu . 

Xshkashml, Standard 

Jabalpur! . 

Jacobabad Sub-Dial©et ; 

dad (1) , - . 

J ad (2) 

J adara . 


to tlio 
Linguistic 
Survey. 


to th© 
CoUNUH of 
1921. 


Volume. 


I£52«.0*?0,6l 1*320* 560,555 

i ! 

! I 

i | 

i * 

|231,S7-M03|23a, 832,817 

j | 

j ... j 5,561 


i83,77<V»22 jl89 v l66,946j 


268 


184 


2,180,858 | 3,056,698 


55,007 


289 i l fi U 


878 

874 

866 


125,510 


41 


Part, 


IX 

IX 

IX 

IX 


IV 


III 

IV 

III 

III 

X 

X 

X 

III 

III 



4, 43 
10 
6,9 


i 11 


III H 


IX 


135 


... 2.84ft. 


411 


299, 382 


Eemares. 


One of the three Branches of the Aryan Sub-Family 
of Indo-European languages. The other Branches 
are the Eranian and the Bardic or PiSacha, qq.v* 

The Indo-Aryan Branch includes (besides Sanskrit, 
a dead language) three Sub-Branches,— an Outer, 
a Mediate, and an Inner, qq.v. 

A Family of languages, of which only the Aryan 
Sub-Family is spoken in India. See the preceding. 

A Branch of the Austro-Nesian Sub-Family of the 
Austric Family of languages. The only languages 
of this Branch spoken in India are 8al6n (1) and 
Malay (2), neither of which is dealt with in the 
Survey. 

The earliest English name for Hindustani (582). 

Old Portuguese name for Hindustani (582). 

An old Latin name for Hindostani (582). Cf. Hindu- 
stanica, Mourica, and Mogulsch. 

An old German name for Hindostani (582). 

Another name for Kengrna or TJnzA (162). 

See Siraji, Inner (834) . 

One of the three Sub-Branches of the _ Indo-Aryan 
Branch of the Aryan languages. It includes two 
Groups, the Central and the Pahari. In Vol. IX, 
Pt i, p. 1 of the Survey, these two are put together 
into one Group called ‘The Central/ The Central 
' Group includes Western Hindi (581), Panjabi (632), 
Guiariiti (652), Bhili (677), KhandeSSI (707,, and 

Rajasthani (712). The Pahari Group includes Eastern 
Pahari, Khas-kura or Naipali (781), Central Pahari 
(784)’, and Western Pahari (814). 

A Group of Bravidian languages, intermediate between 
the Dravida languages and the Andhra lan^age. It 

includes Kurukh (305), Malhar (306), Malta (307), 
Kni (308), Kolami (309), and Gondi (313). 

A dialect of Burmese (265). It is not dealt with in this 
Survey. According to the Burma Linguistic Survey , 
it is spoken by 60,881 people in the Southern Shan 
States and the neighbourhood. It is closely connected 
with Tavoyan (270). 

A dialect of Empeo (183), spoken in the Naga Hills 
(Assam). 

Another name for Persian (331). 

A dialect of Tamil (285) spoken in the Nilgiri Hills 
(Madras) and vicinity. 


290 

189 

455, 480ff., 505 

480E, 505, 532 

(L.). 


401, 435 (L.) 

15, 16, 91 

86 


Another name for Thukumi (1/1)- 
Another name for Murini (112), 2-®. 

. , ,, f 4.v. ai.olchah Sub-Group of the Eastern 


A dialect of Bagieli (559) reported in the 1921 
^Central India Census Report, as spoken m Rew . 

| spoken in Dera Ghazi Khan. 

Another name for the Bhotia of Tehri Garhwal (65). 

Bhotia of Upper Xanawar (64). 

, iron arose (296) A Madras caste- 

Auother name for Xanatese 

name. 

name for Kachchhi (451.1 . cur rent in Kathia- 
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! Q . J Where dealt with in the 

hi UMBER OE SPEAKERS.) . LlNG-UlSTlO SlTRYEY. 

i I 

- 

angaage or Dialect. 

Number 

Classifie 

List, 

n | 

1 ! Accordii 
to the 
Linguist 
Survey. 

g 1 According 

. ‘ « Volum 

ic Census oi 

I 1921. 

3. Part. Page. 

Be MARKS. 

obatl . 

r 

. ! 591 

140,00 

j 

o ! .. n 

i i 

i 70, 298 

A form of the Braj Bliakha Dialect (592) of WY, afo „„ 
Hindi (581) spoken in Bliaratpur and Karnn^ 
States, and in N.-W. Gwalior. aiaaTl 

ri . 

431 

i 

| 14,68 

1 1 ... viii 

i 

i i 240, 372 

A corrupt form of Lahnda (415) spoken in Baluchi*.,, 
east of Dera Ghazi Khan District (Paniab) n’ 
Survey figures include those for Khetraiu (430)'. 

annatlu 

j ••• 

l 


... 


A name for Oriya (502) reported in the 1891 BomW 
Census Report. Ud v 

Jali, Jag&dall 

J 


... ... 


See Jadgilll. 

>w 



i - ni 

iii 127 

A wrong spelling* of Zaliao (218). 

• 


... 

... 

... 

A iom l n f °V to X m ° f S njal ' at! (652) sported in the- 
1891 Bombay Census Report. 

fciapuri 



! ... v 

| i 

i 224 

Another name for Sylhettia (54S). 

url 

741 

1,687,89£ 

... IN 

j 

ii 3, 4, 31, 164, 304 

j (L.)- 

A form of the Central Eastern Dialect (740) of 
sthuni (712) spoken in Jaipur State (Rajputana). " 

ri Standard 

742 

700,231 

1 - IX 

t 

I ii 31, 164, 304 (L.) 


iria Naga 

... 

I 

j 1 ... Ill 

j ii 335 

Another name for Namsangia, (178). 

mg 

- 


j ... Ill 

1 

j ii 331,342 (L.) 

A name sometimes used for Angwanku (173). 

dar 

... 


1 

j 

! ... 

Reported in the 1891 Bombay Census Report as a form 
of Urdu (585). 

ita . 



... 


A form of Tipurfi (151)* 

till 


... 

j 


Reported as a name used in Georg for Hindustani 
(o82). 

ill 



! 

1 


A name given to the Ddgra (647) of Jammu. 

* ' • 


... 

... 

... 

Another name for Kanarwc (296). A Madras caste- 
name. 

! 


1 

IN 

i 610, m> 70S 

Another name for PaehhadI, Rat hi, or Nail! (640), 
Spoken in dim! State ( Pan jab) . 

li... 


j 

... 

| 


**" 

A word meaning ‘of or belonging to the wilds/ and 
hence applied to several forms of speech used by 
wild or more or less uncivilised people. Thus s— 






Used in Bombay for any Bhll language (677-706). 




IN 

i 610, 709 

Another name for the Malwal or Jatkl form (641) of 
Panjabi (G32). ’ * ' 




IV 

... 30 

A name sometimes given to Santal! (15) in Mursbidabad 
(Bengal). C/. the next, and Janggall. 

I or Jangli 

420 

30,687 

VIII 

i 239, 280, 295 

A form of the Standard dialect (416) of Lahnda (415) 
spoken in the Jaugal Bar (Panjab). 

L * » * 


••• 

“* " ■■ t; . ••• 


Reported in the 1891 Bombay Census Report as a 
form oi Urdu (585) used in Klmndesh* 

at .. 

82 

200 

89 III 

i 177, 429, 530, J 
535 (L.). 

1 language of the Western Sub-Group of the Pro- 
nominalized Himalayan Tibeto-Burman languages 
spoken in Aim ora (II. ?.). Of\ Jahgall. 

en • , . 

i 

i 

210 

... 

III 

iii 59,61 

A. dialect of Thado (207) spoken in North Cachar 
(Assam). The number of speakers is unknown. 

1 

i 

i 

... 


III 

iii 59 j 

Vnother spelling* of Jangshen (210). 

3e • . .i 


... 



An agglutinative non-Indian language, referred to in 
the comparative tables. 

• 

... 



... ' ... £ 

See JadejI. 

dl Boll . , 

425 

147,000 

VIII 

1 239, 299 J 

1 form of the Standard dialect (416) of Lahnda (415) * 
spoken in Gujrat District (Panjab), 

♦ • * 


1 

VIII 

i 233, 2S9, 280 I 

literally, the . language ' of. Jaffcs. Hence used as 
another name for Lahnda (415) * generally. 
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! N \ ] M l'. E 1 1 O F 8 Hi A K E Bg. 


i Number hi ’ 


Jliaj’I , * 

Jliaria » 

" •Jliay-sahi B511 
Jharwft 

Jhetia 
J iioria 

Jimclar 
J oboka 
Jotlbpxirl 
Jog! . 

. tlogira 

Jolmdl * 

Johan 
Jolaba Boll 


Langnage or Dialect, j ( 

| 

'll assn! tied ; 
List ; 

i 

I 

Jatki— oonti- 

i 

I 

i 

i 

1 

1 

.Jatu (or Jat!) - * j 

r,‘M» 

Jaunpnr! . 


Jaunsar! 

815 

Jema 

Jenic 

Jenulnmiba 

Jhadp! 

J hill a wild! . 

* i ' 

. i <ifV 


A oo on ling 
to ilio 


I According 
| to tiio 
i Conans of 

i 1021 . 


815 I 17,4*37 


iW j 4 37 J w HI j 


m 1 s»,ooo 


803 . ! 7,419 1 


Where dealt with in the 
Linguistic Survey. * 


Volume. 


Part. 


Remarks. 


Page. 


VIII 

VIII 

VIII 

IX 

VIII 

vm 

IX 

V 

IX 


m 

in 


IX 

VII 


301 

241,381 
280,281 
CIO, 709 
149 

149 

67, 252, 260 

260 


374, 383, 413 
( J atmsarl-Eng- 
lish Vocab.j, 
43 G (English- 
Jaunaar! Vo- 
cab.), 530 (L.)» 


411 

411 


Also another name for Sirailn Hindki (429). 

Also another name for the Thai! dialect (432) of 
Lalinda. 

Also a general name for the Lalinda spoken in Jhang 
and Lyallpur Districts (Panjab) (418). 

Also another name for the Malwal or Jangal! sub- 
dialect (641) of Panjabi (632). 

Under the form tf Jatk! Lalinda’ it indicates the 
Lahnda spoken in Baluchistan (415). 

Under the form f J atkl Sindh! ’ it indicates the Las! 
dialect (449) of Sindh! (445). 

A form of the Bangaru. dialect (588) of Western Hindi 
(581). Spoken in Delhi and Rohtak Districts 
(Panjab). Sometimes called Jat!- 

A name given to the Bhojpur! dialect (519) of Bihar! 
(506) spoken in Eastern Jaunpnr (JJ. P.) in contra- 
distinction to the Banaudh! form of Awadhi (558) 
spoken in the west of the District. 

A dialect of Western Paliarl (814) spoken in Jannsar- 
Bawar (U. P.). 


. t 


IX } 

v i 

1 

r 

IV j 


111 

III 


425, 461 (L.) 
262 


33 

394 

107 


373 

332 


IX 

VI 

V 


iv 


110, 248 
118 

i A. 118 


The same as Yema (186), q.v. 

A name used in North Cachar (Assam) for Smpeo 
(183). 

A name used in Coorg for Kurumba (299). 

Another spelling of Dzarp! (480), q.v. 

A form of the Kathiyawacli dialect (666) of Gujarat! 
(652), spoken In 'Kathiawar. 

Another name for the Varhadl dialect (477) of Mara- 
thi (455), as spoken in North-Western Chanda 
(C. P.). The word means c J angle language. 

Reported in the 1891 C. P. Census Report as a form of 
Oriya (502) . Not since identified. 

Another name for J aipur! (741) . 

A mongrel dialect of Assamese (552) spoken at the 
foot of the Garo Hills- 

The name of a tribe speaking Koda (19). 

Porojas. 

Another name for Rai (88), q.v. 

Another name for Banpara (175), q.v. 

Another name for Marwarl (713), q.v. 

A Madras caste-name, nsed as a synonym for Telega 
(319), 

A Madras caste-name, nsed as a synonjm for Tula 

(302). 

stb Till! (712). 

Pahari (784), spoken m Almora (0. ?•)• 

A name given to the Awadhi (558) spoken hy Mnsalmans 

in Mnfaffarpnr (Bihar and Orissa). 

- J? 
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Number os 

Speakers. 

f Where dealt with in the 
Lihg-uistic Survey. 


mguage or Dialect. 

Number in 
Classified 
List. 

According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 

Volume. 

Part. 

Page. 

Remarks. 

under Ddaht . 

685 

2,258,769 


IX 

i 

610, 671 

A form of the Standard dialect (633) of Panjabi (632) 
spoken in the .Tullnndnr Doab. ; 

r . 

565 

114,500 


VI 


19, 152 

A form of the Bag-hell dialect (559) of Eastern Hindi 
(557) spoken in Banda (U. P.) . 

ui or Kapwl . 

187 

11,073 

15,647 

III 

ii 

193, 879, 416, 433 
(L.). 

A language of the Naga-Bodo Sub-Group of the Nao-a 

Group of the Assam -Burmese Branch of the Tibeto- 
B arm an languages. Spoken in Manipur State and 

East Cachar (Assam). 

nl! or Kabll . 







. 1 

Another name for Pashto (337). 

hak 


... 





A dialect of Yindn (253), reported in the Burma 

Linguistic Survey as spoken by 2,225 people in 

Pakokku. 

an or Kacharl (1) . 




III 

ii 

1 

A name used to indicate generally the or Bodo 

languages (127, etc.). 

iri (2) . 

... 

... 


V 

i 

202, 233 

Another name for the form of Sylhettia Bengali (548) 
spoken in Cachar (Assam). 

tri, Hills 

... 

... 


III 

ii 

56 

Another name for Dhna-sa (131). t 

irl. Plains . 




III 

ii 

8 

Another name for Bdr& or Bodo (127). 

:1m Nagii 



... 

III 

ii 

193, 411 

Another name for fhnpeo (183), qji\ j 

ihM . 

451 

491,214 


VIII 

i 

9, 10, 183, 215 
(L.). 

A dialect of Sindh I (4*45) spoken in Cutch (Bombay). ii 

hhl, Standard 

452 

484,714 

... 

VIII 

i 

183, 215 (L.). 


.e-jl Boll . 

369 

5,000 


X 

... 

331, 413ff., 435 

(L-). ■ 

A form of Baluchi (361) spoken in the Each ho, or 
the country in the west of Karachi District (Sind). 

IPX 

428 

17,972 


l VIII 

i 

239, 280, 294 

A form of the Standard dialect, (416) of Lahnda (415) 1 

spoken in the Kachhi, or alluvial country, between 
the Jehlam river and the 6 hang Vital (Panjab). 1 

3 

i 

v 1 

203 

■ ! 

1,920 

151,196 

III 

III 

ii 

iii 

610, 516 

10 (Comparative 
Vocabulary). 

i . 

A language of the Assam-Burmeso Branch of the 

Tibeto-Burman languages. The few speakers record- 
ed in the Survey belong to the Lakhimpnr and Sib- 
sagar Districts of Assam, Nearly all tlio speakers 
of the language belong to Burma, which was not 
subject to the operations of this Survey. According 
to the Burma Linguistic Survey, Kachin is spoken 
in that Province by 142,785 people in the Northern 

Hill Districts, and in the Northern Shan States. 

Compare Singpho for further references. 

-Burma Hybrids 

. j 

| 



ill 

Hi 1 

j. 

381 

These, according to the Census of 1911, are Szi Lepai 
(261), Lashi (262), Maru (268), and Maingtha J 

(260). They are all spoken in Burma, and are not 1 

dealt with in this Survey Pending the completion | 

of the Burma Linguistic Survey, I provisionally | 

class them under the Burma Group »s h»s been doi e 1 

in the C» hsuh of 1921. They have been suggested, 
with considerable probability, to bo remnants loft 
by the Burmese on their migration from the North j 

into Burma, or as the languages of -tribes of the same 
origin as the Burmese who left Tibet soon after them. ' 

Phdn or Plmn (272a) also apparently belongs to 1 

this group. All these are dealt with in tho Burma „•! 

Linguistic Survey. For particulars, see each lan- £ 

guage. According to tho Burma Linguistic Survey, | 

the number of speakers differs greatly from that given 1 

in the Census, being Szi Lepai, 11,838 ; Maingtha, ( 

2,781 ; Lashi, 28,368 ; Maru, 35,531 ; and Phdn, 650,* , 

total 74,168. j 

Group 


1,920 

151,196 

in 

hi 

ii 

2,11 

499 

A Group of the Assam-Burmeso Branch of the Tibeto- | 

Barman languages. The Burma Linguistic Survey jj 

gives a total of 225,330 speakers in Burma for this 

Group. 13 ] 

dir a 

... 

•\* 

••• 

IV 

... 

407 

Another name for Knrukh, (805). J 


• * f 



... 1 
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i N l ? M 11 K H < >>’ SuKAKKUS- 


1 Number in i i . ■' 

n * i (M .( | Classified i According j According 

Language or IVnik x.u , i/jh{> i th« | to the 


Where dealt with in the 
Linguistic Survey. 


) Linguistic 
Survey. 


Census of 
1921. 


Volume. ! Part. 


Kadianse • 
Kadpati 
Kadu or A-sak 


281 


18,51)4 


Kafir Group 

Kay&uiri 

K agate 

Ka-hang 

Kaliarl 

Kahirki 

Kalilftrl oi Bilnupurl 

Ivai , 

Kaigili 

Kaikfull . * 

Kgf-kST-ki Boll . 

Kairali 

Kaitln 

Ka-kacliliu-kl Boll 

Ivakari 

Kakayi 

Kakorl 

Kaldiyon 
Iviilahandl . 

Kalangfv 

K.al ash a or Kalfighfi-nion 


70 


mw 


ao7,»ai 


29 L 


8/281) 


m 


1155 


570 


388 


122 


40 


600 


III 


| V ill 

j VIU 
III 


IX 


IT 

XI 

IX 

Tin 

yin 

T 

IX 

IX 

;X 

IX 

m 

TI 

VIII 


881 


Remarks. 


2, 29, 133 (com- 
pared with 
Khowar) . 


Addenda to p, 
506. 

106, 142 (L.) 


671, 677 


Pieported in the 1891 Bombay Census Report as a form 
of Gujarati (652). 

Reported in the 1891 Bombay Census Report as a 
name for Gujarati (652) used in Khandesh. 

A language classed in the Census as belonging to the 
Suk (Lui Group of the Assam-Burmese Branch of 
the Tiheto-Burman languages. It is closely con- 
nected with the Lui (278) languages, Andro (2;.*) 
and Sengmai (279), and with fr*ak 0284). It is spoken 
in Burma, which was not subject to the operations 
of this Survey. According to the Burma Linguistic 
Survey, it is spoken by 35,300 people in Byitkyina, 
Katha, and Upper Chindwin. 

One of the three Groups into which the Bardic . or 
Pisacha languages are divided, the other two being 
Khowar and the Bard Group. The languages 
(379-3S9) of this Group aie spoken in Kafinstan and 
the neighbouring tracts of the Chitral country. 
The number of speakers is unknown. 

The form of C bibb all (449) spoken in Kagan. 

A dialect of Bhotia (57) spoken in East Nepal and 
Barjiling (Bengal). 

Another name for K;<ckm (203), v. 

The language of the Kahars, a small caste of the 
North Deccan. They are in nrgrants, and it is r form 
of Bundeli (610). Se* 1921 Bombay t ensus KeporE, 

A^in/^/nage spoken in Sindh. Be, ortedjn 1921 
Bombay Census Report as more allied to Balochi than 
to fcindbi. 

A form of the Standard dialect (633) of Panjabi (682) 
spoken in Bilaspnv and Mangal States and Hoshiar- 
pur District (Panjab). The Survey figures include 
those for Hoshiarpur Pahari (638). 

Reported to he another name for Taungthu (36). 

Reported as another name for Bhotia of Lahnl (62). 


ill 


299,333,646 (L.) 

1 

33 

|242,495, 523 (L.) 

207 

11 

70, 71, 329, 332, 
364 (L.). 

325, 449 
112 

259, 293 
499 


25, 251 


2, 10 (L.), 69 
70, 112 (L.k 

133 (compared 
with Khowar) 


A dialect of Tamil (285), spoken mostly in Southern 
India, by a vagrant tribe. 

Another name for JaipnrI (741). 

A form of North-Eastern Lfthnda (436), i.q. Bhundi 

(439). 

| The same as Kayastln (453). 

Also the name of a written character used in Bihar 
and the U. B. 

Another name for Dang! (600). 

A dialect of Gujarati (652) spoken by Kakars scattered 
over the Bombay Becean. 

A form of the South-Western dialect (848) of Pashto 

(337) spoken in Baluchistan. 

(712), spoken m Jhansi (U. r.j. 

Another spelling of Kacbin (203). 

* ra-n +a the Ori vu, (502) spoken in the Kala* 
VaSXtt. « is ordinary Oriya, not a separate 

dialect. 

„ 4 ! fi » rPhattwrarbi dialect (572) of Eastern 

A HWi (S epokef in Patna State (Bihar and 

Orissa). 

f fl,B Kalasha-Pashai Sub-Group of the 

A language of the R< - ^ s p oken j n the 

Bardic or ***** t l 6 Toah betweeri the Chitral and 

Srs:r“. — »< ^ » “• 

known. 
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| Number in 
ansuage or Dialect. ! Classified 
s ° 1 List. 

1 

s 

Number op 

Speakers. 

According 
to the 

Linguistic 

Survey. 

According 
to the 
Censns of 
1921. 

undur Doabi . . 635 

I 

2,258,709 


1 

X . • • I 565 

114,500 


1 

ui or Kapwl . . | 187 

11,073 

15,647 


Linguistic Survey. 


Volume. Part. 


IX 1 610, 671 


A form of the Standard dialect (633) of Panjabi (632) 
spoken in the d ull nndur Doab. 

A form of the Bag-hell dialect (559) of Eastern Hind! 
(557) spoken in Banda (U. P.). 


11 073 15 647 HI ii 103, 379,416,433 | A language of the Naga-Bodo Sub-Group of the Naga 

5 5 (L.). | Group of the Assam -Burmese Branch of the Tiheto- 


uli or Kabll 


Barman languages. Spoken in Manipur State and 
East Cacliar (Assam). 

Another name for Pashto (337). 


A dialect of Yindu (253), reported in the Burma 
Linguistic Survey as spoken by 2,225 people in 
Pakokku. 


lari or Kachan (1) . i 


III ii 1 


A name used to indicate generally the B&iA or Bodo 
languages (127, etc.). 


arx (2) . 
ari, Hills 
Iri, Plains . 
ilia Naga 


i 202, 233 


III ii 56 


III , ii 8 


III ii 193, 411 


Another name for the form of Sylhettia Bengali (548) 
spoken in Cacliar (Assam). 

Another name for Dima-sa (131). 

Another name for Bilril or Bodo (127). 

Another name for Bm poo (183), <7.??* 


ihhl . 
shhi, Standard 
ie-ji Boll . 


491,214 

484,714 


VIII i 9, 10, 183,215 A dialect of Sindh I (445) spoken in Catch (Bombay). 

(L.). 

VIII i 183, 215 (L.). 

X ... 331, 418ff. 9 435 A form of Balcchi (361) spoken in the Kaohho, or 

(L.). the country in the west of Karachi District (Sind), 


17,972 


i 239, 280, 294 A form of the Standard dialect (416) of Lahnda (415) 
spoken in the Kachhi, or alluvial country, between 
the Jeh lam river and the Jhang Tlml (Pan jab). 


151,196 


l-Burma H ybrids 


ii | 510, 516 

iii 10 (Comparative 
! Vocabulary). 


151,196 HI i 2, 11 
III ii 499 


IV ... 407 


A. language of the Assam- Burmese Branch of the 
Tiheto-Burman languages. The few speakers record- 
ed in the Survey belong to the Lakbimpur and Sib- 
sagar Districts of Assam. Nearly all the speakers 
of the language belong to Burma, which was not 
subject to the operations of this Survey. According 
to the Burma Linguistic Survey, Kachin is spoken 
in that Province by 142,785 people in the Northern 
Hill Districts, and in the Northern Shan States. 
Compare Singpho for further references. 

These, according to the Census of 1911, are Szi Lepai 
(261), Lashi (262), Maru (263), and Maingtha 
(260). They are all spoken in Burma, and are not 
dealt with in this Survey Pending the completion 
of the Burma Linguistic Survey, I provisionally 
class them under the Burma Group as h»s boon dm e 
in the C« nstiH of 1921. T1 ey have been suggested, 
with considerable probability, to be remnants left 
by the Burmese on their migration from the North 
into Burma, or as the languages of tribes of the same 
origin as ti o Burmese who left Tibet soon after them. 
Plum or Phun (272u) also apparently belongs to 
this group. All these are dealt with in the Burma 
Linguistic Survey. Kor particulars, see ouch lan- 
guage. According to the Burma Linguistic Survey, 
the number of speakers differs greatly from that given 
in the 'Census, being Szi Lepai, ' 11,838 ; Maingtha, 
2,781 ; Iambi, 23,368 5 Maru, 35,531 5 and Phon, 650; 
total 74,168. 

A Group of the Assam -Burmese Branch ''of the Tibeto- 
Burrmm languages. The Burma Linguistic Survey 
.gives a total of 225,330 speakers in Burma for this 
Group. 

Another name for Ivurnkli. (305). 
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ilNhrMBKtt U'JP Sl*KAK»-ttS* 


i NumW in 1 f 

i 1 UWiIUul ! .Wording S According 
Language or ; ~ lAtiU ; t„ Uio | io iho ^ 

Linguistic | OmiHUB of 
1 ! Survoy, HU1. 


Volume. ! Part. 


Kadianse • 
Kadpati 
Kadu or A-sak 


Wkkbk dealt with m the 

Ll.*Glil8TIC BuHVEY. 


abi 


18,594 | in j ill 


881 


Remaeks. 


Reported in the 1891 Bombay Census Report as a form 
of Gujarati (652). 

Reported in the 1891 Bombay Census Report as a 
name for Gujarati (652) used in Khandesk, 

A language classed in the Census as belonging to the 
Suk (lifii Group of the Assam-Burmese Branch of 
the Tibeto-Burman languages. It is closely con- 
nected with the Lui (27a) languages, AnAro (2;,!) 
and Sengmai (279), »nd with ^ak (284). It is spoken 
in Burma, which was not subject to the operations 
of this Survey. According to the Burma Linguistic 
Survey, it is spoken hy 35,300 people in Myitkyina, 
Katha, and Upper Chindwin. 


Kafir Group 



Kag&tinI 

i 

... i 

1 

1 

1 

i 

K a gate 

70 1 

•• l 

i 

| 

Ka-hang . * 


- | 

Kaharl 

** • 

... 

Kaldrki 



Kalilu rx oi Biliinpuri * 1 


207,321 

Kai * 

Kaigili * 

Kaikadl . . . J 

m 

8,289 

Kfi-klMc! Boli . . | 

t 


... 

r ] 

Kairalx 

... 


Kaithx . , J, 

i 


- • 

' ■ j 

Ka-kachhu-kx Boli . j 


• . • • ■- , ■ ; 

■. ! 

Kakarx * 

675 

122 

Kfikari . * 

855 

- 

Kakori 4 

774 

' to 

Kakhyon . • * 

... 


Kalahandt . 

... 

**» 

Katanga 

571 

> 600 

Kalasha or Kalfishri-mdn 

31 

$ 8 ■ 


VIII 


V1U 

III 


IX 


IV 

XI 

IX 

VIII 

VIII 

V 

IX 

IX 

X 

IX 

HI 

VI 

VIII 


2, 29, 133 (com- 
pared with 
Khowar) , 


Addenda to p. 
506, 

106, 142 (L.) 


671, 077 


ji 

i 

i 

5! 


in 


299,333,646 (L.) 

iU- 

83 

(242,495, 523 (L.) 

207 

11 

70, 71, 329, 332, 
364 (L.)- 

325, 449 

112 

259, 293 
499 


25, 251 


2, 10 (L.)> 69: 

70, 112 (Wj, 

133 (compared 
with Khowar). 


One of the three Groups into which the Bardic ov 
Pisacha languages are divided, the other two being 
Khowar and the Bard Group. _ The languages 
(379-389) of this Group aie spoken in Kan/istan and 
the neighbouring tracts of the Chitral country. 
The number of speakers is unknown. 

The form of Chihbali (440) spoken in Kagan. 

A dialect of Bhotia (57) spoken in East Nepal and 
Barjiling (Bengal). 

Another name for K»chm (203), ?. v. 

The language of the Kabars, a small caste of the 
North Deccan. They are in migrants, and it is e form 
of Bundeli (610). Se, 1921 Bombay t ensus Keport, 

A^tpsy^iaiignage sp»keu in Sindh. Re, orted in_1921 
Bombay Census Report aa more allied to Balochi than 
to fcindhi. 

A form of the Standard dialect (683) of Panjabi (632) 
spoken in Bilaspor and Man^il States and Hoshiar- 
pm- District (Panjab). The Survey figures include 
those for Hoshiarpnr Pahan (638). 

Reported to be another name for Tanngthu (36). 

Reported as another name for Bhotia of Lahnl (62). 

A dialect of Tamil (285), spoken mostly in Sonthern 
India, hy a vagrant tribe. 


Another name for Jaipnri (741). 


A form of North-Eastern Lahnda (436), <-?- Phundi 
(439). 


The same as Kayastlii (453). 


Also the name of a written character used in Bihar 

and the U. P. 

Another name for Dahgi (600). 

A dialect of Gujarati (652) spoken hy Kakars scattered 
over the Bombay Becean. 

A form of the Sonth-Western dialect (348) of Paslitd 

(337) spoken in Baluchistan. 

.< ft. B.»iM >”« »' 

(712), spoken m Jhansi (U. r.). 

Another spelling of Kaehin (203). 

- +„ the Oriva (502) spoken in the Kala- 

VaKaC « is ordinary Opyi, not a separate 

dialect. 

A |S°(55^“ a ^ ^ *** 

Orissa) . 

A language of the ™ fcij ® 

Dardic or P, . la ^ t l e Doa! between the Chitral and 
gft The number of speakers is nn- 

known. 
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Where dealt with in the 


I 

i 


Number ot Speakers. 

Ling-uistio Survey. 


inguage or Dialect* 

Number in 
Classified 
List. [ 

According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 

Volume. 

Part. 

Page. 

Remarks. 

si . 

t * • . 

1 

334 

... 


X 

IV 

... 

452 

70 

A form of Zayein (41) spoken in tlio Soutliem Shan" 
States. 

A form of the Dehwarx dialect (332) of Persian (331) 
spoken in Baluchistan. 

Another name for the Karmali form of Sant fill (15). 

nal , « , • , 

602 

81,216 


IX 

i 

70, 329, 362, 364 

A form of the Braj Bhaklia dialect (592) of Western 

igl * - 





(L.). 

Hindi (581), spoken in Jaipur State. 

A name sometimes used for Telugn (319), 

>araj , . . * 


... 





A general name for the Bhil languages spoken in 







Gujarat. 

A Gipsy language reported in the 1891 Bombay 

,n , ' • 







Census Report as spoken in Dhanvar. 

Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a dialect 

rl or Kawari 

498 

3,743 


VII 


2, 219, 330, 386 

of Arakaneso (266) spoken by 1,211 people in Akyab. 
It has since been discovered to be the name, not of a 
dialect but of degraded caste, descended from prison- 
ers of wax*. 

A form of the Central Provinces dialect (476) of 

r ITtiar 







Marathi (455) spoken in Raipur (0. P.), 

The form of Oriyft (502) spoken by Kamars in 

tin 

326 

12,200 


IV 


577, 596 

Morbhanj State. 

A dialect of Telugn (319) spoken by Kamathis, or 

DW 


... 



... 

... 

bricklayers, in Bombay Town and Poona. 

See Kan! low. 

. * " ■ * 




III 

iii 

347 

Another name for Kharni (257). 

. 

119 


649 

III 

i 

178 

A Non-Pronommalizod H imalayan Tibeto-Burman 





* 



language spoken in Western Nopal. Its classification 
is doubtful. 

See KhamtI. 

i 



... 


... 

... 

Another name for Kanaresc (296). 

i or Lakarang 



: 




A form of Ramin ri (77) said to be spoken in the inner 

>se . . * . , 

296 

9,710,832 

j 

10,374,204 

i . ■ 

IV 


286,362,647 (L.) 

Himalaya of the Panjab* It is not recorded in this 
Survey. 9 Cj\ Ldhdrong (98). 

A, language of the Dravida Group of the Dravidian 

>SGj Standard 

297 

9,666,163 

■ 

IV 


286, 362 

languages spoken in the western half of the Deccan. 

I 

76 

980 

539 

III 

i 

177,428,442, 532 

A language of the Western Pronominalized Himalayan 

ii 

604 

4,481,500 


IX 

i 

04- 

1, 2, 82, 383 

Group of the Tibeto-Burman languages. It is* an 
isolated language spoken in Knlu (Pan jab) . 

A dialect of Western Hindi (581) spoken in the IT. P.in 

1, Standard 

605 

3,201,500 


IX 

i 

82, 85 (Grammar), 

Cawnpore, Fatehpur, Farrukhabad, and the vicinity. 

ji of East Hardoi 

609 

150,000 


IX 

i 

572 (L.). 

82, 395, 411 


i, Mixed Sub- 
lets. 

606 

1,280,000 


IX 

i 

82, 401 


; i of Cawnpore s 

607 

1,090,000 


IX 

i 

82, 401 


i 

77 

13,099 

22,098 

III 

i 

, 177, 427, 430, 

A language of the Western Pronominal kod Himalayan 

l ri 






532 (L.). 

Group of the Tibeto-Burman languages. It is 
spoken in K u na w ar (Punjab), 

Another spelling of Kanaurl (77). 

ar Sab-Dialect . 

354 



X 

IV 

... 

105, 113 (L.) 

457 

A form of the South-Western dialect (848) of Pashto 
(337), spoken in the country round Kandahar. 

Another name for Km (308). 

1 

649 

10,000 


IX 

i 

G37£f., 775 

A form of the DGgni dialect (64 7) of Panjabi (632) 

• 

205# 

1 

... 

III 

ii 

500 

spoken in Gnrdaspur (Punjab), 

, The Tai name, for Each in (208), 
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Where deait with in the 
Linguistic Survey. 


Language or Dialect. 

Number in 
Classified 
List. 

According 
to t be 
Linguistic 
Survey. 

According 
to tbo 
Census of 
1921. 

| Volume. 

Part. 

T 

I Page. , 

i 

Remarks. 

Kanhow or Kambow . 



8,064 

Ill 

iii 

; 

72 

! 

A dialect of Sokfce (212) . The Kanhows are a branch 
of the Sokte tribe. 

Kanjar! 

860 

7,08 5 

... 

XI 


2,5,6,96 

A G-ipsy language spoken by vagrants in Northern 
India. 

Ranker! 

... 


... 

... 



Another name for the Chhattlsgarh! (572) spoken in 
Kanker State (C. P.), 

Rank re ji 



... 

... 

— 

... 

Reported in the 1921 Baroda Census Report as a name 
used for Gujarati (652), 

Kaudring Skmld, or 
Kanoren-nu Skattd. 

... 



Ill 

i 

480 

The indigenous name for Kanaurl (77). 

Kao . 

... 





• 

Another spelling of Kaw, q.v. 

Kfiorfi 


... 

... 

IV 


107 

Another spelling of Koda (19), 

Kaorx Lopai * 

... 



III 

ii 

501, 503, 510 

A form of Kachin (203). Cf, Lepai, Szi Lepai (261), 

Kapewar! 

... 


... 

ir 


594 

' 

A form of Telugu (319) . 

Kapi . 

*v 

... 

... 

hi 

in 

115 

A form of Lai (219). 

Kapwi 


... 

... 

hi 

ii 

193, 416 

Another name for Kabai (187), q.v. 

Karandl 




... 

... 

. 

Reported in the 1891 Bombay Census Report as a form 
of Kanarese (296). Probably a corruption of the 
word * Karuadt i.e., Kanarese. See 1921 Bombay 
Census Report, App. B, p. iv. 

Karan tith « 

... 

... 


... 



Reported in the 1891 Bombay Census Report as a 
Gipsy language of Kanara. Not since identified. 

Karen * 

3.1 


T, 114,026 

’ 



• ' V 

A family of numerous languages or dialects, the 
correct affiliation of which has not yet been finally 
determined. It is spoken in Burma, which was not 
subject to the operations of this Survey. In the 
Burma Linguistic Survey, it is reported as spoken by 
706,393 people. 

Karonby u or While ICaron 

m 


11,160 


■ ■ .. ■■] 

j 

. ■ 

A dialect of Karen (31). See above. In the Burma 
Linguistic Survey it is reported as spoken by 17,983 
people in Lower Burma, Karenni, and the Shan 
States. The speakers call themselves f Gebad 

Karonnofc 

Kareimi . * 

Kargand * , . ■ . * 

Karhadi . * * , 

40 

466 

j . ■ 

2,000 

h 

i 

| 12,858 

1 34,488 

IV 

VII 

j 

' J 

' J 

343 

61, 63, 115 

A Palanng-Wa language, the same as Yanglam (6). 
Not related to Karen. In the Burma Linguistic 
Survey, it is reported as spoken by 2,622 people in 
the Northern Shan States. 

f Red Karen.’ A dialect of Karen (31), q.v, In the 
Burma Linguistic Survey, it is reported as spoken by 
34,798 people in Karenni and the neighbouring Dis- 
tricts. This is the Burmese name. The people 
themselves use ‘Kaya L 

Another name for Burgand! (292) . 

A form of the Konkan Standard dialect (457) of Mar- 
athi (455), spoken in Savantvadi (Bombay). 

Karin 



... 




Reported in the 1891 Bombay Census Report as 
a form of Kanarese (296). Cf. Karandl, 

Karin {i ll . . „ . 

Karnm * * * : 

245 ; 

L '' , **• ' : | 

11,802 

j. ■ 

IV 

III 

iii 

27, 29, 32, 70 

181, 262 

A form of Santall (15). 

An Old Kuki language of the Kuki-Chin Group of the 
Assain-Burmese Branch of the Tibeto-Burwan lan- 
guages. It is spoken in the Manipur State (Assam). 

Kntebiit! Urdu , , 5 

/! 

$m ■ 


■ ... ■ 



Another spelling of Qasbat! Urdu, q.v. 

Kashmir! ■ ' * . | 

■j 

m i 

■/■) 

J, IDS, 902 1 

' 1/268,864 

VIII 

ii 

2, 3, 133 (com- 
pared with 

Khowar), 149, 
233, 241 (lin- 
guistic classifi- 
cation). 

A language of the Dard Group of the Dardic or Pisa- 
cha languages. Spoken in Kashmir. 

Kashmiri, Standard 

Dialect. 

Kaslitawan *-■ " *,;■ ■ 

Kasran! 

; 400 ! 

]■■■■ ■ ■ : 

! 401 ! 

j' 

i 368 | 

1,039,964 1 

: ; .. ^ 1 

j . 7,464 1 

1 . ; : 

-C ■■ |V : 

; ■ • # <m . 

VIII 

VIII 

X 

ii 

ii 

11 (L.), 234,254 

(Grammar), 

48S (L.) 

233, 234, 342, 
488 (L.) 

331, 405ff. 

A dialect of Kashmir! (399) spoken in Kashtawar 
(Kishtwar). 

A form of the Eastern Dialect (365) of Balochi (361) 
spoken in Dera Ismail Khan (N.-W. Frontier Prov- 
ince’) The word Is also spelt Qasram*and Qaiza- 
mce). . fl aaM to n ^ imperial/ 
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|Numbee oe Speaker 

Where dealt with nr the 

3 ‘ LlNGrUlSTlC StIRYEY. 

— 

Number h 
Classified 
List. 

i | 

| According 
1 to tbe 
Linguistic 
Survey. 

According 
to the *” 
Census of 
1921. 

Volume 

Part. 

Page. 

Remarks. 



... 


... 


See Kuswar. 

... 






The name of a Madras tribe speaking a eorrnut form 
of Malayaiam (293). a pt l0Ira 

The form of Marathi (455) spoken by Katarls of the 
Deccan. 

744 

127,957 


IX 

ii 

31, 178 

A form of the Central Eastern dialect (740) of Hsu. 
sthanl (712), spoken in Jaipur State. J 


! ' 

... 

III 

iii 

20 

Another name for Meithei (206). 

758 

193,300 

... 

IX 

ii 

44 

A form of the North-Eastern dialect (753) 0 f 
sthanl (712), spoken in Alwar State. ^ " 




IX 

i 

316 

^n°B“daoMU h pT eSt01 “ ^ Bhakha (597) s P oken 

Reported in the 1891 Bombay Census Report as a form 
ot Gujarati (652) spoken in Broacli (Bombay). 

666 

1 2,596,000 


IX 

ii 

425,461 (L.) 

A dialect of Gujarati (652) spoken in Kathiawar. 




VII 

IX 

iii 

2, 65, 130 

157 

Another name for KatEarl (471). Spoken hv Katho- 
dis, a forest tribe of Kolaba and Khandesh (Bombay). 

A dialect of Gujarati (652) reported from Khandesh 
without particulars. Possibly the same as Kathddi 
(s^ee above), which, however, is a dialect of Marathi 
(455). 

... 






Another way of writing Khatrl, q.v. 




... 

... 

... 

An alternative name for Bashgall (379). See Addenda 
Majora p. 247, 

488 

18,700 

... 

VII 

... 

2 (Katiya), 219, 
319. 

°* tlie Central Provinces Dialect (476) of 
Mara^ln (455), spoken in Chhindwara and Narsingh- 
pur (C. P.). 5 



. ... 

VII 


319 

See the preceding. 

768 

18,000 


IX 

ii 

53, 288 

A form of the Mfilvl Dialect (760) of Rajasthani (712) 
spoken m Chhinchvara (C. P.) , J 

471 

76,700 


VII 

IX 

iii 

65, 130 

108 

A ^? r : “ Konkan Standard Dialect (457) of Mar- 

•atlu (455), spoken by Katkarls of Thana (Bombay) 
and the vicinity. J 




VII 


130 

Also called Katvadi. 




III 

iii 

59 

A form of Jangshen (210). 







A form of Palaung (4) reported in the Burma Lin- 
guistic Survey to be spoken by 5,959 people in tbe 
JLawnpeng Northern Shan State. It is also called 

U my err and Namsan. 



. ... :■ 

VII 

..." 

130 

KfItkari or K ^hodI (471) form 
of Marathi (455). See Katkarl. 

Reported in the 1891 Bombay Census Report as a Bhil 
language spoken in Khandesh (Bombay). 

2595 


9 

••• 



AKuki-Chm language reported in the Burma Lin- 
guistic Survey as spoken by 537 people in Akyab. 

- 223a 


57 

.. ... ■ 

- 


A EuH-Chin language reported in the Burma Linguis- 
tic Survey as spoken by 650 people in Northern 
Arakan, 

A Kuki-ehin language reported- in the Burma Lingnis- 
tie Survey as spoken by 200 people in Northern 
Arakan. Probably the same as Ann (258). 



- 

III 

iii 

383 

Another name for Aka (276). 



... 

... 

..." 


^ . Hindostani (582) spoken by Hindostani 
Knmbars m Chanda (C. P.), 

... 


... 

VII 


386 

Another name for Kamarl (493). 

1 form of Zayeiu (41), q , v * 
i form of Kachin (203), q . i \ 



— 

... 


r 

rho same as Karenni (40), q . v . This is the name used 
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In cm unit or Speakbbs. 


Language or Dialort. 



Kazi . 


Kebrat 
Keclu 
- Keepgon ’ 
Kebenfi. 


Kekawngdu 


.Koontliali . 
Kera Bengali 


Kera-Uvaon 

Kewati 


Kezluima 


Khadl 


"Khadiri 


Khai-mi 

KhairiL 

Khairuy! 


Khajnna 


Kka-kaw 

Khaked 


Xhaku 

Kkala 


Khulam 


Khaling 


Khaloti 

Kkalt^ht 


’Kham&n 

; <d 0 XJ V 


Khambu (1) 


N amber in ’ 

i Classified I According 
| List ; tn t\>° . 
i 1 Linguistic 

j i Survey. 


453 


157 


165 


104 


According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 


Where dealt with m the 
Linguistic Survey. 


Volume. Part. 


500 


VIII 


0,490 


1,020 


,228 


<723 i 228,264 




III 


X 

III 

III 


IV 

VII 


III 


III 

IV 
IX 


VIII 


Page. 


PiEVIARKS; 


11, 183, 207 


III 


VI 

VI 


A form of the Kachchhi Dialect (451) of Sindhi (445), 
spoken in Cuteli (Bombay). 


Reported in the 1891 Bombay Census Report 
form of Marathi (455) spoken in Khandesh. 


is a 


72 


An tmclassed language reported in the Burma Lingris- 
tic Surrey as spoken by 400 people m Northern 
Arakan. 


385 

59 


205, 220, 246 

(W- 


A name sometimes given to Bhotm or Tlbetaa 

(58). 


Said to be a form of Bitrfi (127) . Not identified. 
A form of Makranl Balochl (368). 

A form of Tiiado (207). 


A dialect of Angami Naga (154) spoben in the Naga 
Hills (Assam). 


A form of Yinbaw (38) spoken in the Southern Shan 
States. 


20 


79 

248 


Another spelling of Kiothali, 2-®- 


The corrupt Bengali (529) spoken by Bengali settlers 
in Orissa. 


A form of Mundarl (16). 


A mixture of Bagheli (559) and Nagpnri Marathi 
(478) spoken by a few people in Nagpur • 


193, 203, 241, 

247 (L.). 


It is spoken in the Naga Sills. 


, , . ,, . , qr t Bombay. Census Report as a 
Reported m the 1911" | _ t an( j Bewakantka. 

Gip-.y language spoken in fcurai an 

Not identified. 


347 

107 

78,85 


*■ -Rano-arn (588). The language of 
Another name for Barbara (. J 
the Khadir, see Vol. IX, Ft. i, P- 


Another spelling of Khami (257). 
Another spelling of Koda (19) 


551 


a .»» o« a» r si 

0< *“ B ” ndl * 

Mewar States. 


ill 

^nS^y^he^aces^ncdgSoM-ing^onUunza-Nagar. 


Another name for Aka (276), 9- * Of Kaw. 


Am — 

**£5 inTanarm ‘ 


Another name for Kachm (203), J-®- 


flwllOLUCA *«***■— - m , 

_ ^A-narted in the Burma Linguis- 
An unclassed langna 0 , P r ^ form of speech, 

ting Southern Shan State. 


tUug * JUU,W , . 

_ ^A-norted in the Burma Linguis- 
An unclassed langnag , P ^ ^ form of speech, 

tic Survey -to be proha ^ pQop ie in the Heng- 

^“s-thern SUn date. In the Census of 1921 it 

is classed under Wa. 


343 (Vocah.),370 


24 

24, 206 


of Nepal. 


1 7ft* 276, 316 


Another name for Cbhattisgarhi (572). 

name for Cbhattisgarhi (o72), a. spo en i 
Another name 

nartof Balaghat (C. F.) 

. L • n?fil snoken in Butao (Burma). 

A form of Mishroi (126), S P 0K _ 

ai 
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Number op Speakers 

1 Where dealt with in the 

J Linguistic Survey. 


Number ir 
Classified 
List. 

i| 

| According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 

According 
to the 
Census oi 
1921. 

j 

1 Volume. 

Part. 

Page. 

.Remarks. 

257 

14,626 

27,346 

Ill 

iii 

3, 10 (Compara- 

A Southern Chin language of the Kuki-Chin Group of 




tive Vocab.), 
347, 361 (L.). 

the Assam- Burmese Branch of the Tibeto-Burman 
languages. It is spoken in the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts (Bengal) and in Arakan (Burma) . " According 
to the Burma Linguistic Survey it is spoken by 
19,527 people in Akyab and Northern Arakan. 

See Bhotia of Khams. 

52 

4,005 

9,866 

II 


63, 141 

A Tai language spoken in Assam (mostly in Lakhim- 

53 

2,930 


II 


141. 214 (L.) 

pur) and beyond the eastern frontier of that Prov< 
ince. In the Census of 3 921, the word i« spelt. 

‘ Kamti/ 

la 


203 




A Mon-Khmer language spoken, according to the- 

707 

1.253,066 

213,272 

VI I 


2,43 

Burma Linguistic Survey, by about 30 settlers in 
Salween and Amherst. The classification as Mon- 
Khmer is that of that Survey, where the name is spelt 
Hkamuk. Of. Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. II, 
p. 1. Cf. Mong Lwe. 

A language allied, on the one side, to Bhili (677), and,. 

708 

817,736 

IX 

IX 

iii 

iii 

1, 203, 208 

(Grammar), 237 
(L.). 

208, 237 (L.) 

on the other, to Marathi (455). It is spoken in 
Khandesh (Bombay) and the neighbourhood. The- 
Survey figures are the more correct. 

201 

500 


III 

ii 

463, 472, 481 

A dialect of Tangkbul (198) spoken in Manipur State 

277 a 

... 

64 


(L.). 

(Assam). The Survey figures arc doubtful. 

Another name for Nung (277«), q.v. 

673 



IX 

ii 

437, 461 (L.) 

A dialect of Gujarati (652), spoken by Musalman* 




III 

ii 

265, 271 

Kharwas.in Kathiawar (Bombay), 

A name sometimes given to Ao (166). 


... 


IV 


406, 410, 427, 

A name sometimes wrongly given to Kurnldi, 

27 

72,172 

337,476 

IV 


436. 

21, 190, 242 (L.) 

A Mnnda language spoken in Bankura (Bengal) and 

534 

2,298 

V 

i 

19, 69, 90 

the south of Chota Nagpur (Bihar and Orissa), 

A form of the Western Dialect (531) of Bengali (5 29) 




IX 

i 

291 

| spoken by Kh arias in Manbhtnn (Bihar and Orissa). 

A name given to Braj Bhakha (592) in the east of the 






Agra District (U, P.)» Also a common name for 
Hindustani (582). 

Anotlier spelling of Ivhar a vva, q.v. 

... 



V 

ii 

186 

A form of Southern Standard Bhojpuri (520) spoken 

... 






in Shahabad. 

See Klierwarian. 




IX 

iv 

2 

The Kliasa language and people. 

8 

177,293 

204,103 

II 


4, 38 (L.) 

A somewhat independent language forming a Group- 

9 

113,190 

II 


6 

by itself of tbe Mon-Khmer Branch of the Austro * 
Asiatic languages. It is spoken in the Khasi and 

J aiutia Hills (Assam) . 

The Standard Dialect of Khasi. 

781 

148,721 

279,715 

IX 

i 

xiii 

A language of the Pahari Group of the Inner Indo- 

782 

786 

75,930 


IX 

IX 

iv 

iv 

1, 17, 18, 21 
(Grammar), 82 
00. 

109, 180 (Gram- 

Ary an languages, spoken in Nopal,, and by Gorkha 
troops in India. 

A sub-dialect of the Kmnaunl dialect (785) of Central: 

... 





mar), 354 (L.). 

Pahari (784), spoken in Aim ora (IT, P.). 

Incorrect for ‘Khasi/ 

350 

... 


X 

1 

65,66 

A form of the South-Western Dialect (348) of Pashto 

614 

891,200 


IX 

i 

87, 457 

(337)-, spoken by Khataks in Peshawar, Kohat, and' 
Attock (N.-W. Frontier Province) , and Mianwali 
(Pan jab). 

A form of the Bundell Dialect (610) of Western Hindi. 

... 


... 

IX 

ii 

447 

(581), spoken in Bundelkliand. 

Another ..name for Pat n nuli (674). 
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i t Where dealt with m the 

j N v n her of Speakers. Linguistic Survey. 


Language or l)iakH*fc. | 


? m I 

«h! ! Am>tdim 
ii> the 


According 
to tlio 


io ih« f j totlio Volume. Part. 

Linguistic i Census or 
Survey. J 1921. 


■Remarks* 


“Khe-hsa ' ■. 


Khe-Iong . 
Khendroi 
Kho-pok 
' Khera Kara 


Kliorwari 


.Kherwurian or Khar- 


Khctraiu or Khctrunkl 


Khlangam , 


Khongoo 
'Khongzfti , 


'Khonfcai or Hindi 


Khofcfca Raiigala 


Kluwar, Chi trull, or | 
Andys!. 


KJngniln; or Klrugnt 
' Khuking-Mufchnn 
Kliu-nu 


IV 107 


III Hi 192 


IV ... ; 4°7 


| Another name for Ivoda (19) . 
j The Shan word for Chinese. 

| See Khe-s‘a. 

A dialect of Hallam (232) spoken in North Cachar 
(Assam). The Survey figures include also those tor 
the Standard Dialect of Hallam. 

A name nsed in the Shan States for 1 unnanese. 

Another name for Kurukk (305). 

See Miao. 


IV- ' ... 30 


W28 3,503,215 IV I ... 21,27, 28 


IV ... 8 


11,581 I 


‘ Khutilong 


) j A name sometimes nsed for Santall (ho) . 

L 27 2S ' A Munda language spoken in Chota Nagpur (Bihar md 

’ ’ -Orissa) and the neighbouring countay. « 

Santali (15), Mundari (16), Ho (20), and.eie.al 
other dialects.' 

A name used hy some for the Mnnda languages. 

Another name for Maingtha (260). 

1 240, 3-72 ^corrupt hlclnde 

also those for Jafiri (431). 

-q A form of Thado (20/). 

L Another name for Kliamuk, q.v. 

m A form of Muring (202). 

estimate. 

Be-ported in the 1891 Bombay Census Beport as a form 
of Kachchhi (451). 

| Incorrect for Kandli, another name for Kui (80S).. 

4o7 

! Another spelling of Khangoi, q.v. 


| 59, 88 (I,) “ 

S. The name is also spelt Khongjai. 

„ „ 0 «*» *>**“ ( ™' ^ ,n 
31,1"° Malda (Bengal). 

• to the impure forms of Western Bengali 

69, 86 A ( 581) 6 a S nd especially to Saraki (533) . 

<> -flip Dardic or Pisacha Branch of th 

\£<S' 1SS> ■- 

*,> **.— •-***"»■ . 

A form of Mutonia (l7h) • 

Z M^n****”-**™- , . ... 

.*.<*»*« rs %£sjs^P- 

sssasss; a * ** — “ *“ 

Shan State of Ivengtung. 

m (36), reported in the Lnrma 

A form of where it spelt Hkunlong, a 

the Southern Shan States, 


144 (Ii.). 


455, 166 
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Mifiraii nl! , o w „„ s ' Where dealt with ih the 
R DMBEE 0J? SpEikBEs - ( Lotguistio She vet. 


Number in 

.nguage or Dialect, Classified According According 
List. to the to the 
Linguistic Census of 
Survey. 1921. 


Volume. Part, j 


Remarks. 


in & Cbyang, or Sho | 


aberi Jib 
ki Boll 


100 

(95,599) 


“ 3 tive° ( te- Chin langnagoof the Kuki-Chin Group 

331 $60-1 rr ’ iL 1 Assai c; B ? rmese Branch of the Tibeto-Bunnan 
661 , 360 1 (L.). languages. Spoken in the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

(Bengal) and the Arakan Yoma (Burma). The figures 

!oftf re ?^ s flre ^°se fc be Burma Census o£ 
ASJI. bee note to No. 256 in Appendix 1. 

Another spelling of Kyau, q.v. 

379 Another spelling of Cliaungtha, q.v. 

iii 831 Another spoiling of Kliyang, q. v. 

Another spelling of Chin, q.v. 

A name used in the Southern Shan States for 
Annamese, q. v, 

1 ° 22 A fo ! m » f tlle Maiyff dialect (411) of Ivohistani (407). 

spoken m the Indus Koliistan. 

hl Jalann (C- P -) f o r the form of Bun- 
eli (6.10) spoken on the banks of the Jamna towards 
the north-east of tlio District. The name has the 
same moaning,-^ the language of the river-bank/ 

— as Tirhari {ef. 56 2). 


IX i ii 18 


628 4,750 

460 25,500 

827 I 3,938 


?48 116,700 


821 i 188,763 


822 43,577 


Ti 0 Chinese name for Nang (277a), q.v. 

11 18 ol t ? 10 Dialect (713) of Rajasthani 

(712), spoken in Narsingpur (C. P.). 

Boported in the 1891 Bombay Census Report as a form 
ot Urdu (585) spoken in Poona (Bombay). 

452 A fo l' m hhe Dchwari Dialect (332) of Persian (331), 

spoken m Baluchistan. 

i 274 a 

A t name sometimes applied to the Pronominalizod 
Himalayan Group of Tiboto- Himalayan languages, 

o50, 554, o 57 A for m of the Bandeli Dialect (610) of Western Hindi 

(581), spoken by K bar Is in the Chhindwara district 
(C. P.). 

61, Gw, 83 \r°™ „°* ^ i0 Konkan Standard Dialect (457) of 

-Mara^lu (455) usod by Native Christians in Thana 
(Bombay). 

540, 610 A form of the IviSthnli dialect (821) of Western 
Pahari (814), spoken in the Simla Hills (Panjab). 

A form of Rajasthani (712) reported from Indore 
btate. Not since identified. 

107 < 

* Tb® language of cultivators/ Hence, anotlier name 
for Koda (19). 

4 428, 430, 4 , 32 ’ ^ an ° t!l0r llame for Kurukh (305). 

434, 43 6,’ 440* 

442. * 


V 1 

i 

IX 

ii 

VIII 

ii I 

IX 

iv 

IX 

iv 

IX 

1 

iv 


139 

[ 81, 188 
342 

349, 550 


Another name for Siripuria (541) . 

A tIlG Central Eastern Dialect (740) of Raja- 

S^the *** ^shtingarh State (Rajputana) 

Incorrect for Kashtawayi (401), q.v, 

A dialect of Western Pahari (814) spoken in the 
Simla Hills. * 

A form of Simla SirajI (824) . 


Gramm.), 628 

(L.). 


I Reported in tho Burma Linguistic Survey as a dialect 
l ot Dai (219) spoken in the Chin Hills. The number 
or speakers is not stated. It may be merely the name 
of a ^ illage, J 
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N 

UMBEB OB “SPEAKEBS. 

Wheee r 
Liisrai 

3 

Langnago or Dialect, 

dumber in 
Classified 
List. 

1 

According 
to the 

linguistic ( 
Survey. 

According 
to the ^ 
Census of 
1921. 

r olmne. Pa 

Kob * 


... 

... 

... 

Koch (1) « 

Koch (2) . 

142 

10,300 

16,165 

Ill 

540 

65,000 

Y 

Kochi 

828 

51,882 


IX 

Koda (1) . 

... 

... 

i 

IV 

Koda (2) 

... 



IV 

Koda (3) 

19 

8,949 

19,690 

IV 

Kodagti or Coorg! 

301 

37,218 

89,995 

IV 

K5da-kii 

... 


... 

• •• 

Kodari . * * 

... 

... 


IV 

Kohati 

. 

... 

... 

VIII 

Kohistiim . , * 

1 

407 

... 

6,862 

VIII 

Kohli 



... 


Koi , , * 

316 

51,127 

... 

IV 

Koilong t * 

... 


... 

... 

Koirong # 


* ft 

... 

Ill 

Kol or Koi * „ 

, , , 

. ... 

... 

IV 

Kdl . 




IV 

IV 

IV 

IV 

IV 

Kolami . , 

309 

23,295 

23,989 

IV 

Kolami, Standard * 

310 

23,100 

..c 

IV 

Kolarian * , 


... 

... 

IV 

Kolavana 

> 

... 

... 

... 

Kolavi . , 

. 

... 

... 

... 

Kolhati , 

862 

j 2,867 

... 

XI 

Kolhreng 

23£ 

) 750 

> 60C 

► III 


Remises. 


: i A dialect of Shan (49) spoken by a few people in 
| Assam. Not dealt with in this Survey. 

68 , 95, 136 (L.) A language of the R&ra Group of the Assam-B arm ese 
j Branch of the Tiheto-Burman languages. Spoken in 
the Garo Hills and Goalpara (Assam) and Dacca 
j (Bengal). 

19, 119, 135 A form of the Northern Dialect (538) .of Bengali 
| (529), spoken in Malda (Bengal). It is a curious 

1 fact that its grammar strongly resembles that of 
j Oriya (502). 

549, 613 A form of the Kiflthali Dialect (821) of IVegern 

Pahari (814), spoken in Bashahr State, Simla Hills 
(Pan jab), 

33 | A name used in Birhhum (Bengal) for Mundarl (16). 

406, 410, 427 I A name sometimes wrongly given to Kurukh (30o). 

21 28 107 i A dialect of Kherwari (14) , spoken in Western Bengal, 

: South Chota Nagpur, and North Orissa. The name 
is also spelt Kora. 

286 | A Dravidian language spoken in Coorg. 

See Kora-ku. 

107 j A name used in Sarguja State, for Koda (19),, q.v. 

242 432 450 A name given to the form of, North-Eastern Lahnda 

458, 522 (LO I (436) s|oken in Kohat (N.-W. Frontier Province). 

2 s 11 CL\ 149 ’ A language of the Dard Group of. the Dardic or 
Vo7 ( )? ? ; plteha languages, spoken in the Swat and Indus 

298 : A^corrnpfc S ' Marathi (455).. It is a caste-dialoct of 

" 8 1 Chanda (C.P.) and is identical with Kun»bau (484), 

q.v 


472, 476, 528, 
541, 545, 546. 


234 
7 , 28 
445 
70 

82 

116 

7 

286, 474, 561 

561 

8 


A^dialeet of Gomli (313), spoken if Chanda and Bas- 
tar (C. P.), and Vizagapatam and Godavari (Madias). 

Reported in the 1891 Bombay Census Report as a 
form of Malay Siam (293). Compare Coilongwhich, 

in the same Report, is reported as a form of Ronkani 

(494). 

A corrupt form of the name ‘ Kolhreng ’ (239), q.v. 

Connotation of the word as a language-name. 

A name sometimes wrongly given to Kurukh (305). 

A name sometimes used for the Karmali form of 
Santall (15). 

A name sometimes used for Mundarl (16). 

A name sometimes used for Ho (20). 


2 , 5, 6 , 71 

3,181,234 294 
(L.)» 


santau vaojj "“““"J . -si 

dari (16) were, according to him, dialects. 

A language of the Intermediate Group of the Dravi- 
A S, It is spoken in Wardha, Amraoti, apd 
Wun (Berar)/ 

A name formerly used to designate the Muuda lan- 
guages. 

Reoorted in the 1S91 Bombay Census Report as a 
form of Marathi (455) spoken in Poona. No. since 
identified. 

A Gipsy language reported in the 1891 Bombay Cen- 
sus Roport = as spoken in Skolapur. Perhaps the same 
as Korava (287). 

A Gipsy language (854) spoken by vagrants in Chanda 
(C. pf), Berar, and the Bombay Deccan. 

< _ old Kuki language of the KuEi-Chm Group of the 
A A S »m-Burmcse Branch of the Tibeto-Burmau lan- 
guages. ‘Kolhreng, ’-not ‘Kolren or ' M?-® 3 ?’ 

•- the Survey,— -is fcne correct spelling o± 
Ce of thl language. The Surrey figures are 
I a ronsrh estimate. The language is 
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NUMBER O E SPEAKERS. 

- Where hea.lt with in t%e 
Lin&uistic Survey. 

* 

nguage or Dialect. 

Number in 
Classified 

List. 

i 

According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 

} 

j According 
j to the 
! Census of 
| 1921. 

i 

j Volume. 

Part. 

Page. 

Remarks, 


459 

189,186 


VII 


61, 62, 78, 392 
(L.). 

A form of the Konkan Standard dialect (457) of 
Marathi (455), spoken in Bombay Town and Island, 
Tliana, Ivolaba, and Janjira (Bombay). 

Pains Sub-Dialect . 

41 B 


... 

VIII 

ii 

522 

A form of the Maiy U dialect (411) of Kohistanl (407), 
spoken in the Indus Kohistan. 

in ... 


... 

... 

III 

iii 

234 

Incorrect for Kolbreng (239), q.v. 

i 



... 

III 

ii 

424 

Another name for Khoirao (18S). 

• 

240 

750 

2,855 

III 

iii 

3, 181, 244, 294 
(L.). 

An Old Kuki language of the Kuki-Cliin Group of 
the Assam-Burmes© Branch of the Tibeto-Burman 
languages. It is spoken in Manipur State (Assam). 
The Survey figures are admittedly a rough guess. 

an 

321 

8,827 

... 

XV 

... 

577, 594 

A dialect of Telugu (319) spoken by Komtls and other 
tribes in the C. P. 

a* Kun 

... 






An unclassed (probably Ivnki-Chin)' language reported 
in the Burma Linguistic Survey as spoken by 250 
people in North Arakan. 

■> Kondadora, 

dakapu, Kotu, or 


... 

... 


... 


A form of Kui (BOS), reported in the 1891 Madras 
Census Report, p* 190. 

i or Kongadi 



s 

... 

... 

... 

The Kanarese name for any lira vidian language not 
locally understood (generally Tamil (285) ). 


... 

... 

... 

Ill 

ii 

331 

i 

A name sometimes used for Angwfmkn (173). 

xi. Standard 

457 

2,350,817 

... 

VII 

... 

61, 65 (Gr.) 

A dialect of Marathi (455), spoken in the north of the 
Konkan. 

(1) . . 

494 

1,565,391 

406,808 

VII 


1,163,167 (Gr.), 
18S (as spoken 
by Sarasvat 

Brahmans in 
Karwar), 248, 
392 (L.). 

A dialect of Marathi (455), spoken in the south of the 
Konkan. It is also called (lomaniakx or Goanese. 
The Survey figures include speakers of the dialect in 
Portuguese India. 

?ij Standard 

495 

683,650 

... 

... 

* •* 



$ (2) 

691 

232,613 

i • 

IX 

iii 

6, 108, 130 

A dialect of Bhill (6 77) , spoken in Navsari of Baroda, 
Surat, Surgana, Nasik, and Khaudesh (Bombay). 

n Musalmans, 
et of. 

... 

... 


VII 

... 

82 

A form of the Koli Sub-Dialect (459) of the Konkan 
Standard DiaTbet (457) of Marathi (455). 

: : : ■ ■ ■■I 

... 

... 

i ... 

j " 


**’ 

.. . ... 

See Kunni. 

■ 1 



I 

.■ ^ 1 



" 

A name used iu the 1021 Assam Census Report for the 
Nagii languages spoken in the Konyak territory of 
the Naga Hills. It includes Tamlu (174) and 
Tableng (173). 

e * * -! 

! ; / 

... 


III 

ii 

416 

Another name for Knbrii or Knpwl (187). 

■; v,' . . 

: * **) ' ■ ■ 



IV - 

... 

318 

Another name for Korava (287) . 





IY 

j 

107 

Another spelling of Koda (19). 

• 




XV 


318 

Another name for Korava (287). 

■ * • • 






- ... ' 

A secret Dravidian language of Madras. ’ Probably” a 
dialect of Tnlii (302). 




rv 

IV 


147 

Another name for Korwa (25). Also spelt Kddaku. 

U Thar . 


... 

,,, 

IV 


107 

Another name for Korava (287). 

Another name for Koda (19). 

• # 

... 

. ... 

*** 

IV 


135 

Another namo for the Brijia form (24) of Asuri (22). 
A dialect of Kherwarl (id). 

' ' j 

287 

55,116 


■ IV 
XI 


299, 31S 

1 

A dialect of* Tamil (285), spoken by Tvoravas, a vag- 
rant tribe of Madras. The Survey figures include 
those for Yemkala (288) which is probably the same 
language. 




• ... 

IV 


318 

Another name for Korava (287). 

3 - 

... 

... 

... 

— IV 


318 

Ditto. 

* 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

Another spelling of Kurku (26), 

» . • - i 

! 

... 


[ IV 1 

i 

1 AO 
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.1 

Where dealt with in the 


r 

umrer oe Speakers. 

Linguistic Survey. 

> 

lumber in 






Language or Dialect. C 

Jlassified 

List. 

According 
to the 

According 
to the ^ 

T olume. ] 

3 art. 

Page. 



Linguistic 

Census of 




Survey. 

1921. 




— — 

25 

20,227. 

21,655 

IY 


21, 28, 14V, A 

Korwa 


| 

241 (L.). ( 

Korwa 

... 



IY 

i 

no a 




IY 

... 

L4S .An 

Korwari 




YI 

... 

116 





YI 


3 Ar 

Kosall 




YIII 

ii 

233 Ai 

Koshir u 

... 

... 





Kosliti (1) • 

482 

2,900 

... 

YII 

... 

218, 244, 24S, A 
291. 3 

Koshtl 1,2) * 

629 

14,692 

... 

IX 

i 

88, 547,550,560, A 
564. 1 

Kota . 

304 

1,201 

1,192 

IY 

| 

... | 

286 A 

Kotali 

692 

40,000 


IX 

ia | 

j 

6,10S, 168 A 





III 

iii | 

59 - A 

Kotang 

... 





II 

Kotgarhi 

... 

. . . 

M# 

IX 

iv 

648 A 

Kotguru . * 

... 

# 




A 

Kotil, Kotilx 

... 


... 



A 

Kotiya. . * 

* #• 


... 








IX 

iv 

593 A 

Kotkhai 


: ■ . 




A 

Kotu 


• ■ • ■ | 




i 

Kotvalt 











IY 


541 1 

Koya 







Kshatn 

861 



XI 


2, 119 1 ‘ ( j 

Kuchbandh! 




68 H 

• "V-. # • 





III 

ii 

Kuchu 

>** 






Kndali 

496 

90,000 

. 

YII 

••• 

61, 163, 194 j ■ 

Ivudi 

... 

•• 

... 

- 


... 

Kndiya • 

... 





1 . 

Kudo . •• * 

... 





■ ■■■ ■ r 

Kudubi 

... 

... 

— 



" j 




483,668 

IY 


286, 457, 648 j 

Kui, Kandbi, or Khoiid 

1 SOS 

318,592 


(I*)* 



567,62c 

> 796,314 

■ . 

i, in 

■ 5 

; iii 

2 

i t 8, 15 

KuM-Chin Group 



III 






II] 

[ ii 

... 

i 2 ! 

Knki-langnages * 

. 



II 

I ii 

i 2 

Kuki. New . • 





. ... 

* Q 


Bewares. 


spoken in Chota Nagpur 


(502). 

A form of Simla Siraji (824). 

Another name for Konda, q.v., **«•» Kni J3GS) » spoken 
in Yizagapatam (Madras) by Kotuvandlti, who are 
here a tribe of Kondadoras. 

SiS .3 «>»<?■ ■“» '■“■ d T ™‘"* 01 

Cf. K otalL 

Another name for Koi (316). 

name used for Hindostani (582) in Madras, where 
the so-called Kshatriyas speak that language. 


(134). 


KS/Sfi.!. .i» — 

(TIT, 194). 


spelling. 


5 Eonkanx (494). A Madras caste-name. 


dencv. 

^-^omeA.sarn-^seB^lxof^ VJfi- 

S' are spoken only in Burma, which was not 
subject to the operations of this Survey. 


See New Kuki. 
gee Old Kuki, 


appendix III. 


Number of Speakers 


Number in- 
Classified 
List. 


According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 


832 


833 


101 


84,631 


54,080 


According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 


Where dealt with in the 
Linguistic Survey. 


Volume. 


126,793 


796 


37,696 


Part. 


IX 

IX 

IX 

III 

IV 
VII 

IX 


IV 


iv 


IV 


781 

436,78 

s 

n 

i 1 

630 

4,980 


IX 


483 

[ ■ 4,500 


VII 





IX 

i 

570 

30 


VI 

... 



.,1 

III 

iii 

•• 

i 


III 

iii 

484 

110,150 

»#• 

VII 

... 

709 

400,000 

..... 

IX 

iii 

461 

368,000 


VII 





VII 

... 




VI 


617 

11,000 

. ... 

IX 

i 


... 

... 

VIII 

ii 


... 

... 

... 

... 


374, 669 


669 

374, 669, 670 
(Gi\), 705 (L.j. 

343 (Voc.), 366 

318 
52 

109, 224 


1> 103, 112 
(dr.), 253 

(Kmuauni- 
English Voc.), 
267 (English- 
K u m a u n x 
(Voc,), 354 (L.) 


Hem arks. 


88, 547, 550, 

564, 565. 


218, 248, 295 
565 

19, 174, 180 


347 

329 


A Groap of dialects of Western Pah art 
m Kulu (Panjab). Tlie Census fig As Wp J P ° k , en 
the speakers of the Satlaj Group fs29). clude als o 

Another name for Ivului (833), 

A language of the Kulu Gronn nf ^ 

Western Pahari (814) n- P ; a ^^^cts (832) of 
(Panjab). * 1 } * H 13 s P okeu in Kulu 

A dialect of Khambu (87) *.i 

of Nopal. { h P ° CtU ia the valleys 

Another name for Korava (287b 

m> -pobn by 

* Central 

and NainfTafDLtlirts 1 ^ SP ° k6a “ Almora 


218. 298 


203, 221, 237 
(L-). 

1, 61, 62, 84 


222, 233, 235, 
393. 


152 

87, 437, 479, 527 

551 


A Coorg name for Ivanaroso (290 ) , 

0 L^° » (610) c 

Chhindwara (Ch P.) ( and Butt ( B ^ ar) K ««W‘ars i 

ffSLS 

Another spelling of Knmbhari, q.„. 

Another name for Kharni (257). 

A language spoken in Arakan if the • 

language-name, and not that of a trZ Tf ■' 

A ii:H 3Hlr “ 

It is simply a corrupt Marathi 0 ^ WltU Koh ^' ? '*‘ 

VSeshlBSayf ^ ^ <* 

StanfethW ^n^ 6 Konkaa 

1 th! 6 vLi^? 1 t a ”r d this I* wl for 

the nnedteatef mI (4W) ° f Mar ^ hI whm nsed by 

^"(SSO) 1 spokenln^Bauda^lh'p.)^ 60 * (5C5 > ° f *■*« 
A form of Bundeli (610) spoken in Hamirpur (tT. P.). 

Imported in the Burma Linguistic Surrey as a form of 
fefatef 9P ° ken ^ ^8 people in the Northern 

J kand efOrBnr ' J - aSki(850) whieh is ™ed In Yar- 
A form of Palaung (4), q.v. 

A form of Taung&n (36), q.v. 
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Whebb .beam with m the 

“ 


s’r 'MUKlt Of 

Sl‘K AKERS j 

Linguistic Sukvey. 

Language or DmierL 

Number in 

1 

According | 

According 


j 


" List, 

to tin? i 

to the 

Volume, 

Part, j 

Page. 


Linguistic ; 

Census ot 


1 




Survey, 1 

1921. 


i 




.......... : 

- 


1 


Xtiramwarl 

Kuraria 

20 

| 

j 

111,084 

120,893 

IV 

i 

i 

21, 167, 242 (L.) 

luirku 


1 


V 

ii 

146, 147, 327 
(L.). . 

. 

’Kurmall Thar 



; 







! iv 


94 

•Rxiiuni Bhumij 


... 

! 

f 




Kuro 



i 

1 

j 

I IV 


318 

ICurru 

Kurukh or Oraf> • 

305 

502,980 

865,722 

| 

j IV 

i 

... 

286, 406, ! 647 
(L-). j 





i 

v 

!. ii 

81, 140, 146, 

172. 

■Kurumall «* K«r«‘ r,n 




1 




> 10,899 

j 

i iv 


863, 396 

Kurumbaor KurnmvSvi 

i 291; 

i 

XI 

... 

1 ' ■ 


Remarks. 


Another spelling of Ivnrnniwari. See KuTamba (299). 

Another name for Siripuria (541) . The name of a tribe 
that speaks the dialect. 


Kuslk 

Kusunda 

‘Xuswar 
Xnthari 

*Knljhavl*RaghaU * 

Xatni 

fKwahring Xiang . 
XwangU 

IKwanhai 
Xwelshin, E, or Mi Err 


'Kwe Myi * 

Xweshin 

fvwi or Lalm S*i 


‘Kwin-pang * ■* 

ICwoireng or LIyang 

■ 'Xyau or Chaw . ;*■■■ ■■. 


low 


8,789 

11)09 


22 Sa 


nr 

DC 

IX 

IX 


iv 


iv 


iv 


899, 403 
19, 83 (L.) 
495 
495 


■ t 


m 


197 


241 


3,604 


2,458 


8,676 


tyxw 


351 


III 

III 


III 


III 


in 

'ill 


107 

383 


ill 


193 '431,462, 

480 (14. ; 


3, 181, 254 


A Munda language spoken in the Satpura andMahadeo 
Hills (C. P. and Berar). 

A form of Eastern Magahl (518) spoken by Kupms of 
Hazarihagh, Manhhnm, and helow the Chota Nagpur 
Plateau as far south as Morbhanj (Bihar and Orissa). 

A form of Bhnmij (17) spoken in the Chota Nagpur 
State of Bonai (Bihar and Orissa). 

Reported in the 1891 Bombay Census Report as a 
form of Kachchhi (451) . Not identified. 

Another name for ICorava (287). 

the south. 

A form of Eastern Magalii (518). See KnrmSli Thar. 

Tie name is pronounced Knjamali m Moibha 3 . 

a dia iect of Kanarese (296). It is spoken by the 

KjSiS. .1 tt. Survey « »ot .*.4. 

See Mande Knsik. 

SCf- S5*’ ’ 

A name given to the Baghata (820) spoken in Luthar 
State (Panjabi). 

A name given to «» < M °> 

State (Pan jab). , 

The name of a Gipsy *W«* r 8 P orted fwm My50rS- 

A **$ °Survey ffWPtf * ChV B S 
there not stated. 

A dialect of Lai (219) *£n1 n * 

Northern Sban States. 

tic Survey as ^^rted in /he All- Mia Census 

Hills and al3 °„= S (220), W 
Report in place or Bata l L * 

The same as Khami (2 .a)> V 0, 

A form of SSneAle (210}- «/• «-*\ 

, ..«• • r^TA-mi of the TibetO’" 

A language of th ® L °g w ;^ the Wa name of the 
Bunnau languages. Linguistic Survey it is 

be'spokenby 2,500 people in the Southern 

Shan Stater. 

gee Tangsir- 

* ru& STao'a Group ox tnc 

CS 4 £=»««• 

a e Kuki-Chin Group of the 

An Old Kuki languag ot ^ Tibeto-Burman Ian- 

Assam-Bnrmese B»nch Linguistic Survey, 

gauges, ^Stakan. The correct spelling of 

'Ey aw.’ 


■ : is 1 


APPENDIX III. 




Number oe Speakers 

Where heart- with ih the 
Lihg-histic Survey. 


lage or Dialect. 

dumber in 
Classified 
List. 

i 

According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 

Volume. 

Part. 

Page. 

- 

Remarks. 

or Labani 




, IX 

iii 

255 

Another name for Ban jar! or Lablifuu (771) . 

• * - * 

... 



TX 

iii 

255, 297 

Another name for Ban jarl or LabhanI (771), used in 
the Panjab. 

• 



... 

... 


A Madras caste-name, used as a synonym for TamiL 

1 (285). 

• * • 

... 

... 


... 


... 

The same as Yabein, q.v. 

• * 


... 

... 

IX 

iii 

255 

Another name for Ban jarl (771). 

of Pan jab 

ijarat. 

772 

23,783 

... 

IX 

iii 

259, 297 (Pan- 
jab), 309 (Guja- 
rat), 317 (L.). 

One of the dialects of Bail jarl (771), q.v. 

» . 



... 

... 

... 


A form of Malayalam (293). It is the language of 
the Laccadives. 

. 


... 


... 



Another name for Ladi (863). 

. 

... 

... 





A Madras name for Ban jarl or LabhanI (771). 

. 


... 

... 

Ill 

* 

51 

See Bhotia of Ladakh. 

jadar) . • 



- 




A Gipsy language reported in the 1891 Bombay Census 
Report as spoken in Bijapnr and Kanara. The word 
may be merely the Kanarese plural of Lad. 

. 

329 

2,122 


IV 


473, 637 

A Semi-Dravidian Hybrid spoken in Borax*. 

• . '' . 

863 

500 

... 

XI 

... 

2, 5, 47 

A Gipsy language reported from Berar. It is also 
called Lad. 

* * * 



... 

... 

.. 

; 

A name given to the Balocbi (361) spoken by Lag&arls 
and northern tribes of tho lower Deraj at and adjacent 
hills. 

* * 

. ... ■ •. 

... 

... 

VIII 

ii 

2, 89 

Another name for Pashai or Dohgiinx (385). 

♦ i . ♦ 


... 

... 

... 



A Gipsy language reported in the 1891 Bombay Census* 
Report as spoken in Khandesh and the Pancli Mahals, 
Not since identified. ? a corruption of ‘ LabhanI/ 
q.v. 

■ " ■' ^ ' # 

... 

... 

... 

... 



Another name for Kanam, q.v. Possibly the same as- 
Lohorong (93) * 

or Western 

Portli-Eastern 

415 

436 

7,092,781 

1,752,755 

5,652,264 

VIII 

1 

VIII 

i 

i 

1, 233 

239, 242, 431 

(Compared with 
N.-W. Dialect), 
532 (L.). 

A language of the North- Western Group of the Outer 
Indo-Aryan languages, spoken in tho Western Panjab 
and the North- West Frontier Province. The Census- 
figures are too low. 

7 ■ ■ . . 7 ■■ .... ' . ' 7 , 

orth- Western 

433 

881,425 

••• 

VIII 

i 

239, 241, 431 

(Compared with 
N.-E. Dialects), 
541. 


ndard Dialect 

416, 417 

1,507,827 


VIII 

i 

233, 272, 412 

(L.). 

The purest form of the Standard is that of Shahpur. 
(Punjab) (417), of which the number of speakers ie 
447,000. 

jabl . 

... 


... 

... 

... 

••• 

See Panjabi-Lahnda, 


... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

A name given to the Panjabi (632) of Lahore. 

* 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

••• 

See La Pliai. 

> . 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

See Las‘a Shan, 

* * • 


... 


... 


... 

Sen La Tha. 

* * 




Ill 

iii 

883 ; 

A name of Mo-s e o (274), q.v reported in the Burma 
Linguistic Survey as spoken by 18,349 people in tha 
Shan (chiefly the Southern Shan) States. This is 
the name used by the people themselves. 

See Bhotia of Lahul (62). 

amba 

... 


... 

' **• 

... 

... 

See Chamba LahulL 

* 

... 

... 

... 

III 

iii 

383 

Another name for Kwi (277). 

* « 

219 

24,550 

43,731 

III 

iii 

3, 10 (Comnara- 
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Language or Diulf'ct. 


Similar *m | I 

ClmwitiM j Amrr4nn? ‘ 

I/tsl. I t«» 1 Ika 

| Lttigtitat-fc 

1 Hni'voy* 


A.mmlmg 
loth© 
CtftlHOM of 

am,. 


jaiyo w U\\7A\i * 

j8,kan * 

jakhGr.Mara.orTlongsnij 


allaing- 


22 


228 


0,377 


W II RIM? DRA.LT with in the 
. Li NOLI STIC! StmTEY. 


Volnmo. ! Part., 


1,180 


6 1 in 


Pagb, 


Remabes. 


uma . * 

imani 

ambildl 
amlntn! * 
lawbkddtong 


igkhai 
ngkho 
.ngrottg * 


IgtQHg' * 

lput.i 


PI mi 


10L ■ 40|1(50 10,383 


94 


«05<* 


aao i 


ac« 1 r»,r>oo i 


44 i 


450 


40,000 I 


:il Kol . • •! 

‘a 81uin * * * 


860 t 145,700 


III 

III 

IX 

IX 

IX 

III 


A dialect of Lai (219), spoken in the Chin- Hills. 

A form of Karenni (401, q* c. 

iii I 3 107,126 | A dialect of Lai (219), spoken in «ie LnsW ®lls 

I ' ’ I (Assam). The tribe speaking it is called Lahher Bj 

the Lusliais, and Zao by the Chins. 

Beported in the Burma Linguistic Snrvev as a f oral of 
Bwfe (32) spoken in the Southern Slian States. 

| An unclassed language reported in the i Burma 

Survey to he a form of Shandu spoken by ,20 peopi 
in North Arakan. Shandu is another name tor 

Chin. 

2,4,49,132 (L.) Kb£2 

in the Assam Valley. 


in 


m 


iu 


72 

255, 272 

255 
255 

34,2 (Vocab.), 355 


8,861 


III 


III 


III 


Another name for Bhotia of Tibet or Tibetan (58). 

Another name for Banjari or LabhanI (771), used m 
Kasik and Belganm (Bombay). 

Another name for the same, used in Southern India. 

| Another name for the same. 

A Khambu (87) dialect spoken in the upper valleys of 
Nepal. 

A Mon-Khmer language > reported nr the Bn ”“ K fcg- 
guistic Survey as spoken by *si peop Survey 

Le-met. 

A form of Kachin (203) spoken in Bntao. 

Another name for Banjogi (227). 


m 


3,181, 207, 292 
(L.)- 


iii Cl 


I xxii . uvll '-"- 

Tippera State. 

AJ U «»tTMdd (*»• *** “ ! “”™ H 


384 


Lft.S5H.Jdi;. . 

A form of AMrwati (759) spoken in the Nabha Sta e 
(Panjab) . 

A form of Vao (42). 

A foreign member of tl. Tai 
IiingtdsticSm'vey as spoken by abour 3,000 peop 

in Salween and Amherst. 

A dialect of Kact j n ^°*tissp^lt LaHpai) as spoken 




VIII 

VI 


IV 

N : 


9 10, 169, 215 

;.(M- 

24 


116 

880, 331 


A dialect of Sindhi (445) spoken in Lower Sind. 

Another name for £ 

name used by the Tributary State, the 

<« **» * 

Larins. 

Another name for Ho (20). 

A form of % Bas ^A(Balnchriton)° f It* £ 
spoken m Las Bela a, e Survey figures include also 

tCe for &nd Bahwalpnr' (Panjah). 


Another name for Maingfea (260). 


APPENDIX HI. 


INTTMBEE 03? SpEAKIBsJ WhE J RB BEAKr TO® IN THE 


I dumber in ~ ' 

Classified j According ! According 
List. I to the ! tn tli a & 


Linguistic Survey. 


| to the I to the 
Linguistic Census of 
! Survey. ; 1921. 


Volume. Part. 


Lem ares. 


Ill j ii j 501 


HI iii ! 383 


A form of Zayein (41), i„ Burma spelt La Hta. 
A Kachin (203) Tribe. 


Disc's?” srv ■ f »» 

people in Mon g Long Northern Shin State? 11 ^ m 


Reported in the same as another form n-P -r^ , 

spoken by 602 people in the Ln° e skfe *** 


Reported in the same as another form n-p 
spoken by 466 people in the 2meS^ e . ““ ^ 


Reported in the same as another form of the 
spoken by 719 people in the same State PUe - 


Reported in the same as another form of fho -d i 
spoken by 40 people in the same s£te ““ e Pale - 


A ( b“. ° f Mara (263) “ Myitkyina 


Another form of the name Lablmni, i.e. Banjar* 


Another name for Wa (5), q . v . 
A Chinese name for Ivwi (277) . 
A form of Yinbaw (38), q.v. 
Another spelling of Lolo, q.v. 


Deported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as an alter 
nafave name for Man, (263), „ se d in Myitkyina. 


A Kuki-Cbin language spokon in the Cbiu Hills. 


A Akyab.' Chin la> ' g ” age 81,okeu in Kyankpyu an d! 


A form of Bhotiii of Ladakh (61) . 


«r« SSS: 

.. . r.ta. s -w “ “ ami 


See Lamet. 


J Another name for Langrong (236), 
j Another name for Yiidgha (378). 

A Kachin (203) tribe. Cf. La Phai. 
Another name for Long (118). 

Another name for Myamvale (866). 
Another name for Bhotia of Bhutan (69). 


S5 ^ of the. 


AM^^^SVTbo " P ° f , the> 

gna8 ' es ’ s l )oke “ the Naga Hills f Assam). 


S tatWs b Iu a rv“ eCt<>f KanOTri ^ mentioned 


178, 275, 283 


"SSSffl o7 b hf b 14 is r lly • the 

Survey. See Lisn Bnnna Lnignistic 


A f„^ aSter " • Pr ? nonli " alize<i Himalayan Tibeto-Burman- 
language, spoken in Darjiling, s4im! and CeS, 


Another name for Lidang, q.v. 
A form of Lisn (275), q.v. 


A language of the Lolo-Mo s ‘o Group of the Tiheto 


Language or Dialect. 


Lobydll 

Lodhantl or Bathora 

Lodhl 

Lodhiyd Id Boll * 

Lob ana 

Lobby a 

Lolieirh 
Loborong . 

Lohtaw 

Loi Liu 

Loilong 
Lokan 
Lolo . 

Iiolo-Mos*o Group 

Lonarl 

L5n Clfinl . 

Lii 

Ludba 

Ludhiyantl . 

L aim pa or Luppa 

Lm . 

L urn vang Kuki *. 
Lungeliraw * 

Luiu . 

Luppa 

Lushei or Dulien . 

Lutkho-i-war 
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Number in 
Classified 
List. 


Number oe Speakers. 


According I According 


613 


621 


to tbe 
Linguistic 
Survey. 


145,500 

18,600 


to tbe 
Census of 
1921. 


Where be alt with in the 
Linguistic Survey. 


Volume. 


IX 


IX 


Part. 


807 


93 


9,748 


273 


IX 

III 

III 


769 


75,686 


46 


III 


III 


278 


26,108 


356 


224 I 40,539 


III 

III 


Remarks. 


87, 423, 437, 

465. 


88, 547, 548 


77,180 


III 

X 

III 

III 


280,325 

383 

342 (Vocab.), 352 


383 


383 


ii 

iii 


in 


193, 451, 463 
43 


281 

112 

193, 431, 463 


Another name for Lobby a (807), 

A form of the Bandeli Dialect (610) of Western Hindi 
(581), spoken in the Jalann and Hamirpur Districts 
(U. P.). 

A form of the Bandeli Dialect (610) of Western Hindi 
(581), spoken in Bbandara (C. P.). 

Another name for Lodhantl (613). 

A name for Sindhi (445) used in Madras. Properly a 
caste-name. 

A form of the Garhwali Dialect (804.) of Central 
Pahari (784), spoken in Garhwal and Almora. 

A Chinese name for Kwi (277). 

A dialect of Khambu (87), spoken in Nepal. 

Another spelling of ‘ Lawt'n ’ (2596), 

A form of Palanng (4), reported in the Bnrma Lin- 
gnistic Survey as spoken m the Ruby Mines 
District. 

A form of Zayein (41), q.v. 

Tbe same as Lakan, q.v. 

A Lolo-Mos ‘0 language spoken in _ S f a-C \y a ^ a3 ^ 
Yiinnan. A few speakers are found m tbe Northern 

Shan States. 

A Group of Tibeto-Bnrman languages 
and hevond the frontier, and not dealt with in this 
Survey' Particulars reported in the Burma Linguistic 
Survey will be found under the separate language.. 

Reported in tbe 1891 Bombay Census Report as a 
form of Marathi (455) spoken m Satara. _ ^ abl > 
tbe Marathi spoken by people of the Lonan ca t . 

Reported in tbe 1921 Baluchistan Census Report as 
the Gipsy slang argot of the Loris. 

a nn : language, reported in the Bunna Linguistic 
Survey^ spoken by 17,331 people m the Southern 
Shan State of Kengtung. 

Beported in the 1891 C. P. Census Beport as a form 
of Oriya (502). Not identified. 

Another spelling of Lodhantl (613). 

A name sometimes given to TangkM (198). 

Manipnr Sta definitely classified. It contains 

I to permit of iteben^ 3 Sengmai (279), and 

I l h ,f e . e !w9SoV’ Kada (281), spoken in Burma, is 
S counted wth ihe L "first. The f connexion, 
of Chairel with the other tivo is very doubtful. 

Probably the same as Hiroi-Lamgang (248). 

Chin Hills. 

4 form of the South-Western Dialect (34S) of Pasljto 
(33?) spoken in Baluchistan. 

Another form of the name ‘Luhiipa,’ q.v. 


iu 


3, 10 (Compara- 

tive Vocab.), 

107, 127, 160 
(L-)- 

518 


. rw«,l Chin language of the Kuki-Chin Group of 
A the Sam BufruleWh of the Tibeto-Burman 
langurs, spoken in the Lnslrn Hills and Cachar 


] Incorrect for Leotkuh-i-war, U. Yudgka (378). 
Another name for Nung (277o), q.v. 


APPENDIX III, 


nguage or Dialect.' 


te 


[Number ge Speakers J 


Where dealt with in the 
Linguistic Survey. 


Number in 

Classified i According 


List. 


to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 


According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 


"Volume, 


Part. 


Page. 


Remarks. 


-ngam 

10 

1,850 


II 


4, 17, 38 (L.) 

iria, or Mancharia 

864 

30 


XI 


2,3 

i . 

... 


... 

III 

ii 

73 

si . 

527 

1,714,036 

... 

V 

ii 

42,44,300, 329 
(L.). 

a , . . 

... 

... 





hi . 











V 

ii 

30 

E 

516 

6,504,S17 


V 

ii 

5? 30, 123, 326 







(L.). 

, Eastern . 

5.18 

313,864 

... 

V 

ii 

31, 140, 145 

, Standard 

517 

5,926,103 

... 

V 

ii 

31 

sa 


1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

■' . ^ ' . . . . 

693 

44,500 

... 

IX 

iii 

6,31 

; * V ; • ■ * 

**’ 

... 

... 

III 

i 

206 


114 

16,979 

20,536 

•** 

III 

i 

177, 180, 206, 
254 (L.). 

■ ■■ ■ 

**• 


... 

111 

iii 

379 


: Meharl 
r Dhedi 


485 


lahill 


501 


19,000 


VII 

VII 


260 


di-ta: . 
Matiai 


3teru 


150 

507 


20,568 


339 


1,000 

[10,263,357 


510, 511 1,302,300 


IV 

IV 

III 

III 


III 

III 


331, 350 
218, 248, 300 


in 

iii 


iii 

ii 


74 


27, 29, 32, 74, 
240 (L.). 


20 

382 


21 

102 


5, 13, 54 
H I 18. 14, RR 


\ °<f Lai < 219 )> ported in the Rn 

Linguistic Survey as spoken in the Pi,;„ Barm a 
number of speakers is* not slated ^ 

the name of a village. ay he me ?ely 

Adi aleet of Khasi (S), spoken in +i-,» m . 
Jamtia Hills (Assam). 1 the Ivllasi and 

A Gipsy langnage spoken in the Paniah bv . + •, 

S&S5."* A -*»«**#4 

A ^a^ t,ielC,lik ° rS “ Dialect (135) 

A form of the Bhojpnri Dialect (519) of Bihari rsnn 
spoken m Champaran (Bihar). . “ ( 50s ) 

A name sometimes given to Tamil (285). 

Another name for Magahl (516). 

A dialect of Bihari (506), spoken in <s„n.b x>; 

North Chota Nagpur (Bihar and Orissa)!^ ^ “ d 

Spoken in the cast of the Magahl tract. 


A generic name used among the Dodos tv T - - 

languages (154 if.), 3 * 01 tlie Na S* 

Another name for Magarl (114,), 

A dialect of Bhili (677), spoken in Menvara. 

Another spoiling of Magarl (114). 

’' feiSsyisr 1 " 1 " r “** ”< < M - 

Another name for Arakanesa (266). 

Another (incorrect) spoiling of Magahi (516). 

A form of Hal“bJ ( 490 ). 

^Manlt-hf fArn Can 7 al Provinces Dialect (476) of 

ss±£fc 

A b^.gS2£S 8> *"*” 1,1 Cl “>* « '•> 

Another name for the Mahle form of Santali (15). 

A Mandt 1 W a - 63e (4 ? 9) ’. spoken in tte Maidive 
Survey. U is not deM ™tb in the 

Manhhum Sa f, t !f T n ( r 15 l , , Spokon in the Santal Parganas, 

SSiiVi ^ <Bi '” <M - ,r 

TliQ Assamese name for Melt hoi (206). 

Hvhrid 1 ]^^ 0 ^ ensns of 1911 as a Kachin-Barma 
Imgnage, reported in the Burma Linguistic 

ShaXte? 01 ^^ 2 > 7 ? X people in **» ^rthern 
M6no.« «,;<5 1 - ," ame5s I1 a Bm-mese corruption of 

The Dacca name for Meithei (206). 

A (Assam) ,°^ E5W ' a (I48) ’ spoken in ths 6aro Hills 


‘Vihar!* ° f Rhiiri (506) -' apoken in jSr ° rth “ d Kas 

Q-,^V /M.. , , 
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langnag® or 

JJaithili, Standard 
Maithili, Western 
Maiwarbi * * 

Maiy$ 

Majhl * * 

M8jh-Kuinaiy8 « 

Maknuri * * 

Makrani (Tu'clii) . 

Makriini (Pan igSrl) 

Malabar * * 

Malai-hfilo . * 

Mala.ni . * 

Malar * * 

Malasar * * 

Malay * * 

Malay Group 

Malay alain * 


Malay alam. Standard 
Malayayma , 
Malayayma 
MalekuAi * 

Maler * * 

Malliar * * 

Malhosti * * 

Mall , 

Mai Pahayin 

Mai to or Maler 


Malvinji • * * 


! 

N i M HK It o*’ 5 

or hi 
itU.nl 

According 


to Urn ; 


Lhiguintic | 
Barvoy, | 

r»o» 

~*j 

1,916,800 j 

:>u* 

1 

1,783,41)5 j 


Whbmk dbalt with in ti 
** m A ICERB * Ling ttistio Stjhyey. 

According 

toilto Volume. Part Page. 

< OllSUS 01 

imi. 


Kemaeeis; 


4X1 

tm ; ‘j,so7/*-h 

I 

Bio i 33,011 ! 


ii 13 54 326 (L.) Spoken in North and Central Darblianga (Bihai and 
3 3 Orissa) , and to the east. 

v : || u xoe . Spoken in Muzaffarpnr and East Champaran (Bihar 

I * and Orissa). 

Reported in the 1S91 Bombay Census Report as a Bhili 
language (67?) spoken in Khandesb. Act since 
identified. 

ii 3,507,522, 531 A dialect of Kohistani (407), spoken in the south of 
the Indus Kohistan. 

. eng 651 806 A form of the Standard Dialect ^ 33 L°GM&aipur 
1 *7“A b6i ’ 8 (632) , spoken in Lahore, Amritsar, and buiaaspm 

: 1 '' {Punjab), 

iv 280,332 

Itt a SeTf Garliwali and Knmanm (785), and 
is lalso called Do-sandhi. 

329, 363, 376, Another name for Western Balochi (362). . 

434 (L.). .■ , 

_ A form of Western Balochi (362), spoken m *«fc 

Baluchistan. 

A form of Western Balochi (362), spoken in West 
••• 385 Baluchistan. 


[X jv 280, 332 


IX ii 33 

HI i 442 

XI 1 ... 2 > 6 > 6 > 153 


298 0,425,979 7,497,638 

294 | 6,428,392 


An old name for Tamil (285) and Malayalam (293). 

„ A name used in Shekhawat for a speaker of Jaipur! (741) . 

Jo 

Another name for Ivanashi (76). 

... M a on w i” 1 ** '* CM “ I ““" (B ”“ “ d 

3,6,6,153 ■ 0r .i sa) _ _ _ . 

A dialect of Tamil (285) spoken by a forest tribe 

... 

in the Burma Linguistic bnrvej as v 
people, principally in Mergui. 

A Group of the I ndo-Neaan ° h ^mily of lan- 

j 

» m ~ 

j 647 (L.). Presidency. , 


286, 848 

■348 

•348 


536 27,908 

807 12,801 « 6 > a64 


III 480 

, ,, 

V I 1X9,90 

TV ... 1:446. 


Another name for Malayalam (293). 

Another name for Malayalam (293). 

_ . .OMI A Madras caste-name. 

Tie same as Tula (302). 

aU a ar *-* «—* * { ™ 

Knrnkh (305). 

A local name for Konauri (77). 

used as a name for Oriy a ( , 

A Madras caste-name, n q . 

• i a. nf Bengal* (o29jj. 

The figures 12,801 -V 

the Survey are viong. ^ _ 


490 ' ****** ' rroTO 0 f the Drava- 

« «. - 
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! 

j NUMBER 03? Speake 

1 Wheee dealt with m the 
s, j Liho-tjistic Sttbyey. 

■ - — — — — 


Number 

in 





| 

nguage or Dialect. 

Classifk 

List. 

>d Accordi 
to tll« 
Linguh 

ng Accordi 
to the 
die Census 

ng 

Volun 

ie. Pai 

*t. Page. 

Remakes. 



Surye 

y. 1921. 





i. Mixed Sub-Diale< 

its; 7£ 

! 

i 

>4 ! 274,7 

23 

I 

X 

ii 52, 288 

Various hybrid* forms of Malvi 

Hoshangabad, Betnl, Chhindwara, and ChaX ( C. p!" 

A “j“* nre f MiilvI (76 °)’ Bn “d6H (610) and wt 
(770), spoken m Hoshangabad (C. P.). ^miadi 

i, of Hoshangabad 

j 76 

i 

5 126,5 

23 

i: 

K. 

i 288, 289 

Standard or Ahlr 

j 76 

3, 872.2S 

18 

E 

1 

i 53 (Gram.), 24< 
.258, 263, 30 

), | The Survey figures include those for Kangri (762). 







(L.). 


~ib J ahgal!, or Jatl 

ad! 

a 64] 

2,130,05 

4 

D 

j 

i 

. 

610, 709, 80( 
(E.). 

A form of the Standard Dialect nP 

spoken in the South-Eastern pinjab “ Jabl (632 > 

Reported in the 1891 Bombay Census Beunrf « * 

o^Gujarati (652) spoken in Khandesh" ^ ^ 

laria . 







A Gipsy language reported tp be spoken bv a frih* . 
fowlers in Kapurthala (Paniab), who are Jid fl ° f 
come from Sind. The same as Macharid (864)^ ^ 

%SS,ssr B **- ,k - 

at! or Patni . 

72 



in 

i 

177, 428, 453, 
532 (L.). 

ill , , 

837 

150,000 

... 

IX 

iv 

374, 715, 721, 
759 (L.). 

One of the Mandi Group of Dialects c txt 

s&rurtzz ss 

Chhota Banghall (838). de tbose for 

iH Paliarl or 

li Siraji. 

839 

10,000 


IX 

i 

iv 

715, 746, 759 
CL). 

^SSSi.“(k5f ) 0n " v 1»‘» » 

Kusik 




III 



•y 

836 

212,184 


li 

2, 68 

A name for Garb (134) used h.v the Garbs themselves. 

3imji . . } 

237,934 

IX 

! 

iy 

715 

A Group of Dialoets of Western PahiirT ’ csi 
m Mandi and Snket States (Punjab). ' 814)> spoken 

1 

id. or GSdwani . 

— 

' . '' 

... 

i 

VI 


158 

Another name for MamlBfdl Pahiirj (839). 

A ( (Con.npt form of Bagheli (559) spoken in Mandla 

Ijel Dialect 

358 





112 

naily „ 

■ t 

I 

■ '' ! 


591 

X 


**« 








dialects and Yao (42). " M ( 4S ) m ,ts various 

j 

i 


... 

... 

... 



Another spelling of MSgarl (114), q. v . 

* ! 

■ : ' I 

l . ■ j 




VII 

♦ v . . 

153 

A *?** « 

im 







Another name for Malay glam (293). 



... 

*v 


... ’ 


A form of Mo-s f o, q t v. 

L ■ » . 

l) . 

206 

240,637 

342,645 

Ill 

iii 

20 

Another name for Meithei (206). 

3) • . . ) 

j 

.) . . J 

120 

... 

523 

IX 

III 

i 

i 

651 

178 

Incorrect for Majhi (634), q.v. 

A i?ri£”r , Sr 1 mijT “• ^ 

\) . „ 


« * « 

... 

IV 

♦. * 

30 

Another name for Santa)! (15). 

9 . 



... 

IV 


135 

Another name for Asur! (22). 

iinaiyS 



... 

IV 

:*v.- * 

147 , j 

Another name for Komi (25), 

. 



... 

... 


A 

Another spelling of Mljh-EpmaiyS ( 810 ), s .v. 




... 

... 


A 

^ f orm of Palaung (4), q.v. 





... 

... 

1 

'he same as Infcha (268), q.v . 

• • . . . 



f 

* 

> 

... A 

B 

g^stic^Snrve^ te‘ ? 1} r6ported “ the Burma Lin- 

larenni ^Mlnb SI ' 0ken by 2 > 465 ^ 
X r Bw“l)ialect n (32)' rf'w %Y)Z "k “ 

Southern e LZ 01 lv ^ ien (61) spoken m the 

ssx *“ “■ » 
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MBBE OF Sf’KAEBSIA 


Number hi 

or Dialect. j clft ™*) wl ‘^TthT 

1 U | Linsj-niKiic 

Snrvoy. 


Hanton 

Man-Tong-Awn 

Man-Tong*^ 0I1 £ 

Han Tun . 

Manu-Manaw 

M&nyhk 

Maoli 


Mao Haga 
Maple or Ma/ppitt 

Mara 

Maraha * 


i 


According 
to the 
Chm«U8 of 
11)21, 


Whrbe dealt with in the 
LiTmtrisTio Sxteyet. 


Volume. 


Pari 


470 ! 35,000 


VII 


III 


Marfun 

Mar an 

Marari 

Marathi 


Marathi, P.erar Dialect . 

.Marathi, Central Previn- 
ces Dialect, 

"Marathi, Standard 

Dialect. 

' Marhetl . * * 


‘May! . 

.Maria « * 

' Maria or Mnxia * 

Marljhl * 

Haring 

Marip * * 

Martabanese * 
Mara * , < 


m j %m 


568 I 52,700 
455 'l ft, Oil, MS 


3,522 


18,797,881 


456 


486 


817 


6,193,088 


104,340 


202 


1,500 2 » 356 


288 


30,677 


III 

III 

VI 

VII 


Page, 


Remarks. 


ii 


61, 64 


193, 451 


ii 


193, 431, 462. 
480 (L,). 


502 


3,9,174 


VII 

VII 

IV 

IV 

VII 

' **# 

III 

III 


III 

III 


32 34 , 42&, 

393 (D.). 

218, 304 
472 

472, 476, 528, 
629, 532, 539. 

331 


193, 431, 472, 
481 (L.). 


Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a form 
of the Pale Dialect of Palanng (4) spoken by 170 
people in the Hsipaw Northern Shan. State. 

Reported in the Barma Lingnistic Survey as a form 
of the Pale Dialect of Palanng (4) spoken by 4,008 
people in the South Hsenwi Northern Shan State. 

Reported in the Burma Lingnistic Survey as a form of 
the Pale Dialect of Palanng (4) spoken by 1,700 
people in the South Hsenwi Northern Shan State. 

Deported in the Burma Lingnistic Survey as a form of 
Wa (5) spoken hy 1,760 people m the Manglnn Last 
Northern Shan State. 

A form of Kareuni (40), q,*v. 

A form of Tibetan (58) spoken in Eastern Tibet 

A form of the Konkan Standard Dialect (457) of 
Marathi (455), spoken in the Maval, or coumtay 
above the Sahyadri, between Poona and Thana 
(Bombay). Probably the same as Ghati (469) 
(VII, p. 64). 

Another name for Sopvoma (194). 

The same as Malayalam (293), as spoken by the . 
Happilas or Moplas. 

Another name foT Lakher (223). 

Said to he a Bodo language (UWt), but not reported 

for this SuTvey. 

^SaSiXnVof ^ 

gnages, spoken in Manipur State (Assam) . 

VS K.SiSSS 

| the Set used by them and them neighbours. 

A form of the Bagheli Dialect (559) of Eastern Hindi 
(557) j spoken in Mandla (L. r.j. 

The Southern Language of ^wu^ 

svvc'sss.,. «*i8£: - ■« “• 

C. P. 

See Berar Dialect of Marathi. 

See Central Provinces Dialect of Marathi. 

Also called Dakhhii Mara(hi or Pnnekari (VII, 33). 
Also Desi Maratlu (VT1, 64). 


ii 

iii 


500 


502 

382 


A local name for the kno^.^ 

(C. P.). The number of speakers is uou 

Another name for Maria (317). 

A dialect of Gondi (313), spoken in Bastar State 

(C. P.). 

_ n n £ uMi (490). Probably the same 
j Said to be a form of Hal di 

I as Maria (317). 

c “” 

Report. Not identified. 

A. Naga-Kuki ^ thT* Tibeto-Bnrman 

A. Kachin (203) tribe. 

, to. „f Ms. (» 

i Surv ey to be spoken m Amherst. 

nf iQll as ft Kachin-Burma 
Classed in tbe Censns the Burma Linguistic Survey 
Hybrid, fPOfHe 531 people in the North em Burma 
^bespoken by 35^^ gb&n States. _ For 
Hill Districts and m ° Kacbin-Burma H; 


i 


APPENDIX III 




(Number of Speakers 

1 

Where dealt with in the 
Linguistic Survey. 


•nage or Dialect. 

Number ii 
Classified 
List, 

According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 

Volume 

Part. 

Page. 

Remarks. 

cl, Northern 

736 

1,859,146 

... 

IX 

ii 

16,130 


n, Southern 

724 

477,570 

... 

IX 

ii 

16, 87 


•I, Standard 

714 

1,591,160 

... 

IX 

ii 

16, 20 (Gr.), 63, 
304 (L.). 


I, Western 

732 

6S5,649 


IX 

ii 

16, 109 


I-Dhnndhari 

716 

49,300 

... 

IX 

ii 

17, 71, 72 

Spoken on the common border of the Jodhpur and 
Jaipur States (Rajpntana) . 

[-Gujarati . 

731 

65,270 

... 

IX 

ii 

16, 87, 105 

Spoken in South Mar war and in Palanpnr State 
(Bombay) . 

-Sindh! . 

734 

131,960 

... 

IX 

ii 

16 

Spoken in West Mar war and Sind. 

* 

352 

... 

1 

| 

... 

X 


85 

A form of the South-Western Dialect (348) of 
Pashto (337), spoken by Marwats in Bannu (N.-W. 
Frontier Province). 

. 


• * * 


... 

... 


Reported as a form of Baldclu (361) spoken in the 
Cbagai Agency of Baluchistan and in the Karachi, 
Shikarpur, and Upx)er Sind Frontier Districts of Sind. 
Not identified. 

Deh war! 

333 

... 


X 

... 

452 

A form of the Dehwari Dialect (332) of Persian (331) 
spoken in Baluchistan. 


... 


... 

IX 

iii 

157 

A form of Bhili (677), spoken in the Satpuras by about 
20,000 people. 

A Bhil language (677fl\) reported in the 1891 Bombay 
Census Roport as spoken in Khandesh. Probably 
the same as Mathawadi, q.v. 

* ... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

Anotlxer name for Braj Bhakha (592). 

Another name for Opiya (502). A Madras caste-name. 

* , * 



... 

Ill 

ii 

102 

Another name for the Maitariii Dialect (150) of Rabha 
(148), q.v. 

• • 

2596 


51 

... 

... 

... 

A Kuki-Chin language spoken in Kyaukpyu (Burma). 

* ’ [ 

... 

*' 4 

... 

... 

... 


A form of Nung or Khanung (277 a), roported in the 
Burma Linguistic Survey to bo spoken by 2,000 
peoxdo in Putao District. 

:a 



... 

... 

... 


Reported as a form of Sgaw Karen (34). 

* .» ■ < 

694 

30,000 


IX 

iii 

6, 95, 108 

A dialect of Bliil! (677) sx>oken in Khandesh. Cf* 
Gamat*di. 

• ■ • 

... 


... 

... 



The name for Saldn (I) used by the people themselves. 

• • ■ 



... 

. . - ■ 

— 

— 

A dialect of Kacln (281) spoken in Katlia District 
(Burma). 

» . * 

555 

23,500 


V 

i 

394, 419, 437 

A dialect of Assamese (552) spoken in Manipur State 
(Assam). 

* 

164 

2,750 


III 

ii 

235 

A dialect of Rengma (162) spoken in the Naga Hills 
(Assam). 

Reported as a form of Baloclu (361) spoken by 
Mazarls and southern tribes of the lower Deraj at and 
adjacent lulls. It is a form of the Eastern Dialect. 

> 

129 

93,911 

... 

III 

ii 

! . 

2, 5, 36, 132 

(L.). 

r ■■■■*.' 

A dialect of (127), sx>oken in Goatyara (Assam) 

and Gooch Behar State and Jalpaiguri (Bengal) . 

np . 


24,511,647 

i " 

1,399,528 

VI 

•** 

1 

A Groux) of dialects of a single language, — Eastern 
Hind! (557),— spoken in the east of the U. P. and of 

1 the 0. P. It is the only Group of the Mediate- 
Sub-Branch of the Indo- Aryan languages. 

lages . 

... 

... 

... 

X 

• ... . 

2 

The same as Non-Persic languages. 

. 



... 

... 

' .. • 

... 

A dialect of Phdn or Phun (272#), g'.t?. 

!ah a rl 

... 

- 

... 

VII 


331, 350 

A form of Hal a bi (490) . 

• • • 

... 

... 

... 

III 

iii 

20 

The Thado name for Meithei (206). 

Manipur!, j 
Ponna 

206 

240,637 

342,645 

III 

III 

ii 

iii 

195 (Comparative 
Voeab.). 

2, 8,^10 (Com- 

A Kuki-Chin language of the Assam-Burmese Branch 
of the Tibeto-Burman languages, sx>oken in Manipur 
State (Assam), and, according to the Burma Lin- 
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,N't V UKHOP SfH.VKRUS. 


WllKRK BEAM WITH IN THE 

Linguistic Survey. 


language or 


HeHiall 

Meki 

Meldo 
Mekriinl 
MciminT * 

Home 

Men 

Mendiim 

Mengwan * 

Mt’r * 

Morguoso . * 

Mcxwara Mavwa fl 

Menvarl • * 

Mofl » 

Moimgsa 

Mewai’l 

M6wR« 

^ Mewatl 

Mewaw 

M’hang 


Mhar 


m . 


Miao 


Nn 

CH 


Midti * * 

Mien * * 

Mi Err 
Miju 

Miku f* 


njlirn* in ' 

iiKHitaai * A'tna.smiUg 

List. ♦•**«>« 

ItingmHim 
Survey - 


Aetnmlins? ; ! 

to tlio (Volume. I Part. | 

t on huh ni : ! i 

un*:. ' ! 



Kemabks. 


m 


m 


272a 

mi 

ni 


1 NW 
1/ / 


17,000 

iU,r*uo 


no j 1,387,100 ? 


754, 7ft5 ; 250,800 


250 


250 


43 


189 89,816 


111 


111 


20 


Another name for Meitliei (206). 


20 


m 


613 


hi 


IX 


IX 


in 


IX 


IX 


Reported in the 1891 Bombay Census Report as a form 
of c Hindi.’ 

Another name for Meithei (206). 

Another spelling of Makrani (863, 364) . 

A form of Sur*ti Gujarati (657) spoken by Mernons of 
Snrat (Bombay), or any other language spoken by 
Mernons in Cutcb, Bombay City, or elsewhere. 

Another name for Digaru Mislnni. See Mishmi 
(126). 

A form of speech mentioned in the Bnrma Census 
Report for 1921. Apparently a form of Yindu 
| (253), ff.e. 

Reported in the 1891 Bombay Census Report as a 
forms of Sindh! (445) spoken in Poona. 

A form of Rajasthani (712) spoken by Mengwars, an 
untouchable caste in Sindh. 

The Chin name for Lushei (224) . 

A dialect of Burmese (265). Reported in the Burma 
Linguistic Survey to be spoken by about 500 peopl 
in Mergni. 

A form of Manviifi (713) spoken in Merwara (Rajpu- 
tana) . 

„ „„ „ a ' a variety of the Mewari (720) form of Marwari (713) 

16, 70, 76, 78, 84 g ^ oken J in Merwara (Rajpntana) . 


129 


71,76 


36 


16, 71, W 


8, 43, 44, 45 
(Gramm.), 221, 
804 (L.). 


Ill 


256 


III 


III 


884 


109,128 


III 


613 


618, 623 (I‘J 
193, 195ff. (Com. 

parative Vo- 
Vi* \ <z>7Q- 280. 


Another form of the word Mech (129), q.v. 

Another name for Maingtha (260). 

A form of Marwari (713) spoken in Mewar (Baj- 
putaaa) and the adjacent country. 

A Bliil language (677®.) A 11 

MS 

and the neighbourhood. 

A So,aein Chin f ch M tbe^TaretnBMS 

are reported from Kyankpyn. 

... o xi m zr (242) . In the Survey it 

rsrfbg 5 . SS-V «“■ I1 * M “ 

spelling is that which is correct. 

t fivA riiin Hills, mentioned 

A Chin language spoken i |h 53; BS referred 

to inlheToOl Census Report. ’ 

a — »« "• * 

Miao, and others 5 Uy im med ‘ Man ’ languages, 

languages are pro™iona^ljna speakers. 

from the Chinese ^/^uguistic Survey, Miao 
According to th Southern Shan States, 

is spoken by ® 5 o 5 /S!pok, Miaobyu and Miaotsu. 

ftttSCUSU** "“*** 

Another name for Chulikata Mishmi. See Mishmi (126). 
The same as Myen, q.v. 

Another name for Kwelshin ,q.v. 

A form of Mishmi (126). 

A f, ‘J). n£oS? £ 

isSSSSZ'g*'™:. ar&sl.* 
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- 

>uage or Dialect. 

Number in 
Classified 
List. 

According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 

Volume. 

Part. 

Page. 

Remark». 





Ill 

ii 

265, 284 

Another name for Lhdtd (169). 

nang . . . 

- 



III 

i 

430 

A local name for Kanatir! (77). A corruption of 
Mm-chhaniing. 

ng . 

... 

... 

... 

in 

i 

430 

A. local name for Ivanaurl (77). A corruption of Min- 
chhiln. 




... 

III 

ii 

205 

Another name for Null (158), q.v. 

han, Min-cbhanang 

.. 

... 

... 

in 

i 

430 

Other names for Ivanaurl (77). 

l! . . 

... 

... 


VII 

... 

331 

A form of HaWn (490). 

\ 



... 

III 

ii 

333 

A name sometimes given to Chang or Mojung (179). 

) . . - 

124 

35,510 

65,289 

III 

i 

568, 584, 022 

(L-). 

A language of the North Assam Branch of the Tibefco- 
Bnrnmn languages. Spoken in Assam, hut mostly 
outside settled British Territory. The Census figures 
include also speakers of Abor (123). 

an , 

... 

... 

8,117 

... 

... 

... 

Reported in the 1921 Central India Census Report as 
another name for Aw&dhi (558), q.v. 

. 

126 

220 

846 

Ill 

i 

568, 613, 623 

(L.). 

A language of the North Assam Branch of the Tibeto- 
Burman languages. Spoken in Assam, hut almost 
entirely outside settled British Territory. Cf. Khaman. 

r , 

» * * 

.*• 

... 

... 

III 

i 

584 

Another name for Miri (124), 

• * * 

... 


... 


... 

##* 

A. Gipsy language reported in the 1891 Bombay Census- 
Report as spoken In Bijajmr, The same as Sikalgarl 
(B72), q.v. 

: Mai-tai 



... 

III 

iii 

21 

A Dacca name for Meithei (206) . 

. 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

A form of Karenni (40), q.v. 

saga 


... 

j 

Ill 

ii 

333 

Another name for Mu ton in (176). 



... 

i 

III 

i 

618 

Another name for Rebojiya Mishmi. See Mishrni 
(126). 

Dialects o£ 

M. 

402 

45,316 


VIII 

ii 

402 fF. 

Mixed forms of Kashmir* (899) spoken in the North 
of the Jammu State. 

iya 

504 

582,798 


V 

ii 

869 

Mixtures of Qfiyii (502) and Bengali (529) spoken in: 
the North of Orissa and in Midimjmr (Bengal). 

. 

... 

: ... 



... 

... 

An incorrect spelling of Mayiing, q.v. 

hang 

196 

5,000 

t . . 

III 

ii 

193, 431, 462 

A Nagfi-ICuki language of the Niiga Group of the 
Assam- Burmese ii ranch of the Tiboto-Burman lan- 
guages, spoken in Manipur State (Assam), 

. 

... 

... 

. — • 


... 

■ *#* 

A Madras name for Marathi (455), Really, the name 
of a written character. 

. . *j 

... 


K : ;i 

... 

... ■ 

■ A. 

. | 

, In the Pan jab, the equivalent of Baorl (681). In the 
j Orissa Tributary States the Oriya (502) spoken by 
Mdghlas. 



... 

- 

Ill 

iii 

20 

| The Bengali' name for Moithei (206). 





•** 

... 

... 

j Reported in the 1921 Bombay Census Report as a 
; name given to the Hindustani (582) spoken in the' 
1 Nte&tft’t territories. 

1 . 



... 

IX 

1 

9 

j An old Gorman- But in name for Hindustani (582). Cf . 
IndoHtanlca, Hindustenica, and Monrica, 

I, Borduaria, or 
taria. 

177 

1,600 


m 

ii 

193, 829, 834 

An Kastorn Niign language of the Nagii Group of the 
Assam- Bunmtsn Branch of the Tibohi-Burman lan- 
guages,. 'Spoken In Sibsagar (Assam). ■ The ' Survey " 
figures include also speakers of Banparu (175) and 
Mutimifi (176), 

Monti, Muhteii 

... 

... 

... 


. .. » 

•••■'-,■ 

Forms of Pwo Karen (35), q.v. 

. 

... 

... 

... 

in 

ii 

193, 329 

Another name for Chang (179), 

Tayok . 

... 

... 

... 

IV 


107 

The name of a sub-caste speaking Korin (19). 

... 

... 

... 

.... . 

... 

*>»■ 

A name used in Burma for Yunnanese. 

alaing 

3 


189,263 

: ■ 
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Numbeb or Speakebs. 


N 

Language or Dialect. C 

Nl 

umber in 
JlassiSied A< 
List. 1 

L: 
6 

MOng Lwe 


Mongivwe . 

a.. 

Mongsa 

... 

Mon- Khmer 


Mongolisch-Indostanisch 


Mongsen 

168 

Monnepwa or Monnepga 

41a 

Mopga or Mopwa 

*** 

Moran * * 

153 

Moshang 

181 

Mo*s f o, Mosso, Mubso, 
Mnsu, or Mussu. 

274 

Motbai or Motle . 


Motle 

... 

Mourica 

*•* 

Mrang 


Mranma 


Mro • 


Mru 

264 

Mrnng 

••• 

Mudi 

• •«* 

Muliso 

* »*• 

Mnhti, Muliteik . 

. 

Mnlkl 

«, •** 

Mnllaknruman 

9 «M 

Multan! (1) * 

fc ; 

Multan! (2) 

* 


According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 


Whebe dealt with nr the 
Linguistic Subyby. 


Volume. 


177, 293 


Part. 


549,917 


6,200 


II 


72 


22,742 


IX 

III 


III 


III 


III 


17,991 


22,907 


IX 


III 


Remabks. 


1, 39 (L.) 


11 

1 265, 269, 281, 
293 (L.). 


2,130 


383 


A Palaung-Wa dialect spoken by a hill tribe Keng- 
tung Southern Shan State (Burma), f^om the one 
Vocabulary that I have seen, it appears to be a form 
of Wa (5). It is said to be a form of Khamak 

(7a) , q.v. 

Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey to be - a 
form of Palaung (4), spoken .by 7/8 people m fh 
Mong Long Northern Shan State. 

According to tie Burma Lingnisfcic^ Survey, anotlier 
name for Maingtba (260), used m 
term used by Shans, and Mamgifea .s tie Burmese 
corruption of this. 

A Brand of tie Austro-Asiatic Jan^iages. Four 
Groups of this Branch are spoken m Bntish liidia, 
J z . the Mon-Khmer Group proper, the Palaung-V a 
Crrnrrn the Khasi Group, and the Nicobar Group. X® 
Survejt the only Group dealt with the Khasn 
Forthe rditionship ‘of this Branch to the Honda 
langnages, see Vol. IV, p. 11* 

An old German name for Urdu (585). 

A dialect of Ao Nagii (166) , spoken in the Saga Hills 
(Assam). 

A Karen language reported from Toungoo (Burma). 

Keported as a form of Pwo-Karen (35). 

i -P "Ro .i Groan of the Assam. - Burmese 

A Brafd S of°tbe Tibeto-Bnrman languages, formerly 
spoken in Assam. It is said to bare died out. 

An Eastern Naga language of the *£ 

gr g es. B Trspoken beyond the eastern frontier of 
Assam. 

A Lolo-Mos'o language spoken in We^nJhina. 

Shan States. 


Cf . Indo- 


III 

IV 

*** ■ 

... j 

VIII 


379, - 880, 385, 
395 ( L.). 


109 

107 

241, 381, 404 


VIII 

VIII 


233 

S61 


See the preceding. 

An old Latin name for Kindostam (582). 
stanica, Hindustaniea, and Mognlsch. 

Another spelling of Mrnng, q.v. 

The literary name of Burmese (265), q.v. In colloquial 
' nse it has become Bama, q.v. 

Another' spelling of Mru, q.v. 

Classed in ***%*££ ^ 

Burmese^Branch f^^pS 

Under the name of Mr » ? 15,157 people in 

Linguistic Survey a^epokea is donht- 

^ ab ir4e tosu A o a f l921 it is shown as nnclassed. 

A name nsed in the Chittagong Hill Ws for Tipnra 

(151). 

Another name for K5da (19). 

Another spelling of • Mo-s‘o * (274), ««. 
gee Mohteik. 

£. fhe TbaK Lahnda (432) spoken m 

1 5K“ SK *a I, *“ r 

5 Province). 

‘ \at?of ftos slXkinf^corrnpnorm of 

that language. 

Another name for Lahnda (415). 

Another name for Siraiki Hindki (429). 

a-P T,».bnda (41&)* 
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Number in 
Classified 
List. 


16 


377 


244 


112 


176 


866 


Number of Speaker 

Where dealt with in the 
* Linguistic Survey. 

~ — - 

According 
to the v 
Linguists 
Survey. 

? According 
to the 

3 Census of 
1921. 

Volume 

. Part 

Page. 

Be marks. 

... 

... 

III 

ii 

331, 342 (L.) 

A name sometimes used for AngwSnku (173). 

2 , 874,753 

3,973,873 

IV 

. 


2 (compared wit! 
Dravidian), 7, 
11 (relationship 
to Mon-Khmer) 
16 (relationship 
to Australian 
languages), 23 
(general charac- 
ter). 

h A branch of the Austro- Asiatic languages r 

of six languages, viz. Kherwan Off Uno - 
Ivlmria (27), Juahg (28), Savara ' S ?6), 

, (30). They are spoken in tlie hili country t Gad ^ b ® 

1 «« G“ffetic Plain from the B 0( -Z > riT'f^ 

guages were formerly called Kolarian, but tlnfnn™' 
has been abandoned in tlie Survey. * nt naHle 



IV 

... 

135 

A name used in Raigarh for Asurl (22). 

406,524 

624,506 

IV 

... 

21, 28, 79,240 
(L-). 

A dialect of Kherwarl (14) molten in n, ^ at 
(B ihar and Orissa). 1 " Cllota Na SP« 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Another name for Hmdng, q.v. 



X 

... 

455, 509 

Another name for Man jam (877), 



X 

... 

455, 509, 533 

0*0- 

A Ghalchah language of tho Eastern Group of ti,„ 
Jji'anmn languages. It is spoken in Mumian 
is outside British India. • lan > which 



III 

iii 

181, 262 

An Old ICnki language of tlie Knki-Chin r „ 

Assam- Burmese” B ranch of the 

guages, spoken in the Manipur State (Assam)! 



VII 



Another name for Tamil (285). Pronerlv , 

ot a Madras caste, tho members of Xlhre -5“ 7 
speak a corrupt form of that language. to 


**• 

... 

331 

(817™ ° F Hal "' ,! W’ the same 

36,848 

■ ' ■ j 

38,512 

III 

i 

177, 180, 189, 
254 (L.). 

,wt incfnda 

. ... | 

j 

... 

IX 

i 

58 

Another name for Dakhini Hiiulostiini (587). 

I 

'j 


IX 

V 

i 

i 

171 

202 

A lsii used for tho corrupt Hindustani (582) used hv 
RengllT(545). (Bon 8 ,U )> “ (1 f <t Eastern 

- 

I 

III 

iii 

383 

See Mo-s‘o. 


1,600 


100 


III 

III 


36,358 


iv 


333 


193, 321, 333, 
344 (L.). 


XI 


III 


III 

III 


27,109 


292,799 338,634 


nr 


m 


i 

iix 


Another name for Mutonia (176). 


167, 182 

2, 5, 6, 89 


An : Eastern Naga language of the Niiga Group of th. 

Of IS TlVl 81 b6y0n ? tlie 0astern fronfci « 
or Assam. I he Survey figures also include those -fm 

speakers of Banpara (175) and Mohongia (177)’ 


383 


343 (Vocab.),3G5 
388 


it 193, 379 


139.516 iKoo/m 


III 

III 

III 


i 

ii 

iii 


A form of Kurkii (26), spoken in Clihindwara (C. P.). 
A name of Burmese (265), q.v. 

A Gipsy language, spoken in Belgaum (Bombay). 
Another name for Morguese (272a), q.v 


A /Sf? a ShSa Same. 

{“05), and also the Chinese name for Burma. 


Another spelling of Mru (264). 

A dialect of JChambu (87) spoken in Nepal. 
Another name for Mo-s‘o, Musu, or Mussu, q.v. 


2,11 

193 


3 (compared 
with KukL 
Chin). 


^BraofhT^fi^ an Grou P ^ ie Assam-Barmei 
Branch of the libeto-Burman languages. It include 

KhoMoTsT- 3 ’ m '' Z ' EmPS ° (183) ’ Kabni (187) ’ aD 


A of fhe P T-i a 1 8 ''n S ° 3 ° f tlie -Assaiu-Burmese Bram 
languages. It includes fii 
W; JPnT’ mZ A a Jf estern > a Central, an Eastern, 
and a KSgS-Kuki. All the languages « 

ern frontier. " P “ Assaa beyond itf eas 
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Number of Speakers 

Where dealt with m the 
Linguistic Survey. 

Language or Dialect. 

Number in 
Classified 
List. 

According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey, 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 

Volume. 

Part. 

Page. 

Nagarchal * • * 

74 6 

71,5 75 

... 

IX 

ii 

31,191 

Xagarl (1) . 


... 

... 

... 


... 

Xagarl (2) . 

654 

... 

... 

IX 

ii 

326, 378 

Kagdia . . . 



... 

... 

... 


Naghorl 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

} 

Xiigpun . . 

478 

1,823,475 

... 

VII 

... 

217, 248, 396 

(L.). 

Nagpuri * Hindi’ 

631 

105,900 


IX 

i 

88, 547, 558 

Nagpuria 

526 

594,257 


V 

ii 

42, 43, 277, 329 
(L.). 

Nagpuriya * 

811 

51,831 

... 

IX 

iv 

280, 334 

NagrI 

... 



... 

■ ... : 

... 

Nahftll 


... 


IV 

... 

9,167, 185.242 
(L.). 

Nahari (1) . 

492 

482 

: • ... 

VII 

**• 

2, 219, 330, 379 

N ah art (2) or Baglani . 

695 

13,000 


IX 

iii 

6,148 

Xahera Mevvatl 

757 

169,300 

... 

IX 

ii 

44 

NaikMI . • . 

696 

12,100 


IX 

iii 

6, 88, 108 

NaikI (1) # 



*•* 



: 

Xaild (2) . 

312 

195 


IV 

... 

286, 474, 561, 
570. 

NailS .... 




IX 

i 

610,696 

Naipall * * 


: . ... . . 

■ i 

[ IX 

iv 

j' ..... 

1,17 

Xakrai . ,* • 

... 



■ "VC 


... 

Nalagarhl , » 

... 

... 

•** 

... 


•... 

Nail .... 




IX 

iii 

167 

Nali or Mima 

158 

590 

... 

: in 

Y- ■ 

ii 

205,220,246 (L.) 

Naikori 

... 

... * 

... 


— 


Nam fan 

... 

. ... ... 

... 

III 

iii 

272 

Namsan . * 

... 


... 


— 

: *" 

Namsang, Southern 

Namsangia . 

178 

1,870 

"... 

III 

III 

ii 

ii 

331 

193, 329, 335, 
345 (L.) 

Naqqash . 

jh . ... 


... 

XI 

••• 

3 

Nara .... 

... 

... ^ 

... 


M • 

e «« 

Naring • . • 

■ i 

... 

... 

«*« 


• •• 

. 


It EM ABES. 


A form of the Central Eastern Dialect (740: of 
Rajasthani (712), spoken in- Jaipur State (Rajpu- 
tana). 

The name of the well-known script, lienee sometimes 
reported as a form of c Hindi.’ 

A dialect of Gujarati (652) spoken by Xagar Brah- 
mans. 

A Gipsy dialect reported in the 1891 Bombay Census 
Report as spoken in the Ranch Mahals. Not identi- 
fied. 

A form of Maxway? (713) reported in the 1891 Baroda 
Census Report. 

A form of the Central Provinces Dialect (476) of 
Marathi (455), spoken in the Nagpur District (C. R.) 
and neighbourhood. 

A form of die Bandell Dialect (610) of Western Hindi 
(581) spoken by settlers in the Nagpur District 
(C. P.). It is much mixed with Marathi (455). 

A form of the Bhojpur! Dialect (519) of Bihari (506), 
spoken in Palamau (Bihar and Orissa). 

A form of the Garb wall Dialect (804) of Central 
Paha?! (784), spoken in Garhwal (XI. P.). 

Another spelling of Xagarl, q.v„ 

A broken form of Kurku (26) . 

A form of the Central Provinces Dialect (476) of 
Marathi (455), spoken in the Ranker State (C. Jbh)* 

It is closely related to HaRbx (490) . 

A dialect of BMII (677), spoken in Xasik and Snrgana 
(Bombay). 

A form of the North-Eastern Dialect (753) of Raja- 
sthani (712), spoken in Alwar State. 

A dialect of BMII (677), spoken in Rewakantha* 
Paneh Mahals, and Surat (Bombay) . 

A name for Banjarl (771) used in the Central Pro- 
vinces and Bihar. 

A dialect of Kolami (309), spoken by Barwe Gonds 
of Chanda (C. P.). 

Another name for Rachbadl (640). 

Another name for Eastern Bahari (781). 

A form of Taungthu (36), q.v. 

A name given to the Panjabi (832) of Naiagarh. 

A form of Bhxll (677) spoken in the Satpuras by about 
10,000 people. 

A dialect of Angami (154), spoken In the Xaga Hilla . 

(Assam)* 

The same as Tulu (302). A Madras caste-name, 
possibly indicating a separate dialect. 

Another name for Anal (247). 

Another name for Katorr, 

A name sometimes used for Angwanku (173) 

An Eastern Naga language of the Xaga Group cf the 
Assam-Barmese Branch of the Tibeto-Borxnan lan- 
guages, spoken in Lakhimpur (Assam). 

A Gipsy .tribe. Their language w not described in the 
Survey. 

Another spelling of Nora (56), q. r. 

An unclassed language, reported in the Burma Linguis-' 
tic Survey to "be spoken by 4,600 people (including 
speakers of unspecified dialects) in the Chin Hills. 

Renoried in 1921 Bombay Genius Report as a form of 
- * " District. 
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st. 


Number op Speakers. 

According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 




487 


180 


867 11,534 


15 5,979 


16 


5,979 


10,134 


226 


269b 


618 

IS 


3,832 


10,200 


770 


If&r 

476 


474,777 


9,432 

7,677,432 


8,662 


Where dealt with in the 
Linguistic Survey. 


Volume. 


VIII 

VII 


XI 

VII 


III 


III 


III 

III 


III 

III 


III 


IX 

IV 


IX 

III 

VIII 


Part, 


Page. 


2, 80 
218, 313 


Remark*. 


Another name for Gawar-bati (384). 


2, 5, 6, 121 
200 


j A i3ul*‘ s ^ < Sri/c2r;c. , ^“' (<w > °< 


I 613 


The same as the Diilclx sub-dialect (497\ of fbA - 

Dialect (494) of Marathi (455 Th NaSSfS? 

xSaS." - "" 


Another name, used in Coorg, for Malay alnin (293). 
Another name for Ch uHkiitii Mishmi. See Mishmi (126). 


A B f nma° f lfn h j n - b ^ (2 J 2) ’ spoken ’ according to the 
pSku. 1 eW C Snn,ej > ^ 2 > 846 People in 


i BengaI > « a of 

aro but believed to he now non-existent. 


177, 180,214, 255 

(L.>. 


177, 180, 214, 
255 (L.). 


2 


382 

204 


Another spelling of Ngente (226). 


Himalayan language of the 
Tiboto-Hnnalayan Branch of the Tibeto-Bunmn 

in Bnr^r^ Spok , e '““ Eastern and Central Nepal, and 
m Darjiling and Sikkim (Bengal). V 


feS.r t0 Thado (207) and other 


107, 123, 189 


87, 423, 479, 529 


15 (Belationship 
to Munda). 


3 , 60, 296,305 

<L.). 


269 

239, 280, 293 


A ^!Z n r a for , Main frHia (2G0). This is the term 
used by the speakers themselves. 


The Manipuri name for AngSmi (154), 


A ScT„ < l« 1 „ a,Ilgattg ? r6ported in the Hurma Lin- 
Hills S “ spokon b 7 900 People m the Chin 


A form of Tibetan (58) spokon in Central Tibet. 


th™ Burma°Ibf e ^ a ? oct „ op P&lanng (4), reported in 
i m linguistic Survey as spoken bv 5 190 

People in Tawnpeng Northern Shan S ? tate y * 

A Stlm). 8h5i (224) ’ Sp ° k0n in tbe South lushai 


A tfXlv alan ”! (4) , reported in the Burma Linguis- 
Sh?n sSs! SSP ° kenby515 P60ple i n *be Northern 


R br5 rt 6o a o i L^n^ maL , ingBistic Surv0 y as spoken 
neonle in thn m r S ° P Bw0 lk wa and Tapong) 

Si-Chin 11S ‘ In tbe Census elaesed as 




by ® tk0 - Nk lf ar . ***** “ forms a group 

IS MoU ^? lmer Hranch of the Anstr* 

lanjmge" 8 ? 1 “ * gronp of d “lecte, not of 


Another name for Yindu (253), q.v. 

Another spelling of Nohali, q.v. 

i S£ 'P“ l “ <» (C. P.] 

Another name for Xo (166). 


A f41?r fi nfl-^‘v S T^ nte ‘? Tl :Diilect (416) of Lahndi 
spoken in Jbang (Panjab). 


INDEX OF LANGUAGE-NAMES. 


•1S9 


Number or Speakers, 


Language or Dialect. 


I N umber in 
Classified According 
List. to tlie 
I Linguistic 
Survey. 


Nogmuug 

Nokaw 

Nokhrai 


Nokkyo 

Non-Persic Languages . 

Non-Prono m i n a 1 1 z 6 d 
Himalayan Group. 

Nora . 

Norl . 

North Assam Branch 

North Baltic his tan, 

Balochl of. 

North-Eastern Lahnda . 


North-Eastern Pashto 
Northern Chin 

North-Western, Dravidian 
North-Western Group - 

North-Western Lahnda 

North-Western Shina 
Nowgong Naga 
NoyrI 

Ntit 

Numb we 

Num-lan 

Nang or Khunung 

Nunyas • . - 

Nyamkat 

■ Nyar-ki Bdll ■ : 

Nyl-sing . 


According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 


Where dealt with in the 
Likhuistic Surtel. 


Volume. 


205a- 


205a 


56, 

697 


367 

436 

338 


100,256 

300 

36,910 

105,522 

1,752,755 

806,974 

60,345 


433 


398 


205a 


110,162,251 


881,425 


277a 


168 


132 


100,537 


80,482 


83,033 


165,500 184,363 


9,023,972 


Part. 


X 

III 

II 
IX 

III 

X 

VIII 

X 

III 

IV 

VIII 

VIII 

VIII 

III 


64 


Page. 


Remarks. 


m 


1,2 

ISO 


A form of Kachin (203) spoken m Putao. 

I A Naga language, reported in the Burma Linguistic 
1 Survey as spoken by 2,700 people m t ppei UW u. 

A form of Taangthu (86) reported in the J Burma 
Linguistic Survey as spoken in the bourn 
States. 

A form of Kachin (203) spoken in Putao. 

A branch of the Iranian languages. 

A Group of the Tibeto-Himalavar. Branch of the 
Tibeto-Barman languages. 


64, 179, 215 (L.) 
105 

2,11, 568 

394, 485 (L.) 

239, 431 (com- 
pared with 
North-Western 
Dialects) . 

7, 11, 24, 113 

CL.). 

2, 8, 59 


286, 619 

1,6 


| A dialect of KhamtT (52j, spoken in Assam. 

A dialect of BMli (677) spoken in Ali Bajpur State 
(Central India). According to fte Census of 1901, 
the number of speakers was *>4b. 

A branch of the Tibeto-Bnrman languages spoken in 
i the hills north of the Assam Valley. 

| A form of the Eastern Dialect (365) of Balochl (361), 

| spoken in North Baluchistan. 

A Groan of forms of Lahnda (415; spoken in part of 
the North-Western Panjab. The Census flguie s 
too low. 

One of the two main dialects of Pashto (33/). 

Ralte (214), and Paite (21o). 

ssr 

A i2w “ SX wSi"* "pt§S. 

The Census figures axe muen too low. 


239, 431 (com' 
pared with the 
North - Eastern 
Dialect), 541. 

150 

265, 271 


IX 

IX 

III 


n 

lii 


70, 87, 89 
26 

i 1 585 


The same as Hindko, <jvr. 

The Puniali dialect of Shina (391). 

A name sometimes given to Ao (166). 

A Bhil (677) dialect spoken in West Khandesh. See 
1921 Bombay Censns Report, App. B, p. 

A form of Kachin (203) spoken in Putao. 

An nnclassed lan = u ®'=t 0 n O f y’alo people hi Northern 
guistic Survey as spoken b\ Jiu p P 

Arakan. 

kokku. 

A Lolo-Mos ‘0 language reported^ “ 
Linguistic Survey^ Th0 Burma Linguistic 

KrJeUs the alternative name * Hknnung. 

A Gipsv dialect mentioned in the 1891 C. P. Censns 
Report, Not identified. 

Another name for Bhotia of Upper Kanawar (64), 

q.v. ■■ 

Another name for Girasia (689), gf.i*. 

Another name for Dafla (12 o) , 
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j N umber op Speakers. 

1 

Where dealt with in the 
Linguistic Survest. 


gmge or Dialect. 

Number in 
Classified 
List. 

! 

According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921, 

Volume. 

Fart. 

Page. 

Remarks. 

* 

868 

2,814 

... 

XI 

IX 

ii 

2, 5, 31 

18 

A Gipsy language (854), spoken by a vagrant tribe 
in Western and North- Western India. 

.... 


... 


... 

... 

... 

Another name for Odki (868), q.v. 

. 


... 

... 

V 

ii 

367 

Another name for Oriya (502), q.v. 

. 


... 

... 

III 

i 

584 

A form of Miri (124) spoken in East Assam. 

* 

571 

100 

... 

VI 

... 

19, 174, 181 

A form of the Baghell Dialect (559) of Eastern Hindi' 
(557), spoken in Chhindwara (C. P.), 

. 

... 

... 

70 

... 

... 

... 

A name mentioned in the 1921 Baroda Census Report 
as a form of Gujarati (652) spoken in Okhamandal. 

ki . 

... 

48,814 

26,245 

Ill 

iii 

2, 9, 181 

A sub-group of the Knki-Chin Group of the Assam- 
Burmese Branch of the Tibeto- Barman languages. 
It includes sixteen languages (229-249). 

:bl u 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

A name given to the Awadlu (55S) used in old writings, 
such as the poems of Tul a sl Das. 

. 


... 

... 



... 

Another name for Katun*, q.v. 

* 


... 


IV 


406 

Another name for Kurukh (305) , q.v. 

. . . 

502 

9,042,525 

10,143,165 

V 

V 

i 

ii 

2, 135 (traces of, 
in N. Bengali). 
367 

A language of the Eastern Group of the Outer Sub- 
Branch of the Indo- Aryan languages, spoken in Orissa 
and the neighbouring Districts of Madras and the 
C. P. For a further note on Oriya literature, and 

'itaadard . 

503 

8,352,228 


V 

ii 

382, 441 ;(L.) 

also for a corrected list of words, see Addenda Majora, 
pp. 22411, 

)r Bargista 

360 

. 


X 


3, 4, 123, 127 
(Grammar), 247 
(L.), 253 (Vo- 
cal).). 

An Eranian language spoken in Afghanistan. See 
also Addenda Majora, pp, 88511. 


... 


... 


**• 

Reported in the 1891 Bombay Census Report as a form 
of Mfirwarl (713). 

. ; 



- 

V 

i 

393 

Another name for Assamese (552), q.v. 

* . 

... 

... 

... 

IX 

ii 

18 

A form of Marwari (713) spoken in Chanda (C. P.). 

*aji 





... 

... 

See Sirajl, Outer (831), 

b-Brancli 


117,778,342 

123,328,825 

. VIII 

i 

1 

! 

2 

One of the Sub-Branches of the Indo- Aryan Branch of 
the Aryan Sub- Family of the Indo-European Family 
of languages. The languages of this Sub- Branch are 
spoken in North-Western and Eastern India, and in 
the country in which Marathi (455) is spoken. 

. 



... 

IX 

i 

390 

A name given to the Kanau jl (604) of the North-East 
of Etowah District (II. P.). 

or D5abl . 

... 

*** 

... . | 

... 

... 

••• 

Another name for Vernacular Hindustani (582) ; also 
used for the Panjabi (632,646) spoken west of 
Lahore. 

2, RathI, Jand, 

640 

38,990 


IX 

i 

610, 696 

A form of the Standard Dialect (633) of Panjabi (632) 
spoken in the Eastern Pan jab. 


788 

95,750 


IX 

iv 

110, 206 

A form of tbe KumaunI Dialect (785) of Central 
Paharl (784) spoken in Almora (U. P.). 




■ j 

IX 

i 

! 

313 

A form of North-Western Braj Bhfikha (597) spoken 
in Bulandshahr (U. P.). 

'argania or 


* 

... 

V 

! 

ii 

I . 

140, 146, 166, 
327 (L.). 

A form of Eastern Magalu (518). 

* 

849 

4,540 

1 

IX 

iv 

881, 903 (Gram- 
mar), 915 (L.). 

One of the Bhadrawah Group (846) of dialects of West- 
ern Paharl (814), spoken in Padar (Kashmir), on the 
Upper Chenab. 


37 


13,743 

... 

••• 


A dialect of Karen (31), reported in the Burma Linguis- 
tic Survey as spoken by 13,389 people in the South- 
ern Shan States, Karenni, and the neighbourhood. 

• * • 



; ... 

.... 



Another name for Padauug (37), q.v . 

i, or Pali! . 

117 

... 

... 

Ill 

i 

177, ISO, 227, 
255 (L.). 

; A dialect of Newarl (115) spoken in the central hills 
of Nepal. 

■ 

... 

... 

... 

- 
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Language oi Dialect. 


Number in 
Classified 
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Where dealt with nr the | 
Lirg-uistic Survey. 


Pabari (1) * 

Pabari (2) . 
Pabari (3) . 

rPabaria 
Pabaria-tbar 

Pabari Bhabar 
Pabari Group 


According 
to tbe 
Linguistic 
Survey. 


According 
to tbe 
Census of 
1921. 


Pabari Potbwari . 

Pain . 

Pahira 

Pa-khra * • 

Pablavi 

Palin 
Pabti . 

Paid! . 

Paik . • ' 

' Paite • * 

Pai-yi 

Pajhanari * 

Pakbto 

JPakhya • 

. Paid * * 

Paku. * , • 

"Palaung • * 

JPalaung-Wa Group 



Remarks. 


A form of Jullundur Doabi (635) Panjabi (632) spoken 
in Hosbiarpur. 

A name given in Patiala to Bagdad (S20). 

A name given in Patiala to KiSthali (S21) . 

A name sometimes given to Santali do). 

A form of the Western Dialect (531) of Bengali (529), 
spoken in Manbbum (Bibar and Orissa). 

A form of Natl (867)* 

A Group of languages of the Inner Sub-Branch of the 
Indo-Arvan languages, spoken in the lower Hirna- 
layas frim Bhadrawali to Xepal lt includes Eastern 
Pahtiri, Khas-kura, or biaipab (iSl), Cental 
Pahari (784), and Western Pahayi (S14). The 
Survey figures are more correct than those of th 
Censns. 

A dialect of Lahnda (415) spoken in the Mnrree HiUs 
(N.-W. Frontier Province and Panjab), dbe 
and tbe Census figures both include those for Pbun.i 
(439). 

See Padlii. 

Another name for Pabaria-tbar (535), q.v* 

Beported in the Burma Linguistic Snrvev ( w ^re « 
welt e Pa-bkra ’) to be a form of Ma \5) spoken oy 
R110 people in tbe Northern Shan State of Manglun 
East. 

An ancient Eranian language spoken in Persia in the 
time of tbe Sassanides. 

See PadM. 

I.q . Pa-thl, q.v . 

i The same as Oriya (502). The name of a caste of hill 
Pariahs in North-East Madras. 

Reported in the 1901 Bombay Census Report as a 
form of Eanarese (296; spoken m Kanara. 

A Northern Chin language of the KuH-Chin Gr^p of 
the Assam-Burmese Branch of the Tibeto-Bnrman 
languages, spoken in tbe Lnsbai Hills (Assam), 
name is sometimes spelt £ Paithe. 

Another spelling of Pei-yi, q.v. 

A Gipsy language reported in the 1S91 ^Bombay C««* 
Report as spoken m Rhandesh. A c ^ P 
"Vanjbari, i.e. Banjan (7/1). bee rep 

App. B> P- v - 

country to the west thereof. 

from Iba^ (781) and (perhaps) from Biban 
(506). 

mixed with Telugu. 

AdialectofSgaw Karen (34 spoken in Karenni 

and Toungoo. Also called Buga. 

c n lfl p fl1nm1 ,.Wa Group of tbe Mon- 
A language of the Balam ^ Survey 

Khmer languag — p p q 594 people, mainly 

q.v. 

A Group of the Mon-Khmer languages spoken in East- 
ern Burma. 
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| Where dealt with in the 

H Linguistic Survey. 


:age or Dialect. 

| Number in 
Classified 

1 List. 

According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 

Volume 

Part. 

Page. 

ItE MARKS. 

• * 

j 



III 

iii 

t 

329 

A Southern Chin language of the Kuki-Chin Group of 
the Assam-Bnrmese Branch of the Tibeto-Bunnan lan- 
guages. It is mentioned, hut not described in the- 
Survey. It. is referred to on p. 54 of the Burma 

Lingnistic Survey Preparatory Stage Deport as not 

reported since 1901. | 

. 

783 



IX 

iv 

19,75 

A dialect of Klms-kura, Eastern Pahari, or Naipall 
(7S1) spoken in Western Nepal. The number of 
speakers is unknown. 




... 

... 

... 


Bee Pombada. 

. 

698 

560 

... 

IX 

iii 

6, 138 

A dialect of Bhlli (677), spoken in Buldana (Berar). 

L’gania . 







Another spelling of P Sell Pargania, q.v. 

. 

j 


... 

... 

* * 

... 

An incorrect spelling of Pihgal, q.v. 

. 



... 



... 

Another name for Pangwall (845), q.v. Also used! 
as a name for the Bhotia of Lalml (62). 

. 






... 

A form of Palanng (4-), reported in the Burma Lin- 
guistic Survey to he spoken by 2,665 people in Hsi- 
paw Northern Shan State. 

• 

205a 




... 


A form of Kachin (203) spoken in Putao. 


845 

3,701 

... 

IX 

iv 

769, 846 (Gram- 
mar), 863 (L.). 

One of the Chamba Group (841) of dialects of West- 
ern Pahari (814) spoken in Pangi of Chamba State 
(Pan jab). -M 



... 

... 

... 

... 


The same as Malay alam (293). Properly the name of 
a Madras caste which speaks a corrupt Malayalam. 1 

V • 


... 


Ill 

ii 

193, 334 

Another naino for Mohongia (177), q.v. |j 

* 

... 

... 

... 

III 

ii 

95 

Another name for Koch (142) , q.v. Ij 

• ■ ■■'! 


... 

... 

VIII 

i 

361 

Another name for Sirfiikl Hindld (429) . 

; 

* * ' . 

4*19 

48,03s 


VIII 

i 

239, 280 

A name given to one of the forms of Standard Lalmda 
(416) spoken in Lyallpur (Pan jab). 1 

I 

ndard . | 

632 

12,762,639 : 

16,233,596 

IX 

i 

xiii, 607 

A language of the Central Group of the Inner Sub- 
Branch of the Indo-Aryan languages, spoken in the 

Central Pan jab. The Census figures are excessive 
and include many speakers of Lalmda (415). 

i 

633 : 

11,180,611 : 

14,795,309 

rx 

i 

609, 628 (Gram- 
mar), 646, 806 

CL.). 

nda . . j 

646 

2,432,024 


IX 

i 

610, 743 

A form of Standard Panjabi (633) spoken in the- 
west of the Central Panjab, where the language 
is gradually merging into Lalmda (415) . 

stern . j 



... 

VIII 

i 

233 

Another name for Lalmda (415), q.v . 





VIII 

i 

361, 363 

Another name for Siraild Hindld (429). 

; ; * * 

- 



X 

... 

385 

A form of Makrani (364) Baloclix (361) . 

" . * .. * 


' — 


... 


'■ - 

Deported in the 1891 C. P. Census Depoi’t as a form 
of e Hindi/ Not identified. 

’A 

228 

500 


Ill 

iii 

3, 107, 144., 152, 
161 (L.). 

A Central Chin language of the Kuki-Chin Group of 
the Assam -Burmese Branch of the Tibeto-Burman 
languages. Spoken in the Chittagong Hill Tracts- 
(Bengal) . 

* * ' 





... 


Another name for Oyiya (502). Properly a Madras 
caste-name. 

1 

i 


... 

... 

... 

..... 

According to the Burma Linguistic Survey, a sub- J 

dialect of Taxing thu (36) , spoken in the Southern Shan 

States y 

j 

... 

■” 1 



... 

... 

Another spelling of Paw a ri (701), q.v. 


458 

160,000 1 


VII 


61, 62, 93 

A. form of the Konkan Standard dialect (457) of 

Marathi (455), spoken by Kiiyasth Prabbus of 1 

Bombay, Thana, and Kolaba (Bombay). Also spokeir 

by nearly the whole Marathi-speaking population of G 

Bombay and Thana, as far north as Daman. It is 

also called Kayasthi and Damani (VII, 62). • 

» • 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

An Eranian language akin to Ormuri (360), spoken in 

Affl’lianiRtari- 8 ’aa A/I/Ii.vwlr. M — IJUCJ * 
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| Number or Speakers.! 


i 


Language or 


j Nnmbor in 
j Classified 
1 List. 


parava 

parbatiya 

Pardesi 

Pardlu 

Pariah 

Parjt 

Parka rl 
Parsi . 


According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 


According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 


Where dealt with is the 
Linguistic Survey. 


Page. 



R EM ARKS - 


IX 


IV 


BIS 17,3.87 


IV 


Pars! Gondi * 

PiirsI Gujarati 
Parvarl 

Pashai, Laglimani, 
Dchganu 


Pashto 


or 


660 


385 


337 


VIII 


Pashu . 

Pas! (1) 

Past (2) 

Paste ./ , * 

PatanI 

Patfiut 

Pat/'nuli 
Pat* vi 

Pat“wegarl 


Patha 

Pathant 


3,905,725 1,496,267 


XI 


674 

769 


474, 477, 554 


80 


' The same as Tula (302), properly a caste-name ot 

South Canara. 

Another name for Klias-kura, Eastern Pal.HrL or 

Naipali (7S1). 

A name for Awadlii (558) used in Chanda (0. P.) ana 

Central India. 

Another spelling for Partin (699), q.t. 

A name sometimes used for Tamil (2S5,*. 

A dialect of Gondi (313) spoken in Bastar (C. PA and 
North Madras, principally by Parjas. 

j Another name for the Gujarati of lhar and Parkur, q.o. 

c Persian.’ Hence commonly used for any secret argot. 
Cf. Farsi and Paste. 

Or used for the secret language of Kuchbandin- 
Kanjari (861). 

Or used for Santali _ (15) by non- speakers of the 
language. Cf. Pharsi. 

A name used in Manila (C. P.) for Gondi (313). Cf. 
the preceding. 

The dialect of Gujarati (652) used by Parsis. 

| Another name for the Makar caste, whose language is 

Makiiri (485), q.v. 


2, 69, 89, 113 
(L.). 


! 3, 4, 5, 9, 113 

04 


119 


121 


IX 


IX 


IX 


VI 


447 ; 

53, 288, 294 

448 

149 


A language of the Kalasha-Pashai bub-Group ot the 
Kafir” Group of the Dardie or Pisacha languages, 
sooken in Laghman. The Census figures are acciden- 
tal. The name is more correctly spelt Pashai ; see 

Addenda Majors, pp. 259®. 

S A language of the Afghanisfcan-Baluchistan Sub-Group 
’ of the Eastern Group of the Branma languages. It 
i, spoken in the North-West Frontier Province, and 
in Afghanistan. The Survey figures include those tor 

nersons speaking the language outside the limits ot 

Mfeh India, in countries not subject to the opera- 
tions of th© Census. 

! A form of Malay (2) spoken in Mergni (Burma). 

Another name for Knchhandhi (Ml). The word is 
simply anotlier form ot Parsi, q.v. 

A Ginsv dialect reported to he spoken by the Gipsies of 
i SpurlU. P.{. Not identified. 

r <P» 5 Mo’ in the sense of an unknown or -secret 
' L tJn^e ’Cf. the similar use of * Pars!,’ q.v. Hence 
^ t^a name for Na(i ( 867 ) , the secret language ot 
the Nats In the Bombay Presidency, where there 
no Nats, it simply means « Pashto/ 

A wrong spelling for Pattani (665), q.v. 

„ i i •„ .I.., mm Madras Census Report as iden- 
K acafwith Hindustani (584 or 5S7)_ The word looks as 
H were a corruption of ‘ Patham,’ t.e. Pashto (33/). 

i A dialect of GnjaratT (652) , spoken hy silk-weavers in, 
Sonthern India. Cf. the U o next. 

' A form of the Malvi (780) dialect of Rajarthani ^13), 
apoken hy silk-weavers in Chanda (C. P,). of. the 
preceding and the next. 

t> ^,vas tlie languaae of silk-weavers of Selganny,. 

pnrt ft is simply corrupt Marathi (455). Cf. the two 
preceding. 

A form of G&hdrii (564) , q.v- 

The language of Pathans, i.e. Paslito (337). 

. TOe 0 f S' r aw Karen (34), q.v. Also spelt Paliti. 
Thkname is used l>y the people themselves. 
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[Number ob Speakers. 


Number in 
age or Dialect. Classified 
List. 


White Miao* 

i-yi • 


shto of 


ike 


665 


701 

612 


869 


331 


According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 


25,000 

353,500 


1,250 

7,579 

7,579 


339 


200 

54 

787 


272a 


474 


500 

625 

20,908 


According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 


1,619 


6,268 

6,268 


Where dealt with in the 
Linguistic Survey. 


Volume. 


1,000 


■243 


III 

IX 

IV 

IX 

IX 


XI 

X 

X 

X 

X 

VIII 

III 

II 
II 
IX 

IV 

IX 

III 


Part. 


VII 


Remarks. 


453 

412 

209 

6, 72 
87, 473 


2, 5, 12 


Reported in the 1891 Hyderabad Census Report as a 
form of Gujarati (652). 

A form of Bhlli (677) reported in 1921 Census as spoken 
in Jhabua. 

Another name for Manchati (72) . 

Another spelling of Pat a nuli (674), q.v. 

A dialect of Gujarati (652), spoken in South-West 
Marwar, Palanpur, and the neighbourhood. 

Another name for J uang (28) . 

Another spelling of Pat a vl (769), q.v. 

A dialect of Bhili (677) spoken in Kliandesh (Bombay). 

A form of the Bundell (610) dialect of Western Hindi 
(581) spoken by Pawar Rajputs in Gwalior State and 
the Bundelkhand Agency. Cf. Pftwarx. 

According to the Burma Linguistic Survey, a form of 
Mon (3) spoken in Amherst District. 

A Miao (43) dialect spoken in the Southern Shan States 
(Burma). Cf. He Miao. 

The Chinese name for the Shan tribes. ‘ Yi’ is the 
character which was forbidden to be used in the 
British Treaty of 1858. It is usually translated 
e Barbarian ’ {lit. ‘squatter’) and is commonly 
applied to the aboriginal tribes of South-West China. 

A Gipsy language (854) spoken in Dharwar and 
Belgaum (Bombay) . 

A dialect of Kin (308) spoken by the Pengu Porojas. 
See 1891 Madras Census Report, p. 399. 


24, 113 (L.) 


241, 541, 554, 
576 (L.). 


463, 472, 481 
(L.). 

213 

213 

110, 202, 218 

30 

188 


382 


An Eranian language spoken in Persia, 
speakers recorded are visitors to India. 


The 


2, 65, 130, 147 


The Group of dialects forming the modern Persian 
languages. 

One of the two branch os of the .Eranian languages. 
The other is called the Non- Persic Branch. 

A form of the North-Eastern Dialect (338) of Pashto 
(337), spoken in and about Peshawar (North-West 
Frontier Province) , 

A name for the North-Western Lahnda (433) spoken in 
Peshawar City. The word sometimes appears as 
“ Peshori /’ 

Incorrect for Pashto (337) , q v. 

A dialect of Tangkhul (198) , spoken in Manipur State 
(Assam) . The Survey figures are doubtful. 

Another name for Phakial (54) . 

A dialect of Khamti (52) , spoken in Assam. 

A form of the Kumauni Dialect (785) of Central Paharl 
(784), spoken in Alrnora and Naini Tal (C. P.). 

A name sometimes given to Santall (15). Cf. Pars!. 

Another name for Par'dlu (699) , q.v. 

See Pyin. 

See He Miao. Also another name for Phdn (27 2a), q* v . 

A language of the Burma Group of the Assam-Bumese 
Branch of the Tibeto-Burman languages. In Burma 
the name is spelt e Hpon. 3 The language is spoken 
in Burma, which was not subject to the operations of 
this Survey. According to the Burma Linguistic 
Survey, it is spoken by 650 people in Bhamo and 
Myitkyina. 

A form of the Ivonkan Standard dialect (457) of 
Marathi (455), spoken bv a waruWmo- rrll > — 
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Number or Speakers. 


Languag 0 or Dialect. 


N timber in 
Classified 
List. 


Piiigal 

Pi£aclia * 

Pishori 

Pittx 

plains Kacluiri 
Pnar 

Poeron 

PSguli 


>omhada or Piunbada 

?onna 

Ponnyo 

Porojii 
Porwad 
Pothwari 
Powadltl * 

Powfin 

Ptiwan 

Prakrit! 


According 
to tho 
Linguistic 
Survey, 


m 


According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 


Where dealt with in the 
Linguistic Suryey. 


Volume, 


8,1 58 


IX 

VIII 


III 

II 

III 

VIII 

III 


Part. 


689 

025 

569 


III 


684362 
1,397,146 
3,000 

43,000 


423,802 


restm * * 

ronominalized Hima- 

layan Group 


ilaiyar 
*un . 

unclild 

unekarl 


ir ba Srihatfciya 


Will 

IX 

IX 

VI 


93,978 


107,841 


VIII 

III 


441 


398 


Page. 


Be marks. 


in 


19 


1, 3, etc. 


5 

4, 14 
416 

238, 234, 402, 
488 (L.D 

55, 81, 109, 115, 
126. 


20 


The name given in Manvari to Bra] Bhakha \?$*>) 
when nsed by Marwaris as a literary dialect. 

See Bardic or Pisacha Branch. 

Incorrect for Peshawar!, g.c. 

Another name for Bhotia of fepiti (63), 7* 1 * 

Another name for Bara (127), 2- r - 

Another name for the Synteng Dialect (11) of khasi 

(S),q.v. 

A form of Kabul (187), 2* y * 

A dialect of Kashmiri (399), spoken in Jammu State 
(Pan jab). 


Another (Lusliei) name for Chin. 


242, 432, 477, 
523 (L.). ’ 

610, 679, 806 

(L.). 

550 


19, 174, 177 


59 

273 


220,069 


VIII 

VII 

VIII 


VI 


~ 1 „ ,wi Prouerlv a caste-name of 
The same as Tulu (304) . r i opui 

South Canara. 

Meithei (206) in their homes. 

According to the ^Bmma Ling^i^m 11^2,700 people. 

language spoken m Upp 1 _ Meithei (206). 

? really the same as Poiina, i.e. - 

Another spelling, used in Madras, for Paija. -ee 
Parji (818). 

Reported in the _1S91 Bombay Census Eeport as a 
form of Gujarati (bo-) . 

A dialect of Lahndi (415), spoken in the North-West 
Pan jab. 

Mira 

Chhindwara (C. P-L 

A (557L?PC €f " 

Pawari. 

Another name for Marathi (455). 

See Presun. 

See Brek (41a). 

, .. , mme for IVasI-veri (SSI),?.*. A better 

^effing isTmu. See Addenda Majors, pp- A»ft. 

. . „ t o *3 languages belonging to the 

• w— - ■» 

Eastern. 

f « forest tribe in Coimbatore. Used as a 

The name of a tores* ^ 

name for Tamil (2So). 


u 


ii 


242, 432; 505, 
523 (L-). 

33 

150 

224 

10,78,100 
43,-248 


The 1921 Census spelling of ■ Bhun U l- % - 

A dialect of Lahnda (415), spoken in Pnnch State 

(Kashmir and Jammu). 

B. °< a. 

(391)- 

Another name for Sylhettia (548), **• 

A name sometimes used for Awadh i (558) . ^ 

Another name for Western East* 

-rd Vgg “reuST^lestof the Ian- 
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N TTMSBB 

03? Speake 

Where dealt with in the 
ES ' Linguistic Survey. 

— 

age or Eialec 

Number 
t. Classifie 
List. 

in 

d Aecordi 
to the 
Lin ^iiis' 
Survey 

ng j Aceordir 
| to the 
Ac | Census 

1 1921. 

! 

g 

£ Volurn 

>i 

I 

1 

e. Pai 

t. Page. 
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24 

6 , 5 

! 

0 j 1,13 

j 

2 II 

I I ii 

i 3,181,263, 29 

ff*.). 

f An Old Knki language of the Kuki-Cliin Group of the 
Assam-Bnnnese Branch of the Tibefco-Burman A 
gnages. It is spoken in Manipur State (Assam) . 

on . 

8 

1 

1 

j 

! 

5 

! 352,46 

j 

i 

3 



A dialect of Karen (31), spoken in Burma, which w« 
not subject to the operations of this Survey It 
spoken in many districts detailed in the Burma Lin 
gnistic Survey. Also called Taking- Ravin The 
speakers call themselves ‘ Mufcheit * or ‘ Shu.’ ’ 

*11111 

• i ma 

1 

I 

j 


j 92* 

III 

iii 

384 

A States' M0S '° IangUage spokeu in the Southern Shan 

• 



f 

... 



See Qasranl. 

• 

870 

2,700 

1 ■ 

XI 


2,5, 6, 156 

A Gipsy language (854) spoken by the Qasiiis of Ear- 
nal. Also called Qasaiyo-ki Farsi. Cf, Farsi. 

rdu 

I 

1 - 

... 

IX 

i 

122 

A form of Urdu (585) spoken in Lucknow City. 

* 

j 

l 


VIII 

ii 

183 

Another name for Khowar (390) . 

Qaizarani 

14S 

31,370 

22,545 

III 

. 

ii 

2, 4, 102 

Another spelling of KasranI (368), q.v. Qaizarani is 
said to mean ( Imperial.* 

An incorrect spelling of Kwoireng (197), q.v. 

Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a form of 
Palaung (4) spoken m the Ruby Mines District. 

^i^ Gr0Up ° f i tlie A ^-Burmese 
Bianch of the Tibeto-Bnrman languages, spoken in 
the west of the Assam Valley. 1 


627 

3,114 

- 

IX 

i 

550, 554, 556 

Mindi wif* T?? nd f ? ia] T b (C10 > of 






... 

... 

(613) uscl1 !u tl10 1891 Hytoa - 

liir . 

88 

41,490 

56,342 

III 

i 

178, 276, 373 

A Grnlr 8 f C t < i 1 ’ t 8 ?:* 11 p ronominalized Himalayan 
Cwoup of the libeto-Bnrman languages, spoken in 
Eepal between the Dud Kosi and Tambor Rivers. 
Ihe bun oy figures include those for Kliambu (87). 

:ara 

... 



... 

... 

... 

Another name for Dilgar-Wiira (601), q.v. 



" | 


... 1 

... 

... 

Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as an un- 
Arokan kngnage Sp ° ken by m l’ G0 P le » Northern 

* * 


... 

... 




Said to be a form of Gondi (313). 

Central 

712 jl 

740 

6.298,260 1 

2,907,200 j 

.2,680,562 

IX 

IX 

IX 

i 

ii 

ii 

xiii 

Iff. 

2, 31 

Tbe a r? 0 t s Kykani (494). Properly the name of a 
caste m South Canara (Madras). 

A language of the Central Group of the Inner Indo- 
re 11 languages spoken in Rajputana. The Census 
figures are incomplete. 

orth-Eastem 

753 ; 

1,570,099 i 


IX 

ii 

2,48 


standard , 

747 

542 ; 

54S ; 

173,449 

3,509,171 

3,461,736 

... . 

IX 

v 

V 

ii 

i ! 

i ! 

31, 195 

19, 163 

164 

A form of _ the Central Eastern Dialect (740) of 
Rajasthani (712) spoken in Jaipur State. 

1 dmlecfc of Bengali, spoken in North-Eastern Bengal 
ana m Goalpara (Assam), 


... 


''**:*' 

: ... ' ' 

... 

3 

ieported in the 1891 Central Provinces Census Report 
as a form of Rajasthani (712) spoken in Betul. 

* 



^ . *** ■ ' 

IV 

i 

146 1 

brother name for Malto (307), 


Hi 

... 

... 

■*T: 


... A 

Another name for Rajasthani (712). 




... 

IX 

ii i 

>2 A 

md'ai/wa™ 0 f ° r Ri “ gri (762) ' Also spelt RajwadI 



i 

... 

III 

iii 3 

>79 1 

'a u<? Yakaing am8 ^ Al ' akane9e ( 2G6 )- Of. Rakhine 
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Language or Dialect. 


Number oe Speakers, 


Number in 
Classified 
List. 


Rulto . * 

Rambanl 

Ramgarhiya 

Ramoshi 

Rampuri 

Eamre 

Eanati • 

Ranawat 
Randhadi 
Rahgari (1) 

Rangari (2) 
Rangaroi 

Rangdania , 
Rangkas 


214 

405 

793 


According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 


18,133 

2,174 

3,957 


702 


According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 


Volume. 


5,539 


500 


Rangkhol . 

Rangloi, Gondla, or Tinan 

Rangpuri . 

Rangri or Raj war! 

Rani Bhil * 

Rao-kwang . 

Rao-kyin 
Rao-mai 
Rao-ping 
Ratan 


711 

149 

78 

75 


3,630 

30,370 

614 

2,987 


762 


703 


3,872,228 


87,540 


Where dealt with m the 
Linguistic Survey. 


Ill 


VIII 


IX 


Part. 


IX 


IX 

IV 

VII 

IX 

III 

III 

III 

III 

V 

IX 

IX 


Page. 


Remarks. 


2, 59, 75, 127-8 


ii 233, 234, 458, 


489 (L.). 
118 


Addenda minora 
to page 613 


A Northern Chin language of the Kuki-Chin Group of 
the Assam- Burmese Branch of the Tibeto- Burro an 
languages, spoken in the LusLai Hills and Caehar 
(Assam). 

A dialect of Kashmiri (399?, spoken in the Jammu 
State (Pan jab). 

A form of the KnmaunI Dialect (785) of Central 
Pahari (784), spoken in Nairn Tal (IT. P.J* 

A cast* language reported from Poona. The people 
originally spoke Telugu (319) but have now generally 
adopted ‘Marathi (455). See 1921 Bombay Census 
Report, App. JB, p. v. 

The form of Simla Sira jl (824) or Kochi (828) spoken 
in Bashahr State .Pan jab) of which the capital is 
Rampur. 

Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a 
dialect of Arakanese (266) spoken by 59,024 people 
in Akyab. The same as Yambye (272), q.v. 


6, 142 


637 


293 


208, 229 


102 


177, 428, 479, 
534 (L.). 


181 


467 


163 


52, 248, 

305 (L.). 


270, 


6, 108, 110 


A Gipsv language reported in the 1891 Bombay 
Census Report as spoken in Khandesh. ^ The word 
means 1 Jungly/ and here probably indicates Bhili 
(677). bee 1921 Report, App. B. p. vi. 

\ A dialect of Bhili (677) spoken in Nimar (C. P.). 

* An other name for Ladhadi (829) . 

The name given to the KoshtI Sub-Dialect (482) of 
Marathi (455) when spoken by Rangaris, or dyers, 
of Ellichpur (Berar). It is merely the ordinary Mara- 
thi of the District. 

A dialect of Khandesl (707) spoken in Berar. 

Reported in the Bnrma Linguistic Survey as a form of 
the Pale dialect of Palaung (4) spoken by 100 people 
in Hsumhsai Northern Shan btate. 

A dialect of Rabbi (148) spoken in Goalpara, Kamrup, 
and the Garo Hills (Assam). 

A Western Pronominalized Himalayan language of the 
Tibeto-Himalayan _ Branch of ^ the Tibeto-Burman 
languages, spoken in Almora (L. P.). 

This is the spelling employed ^ in the Survey for 
Hrangkhol (229) , which latter is the correct spelling. 

A Western Pronominalized Himalayan language of 
the Tibeto-Himalayan Branch of the Tibeto-Burman 
languages, spoken in Lahul. The Survey figures also 
include those for speakers of Bunan ^4). 

Another name for Rajbangsi (o42) r q.v. 

A form of the Malvi Dialect (760) of Rajasthani (712) 
spoken by Rajputs of Malwa (Central The 

Survey figures also include the speakers of ordinary 
Malvi. 

; A dialect of Bhili (677), spoken in Nawsari of Baroda 
State. 

Reported in the Bnrma Linguistic Sn^ey as a form of 

Palaung (4) spoken in the Ruby Mines Distract. 

Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a form of 
Palaung (4) spoken in the Ruby Mines District. 

Deported in tlie Burma Linguistic Survey as a form of 
Palaung (4) spoken in the Ruby Mines District. 

Eenorted in the Burma Linguistic Survey aa a form of 
Palaung (4) spoken in the Ruby Mines District. 

A synonym for Banjari (771) used in the 0. P. 

Eenorted in the 1891 Bombay Census form 
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lage or Dialect. 


Bhilali 


or Bathwall 


wati 


ihaisi . 


)r Bed Yin 


xnisch . 


tizll . 



Number oe Speakers. 

WHEBE DEAZI WITH IN’ THE 

Lin&uistic Survey. 

Number in 
Classified 
List. 

According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 

Volume. 

Part. 

Page. 

645 

38,000 


IX 

i 

610, 734, 741 

704 

8,000 


IX 

iii 

6, 60 



... 

IX 

iii 

51 




IX 

ii 

90, 98 




IX 

i 

610, 696 

643 

22,000 


IX 

i 

734, 735 

806 

63,057 

- 

IX 

iv 

280, 311 (Gram- 
mar), 355 (L.). 

756 

222,200 


IX 

ii 

44 


... 


IX 

i 

87, 465 

789, 790, 
791. 

; 

' ' i 

56,679 

... 

i 

IX 

... 

iv 

218 

... 

... 

... 

IX 

i 

11 



... 

IX 

i 

44, 45, 147 




IX 

r ■ i 

i 

45 




III 

! ■. 

iii 

1S1 

193 

725 


III 

ii 

j ■ ■; 

380 

162 

1 

5,500 

5,103 

III 

il 

j 

193, 203, 235, 
247 (L.). 


Be M ABES. 


A form of the Standard dialect (633) of Panjabi (632)' 
spoken in Ferozepore (Panjab). In the 1901 Bombay 
Census Deport, the same name is given to a Gipsy 
language of Kolaba. 

A dialect of Bhill (677) spoken in Bewa Ivantha • 
State (Bombay). 

Another name for the Bhill (677) of Barwani State* 
(Central India) . 

Another name for Abu Lok-kx Boll (728) , a form of 
Sirohi (726). 

Another name for Pachhadl. Jand, or Naili (640). 

A form of the Standard dialect (633) of Panjabi (632) 
spoken in Bikaner State (Bajputaua). 

A form of the Garhwali dialect (804) of Central Paharl 
(784), spoken in Garhwal and Almora (XL P.). 

A form of the North-Eastern dialect (753) of 
Bajasthani (712), spoken in Alwar State (Bajputana). 
It is also called Bath. 

Another name for Lodhanti (613). 

Another name for Batin (4) . 

Said to be a form of IvumaunI (785) . It is probably the * 
same as Batin (4) (806), which is here classed as a 
form of Garhwali (804). 

A form of the Rumania dialect (785) of Central 
Paharl (7S4), spoken in the Naim Tal District (U. P.). 
It includes several sub-dialects. Bau-Chaubhalsi. 
proper is spoken in the east of the District by 6,875 
people. There are also included under this head the 
corrupt form of standard Kumauni (791) locally 
spoken by 18,047 people, Chhakatiya, (792) by 
25,800, Bamgaj-kiya (793) by 3,957, and the Bazar!. 
(794) jargon of Naini Tal town by 2,000. 

Deported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a form of 
Nung or Ivhunung (q,v.) spoken by 1,500 people in 
Putao District. 

Deported in Burma 1921 Census as a Kuki-Chm lan- 
guage spoken by 300 people in Pakokku, Also- 
called Chin-m&, g.'r. 

A dialect of Tipura (151), spoken in Hill Tipperaln 
(Bengal) , 

The same as Karenni (40), q.v. 


Another name for the Shang-Yang-Sek dialect of Yin 
or Biang, qq*v. . 

A dialect of Western Hindi (581) used by the town- 
Ecgars of Kislxangarb (Bajputana) . 

An old German name for Western and Eastern Hindi 
(581, 557) and Biharl (506). 

The form taken by Urdti (585) when used in poetry. 

A form of Urdu (585) used in poems written in the- 
womon’s dialect. 

Another name for Oriya (502) . Properly a Madras 
caste-name. 

An incorrect spelling of Hrangkhol (229), spelt thus, 
or as Bangkliol, in this Surrey. The passage re-' 
f erred to should be corrected accordingly. 

A dialect of Mikir (189). It is a mongrel mixture of 
Mikir with the languages of neighbouring tribes, 
spoken in North Cachar (Assam). 


A Western Naga language of the Naga Group of the- 
Assam-Burmese Branch of the Tibeto-Burman lan- 
guages, spoken in the Naga Hills (Assam). 
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lliwal 

Rodong or Chainin') g 

Rohilkhandl 

Rohilla 

Bohrii 

Romalu 

•Romany 

Bong - 

•Rdng or Lepeha . 

Bong-tu 

Btihrang 

Buga . 

Ruhok 

Rumai (I) . 
Rumai (2) * 

.Bdngclihenhung * 
Sabarl 

•Sadan or Badri 
■Sadlioclix 

Badri or Sadan 

Badri Kdl * 

Badri Korwa 

-Saefcb-lu Boll 

■Sagnurn 
Saharan purl 
Saheria 


Number in 
Classified 
List. 


Number op Speakers. 


/ Where dealt with nr the ! 
Linguistic Survey. 


99 


According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 


According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 


Volume. ■ Part. 


118 


Ml 


97 


576 

729 


34,894 


20,569 


500 


4.000 

6.000 


VI 

III 

IS 

IX 

VIII 

III 

III 


348 (Vocab.), 368 I A dialect of Khambu. (87) spoken in Nepal 


111 


III 


V 

V 

VI 

IX 

IX 


Be MARKS. 


18 


[ Another name for Bagheli (559). 


64, 213 


Addenda minora 
to page 613. 


32 


178, 180, 233, 
255 (L.). 


| The form of Vernacular Hindustani (583) spoken in 
| Rohilkharsd (U. P.). 

| Another name for Pashto (337). It occurs in the 1891 
| Hyderabad Census Report. 

A town which gives its name to one of the dialects of 
Kochi (828). 

Reported in the 1891 Bombay Census Report as a form 
of Urdu (585). 

The language of the European Gipsies. The reference 
to thelSurvey deals with its connexion with the Bard 
languages. 

| A form of Bhotia of Ladakh or Ladakhi (61). It is 
the most eastern dialect of that language. 

A N on-Pr onominalized language of the Himalayan 
Group of the Tibeto-Burman languages, spoken m 
Sikkim, Darjiling, Eastern Nepal, and Western 
Bhutan. 

The name by which the Taungthas (255) call themselves. 


68, 135 (L.) 


A form of the Pale Dialect of Palaung (4), reported 
in the Burma Linguistic Survey to he spoken bv 4ot> 
people in Hsipaw Northern Shan State. 

A dialect of Garo (134) spoken in the Garo Hills 
. (Assam). 

Reported in the Bnrma Linguistic Survey as a form of 
the Pale dialect of Palaung (4) spoken by /S people 
in Hsumhsai Northern Shan State. 

Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a form of 
Palaung (4) spoken by 100 people in Bhamo. 

Reported in the Bnrma Linguistic Survey as a form of 
the Pale dialect of Palaung (4) spoken by o9 people 
in the Hsumhsai Northern Shan State. 

i 

342 (Vocab.), Seoj A dialect of Khambu (87) spoken in Nepal. 

I Reported in the 1891 Bombay Census Report as a form 
* of ‘ Hindi 5 spoken in Kliandesh. 


Ill 


277 

277 (meaning of ! 
the word). 

146, 158 
25, 222 
90, 101 


64,213 


Another name for Nagpuria (526) . 

A common spelling of Sodochi (S30), q.v. 

Another name for Nagpuria (326). 

A form of Eastern Jlagahi (518) spoken by aboriginal 
tribes in the Bamra State (Bihar and Orissa). 

The form of Chhattisgarhi (572), spoken by Korwas in 
Jashpur State (C. P.)> 

A form of the Sirohi Sub-Dialect (726) of the Harwaji 
Dialect (713) of Rajasthani (712), spoken m Mrohi 
(Rajputana). 

(Said to he a dialect of Kananri (77). Not identified, 
j cf. Samchu. 

I The name for the Vernacular Hindostani (583) spoken 
! in Saharaapnr (U. ?•)• 

| . » „ nf Bundeli f610) as spoken by Saherias in the 
of the Gwalior State, The mam 
! "ang^eis the eonm^t Sipap Hajanti for 

> which see V oh IX, Pt. n, p. 
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Numbed op Speaeees. 

Wheee dealt with rsr the 
LiHG-TTISTIC ShEVET. 


je or Dialect. 

Number in 
Classified 
List. 

According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 

According 
to tbe 
Census of 
1921. 

Volume. 

Part. 

Page. 

Bemabks. 


835 

10 3 000 


IX 

iv 

669, 701, 705 

(L.)- 

One of the Kulu Group of Dialects (832) of Western 
Paharl (814), spoken in Kulu (Pan jab). The Census 
figures include also those for Outer SirajI (831) of 
the Satlaj Group (829) and for Inner SirajI (884) of 
this Group. 


211 

5,270 

... 

III 

iii 

61, 88 (L.) 

A dialect of Thado (207) spoken in the Cachar Plains 
(Assam) . 

. 

QO 

C* 

... 

614 

III 

iii 

329 

Another name for Thet. q.v. 

Group . 

... 


25,145 



... 


* Shekasip 

235 

315 

... 

t— i 
HH 

iii 

192 

A dialect of Hallam (232) spoken in North Cachar 
(Assam) . 


812 

229,758 


IX 

iv 

2S0, 336 

A form of Garb wall (804) spoken in Garlnval, Almora, 
and the neighbourhood to the south (U. P.). 

* 

32 2 

3,660 


IV 


577, 594 

A dialect of Telugn (319) spoken by Salewars in 
Chanda (C. P.). 


1 


1,951 




A language of the Malay Group of the Indo-Nesian 
Branch of the Ausfcro-Nesian languages. It is also 
(incorrectly) called Selung. The people call them- 
selves Mawkon. It is reported in the Burma Linguis- 
tic Survey as spoken by 630 people in Mergui. 

ge Dialect, 

442 

25,000 

... 

VIII 

i 

432, 433, 522 

(1*0- 

A form of the North-Eastern Dialect (436) of Lalmda 
(415), spoken in the Salt Bange (Pan jab). 


... 

... 

... 




Another spelling of £ Sham/ q. v. 

* • * 


... 



... 

... 

Another name for Ao (166) . 


... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

Said to he a dialect of Kanaurl (77). Not identified. 
Cf. Sagnum. 



... 



... 


A dialect of Ph<5n or Phun (272a), q.v. 


4^5 

2,700 


VII 

... 

2, 65, 130, 148 

A form of the Konkan Standard Dialect (457) of 
Marathi (455), spoken by Samvedl Brahmans of Thana 
(Bombay). 

ri 

467 

1,332,800 | 

... 

VII 


61, 64, 122 

, A form of the Konkan Standard Dialect (457) of Mara- 
thi (455) spoken in the Konkan between Kajapur and 
Bombay. 


375 


... 

X 

1 

■ 455, 480 

j A dialect of Ishkashml (373), spoken in the Pamirs. 


92 

... 


III 

i 

i 

342 (Vocab.),351 \ A dialect of Khambu (87), spoken in Nepal. 


... 

... 

... 

III 

ii 

290 

The Ao name for Thukumi (171). 


.... 


... 

III 

i 

86 

, A name sometimes used instead of Nyamkat for the 
Bhotia of Upper Kanawar (64). 


... 



. ••• 



A name applied to the Yerukalas, and hence also used 
to indicate their language (288) . 


... 


... 



... 

A Coorg name for Tamil (285) . 

siya . . 

; 

... 

356 


... 

■ . 

.Another spelling of Sis! (871), q.v. 


15 

1,614,822 

2,233,573 

IV 


21, 28, 30, 240 
(L.). 

A dialect of Kherwarl (14) , often considered to be an 
independent language. Spoken in Chota Nagpur and 
the neighbouring country of Bengal and of Bihar and 
Orissa. 

iotar , 

... 


*•* . j 

IV 

.... 

30 

Other, and more correct, spellings of /Santa!/ 

Another spelling of Sorachbll (826), q.v. 


533 

48,127 

... 

V 

i 

19, 86, 353 (L.) 

A form of the Western Dialect (531) of Bengali (529), 
spoken by Jains of Banehi (Bihar and Orissa). 

• • 

... 

... 



■’"■i 

. 

. ■ ( 

Beported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a form of 
Palaung (4) spoken by 132 people in the Hsipaw 
„ . Northern Shan State. 

.1 

522 

1,504,500 


V 

ii 

44, 186, 213, 

224, 328 (L.). 

A form of the Bhojpurl Dialect (519) of Bihar! (506) 
spoken in Saran (Bihar and Orissa) and in the east 
of Gorakhpur (U. P.). 
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Inumbeb oe Speakees 

Whebe dealt with nr tttr 


Number in 
Classified 



Linguistic Subvey. 

Language or Dialect. 

According 

According 





List. 

to the 

to the 

Volume. 





Linguistic 

Census of 

Part. 

Page. 



Survey. 

1921. 




Sarwari 

722 

15,000 

... 

IX 

ii 

78 

SasI or Sfsiya 

871 

51,550 


XI 

... 

2, 5, 6. 49, 60 
(criminal argot). 

Sassan 

... 


... 

III 

ii 

502 

Sat! . 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Satlaj Group 

829 

38,893 

... 

IX 

iv 

374, 647 

Sain ami 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Satpariya 

144 

1,100 

... 

Ill 

ii 

96 

Saukiya Khun 

... 



III 

i 

479 

Saungpa 

... 

... 

... 




Saurashtr! . 

... 



IX 

.. 

u 

447 

Sauria 

... 

... 


IV 


446 

Savara 

29 

102,039 

168,441 

IV 

... 

21, 217, 243 (L.). 

Sawain 




VIII 

. 

i 

241, 449, 468, 






541, 542. 

Sawara * 


... 

... 

IV 


217 

S‘a\v-ko Karon . 

1 ' ... 

... 

... 

... 

! 


Sawn 

... 


! ■ ■ 



- 

Sawpana 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Scythian Family . 

... 


:••• 

IV 

... 

282 

Selon (1) 

... 



... 

* V 


Selon (2) • * 

... 


... 




Selling 

. ... ' 


... 




S tf em * * * 







Serna . * * 

159 

26,400 

34,883 

Ill 

iL 

193, 203, 222, 

246 (L.). 

S%i ...» 


(Ay 

y ... 

■ 

••* 

; ••• ■ 





Ill 

ii 

411 

Sengima (1) 

185 



ii 

411 

III 

Sengima (2) 



43,45 (L.). 

279 

i 

l 

... I 

III 

iii 

Sengnmi 


... 


Hem asks. 


A form of the Marwari Dialect u 13} of Rajasthan! 
(“7X2) spoken in Kishangarh (Rajpntana). 

A Gipsy language ($54), spoken principally in the 
Panjab and the IT. P. 

Reported to be a Kachin (203) hybrid. 

A name sometimes given to Malvi (760), q.v. 

A Group of dialects of Western Pah an ($14) spoken 
on both sides of tbe Satlaj in Knlu and. the Simla 
Hills (Pan jab). The Census figures also include 
those for the Knlu Group of dialects. 

A religious sect of Chamars numerous in Chbattisgarh. 
Hence sometimes used as a synonym for Cbh&ttis- 
gar-iii (572). 

A dialect of I\och (142), spoken in the Garo Hills 
(Assam) . 

Another name for Rangkas (78). 

Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a form of 
Nung or Khunung spoken by 1,228 people in Pufao 
District. 

Another name for Pat a nfili (674) , used in the Madras 
Presidency. 

Another name for Malto (307). 

A Munda language, spoken in the North-East Hills of 
the Madras Presidency. 

A form of the North-Western Dialect (433) of Lahnda 
(415), spoken in Attock (Pan jab). 

Another spelling of Savara, q.v. 

Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a form of 
Karen (31) spoken by 1,783 people in the Toungoo 
District. The Burma Linguistic Survey spells the 
name Hsaw-ko. 

Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a form of 
Wa (5) spoken by 1,260 people in the Manglnn East, 
Northern Shan State. 

Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a form of 
the Pale Dialect of Palaung (4), spoken by 3,008 
people in Tawnpeng Northern Shan State. 


Another speliing of Salon (1), q.v. 

Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a form of 
Palaung (4), spoken by 336 people in the Northern 
Shan States. 

An incorrect spelling of Salon (1), q.v. 

Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey, where the 
name is spelt c Hsem/ as an unclassed language, prob- 
ably a form of Wa (5), spoken by 215 people in the 
Kengtung Southern Shan State. In the Census of 
1921, it is spelt Hsen, and is classed as a form of 
Wa. Of. S c en S'um. 

A Western Naga language of the Naga Group of the 
Assam-Burmese Branch of the Tibeto-Burman lan- 
guages. Spoken in the Naga Hills (Assam). A 
corrected List of Words will he found in Addenda 
Majors, pp. 203ff. 

See S*em. 

Another name for Empeo (183) . 

The name of one of the dialects of Empeo (183). 

A Lui (278) language, spoken in Manipur State 
(Assam). Closely related to Andro (279) and Kadn 
(281). 

Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a Naga 
language spoken by 2,000 people in Upper Chindwin. 

— s-a-5^ Cr,wA\- wherra the 
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! 

Nttmbekqp Speakebs. 

WHEBE DEALT WITH IN’ THE 

Ling-ttistic Subtly. 


je or Dialect. 

Number in 
Classified 
List. 

According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 

Volume. 

Part. 

Page. 

Remarks. 

• 

335 

10,000 


IX 

iv 

669, 701, 705 

(L.). 

One of the Kulu Group of Dialects (832) of Western 

Paharl (814), spoken in Ivulu (Panjab). The Census 
figures include also those for Outer Sir a j I (S31) of 
the Satlaj Group (829) and for Inner Sirayl (834) of 
this Group. 

* 

211 

5,270 

... 

III 

iii 

61, 8S (L.) 

A dialect of Tlnido (207) spoken in the Cachar Plains 
(Assam) . 


284 


614 

III 

iii 

329 

Another name for Thet. q.v. 

Group . 

... 

... 

25,145 





• Shekasip 

235 

315 

... 

III 

iii 

192 

A dialect of Hallam (232) spoken in North Cachar 
(Assam) . 

- 

812 

229,7 5S 


IX 

iv 

2S0, 336 

A form of Garhwa.ll (804) spoken in Garhwal, Almora, 
and the neighbourhood to the south (U. P.). 

- 

322 

3,660 


IV 


577, 594 

A dialect of Telugu (319) spoken by Salewars in 

Chanda (C. P.). 


1 


1,951 




A language of the Malay Group of the Indo-Nesian 

Branch of the Austro-Nesian languages. It is also 
(incorrectly) called Selung. The people call them- 
selves Mawken. It is reported in the Burma Linguis- 
tic Survey as spoken by 630 people in Mergui. 

ge Dialect, 

442 

25,000 

... 

VIII 

i 

432, 433, 522 

oo- 

A form of the North-Eastern Dialect (436) of Lahnda 
(415), spoken in the Salt Range (Punjab). 

« • » 

... 

... 

... 




Another spelling of £ Sham/ q.v. 1 

• * * 


... 

... 


... 


Another name for Ao (166). 

» * • 


... 



... 

... 

Said to he a dialect of Kanaurl (77). Not identified. 

Of. Sagnum. v I 

.... 

; 

... 



... 


A dialect of Phdn or Plum (272a), q.v. , . *jj 

o • • 

475 

! ; , 

2,700 

... 

VII 

i 

2, 65, 130, 148 

A form of the Konkan Standard Dialect (457) of 

Marathi (455), spoken by SamvedI Brahmans of Thana 
(Bombay). ' 


467 

1,332,800 


VII 


61, 64, 122 

A form of the Konkan Standard Dialect (457) of Mara- 
thi (455) spoken in the Konkan between Rajapur and 

Bombay. 

* 

375 

1 


... 

X 

... 

455, 480 

j A dialect of Ishkashml (373), spoken in the Pamirs. 

, . . 

92 

... 


III 

i 

342 (Vocab.),351 

f ( 

J A dialect of Ivhambu (87), spoken in Nepal 

. i 

; 

... 

... 

- 

III 

ii 

290 

The Ao name for Thukumi (171) . 


... 


... 

III 

i 

S6 

, A name sometimes used instead of Nyamkat for the 

Bhotia of Upper Kanawar (64). 

• * ' • 

*** 





; ••• . ■ 

A name applied to the Yerukalas, and hence also used 
to indicate their language (288) . | 

• .. ' . * 

... 






A Coorg name for Tamil (285). 

siya . 


. ... 

... 


... 


Another spelling of SasI (871) , q.v. 

* 



356 


... 

... 



15 

1,614,822 

2,233,573 

IV 

... 

21, 28, 30, 240 

(L.). 

. 

A dialect of Kherwarl (14) , ofton considered to be an 
independent language. Spoken in Chota Nagpur and 
the neighbouring country of Bengal and of Bihar and 

Orissa. 

;otar . 


: 


: IV 

.......... ■ 

30 

Other, and more correct, spellings of San tal. 5 



, ... 

. ... 


... 


Another spelling of Soraclioll (826), q.v. 


533 

! 48,127 

... 

V 

i 

1 

19, 86, 353 (L.) 

r 

I 

A form of the Western Dialect (531) of Bengali (529), j 

spoken by Jains of Ranchi (Bihar and Orissa). 

. ■ ,■ * 


: 


... 

j 


Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a form of d 

Palaung (4) spoken by 132 people in the Hsipaw 
. Northern Shan State. * ; 

‘ N 

. I 

522 

. 

1,504,500 


V 

ii' 

44, 186, 213, 

224, 328 (L.). 

A form of the Bliojpurl Dialect (519) of Biharl (506) - 

spoken in Saran (Bihar and Orissa) and in the east / 

of Gorakhpur (U. P.)* / 
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Language or Dialect. 

Sarwap 

Sssi or SSsiya 

Sassan 
Sat! . 

Satlaj Group 

SatnamI 

Satpariya 

Saukiya Khun 
Saungpa 

Saurashtn . 

Sauna 

Savara 

Sawain * * 

Sawara 

S‘aw-ko Karon * 

Sawn 

Sawpana 

Scythian Family . 
Selon (1) 

Selon (2) * • 

Soiling 

S‘em 


Soma 

S'en . 
Sengima (1) 
Sengima (2) 
Sengmai 


Number oe Speakers, 


Number in 
Classified 
List. 


722 

871 


According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 


829 


144 


15,000 

51,550 

38,898 


According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 


Where dealt with nr the 
Linguistic Suryey. 


Volume. | Part, 


1,100 


29 


102,039 


168,441 


159 


26,400 


84,883 


185 

279 


IX 


XI 


III 


IX 


III 


III 


IX 

IV 

TV 

VIII 

IV 


IV 


Page. 


Ill 


III 

111 

III 


78 


2, 5, 6, 49, 60 
(criminal argot) 

502 


Remarks. 


374, 647 


96 
479 

447 
446 

21, 217, 243 (L.) 


241, 449, 
541, 542. 

217 


468 


282 


A form of the Marwarl Dialect 1,713} of Rajasthani * 
(712) spoken in Kishangarh (Rajputana). 

A Gipsy language (854), spoken principally in the 
Pan jab and the U. P. 

Reported to be a Kachin (203) hybrid. 

A name sometimes given to Malv I (760), q.v. 

A Group of dialects of "Western Pahari (814) spoken 
on both sides of the Satlaj in Knln and the Simla 
Hills (Pan jab). The Census figures also include 
those for the Kulu Group of dialects. 

A religious sect of Chamars numerous in C hhattisgarh. 
Hence sometimes used as a synonym for Chhattis- 
gaihi (572). 

A dialect of Kocli (142), spoken in the Garo Hills 
(Assam). 

Another name for Rangkas (7 S) . 

Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a form of 
Nnng or Khunung spoken by 1,228 people m Putao 
District. 

Another name for Pat“nuli (874), used in the Madras 
Presidency. 

Another name for Malto (307) . 

A Munda language, spoken in the North-East Hills of 
the Madras Presidency. 

A form of the North-Western Dialect (433) of Lalmda 
(415), spoken in Attock (Pan jab). 

Another spelling of Savara, fpt*. 

Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a form of 
Karen (31) spoken by 1,783 people in the Toungoo 
District. The Burma Linguistic Survey spells the 
name Hsaw-ko. 

Reported j n the Burma Linguistic Survey as a form of 
E Wa (5) spoken hy 1,260 people in the Manglnn East, 
Northern Shan State. 

Beported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a f onn of 

the Pale Dialect of Palaung (4), spoken hy 3,008 
people in Tawnpeng Northern Shan State. 


Another spelling of Salon (1), 2-«- 

Reported m the Burma Linguistic Survey as a form of 
Palaung (4), spoken by 336 people m the Northern 
Shan States. 


An incorrect spelling of Salon (1), 


193, 203, 
246 (L.). 


222 , 


ii 

ii 

iii 


411 

411 

43,45 (L.). 


515$% spelt Hsen, and is. classed as a form of 
Wa. Of. S'en S f um. 

A Western **%£*«& '£ 

Assam-BnrmeseBiancn ot tu A 

found in Addenda 

Majors, pp. 203fB. 

See S*em. 

Another name for fhnpeo (183). 

The name of one of the dialects of Empeo (1S3). 

at-naraJSsASss* 


(281). 


V , . ii. n Rrirmft Linguistic -Survey as a Naga 
E XSe s^ten by 2,000 people in dpper Chindvrin. 
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Numbeeco? Speakers. 

Whebe be alt with in the 
Linguistic Subyey. 

/ 


re or Dialect. 

Number in 
Classified 
List. 

According 
to tbe 
Linguistic 
Survey. 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 

Volume. 

Part. 

Page. 

Kemakks. 

• 

835 

10,000 

... 

IX 

iv 

669, 701, 705 

(L-). 

One of the Ivulu Group of Dialects (832) of Western 
Paharl (814), spoken in Ivulu (Pan-jab). The Census 
figures include also those for Outer Sirajl (831) of 
the Satlaj Group (829) and for Inner Sirajji (834) of 
this Group. 


211 

5,270 

... 

III 

iii 

61, 88 (L.) 

A dialect of Thado (207) spoken in the Cachar Plains 
(Assam) . 

. 

284 


614 

III 

iii 

329 

Another name for Thet. q.v. 

Group . 

... 

... 

25,145 



... 


.* Shekasip 

235 

315 

... 

III 

iii 

192 

A dialect of Hallam (232) spoken in North Cachar 
(Assam) . 

• 

812 

229,758 


IX 

iv 

2S0, 336 

A form of Garb wall (804) spoken in Garliwal, Almora, 
and the neighbourhood to the south (TJ. P.). 

. 

322 

3,660 


IV 

... 

577, 594 

A dialect of Telugu (319) spoken by Salewilrs in 
Chanda (C. P.). 


1 


1,951 




A language of the Malay Group of the Indo-Nesian 
Branch of the Ausfcro-Nesian languages. It is also 
(incorrectly) called Selung. The people call them- 
selves Mawken. It is reported in the Burma Linguis- 
tic Survey as spoken by 630 people in Mergui. 

ge Dialect, 

442 

25,000 

... 

VIII 

i 

432, 433, 522 

(L.). 

A form of the North-Eastern Dialect (436) of Lahnda 
(415), spoken in the Salt Lange (Panjab). 

* 

... 

... 

... 




Another sj»elling of c Sham,’ q.v. 

• 


... 

... 

... 



Another name for Ao (166) . 

- 

... 

... 

... 



... 

Said to he a dialect of Kanaurl (77). Not identified. 
Of. Sagnum. 


... 

... 





A dialect of Ph<5n or Plmn (272a), q.v. 

o . ;• * i 

475 

2,700 


VII 

... 

2, 65, 130, 148 

A form of the Ivoiikan Standard Dialect (457) of 
Marathi (455), spoken by Sam vedl Brahmans of Thana 
(Bombay). 

rl . i . ! 

4 67 

1,332,800 

... j 

VII 


61, 64, 122 

A form of the Konkan Standard Dialect (457) of Mara- 
thi (455) spoken in the Konkan between Rajapur and 
j Bombay. 

* .. • ' - 

375 



X 

... 

455, 480 : 

| A dialect of Ishkashml (373), spoken in the Pamirs. 

• * 

92 

. ... 


III 

i 

342 (Vocab.),351 

| A dialect of Ivhambu (87), spoken in Nepal. 

* 

... 

... 

... 

III 

ii 

290 

The Ao name for Tlmkumi (171). 

* * * 


. ... 

... 

III 

i. 

86 

. A name sometimes used instead of Nyamkat for the 
Bhotia of Upper Kanawar (64) . 

• * • 

... 



. - 


. ... . 

A name applied to the Yerukalas, and hence also used 
to indicate their language (288) . 

• 

... 

... 

... 

... 



A Coorg name for Tamil (285) . 

siya . . 

... 

: 

356 


... 


Another spelling of Sfsl (S7l), gf.v. 


15 

1,614,822 

2,233,573 

IV 


21, 28, 30, 240 
(L.). 

A dialect of Kherwarl (14), often considered to be an 
independent language. Spoken in Chota Nagpur and 
the neighbonring country of Bengal and of Bihar and 
Orissa. 

iotar . 

... 

.... 


IV 

***■ 

30 

Other, and more correct, spellings of c Santa!/ 

Another spelling of Sbracholl (826), q.v. 


533 

48,127 


v 

i 

19, 86, 353 (L.) 

i 

| ' . ■ : 1 

A form of the Western Dialect (531) of Bengali (529), 
spoken by Jains of Ranchi (Bihar and Orissa). 

* 

... 

... 



... 


Reported in tbe Burma Linguistic Survey as a form of 
Palaung (4) spoken by 132 people in the Hsipaw 
. . Northern Shan State. 

VI 

522 

1,504,500 


V 

ii 

44, 186, 213, 

224, 328 (L.). 

A form of the Bhojpurl Dialect (519) of Bihar! (506) 
spoken in Saran (Bihar and Orissa) and in the east 
of Gorakhpur (U. P.). 
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Number in 
Classified 
List. 

Number or Speakers 

W HERE DEALT WITH IK THE 

Likg-uistic Survey. 

7" — — — 

Language or ’Dialect. 

According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 

Volume. 

Part. 

Page. 

Remarks. 

Sarwari * • 

722 

15,000 

... 

IX 

ii 

78 

A form of the Marwarl Dialect (713) of Rajasthani 
(712) spoken in Kishangarh (Rajpntana). 

Sasi or SSsiya 

871 

51,550 

... 

XI 

... 

2, 5, 6, 49, 60 
(criminal argot). 

A Gipsy language (854), spoken principally in the 

Panjab and the U. P. 

Sassan 

... 


... 

III 

ii 

502 

Reported to be a Kacliin (203) hybrid. 

Sati . 



... 




A name sometimes given to Malvi (760), q.v. 

Satlaj Group 

829 

38,893 


IX 

iv 

374, 647 

A Gronp of dialects of Western Pahari (814) spoken 
on both sides of the Satlaj in Kulu and the Simla 
Hills (Pan jab). The Census figures also include 
those for the Kulu Group of dialects. 

Satnann 

... 

... 

... 


... 


A religious sect of Chamars numerous in Chhafctisgarh. 
Hence sometimes used as a synonym for Chhattls- 
gar-in (572). 

Satpariya 

144 

1,100 

... 

III 

ii 

96 

A dialect of Koch (142), spoken in the Garo Hills 
(Assam) . 

Saukiya Khun 

... 


... 

III 

i 

479 

Another name for Eangkas (7S). 

Saungpa 

... 

... 

... 




Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a form of 
Nung or Khunung spoken by 1,228 people in Putao 
District. 

Sanrashtn . 

... 



IX 

ii 

447 

Another name foi Pat a null (674), used in the Madras 
Presidency. 

Sauna 


... 

... 

IV 

... 

446 

Another name for Malto (307) . 

Savara 

29 

102,039 

163,441 

IV 

. 


21, 217, 243 (L.). 

A Mnnda language, spoken in the North-East Hills of 
the Madras Presidency. 

Sawain 


... 

... 

VIII 

i 

241, 449, 468, 

541, 542. 

A form of the North-Western Dialect (433) of Lalmda 
(415), spoken in Attock (Pan jab). 

Saw ara 

,,, ■ 

... 

... 

IV 

... 

217 

Another spelling of Savara, q.i\ 

S*aw-ko Karon . 

... . '■ 

... 

... 

... 



Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a form of 
Karen (31) spoken bv 1,783 people in the Toungoo 
District. The Burma Linguistic Survey spells the 
name Hsaw-ko. 

Sawn 

-v 

- ■ 

' *** . 

- 


f 

Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a form of 
Wa (5) spoken by 1,260 people in the Manglun East, 
Northern Shan State. 

Sawp&na 

... 

... 

... 

... 



Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a form of 
the Pale Dialect of Palaung (4), spoken by 8,008 
people in Tawnpeng Northern Shan State. 

Scythian Family . 

Solon (1) 

Solon (2) . * 




IV 

... 

282 

Another spelling of Salon (1), gvr. 

Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a form of 
Palaung (4), spoken by 336 people in the Northern 
Shan States. 

Soiling 

8*0111 * - ■ * 


... 

; ... 


... 


An incorrect spelling of Salon (1), q.v. 

Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey, where the 
name is spelt * Hsem/ as an un classed language, prob- 
ably a form of Wa (5), spoken by 215 people in the 
Kengtung Southern Shan State. In the Census of 
1921, it is spelt Hsen, and is classed as a form of 
Wa. Gf. S tf en S f um. 

Soma . * 

159 

26,400 

34,883 

Ill 

ii 

193, 203, 222, 
246 (If.);. 

A Western Naga language of the Naga Group of the 
Assam-Burmese Branch of the Tibeto-Burman lan- 
guages. Spoken in the Naga Hills (Assam). A 
corrected List of Words will be found in Addenda 
Majoru, pp. 203ft. 

See S*em. 

S*en . 

... 

... 

... 

III 

ii 

411 

Another name for Empeo (183). 

Sengima (1) 

Sengima (2) * « 

Sengmai 

185 

279 

l 

... 

V- V : ' 

III 

III 

ii 

Hi 

411 

43,45 (L.). 

The name of one of the dialects of Empeo (1S3). 

A Lui (278) language, spoken in Manipur State 
(Assam). Closely related to’Andro (279) and Kadu 
(281). 


/ 

i 

... I 

.. 

... 


... 

... 

Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a Naga 
language spoken by 2,000 people an Upper Chinclwm, 
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Classified 
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i 

1 
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Linguistic 
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Census o 
1921. 

5 

^ Volume 

. Part 

Page. 

Remaeks. 

* 


... 

... 


... 


Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey, where the 
name is spelt ‘Hsentung,’ as an unclassed lan^uao-e 
spoken by 8,000 people (including speakers of un- 
specified dialects) in the Chin Hills. 4 


414 


... 

VIII 

ii 

522 

A form of the Maiyg Dialect (411) of Kohistani (4071 
spoken in the Indus Ivohistan. J 


... 



III 

iii 

59 

A form of Thado (207). 


34 


368,282 

III 

i 

584 

A dialect of Karen (31), spoken in many Districts of 
Bnrrna. See Burma Linguistic Survey. The peoule 
call themselves f Pa-thi/ q.v. t F 

A form of Miri (124) . 





III 

3 

72 

A name sometimes giveu to. Bhotia of Tibet or 
Tibetan (58). ' or 





III 

i 

52 

A form of Bhotia of Ladakh or Ladakhi (61). 





II 


59, 193 

Another name for the Tai Group of languages. See 
Tai. The word is the same as 4 Shan/ 





II 


193 

Another name for Alton (50), q.v. 





II 

... 

64, 167 

Another name for Tairong (55), q.v. 


49 

200 

843,810 




A language of the Tai Group of the Siamese-Chinese 
languages, spoken over the greater part of Burma 
and principally m the Shan States. There are a few 
speakers of the Alton dialect (50) found in Assam, 
and these alone fell under the operations of this 
Survey. According to the Burma Linguistic Survey, 
the number of speakers in Burma is 918,995, 

- • 


*** 

5 

... 

... 

... 

The Burmese name for Shans (49) long settled in 
Upper Burma. 

See Tai Long. 

du 




Ill 

iii 

55, 126 

The same as i Shan-Tayok, q.v. As the speakers are 
Shans, not Chinese, the name ‘ Chinese- Shan 5 would 
be more appropriate. 

Another name for Chin, q.v. 

- 

... 

, ' *** 

474,878 



... 

A form of Shan (49). 


182 



III 

ii 

193, 329, 340, 
345 (L.). 

An Eastern Naga language of the Naga Group of the 
Assani-Burmese Branch of the Tibeto-Burman 
languages, spoken beyond the North-Eastern Frontier 
of Assam. 

* 

... 

... 

... 

«* 

... 

... 

Reported to be a form of Pwo Karen (35). Not men- 
tioned m the Burma Linguistic Survey. 

: or Red 

j 

... 

... 

... 

•>* 

... 

... 

Deported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a dialect 

°* “ n ” Ela ”f (?•«•)> spoken by 2,225 people in 
the Southern Shan States. V 

* * 


... : 

18,074 

... 

... 

... 

A form of Shan (49). The same as Tai-Long, q.v. 

• 


... 

- ■ 

... 


... 

See Tai Noi. 


- i 


23,473 1 

! 


*** 

***■■■., 

Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a form of 
S? (49) spoken m Lower Chindwin, Bhamo, and 
Katha The number of speakers is not stated. It is 

SeeTa^ok markedly di *«ent from ordinary Shan. 5 

; » 



1 

Ill 

ii 

500 

A Chinese name for Kacliin (203), q.v. 

j Yang- 
l-Lang, 

*** 

.... 

... 


... 

... 

Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a dialect 

soMiifstitSS: ’"’ k " 15 25 '«* » “» 

aib 

67 

900 

5,180 

III 

III 

i 

iii ' 

113, 143 (L.) 

192 1 

in ® Mto " 

Probably the same as Hallam (232). 


1 

... i 

i 

... 


VI 

: 

119, 120 - 

Vlf fl er, ^ the AwadhI < 558 ) s P° k ® V Musal- 
mans of the Champaran District (Bihar and Orissa). 

• » 

... 


... 

V 

ii I 

14 * 

biother name for Jolaha Boll (515), q.v. 

• •« 

7S8 

488,017 

1 

IX 

ii ] 

} 

16, 130, 140 - l 

°j tke Marwapi Dialect (718) of Rajasthani 
States ^G,utol, Blkan6r ^h-West Jaipur 
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Language or Dialoct. 


Number op Speakers. 


Number in 
Classified 
List. 


Shikari 

Shlk-Shinshum 

Slump! 

Shina 


391 


Shingpraw 
Shingsol 
Shiopurl 
Shlram 

Slfi-zang 
Slid . 

Shoa . 

Sholaga 
Shdmwang 
Shonshe 

Short • 

Situ . 

Shunkla or Tasltdn 


Shtmkla or Tashdn, Stan* 
dard. 


357 


Sltwoli Sh&n 
Shyu . 
Siamese 


Siamose-Chinoso Sub- 
Family* 


Si-hia 

Si jab u 

Sikalgari 

Sikarwari . 

Sikharid 
SikhI . 


According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 


218 


217 


According 
to the 
Census of 
1921, 


Wheee dealt with in the | 
Linguistic Stjbyey. 


Volume. 


28.482 


41,215 


39,215 


45 


872 


596 


4,205 


20,754 


10,709 


8,744 


926,335 


25 


127,000 


III 


VIII 


Part. 


Ill 

iii 

IX 

ii 

X 


III 

iii 

III 

iii 

III 

iii 

III 

i 

III 

iii 

III 

iii 

III 

iii 


ill 


III 


II 


XI 

* IX 
IV 


.Remabks. 


59 


2, 3,10 (L.), 133 
(compared 
with Khowar), 
149, 150, 224 
(L.), 251 (com- 
pared with 
Kashmiri). 


59 

31, 216 
112 

73 

3, 331 
331 

584 

116, 160 (L.) 
331 

107 


107 


331 


58 


2, 5, 6, 167 

70, 300 
107 


| A Gipsy language reported in the 1891 C. P. Census 
| Report. Not identified. 

| A form of Thado (207), q.v. 

\ A name for Marathi (455) used in Hyderabad. 

A language of the Dard Group of the Dardie or 
Pisacha languages, spoken in Gilgif and the neigh- 
bourhood. For a corrected account of Gilgiti Shina, 
with a specimen, see Addenda Majors, pp. 3285. 


A variant pronunciation of Chiugpaw. q.v. 

A form of Thado (207), q.v. 

j 

j Another name for Sipari (752), q.v. 

j A form of the South-Western Dialect (348) of Pashto 
(337), spoken in Baluchistan. 

Another name for Siyin (213), q. v. 

Another name for Khyang (256), q.v. 

Another name for Khyang or Slid (256), q.v. 

See Solaga. 

A form of Miri (124). 

A form of Lai (219). 

Another name for Khyang or Sh5 (25 G), q.v. 

One of the names by which the Pwo Karens (35) call 
themselves. 

A Central Chin language of the KuM-Chin Group of 
tlie Assam-Bnrmese Branch of the Tibeto-Bnrman 
languages, spoken in the Chin Hills. Also reported 
in the Banna Linguistic Surrey as spoken, under the 
name of Tashon, by 340 people on the Clun Hills 
border. 


A form of Shangale, q.v. 

Another name for Khyang or Sho (256), q.v. 

A language of the Siainese-Chinese Sub-Family of the 
Dbeto-Chinese Family. Its proper home is m Siam 
r flv . emoken in Burma. It is reported m the 
Burma Linguistic Survey as spoken by 10,269 people 
in Eastern Burma, from the Shan States southwards, 
to Mergui. 

Most of the Indian speakers of tins Sub-Family of the 
meto-CWnese Family belong Burma, which was. 
not subject to the operations ot this Snn ej . 

* lona- extinct, Tibeto-Burman language, of 

fe™Tstm sarrire in literature It is 
“iwi bv Marco Polo as spoken in Tangnt. 
W B Wer" Si-hia Language,’ in T‘aung. 
Ill, l S«e! Vol. svii, No. 1, Mars, 1916. 

EapOTtasa 

Report, Appendix B, p. 5 1. 

A form of the Braj Bhakha Dialect (592, of Western 
Hindi (581) spoken m Gwalior ^tate. 

The name of a sub-caste speaking Koda (19). 

A name for Panjabi (632) mentioned in the 1891 
Hyderabad Census Report. 
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1 

369 

145,790 

... 

X 


413, 428, 435 
(L.). 

A mixed form of the Eastern Dialect (365) of Balocln 
(361) spoken in Sind. The Survey figures include 
those for the Baloehi spoken in Las Bela and in 
Bahawalpur. 

« 

445 

3,069,470 

3,371,708 

VIII 

i 

1, 5, 14 (Gram- 
mar) . 

A language of the North-Western Group of i}he Outer 
Sub- Branch of the Indo-Aryan languages, spoken in 
Sind and Cuteh. 

lard . 

446 

1,375,686 

... 

VIII 

i 

9, 214 (L.) 

Another name for Vicholl (446) , q.v. 

. 

499 


3,437 


... 

... 

A language of the Southern Group of the Outer Sub- 
Branch of the Indo-Aryan languages. It is not dealt 
with in this Survey. 

tand&rd 

500 


... 


... 

... 

Not dealt with in this Survey. 

■gd . 

... 

... 

... 

IV 


148, 163 

A form of Korwa (25). 

. 

205 

1,920 

... 

III 

ii 

499, 505, 519 (L.) 

A dialect of Kachin (203) spoken in Assam. Tho 
figures of the 1911 Census are included in those for 
Chingpaw. 

auk . 



... 

... 

... 

... 

A form of Karenni (40), q.v. 

• 


... 

... 



... 

Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a form 
of Wa (5), spoken by 4,352 people in the Manglun 
East, Northern Shan State. In that Survey," the 
name is spelt c Hsinlam/ 

Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey, — where the 
name is spelt ‘Hsinleng/ — as a form of Wa (5) 
spoken by 2,538 people in the Manglun East, North- 
ern Shan State. 

A dialect of Karen (31), reported in the Linguistic 
Survey of Burma as spoken in Karenni. The number 
of spoakers is not there mentioned. 


752 

48,000 


IX 

ii 

31, 216 

A form of the Central Eastern Dialect (74Q) of Raja- 
sthani (712) spoken in Gwalior State. 

• j 


...• 

... 



... 

Incorrect for Sbrachbli (826), q.v. 

ikl . 

... 

! 

t 

VIII 

i 

9 

Literally, the language of the Siro, or country 
up-stream. Hence used to designate the two follow- 
ing languages, both spoken in Upper Sind. 

or Siraiki 

429 

104,875 


VIII 


9, 240, 359 

A form of the Multani Dialect (426) of Lalinda (415) 
spoken in Upper Sind. The word e Siraiki ’ is also 
spelt c Siraiki/ 

• 

447 

1,112,926 


VIII 

i 

9, 138, 140 

A dialect of Sindln (445) spoken in Upper Sind. The 
word f Siraiki ’ is also spelt ‘ Siraiki.’ 



•v 

*** 

IX 

iv 

593 

The word ‘ Siraj ’ means * the Kingdom of Siva/ and 
hence any mountainous country. It thus follows that 
c Siraji 5 is used to indicate several dialects spoken in 
different rugged hill tracts. 


834 

20,551 


JX 

iv 

669,688,705 (L.) 

One of the Kulu Group of Dialects (832) of Western 
Pahari (814) spoken in Kulu (Pan jab). The Census 
figures also include those for Outer Siraji (831) of 
the Satlaj Group (829) and for SainjI (835) of the 
Kulu Group. 

* * 

404 

14,732 


VIII 

ii 

233, 234, 433, 
489 (L.). 

A dialect of Kashmiri (399) spoken in Jammu State 
(Pan jab). 

- : . 



... 

... 

... 

... 

See Mandeali Pahari or Mandi Siraji (839). 

* 

824 

28,833 

... 

IX 

iv 

549,593, 629 (L.) 

A form of the Kiithali Dialect (821) of Western 
Pahari (814) , spoken in the Simla Hills (Pan jab) . 

] 

831 

20,000 


IX 

iv 

647 , 

One of the Satlaj Group of Dialects (829) of Western 
Pahari (814) spoken in Kulu, on the north bank of 
the Satlaj. The Census figures also include those for 
Inner Siraji (834) and Sainji (835), ^both of the 
Kulu Group (832) . 

' ' 

802 

12,481 

•** ; . 

IX 

iv 

! 110,246 

A form of the Kmnauni Dialect (785) of Central 
Pahari (784) spoken in Almora (U. P.). 
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Where dealt "with in the 
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N 

Language or Dialect. ( 

[umber in 
Classified 1 
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1 

According j 
to the 

linguistic 1 
Survey. 

According 
to the i 
Census of 
1921. 

Volume. 1 

Part. 

Page. 

Sirohi 

726 

179,300 

... 

IX 

ii ' 

L7, 87, 90 -A 

.Sirohi, Standard . 

Sir y all 

Sittu . . 

Siyalgirl 

727 l 

2596 

705 

171,300 

120 

3,918 

IX 

IX 

XI 

ii \ 

iii 

50 

... £ 

1 

6,174,197 ^ 

2 

Si-yang 

Siyin . 

213 

1,770 

3,143 

III 

III 

iii 

iii 

73 i 

2, 59, 73, 88 (L.) i 

Small Shan • • 

Sodochl 

830 

18,893 

... 

IX 

iv 

< 

647,663 (L.) ( 

Solaga or Sholaga 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Sokte . 

212 

9,005 

30,633 

Ill 

iii 

2, 59, 72 

Son • 

... 


' ... . 

... 

... 


Sonarekha . 

... 

... 

... 

IV 

... 

107 

Sondwayl 

763 

203,556 


IX 

ii 

52, 273, 278 

Songbu 




III 

ii 

.416 

Songlong 

■■ * * * ■ ■ i 

... 

"* 

*** 



Sopvoma or Mao Naga . 

194 

10,000 

18,096 

III 

ii 

193, 431, 480 

(L.). 

SftracliSlI * 

826 

2,428 

... 

IX 

iv 

549, 602, 629 
(L.). 

Sorathi 

668 

733,000 

... 

IX 

ii 

425 

Soriyall 

800 

19,866 


IX 

iv 

110, 238, 354 
(L.). 

Soriyall Gorkhali . 



- . 

IX 

iv 

19, 238 

Southern Chin 

... 

110,225 

35,206 

; hi 

iii 

3, 8, 329 

. Southern (Indo-Aryan) 
Group. 

i 

18,011,94* 

5 18,797,83: 

1 

i vi] 

[ ... 

1 

■ Southern Namsang 

■ South-Western Pashto 

34! 

3 | 676,40 

! 

2 

ii: 

■ i 

I i 

l ... 

ii 331 

7, 11, 65ff. 


Eemabks. 


l form ox til© marwari isiaitra u xoj ui ■ 

(712), spoken in SirdhI (Rajputana). It has two 
sub-varieties — Abu Ldk-kl Boll (728) and baefch-ki 
Boll (729)— besides the Standard, qq.r* 


Another name for Si jin (213). 

k Northern Chin language of the Knki-Chin Group of 
the Assam-Burmese Branch of the Tibeto-Burman 
languages. According to the Burma Linguistic sur- 
vey, it is spoken by 3,160 people in the Chin Hills. 

See Tai Noi. 

One of the Satlaj Group (829) of dialects of Western 
Paharl (S14), spoken on the south bank of the batla;j 
in the Simla Hills (Pan jab). 

Another name for Tamil (285) . Properly the name of 
a Madras forest tribe speaking that language. 

A Northern Chin language of the Kuki-Chin Group of 
the Assam-Burmese Branch of the Tibeto-Burman 
languages. According to the Burma Linguistic bur- 
Te y* itis spoken by 21,400 people m the Cbm Hills. 

Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as probably 
a Wa (5) language, spoken by 4b 5 people m tlu 
Kengtung Southern Shan State. 

The name of a sub-caste speaking Koda (19). 

A form of the Main Dialect (760) of Rajasthani (712) 
spoken in Jhalawar (Rajputana) and m Western 
Malwa. 

A form of Kabui (187) spoken in Manipur State 


Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a f orm i of 
Wa (5) spoken by 330 people m the Manglun East, 
Northern Shan State. 

A Nasa-Kuki language of the Naga Group of the 
^-Burmese Branch of the Tibeto-Burman lan- 
o-nases spoken in Manipur State (Assam) It may 
with equal propriety be classed as belonging to the 
Western Naga Sub-Group. 

A form of the KiSthaU Dialect (821) of Western 
Pabari (814), spoken in the Simla Hills (Panjab) . 

A form of the KathiyawadI Dialect (666) of Gujarati 
(652) spoken in Kathiawar (Bombay)* 

A form of the Kumauni Dialect (785) of Central 
Pabari (784) spoken in Almora (O. A.). 

A form of Kbas-kura, Eastern Paliari, or Naipali (781) 
spoken by Nepalese settlers m Knmann (H. P*>- 

^ ost f Z^ e not subieetto the operations of this 
Burma, an . Linguistic Survey, 


“<Stf w«r- to fall under this Sub-Group. 

Branch of the Ind Ary n nd “| i halese (499), 
U with in this Survey. 

A name sometimes used for Angwanku (173), ?.». 

A dialect of Pashto (337), spoken in the south-west of 

the Pashto-speaking tract. 
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. 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

A name given to the Oriya (502) spoken by the Sudas 
of Athmallik State (Orissa). 

# ® • 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Reported in the 1891 Bombay Census Report as a form 
of Gomantakl, i.e. Kohkani (494). See the next. 

* 

... 


... 

... 

... 


Reported in the 1S91 Bombay Census Report as a form 
of Marathi (455). This and the preceding are the 
dialects spoken by the Sudir or Shudra . caste. See 
1921 Report, App. B, p. vi. 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

A Gipsy language reported to be spoken in Mysore. 

* 

840 

52,184 

... 

IX 

iv 

715, 757 

One of the Mandi Group of dialects (836) of Western. 
Pahari (814) spoken in Snket State (Pan jab). 

. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


A name sometimes used for Eastern Balocbi (365) . 

. 



... 

VII 


331 

A form of HaPbi (490). 

• 

... 

... 

... 

III 

i 

198, 254 (L.), 

Another name for Sunwar (113), q.v. 

♦ 

113 

5,356 

4,132 

III 

i 

177, 180, 198 

A Non-Pronominalized Himalayan language of the' 
Tibeto-Himalayan Branch of the Tibeto-Bnrman 
languages. It is spoken in Eastern Nepal, Darji- 
ling, and Sikkim State (Bengal). Of. the preceding. 

* 

657 

... 

... 

IX 

ii 

3S2, 460 (I/.). 

A dialect of Gujarati (652), spoken in Surat (Bombay). 

. 

574 

384,546 

... 

VI 

... 

24, 212 

A form of the Chhattisgarhi Dialect (572) of Eastern 
Hindi (557), spoken in the Korea, Sarguja, Udaipur,, 
and .Tashpur States of Chota Nagpur. 

• 

... 

... 

... 

IX 

iv 

Addenda Minora 
to page 613. 

A dialect of Kochi (828). 


342 

... 

... 

X 

... 

35 

A form of the North-Eastern Dialect (338) of Pashto 
(337) spoken in Swat. 

• 

548 

906,221 

... 

V 

i 

202, 221, 224, 
355 (L.). 

A form of the Eastern Dialect (545) of Bengali (529) 
spoken in East Sylhet and in Caclmr (Assam). 

* • 


... 

... 

III 

iii 

127 

Another spelling of Sailo, q.v. 

ar • . 

11 

51,740 

... 

II 


4, 24, 38 (L.). 

A dialect of Ivhasi (8), spoken in the Khasx and Jaintia 
Hills (Assam). 

® • 

261 


5,663 


... 

... 

Formerly regarded as a Kachin- Burma Hybrid, q.v., 
but now provisionally classed as a language of the- 
Burma Group. 

“ l 

*•* 


... 

III 

III 

ii 

iii 

502 

382 

The same as Szi, q.v. 

j 



... 

... 



Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a form of 
Palaung (4) spoken in the Ruby Mines District. The- 
number of speakers is not stated. 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

A form of Zayein (41), q.v* 

* 


... 


... 

... 


A form of Karenbyu (33), q.v. 

* 

... 

... 


... 



Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as an un- 
classed language spoken by a few people in the Loi 
Long Southern Shan State. 

Reported in the 1891 Bombay Census Report as another 
name for Tamil (285). 

* * 


... 

... 

Ill 

ii 

193, 329, 331 

Another name for Angwanku (173). 

* . 




*« » 



Reported in the 1891 Bombay Census Report as a Bhil 
language spoken in Khandesb. Of. Tawadi. The 
language is Bhili (677) with a Hindostani (582) 
mixture, as the speakers are Musalmans. See 1921 
Bombay Report, App. B, p. vi. 

• 


... 

.. ... . 

III 

iii 

59 

Other spellings of Thado (207), q.v , 

& 4 


... 

... 


... 

... 

Reported in the 1891 Bombay Census Report as a form, 
of Pashto (337) spoken in Khandesh. 

» • 


... 

... 

... 

... 

••• 

The SMn name for Shangale, q.v. 

9 • 

• »* 










Language or Dialect. 


Tfti-Kta'vng, Tai-lvlic 
f *4® ^ - 

Tai-Lem 

Tai-Loi (1) 

Tai-Loi (2) 

Tai-Long 

Tai-Man 
Tai-Kawng . 

Tai-Nd 

Tai-Noi 


Tai-On 
Tai-rong 

Tain - 
Takapkun * 

Takph 

Talaing 

T c alaing-Kalasi • 
Talaing-Knyin * . 

Talok 

Taman * .* 

Tamang Bhotia - 

Tamar • 

' Tamaria (1) 

Tamaria (2) or I 
Pargania. 

Tamil 

Tamil, Standard 

Tamir 

Tamln 

Tamnlian 

Tamnria * * 

Tanda 

Taneagsari . 
Tangkhul 


• Tangkhul Proper . 

Tanoair or Rwinpang 


j Number in 
Classified 
List. 


According According 
to the I to the 


Linguistic 

Survey. 


Census of 
1921. 


Volume. 


18,074 


55 


150 


Part. 


2696 


II 


in 

IX 

xi 


92 


285 Jl 5,272,856 

286 115,207,256 


18,779,577 


III 

IV 
V 

IV 

IV 

IV 

III 

IV 


Bemabks, 


64, 167, 215 (L.) 


613 

188 

2 


189 

94 

140, 146, 166 


Shan names for Shan Tayok, q.r. See Khe. 

ATai language reported in the 1921 Burma Census 
Report. Cf. Lem. 

* x. cms,, (rn renorted in the Burma Linguistic 

A Sw™y Is^poken by 20,991 P e0 P le in the shaBfetates - 

A Mon-Khmer dialect akin to Wa (o) spoken in the 
Kengtung Southern Shan State. 

The Shan (49) name for Shan-gyi or - Big Slmn^ »ee 
Gazetteer of Upper Burma, I, J, 19o. <-/■ tan 0 

The Shan name for Shan-Bama, qx. 

The Shan name for Infea C-6S), qX. 

The Shan name for Shan-Tayok, qx. See the ne 

Eeported as ‘Small Shan’ from 

Survev. Inthat Snr ^ ^ oj.^ by 6 , 084 people 
latSn States See Gazetteer of Upper Burma, 

I, i, 195. 

Another spelling of ‘ Tai-Awn,’ 2-®- 

ic the Khamti form ot lai uon 0 , * 
called Tuning or Sham Tnrung. 

j» _ Tjio’Sru Mishmi. See Mishmi (126). 
Another name for Uigaru 

Another name for Par*dhi (699). 

i . ' ■ ■ ■ 

A form of Bhotia of Tibet (58) spoken in Eastern 
Tibet. 

The Burmese name for Mon (3), qx. 

M “ !1 “ 

Another name for Pwo Karen (35), q.v. 

See Tayok. 

oS- k^s vs** 

1,350 people in Upper Chindmn. 

Another name for Mnrmi (112), 2- 1 - 

Another name for the preceding. 

A form of Bhumij (17), S' 1 ’- 

A form of Eastern Magahi (518), see Magahi, Eastern. 


286, 298, 646 (L.) 
286, 298 
298 

193, 329, 331 
7, cf. 278 


198 26,000 24,170 


III 


25,000 


24,170 


f rt,e Gravida Group of the Dravidian 
^a?e e s, 0 ioke e n?n South-East and South Madras. 

Another spelling of Tamil (285), 2 .r. 

Another name for Chingmegnu (174), q.t. 

A name used by Hodgson for the Munda languages. 

j The same as Tamaria (1), 1- r - 

| A Madras name for Banjari (771), 

, Said to he the same as Tavoyan (270), a-r. 

■■ „_,.ua n .. hi . Manipur . State ..: 
Ann n \ A Naga-Kuki language, sp ■ -o Linguistic 

«s, ISO !W „a curfX 

bssASi » c* .. 

Majora, pp. 

. «,*»■. W*« * P "“ (B ”” ) 

outside the Census area. 


APPENDIX III. 




Nttmbeb of Speakees. 

WhBEB PEAXT WITH IK THE 

Likg-tjistio Suetey. 


i or Dialect, 

Number in 
Classified 
List. 

According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 

According 
to the 
Census o£ 
1921. 

Volume. 

Part. 

Page. 

Rkmaeks. 

. 

. .V 

... 

... 


... 


Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as an Tin- 
classed language spoken by 5,600 people (including 
speakers also of Ngorn and Bwelkwa) in the Chin 
Hills. 

- 

... 

... 

... 

IV 

... 

33 

Apparently a name used in Bonai State (Orissa) for 
Santall (15). Cf. Thar. 

. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


The language of a small Old Kuki clan in Manipui* 
State. It is closely allied to Lushei (224). 

•eng , 

... 

... 


Ill 

iii 

382 

Another name for Maingtha (260), q.v. 

GhisadI 

676 

1,669 

... 

IX 

XI 

ii 

325, 453, 461 

(L.). 

2 

A dialect of Gujarati (652) used by a wandering tribe 
of blacksmiths. 

algarl 

S59 

... 

... 

X 

... 

112 

A form of the South-Western Dialect (348) of Pashto 
(337) spoken in Baluchistan. 

, 

... 

... 

... 

III 

i 

613 

Another name for Digaru Misbmi. See Mishmi (126). 


... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

See Tayok. 

. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

A form of Karenni (40), q.v. 

• 

•« 

... 

... 

... 


... 

The name by which the Taungyo (267) people call 
themselves. 

. 

... 

... 

... 

Ill 

iii 

107 ■ 

Another name for Slmnkla (216), q.v. 

. 

... 


... 

XI 

... 

121 

A form of Natl (867). 

te . 


• II 

... 

III 

iii 

73 

A. Manipur name for Siyin (213), q.v. 

* 

... 

... 

•II 

... 

..." 

... 

Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as an un- 
classed language spoken by 240 people in Northern 
Arakan. 

tmghlu . 


... 

... 


... 

*** 

A ghost-name of a non-existent language, founded on a 
misprint or misreading of the name ‘ Taungthu 3 (36), 
q.v. 

* ' ' * 


... 

... 

: 

... 

... 

Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a nick- 
name given by Burmans to a variety of Chin spoken 
in the Mngwe District. The number of speakers is 
said to he few. 


! 255 

. *** 

6,253 

III 

iii 

330, 360 (L.) 

A Southern Chin language of the Kuki-Chin Group of 
the Assam-Burmese Branch of the Tibeto-Burman 
languages. According to the Burma Linguistic 
Survey, it is spoken by 9,713 people in Pak6kku 
District. The speakers call themselves * Rong-tu/ 


86 

... 

210,535 

i ' " 


***. . . 


Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a dialect 
of Karen (31), spoken by 198,409 people in Thaion,, 
Amherst, Karenni, the Southern Shan States, and 
the neighbourhood. 


267 

... 

22,532 

Ill 

iii 

380 

Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as spoken 
by 26,884 people in Meiktila and the Southern Shan 
States. It is a dialect of Burmese. The speakers 
call themselves * Tarn/ 

> • 

... 

... 

... 

III 

iii 

73 

The Manipur name for Siyin (213), q.v. 


270 


131,748 

III 

iii 

379 

A dialect of Burmese spoken in Amherst, Tavoy, and 
Mergui. It is closely connected with Int^a (268), 
q.v. 


i ■ ■■ ■ 

- V 1 -« t 


.... 

— 

>• 

. -v . 

Reported in the 1891 Bombay Census Report as a form 
of Marathi (455), spoken in Khandesh, Probably 
the same as Tadavi, q.v. See 1921 Report, App. B r 

p. vi. 

* 

ftft4 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Another spelling of Tftwargarhl, i.e. Bhadaurl (619), q.v . 

. 

... 



... 


... ( 

Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a form 
of Karen (31), spoken by 646 people in Toungoo 
District. 


205a 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

A form of Kachin (203) spoken in Putao. 

* 

.*» 

... 

... 

i 

..." 

... 

Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a form of 
Palaung (4) snoken by 224 people in the Northern 
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Remarks. 


Taying 

Tayok 


Tekari 

Telinga 

Telugtt 

Telngn, Standard . 
Temnlic • * 

Tenao 

Tongima 

Tengsa Naga (I) * 
Tongaa Niiga (2) . 

Tenngu 

Thado or Tluldo-pao 


Thai or Thaiy 
Thak 8 n • 

Thakdri 

Tliaksya 

Thali (1) or Jatki 
Thai! (2) - 

Tballi 

Thalochyi 

Thaxm 


Thamidi 

Tba-Wo 


Another name for Digaru Mishmi See Mishmi (126). 

A Burmese word for Chinese, also spelt Tarek and 
Talok. Cf. Anya Tayok, Momym Tayok. and ^ban 
Tayok. 

A form of the Gayhwali Dialect (SOt) of Central 
Pahari (784), spoken in Tehn Garbwai (U. r.). 

Reported in the 1891 Bombay C “ 6ns , ^® 5 ° rt “ 
a form of Marathi (455) spoken m Khandesh. 

Another name for Telngn (319), q-r. 

i iSSSE 

STS'S r™*». - 

Berar. 

Reported in the 1891 Bombay Censns Report as a form 
of Marathi (455). 

Another name for Aka (122). 

A dialect of Angami Jiaga (154), spoken in the Saga 
Hills (Assam). 

A name sometimes wrongly given to Ao (166). 

A Central Naga language of the^ 

"poCKnd the Korth-Eastern Frontier 
of Assam. 

Another spelling of Telngn (319). 

» xv 0 wnr d e Tai/ In Burma spelt 

The Siamese form ot the wora 

Htai. 

\s.*vs 

Nasik (Bombay). 

, . , , A i qq-r Bombay Census Report as a 

i» Easter" M fjjSS&S 

the Tiheto-Hima ayan pts classification is 

languages, spoken m JNepai. 
doubtful. 

*«S 4 S?S 34 *“ -“”*■* 
'ssssttsti a «ws 

pntana) . 

The name by which the Baoris (681) and Sfe (871) 

of the Panjab call themselv es. 

Another name for the ThaE Dialect (432) of Lahnda 

(415) spoken in Jhang. 

An Eastern Pronomimlil^HimaUyan^la^g^ag^^^ 
the Tiheto-Himalayan B _nc ^ bnt a i s0 found 

^^ikSmT^rjUing and the neighbourhood 
(Bengal)* 

A name for Korava (287) used in Coorg. 

A form of W» (5) 

Survey, where the namern sp* Eaat Northern 

■by 9,S18 people in tne m g 
Shan State. 
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*6 or Dialect. 


Parkar, Gnj- 
)hatH 


Numbeb oe Speakers . 1 


Number in 
Classified 
List. 


According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 


448 


528 


>r Sak 


par 


512 


284 


Sub- 


Family . 


an 


171 


102 


According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 


WHEBE DEALT WITH IN THE 

Linguistic Subvey. 


Volume. 


39,700 

2,300 


205,508 


1,980,307 


1,984,512 


614 


231,885 


11,959,011 


12,885,346 


IV 

IX 

VIII 


IX 


VI 

V 


V 

III 


III 


III 


III 


III 


III 


III 

III 


'III 

III 


Part. 


30 

326 


9, 10, 142 


311 


319 


121 


86, 311 


430 


329 


115 


193, 265, 290 


Bemabks. 


A name frequently used in Eastern India" as a general 
designation for any caste or tribal dialect. 


In Bankura (Bengal) and Morbhanj (Orissa) it is 
specifically used to indicate Santall (15). Cf. Tar. 


A dialect of Sindh! (445) spoken in the Sind-Raj- 
putana Desert. It is a mixture of Marwan (713) and 
Sindhi, and the Survey figures for it are included 
under Marwan. “ 


Another name for the Klrm (827) spoken in Taroch. 


The name of a wild tribe of the Nepal Tarai, which 
usually speaks a broken form of the speech of its 
Aryan neighbours. 


Thus, we have it used as a synonym for Bhuksa, a 
mongrel form of Braj Bhakha (592) spoken in 
Naini Tal (U. P.). 


Tharu AwadhI, a mongrel form of Awadhi (558) 
spoken in Kherl (U. P.) . 


42, 44, 300, 311, 
329 (L.). 


Tharu Bhojpur!, a form of Bhojpur! (519) spoken in 
Cliamparan (Bihar and Orissa) and the north- 
east of the U. P. 


Tharu Maithili, a form of Maithill (507) spoken in 
the north of Purnea (Bihar and Orissa). 


Another name for Kanaurl (77) . 

The Burmese pronunciation of c Chiugpaw J (204), q.v. 


Formerly classed as a Southern Chin language of the 
Kuki-Chin Group of the Assarn-Burmese Branch of 
the Tibeto-Burman languages. According to the 
Burma Lingaistic Survey, it is spoken by 451 people 
in Akyab. The Census groups it as a member of the 
Sak (Lui) Group, and not as Kuki-Chin. 


A form of Lai (219), q.v. 

Coorg names for Malayalam (293). 


Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a sub- 
dialect of Taungthu (36) spoken in the Southern 
Shan States. Cf. Titauk. 


A form of Bhotia of Tibet (58) spoken in Eastern 
Tibet. 


343 (Vocab.), 368 


430 


14 

2 


73 

1 


A Central Naga language of the Naga Group of the 
Assam-Burmese Branch of the Tibeto-Burman 
languages, spoken beyond the North-Eastern Frontier 
of Assam. 


An Eastern Pronommalized Himalayan language of 
the Tibeto- Himalayan Branch of the Tibeto-Burman 
languages, spoken in Nepal. 


A local name for Kanauri 
Thebor Skadd, q.v. 


(77). A corruption of 


Another name for the Bhotia of Tibet (58), q.v. 


A group of the Tiheto-Himalayan Branch of the 
Tibeto-Burman languages. 


A name sometimes given to Bhotia of Tibet or Tibetan 
.(58). ' 


A Sub- Family of the Tibeto-Chinese Family of lan- 
guages. Most of the languages belonging to it are 
spoken in Burma, and hence were not subject to the 
operations of this Survey. 


It includes two Sub-Families, the Siamese- Chinese and 
the Tibeto-Burman. Most of the languages of this 
family belong to Bimna, and hence were not subject 
to the operations of this Survey. 
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Number oj? Speakers. 


Jjanguago or Dialect. 


TikuliluXri 

Tilwariclx 

Tinan 

Tinauli 

Tintekiya 


Tinun 

Tipurft or Mrung 

Tiralix 


Tirrimtiyu 

Tirgnll 


Tirhan 


Number in | 
Classified 
List, 


According 1 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 


435 


147 


5,425 

1,400 


According! 

to the 
Census of 
1921. 


Where dealt with m the 
Linguistic Survey. 


Volume. 


Part. 


151 105,850 


389 


163,720 


VI 

III 

VIII 

III 

III 

VIII 


11 


Kemares. 


Page. 


118 


467 

241, 541, 570 

96, 100 


2, 4, 109, 137 

(L.). 


Titauk » 

Tlvu Basha . * 

Tiyyar . • * 

Tlantlang . 

Tlongsai 

Toda 

Toduva 

Tongan 

Torawiitl 

Torn . 

Torwalak . 

Torwali or Torwalak 

Totiga 

Toto 


562 


608 


225,700 

40,000 


VI 


IX 


13, 54 


19, 132 
82, 401, 409 


221 


303 


743 


409 


121 


4,925 

: .... , 

III 

iii 

115,126 



III 

Hi 

126 

736 

663 

IV 

•** 

<0 

00 

CM 

342,554 

: 

IX ! 

ii 

31, 178 

... 

... 

VIII 

ii 

514 


••• 

VIII 

ii 

3,507,514, 530 
(L.). 

■ ... 

; ; - . 

I ... 

1 



200 

271 

i ■ 

III 

i 

178, 180, 250, 
255 (L.), 


A name given to the AwadhI (558) spoken by .likull- 
j bars in the Champaran District (Bihar and Orissa). 

j Deported in the 1891 Bombay Census Deport as a 
I form of Marathi (455) spoken in Poona. 

Another name for Dangloi (75), q.v. 

A form of the Hindko Dialect (433) of Latada (415), 
spoken in the western part of Hazara District i.r,-- 
W. Frontier Province). 

A dialeet of Koch (143),. spoken in Goalpara and the 
Graro Hills (Assam). 

Another spelling of Tinan, q.v. 

A language of the BS,r4 Group of the Assam-Buvmese 

Branch of the T'ibeto-Burman languages, _ spoken in 

Hill Tipperah (Bengal) and the neighhonrmg British 
Districts. 

A language of the Kalasha-Pashai Sah-Gronp of the 
Kafir Group of the Dardic or Pisacha languages 
spoken in Kigrahar (.Afghanistan). Per an account 
of the language, with a specimen and vocabulary, see 
Addenda Majora, pp. 265ff. 

Another name for Hal thill (507), 7- ! '* 

Berated in the 1891, 1901, and 1911 Bombay Census 
Eeports as a Gipsy language spoken m Ahmedna^r 
Poona Sholapur, and Satara and elsewhere. v.ee 
“Report, Appendix B, p. vi, where its existence 

is doubted. 

tThe language of the River-hank.’ Hence used to indi- 
cate riparian dialects spoken along the Ganges or 
Jamna, viz. ■ 

A form of the Bagheli Dialect (559) of Eastern Hindi 
S, spoken in Patehpur, Banda, and Hamirpur 
(IT. P.), on the Jamna. 

(581). 

-r, fbe Burma Linguistic Survey as a sub- 

K ^t d ofTanngthu (36) ^-^4 100 people in 
the Southern Shan btates. Cf. Ihitank. 

Island language.’ The same as Mahl (501). 

See Theya. 

tlenamfof" Klang-klang,’ the number of speakers 
not being stated. 

Another name for Lakher (223), q.v. 

« a A p i.t. e Dravida Group of the Dravidian 

A JSS **** ® ls (Madras) - 

Another name for Toda (303). 

S8££? 

The same as Taungyo (267),^g.». 

Another name for Torwali (409), g.v. 

A dialect of Kohistani (407), spoken in the Swat and 
Panjkora Kohistans. 

p enlv division of Brahmans of South 

a. ******. a wt * 

srari (Bengal). 
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i 

1 

1 

3 

^itmbeb or 

Speaeebs. 

Whebe dealt with in the | 
Ling-uistio Sttbyey. I 


or Dialect. 

Number in 
Classified 
List. 

According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 

Volume. 

Part. 

Page. j 

Eemabes. 

• 

... 

... 

1 

... 

... 

... 

Reported in the 1891 Bombay Census Eeport as a 
form of Bengali (529) spoken in Ahmednagar. 








Eeported in the Bombay Census Eeports as a Gipsy 
language spoken in Kolaba, Sholapur, Khandesh, 
Ahmednagar and elsewhere. The speakers are reli- 
gious mendicants. Prom East Khandesh itisreport- 
ed that their language is a mixture of Tamil (285) 
and Kanarese (296). See 1921 Bombay Census 
Eeport, App. B, p. vi. 

» * * 

... 

... 


Ill 

ii 

204 

Another name for Angami (154), q.v. 

Fsangla 



... 

... 

... 

... 

The same as Changlo, q.v. 

. 




... 

... 


Another name for Szi, q.v. 

. 



... 

Ill 

ii 

505 

Another name for Singpho (205) , q.v. 

. 


... 


III 

ii 

204 

Another name for Angami (154), q.v. 

. 

... 



III 

ii 

193 

Another name for Lhota (169), q.v. 

. 




III 

ii 

204 

Another name for Angami (154), q.v. 





... 



Another spelling of Toda (303), q.v. 

* ' • 


... 

... 

Ill 

ii 

424 

Apparently the same as Khoirao (188), q.v. 

, or Tulvl . 

302 

491,728 

592,825 

IV 

... 

286 

A language of the Dravida group of the Dravidian 
languages, spoken in South Canara (Madras) . 

raka 

... 



... 

... 


The common Dravidian corruption of the word ‘Turk.* 
Hence used in Madras as a synonym for Hindostam 
(582). 

• 

- 

... 




... 

Another spelling of Taunghlu, q.v. 

ii 

21 

3,727 

■ ! 

11,932 

IV 

1 


21, 28, 128 

A dialect of Kherwarl (14), spoken in the south of 
Chota Nagpur and the adjoining part of the C. P. 

; * • 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

The same as Tairong (55), q.v. 

• 



... 

... 


... 

A. form of Bhotia of Tibet or Tibetan (58) spoken in 
the Eastern Himalaya. 

•. ■ ■ • 


... 

... 


... 

... 

A dialect of Chinbok (252), reported in the Burma 
Linguistic Survey as spoken by 7,948 people in 
Yam&tliin. 

Twi-ship) 

... 

... 

... 


1 - 

... 

A dialect of Cliinbon (254), reported in the Burma 
Linguistic Survey as spoken by 986 people in 
Pak~6kku. 

)hejl, or 

... 

... 

... 

mi 

i 

138, 360, 361, 
363. 

Literally f the Language of Up-the-Eiver,* and hence 
used in Sind for the Siraik! Hindkl (429), q.v., 
spoken in the north of that Province. 


••• 


... 

... 

... 

... 

The same as Gujar! (776). A name sometimes used in 
the Panjab, especially in Gujrat District. 

iia 



... 

XI 


17 

A corrupt Telugu (319) mixed with Marathi (455) 
spoken in Poona and Satara (Bombay) by a tribe of 
pickpockets. Perhaps the same as Bhamtx (856). 
At any rate, its speakers are called Bhamtis. 

• • 

... 


... 

... 

... 

— 

Another name for Multan! (426). The name is taken 
from the Town of Uchchh or Ooch. 

# - 


... 

... 

... 

... 


The name of a written character used for writing 
Tibetan (58). Sometimes incorrectly used as a name 
for that language. 

• 

... 

... 

... 

... 



Another spelling of IJchalia, q.v. 

» • 

... 

... 

... 

IX 

ii 

4 

Another name for Mewar! (720), q.v. 

- 

... 

... 

... 

IX 

ii 

4 

Another name for Malvi (760), q.v. 

• 

... 

• t * 

... 

V 

i 

224 

Another name for Sylhettia (548), q.v . 


... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

A form of Bhotia of Tibet or Tibetan (58). spoken in 
Central Tibet. 

. 

... 

• • * 

... 

... 

... 

1 

Eeported in 1921 Rnm'hav ■» * ■"* 
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N 

tfMBEB or Speakebs. 

\\ HE EE DEALT WITH IK THE 
LlKQ-tJISTIC SUBTEY. 

h 

Language or Dialect. 

Number in 
Jlassifiod 
List. 

According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey. 

According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 

Volume. 

Part. 

Page. 

Upparakarl * * 


... 

... 

... 

... 

A 

Upper Sind Frontier, 
Balochl of. 

366 

125,510 

... 

X 

... 

401, 435 (1.) i 

Oral! 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

Urang 


... 


IY 

... 

406 i 

Urao 

... 


... 

1Y 

... 

406 i 

Urdu 

585 

... 

... 

IX 

i 

44, 47 (meaning j 
of name) , 116, 
134. 1 

Uxiya 

... 

... 

... 

Y 

ii 

367 i 

Urmuyl 

... 






TTr-pei 

... 






Urudn 

Utkall * * 

Utroehl 

... 

... 

... 

V 

ii 

X> 

CO 

CO 

Uttarl or Utteirkhamji . 

Vadaga, Va<)ugu, 'ov 
Vatnka. 

Yadarl (1) * * 

Yatjarl (2) . 

325 

27,099 


■ 

... 

XI 

IY 

XI 


17 

577, 607 

1 

VaijFval 

473 

3,500 

... 

VII 

... 

2, 65, 130, 144 

VaddI 

Yadodarl 

663 

.... 

... 

M* 

IX 

ii 

..... 

409 

Yadra 







Yadugu 

■ ... . 

... 


IV 

... 

577 

Vagdi or Vagfl * 

' ... 

... 

• *» 




ViighdX, Ya.gr! 

Yighirkl * 


... 


... : 

*♦1 

... 

Yagnrl 

. 

... 

... 

- 

)•« 

... 

Vaiphei . * 


) 

2,882 




Valavdi 

. 

... 

**• 

... 







... 

• •• 

... 


Be MAKES. 


Canara (Madras) by a fishing caste. 

k form of the Eastern Dialect (365) of Baloclii (361 )* 
It is also called the Jacobabad Sab-Dialect. The 
Survey figures also include those for Dera Ghazi 
Khan' (Panjab). 

The same as Kurumba (299). Really, the name of a 
tribe of Knrumbas in the Nilgiri Hills (Madras). 

mother name for Kurukh (305). The name was- 
returned from Patna State (Orissa). 

Another name for Ivurukh (305). 


A iorm ox me miiuosram ju/xaxcv: u \vwj 7 — 

Hindi (581). It is generally written in the Persian 
character, and is distinguished by the free use of 
words borrowed from Persian or Arabic. 


Keportea m tne nuruia niuguouv. -- — _ 

of Cbinbon (254), spoken by 443 people m Pa- 
kokkn. 


Mentioned in the 1891 N.-W P- Census Eeport as the 
name of the dialect of Tarhoch (Panjab Hill State). 
The same as Kirnl (82 7), q.v. 

A name for Awadlri (558) used -in Kewa. 

A Tamil name for Telngn (,319) . Cf. Warnga. 

Another name for Bhamta. Cf. Bhamtx (.856). 

A dialect of Telngn (319). Widely spoken by wander- 
tribes in Central and Western ing. By some 
considered a Gipsy language. Cf. \ adra. 

A form of the Konkan Standard Dialect (457) of 
Marathi (455), spoken by Vadvals of tbe coast parts 
of Thana District (.Bombay). 

A Madras mis-spelling of OriyA (502). 

A dialect of Gujarati (652) spoken in Baroda. 

as Yadarl (2) (325). 

A Tamil name for Telngn (319). See Vadaga. 

See Bagri or Vagf Al^spelt or Waghri. 

Also another spelling of Wag*di (706), q. ■ 

, See the preceding. 

! Reported in ^ U X^STstaaS 

; 8S ^°Mr. Sedjwkk adds that it was most likely 

Earned hy members of tbe VSghri caste, who pro- 
b&bly speak Gujarati. 

fold Kuki language Of the *»%**%%* £ 

Assam-Bumese&anc^o^thoTihto ^ 

ITnot mentioned in the Burma linguistic Survey. 

Eeported in tbe 1921 Baroda Census Eeport as a form 
of Ch6dk a rl (684). 
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EE OR SPEAKERS. 

Where dealt with in the 
. Linguistic Survey. 

ding 

According 




he 

dsfcic 

ey. 

to the 
Census of 
1921. 

Volume. 

Part. 

Page. 

123 

... 

VII 


1, 217, 248, 893 
(L.). 

)00 


VII 


2, 65, 130, 141 


... 

IX 

iii 

95,108,151, 157 


••• 

III 

i 

178, 276, 382 



VIII 


2, 59 

10 

■ 

IX 

ii 

436 

36 

, 

VIII 

i 

9, 14 (Grammar), 
96, 214 (L.). 



... 

i 

... 


13,648 


... 

... 

,375 

j 

... 

IX 

iii 

6,38 

* 

... 

, VIII 

ii 

2, 29, , 45, 112 
i (L.). 



X 


455, 457, 532 

CL.). 

- 

i - 

III 

i 

342 (Vpcab.) , 357 



IX 

iii 

108 


Remarks. 


Another spoiling of Banjari (771), q.v. 

A Bhil language (677) reported in the 1891 Bombay 
Census Report as spoken in Khandesh. Not identi- 
fied. 

A form of the Berar Dialect (476) of Marathi (455) 
spoken in Berar. 

A form of the Konkan Standard Dialect (457) of 
Marathi (455), spoken in Thana and Khandesh 
(Bombay). „ 

Reported in the 1891 Bombay Census Report as a 
form of Marathi (455) spoken in Khandesh. Pro- 
bably a mis-spelling of Yarhadi, q.v. 

Reported in the 1891 Bombay Census Report as a 
form of Marathi (455) spoken in Khandesh. 

Name of a tract in North-West Khandesh, and of the 
Bhil dialect spoken there. The latter is Dehawall 
(685) q.v. See 1921 Bombay Census Report, App. B, 
p. vi. 

Another name for Malay alam (293). It is .properly 
the name of the ancient alphabet of the language. 

A Tamil name for Telugu (319). See Vadaga. 

An Eastern Pronominalized Himalayan language of 
the Tibeto-Himalayan Branch of the Tibeto- 
Burinan languages. Spoken in Nepal. 


Another name for Wasl-veri (381), q.v. 

A dialect of Gujarati (652) . It is a caste-language of 
Bohras, and is also called Boliarl. 

The standard dialect of Sindhx (445), spoken in the 
country round Hyderabad (Sind) . 

A name sometimes used for Pashto (337), q.v. 

See Kotvali. 

Another name for Odkl (868), q.v. 

Reported in the 1921 Bombay Census Report as a Bhil 
dialect spoken in West Khandesh. 

Reported in the 1891 Bombay Census Report as a form 
of 4 Hindi * spoken in Thana. Probably a corruption 
of ‘Braj*. See Braj Bhakha. 

A form of Paite (215) spmken in the Chin Hills. 

Alunguage of the Palaung-Wa Group of the Mon- Khmer 
Branch of the Austro-Asiatic languages. It is reported 
in the Burma Linguistic Survey to be spoken by 
38,721 people in the Shan States! It is not dealt 
with in this Survey. 

Various spellings of the name Vadari (2) (825), q.v. 

Another spelling of VacPval (473), q.v. 

A dialect of Bhili (677), spoken in Me war (Rajputana) 
and the adjoining country. Also spelt Bagari, Vagdi, 
or Vagri. 

See Vagdi. 

A language of the Kafir Group of the Bardic or Pisacha 
languages spoken in the valley of the Waigal River in 
Kafiristan. Also called Wai-gali or Wai. 

See Wai-ala. 

A language of the Ghalchah Sub-Group of* the Eastern 
Group of the Eranian languages. Spoken in Wakhan. 

A dialect of , Khambu (87), spoken in Nepal. 


A /n-P T>T.n? 
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Language or Dialect. 


Humber in 
Classified 
List, 


Number oi? Speakers. 


War . • * # ; 

Warbacp * 

Warli 

Warsbikwar or Bilfum 
oflfasin. 

Waruga 

Wasf-vor i or Voron . 

Watfao-Klmm 
Wazlrl . * 


We-Kut 

Welarn . * 

Wolaung 

Western Baled 11 * 

Western Hindi * 

Western Niigii 

Western Pahap * 

Western Panjabi . 

Western Pashai , 

Western Pronomin&lizod 
languages. 

Wewa or W ewaw 

Wboncli * . • 

White Karen * 

White Miao 
Yabaing 

Yabein * * 

Xachtuni # 


852 


381 

277o| 

353 


According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey, 


7,000 


According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 


Volume. 


40 


251 


302 


581 


814 


387 


41 a 


324,899 


38,013,928 


68,930 


863,468 


Where dealt with is the 
Linguistic! Survey. 


96,714,369 

(41,210,916) 


88,264 


1,633,916 


27,093 


172 


22,733 


256 


II 

VII 
IX 

VIII 

IV 

VIII 

X 


Part. 


Ill 

X 

IX 

III 

IX 

IX 

VIII 

VIII 

III 


III 

III 

III 

III 


Page. 


in 

ii 


4,30, 39 (L.) 

141 

95, 108, 151, 157 
559 


377 

2, 10 (L), 29, 
59,112 (L.). 


91, 113 (L.) 


Remare a 


iii 3, 329 


329, 336 (Gram- 
mar), 364 (speci- 
mens), 484 
(L.). 

xiii, 1, 47 (mean- 
ing of name). 


193, 203 


iv 


xm 

1, 373, 376 (com- 
pared with 

other lan- 

guages). 

233, etc. 


89, 113 (L.) 
i | 427 


A dialect of Khasi (8), spoken in the Khasi and Jaintia 
Hills (Assam). 

Another spelling of Varhadi (477), q.v. 

Another spelling of Varll (472), q.v. 

A dialect of Burushaskl (850), spoken in lasia. 

A German name for Telugu (319), q.i\ Cf. \ adaga. 

A language of the Kafir Group of the Dardic or Pisacha 
languages, spoken in Kafiristan. 

A Lolo-Mos f o language spoken in Myitkyina (Burma). 

A form of the South-Western dialect (348) of Pa§bto 
(337), spoken in Waziristan (Afghanistan) and tne 
neighbourhood. 

Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as probably 
only an alternative name for Tai-Loi (2), q.v- 

Reported in the Burma Linguistic- Survey ohindwin 
language, spoken by 1,000 people m Upper Chmdttm. 

A Southern Chin language of 
of the Assam-Burmese Branch of the Tibeto-Bnrmw 
languages. It is referred to in the Burma Linguistic 
Survey, p. 54, as not reported since 1301. 

A dialect of Balochi (361) spoken in' Western] 
and in Persian Baluchistan. There are also some 
speakers in Karachi (Sind) . •* • 

A language of the Central Group of the UmerSuh- 

EXT » a- *»• 

‘SsSSe^'iS 

are excessive. 


11 


m 


111 


111 


107 


379 

379 


193, 265, 290, 
295 (Mk 


Another name for Lahnda (415). 

A dialect of Pashai (385), q.v. 

. s.g-ta.r o. .» ss “r’srKl 

>■ *>“ w « l “ 

laya. 

A form of Sga* Karen (34), spoken in Tavo, and 
Karenni (Burma). 

A form of Shnnkla (216). It should properly he spelt 
Hweno. 

See Karenbyn. 
gee Pe Miao. 

Another spelling of Yabein, 2-«. 

Reported in the }£*jXy%00 people in Pegu, 
of Burmese (265), sp . y Zabein, or Labem. 

A Central Naga language of ^^beto-Burman lan- 

north-eastern «r 
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j 

! 

x , „ Where dealt with in the j 

Number or speakers. Linguistic Survey. I 

or Dialect. 

Number in 
Classified 
List. 

According According 
to the to the , 

Linguistic Census of 

1 Survey. 1921. 

Part. 

Page. 

r 


272 


178, 275, 305 


329, 360 (L.) 


Bemarks. 


The Burmese name for Arakanese (266), q.v. 

An Eastern Pronominalized Himalayan langnao-e of 
the Tibeto-Himalayan Branch of the Tibeto-Burman 
languages, spoken in Darjiling (Bengal) and the 
. upper valleys of Nepal. 

Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as a form 
of Shandu spoken by 600 people in North Arakan. 
Shandu is, another name for Chin. 

Another name for the Sluing- Yang-Lam dialect of Yin 
. or Riang, q.v. 

A form of Telugu (3X9) spoken by Yanadis. It is 
described as Telugn with a drawling pronunciation of 
j the long vowels. 

A form of Arakanese (266), spoken in Kyankpyu and 
Akyab. The Burmese pronunciation of 6 Ram re * 

See Yin. 

See Y an glam. 

A Palanng-Wa language spoken in the Shan States 
Also called Karennet, Yang-wan-kun, or Yang-kaw- 
leng. ° 

The same as Eiang-leng, q.v. 

See Yintalai. 

See Yanglam. 

Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as an 
nndasaed iangaage spoken by 5,400 people in the 
Chin Hills. 

This language belongs, with Miao (43), to a group of 
languages spoken in Indo-China, and tentatively 
named the "Man Languages.’ According to the 
Bui ma Linguistic Survey it is spoken by 205 people 
in the Kengtung Southern Shan State. 

A dialect of Burmese spoken, according to the Burma 
Linguistic Survey, by 24,351 people in Pakdkku, 
Lower Chindwin, and the neighbourhood. 

| Probably a form of Cliinbok (252). According to the 
l f nrlna Linguistic Survey, it is spoken in the Chin 
Hills. 

Another name for Lisu or Lis tf aw (275), q.v. This is 
the name by which the speakers call themselves. 

The same as Yinbaw (38), q.v. 

A Chinese name for Kachin (203), q.v. 

A dialect of Empeo (183), spoken in the Naga Hills 
and North Cachar (Assam), 

Another name for Yaclmmi (172), q.v. 

A dialect of Malay alam (293), spoken in Coorg. 


299, 318 
1 


(285), probably tbe same as Ivorava 
(287) . The Survey figures include those for Korava. 


VIII ii 551 


A name for Burushaskl (850) used by the people of 
Nagar. r 1 

Reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey as an un- 
classed language spoken by 4,600 people (including 
speakers of unspecified dialects) in the Chin Hills. 
Probably the same as Yotun, q. v. , 


Incorrect for Yfidgha (378), q.v. 
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I Niraimn o* Speakkbs. 


Language or Dialed;. 


Yindn • * 

Yintalai or Yangtalai 
Yo or Zo 
Yodaya Slum 
Yokwa 

Yotrm 

Yoya 

Yudgha 


Numbor in 

CblHHifuHl I 

hint. \ 


YurmauoHo 

Yusuf mi Xh^ltio 

Zabein 

Zahao or Y allow 

Zanskari 

Zao . 

Zarein 

Zargarl 

Zarpl 

Zayein 

Zebald 

Zend * 
Zhimomi * 
Zo or Yo 

Zungi 


According 
to the 
Linguistic 
Survey, 


253 


ma 


ZQQIA 


20 5a | 

| 

378 i 


341 


218 


41 

m 

101 

223a 


According 
to the 
Census of 
1921. 


105 


Where dealt with m the 
Linq-histic Sttkvey. 


Volume. 


2,675 


5,449 


2L2 


5,109 


2,000 


55,810 


10,045 


3,911 


5,449 


Part. 


Ill 


III 


III 


TIT 


XI 


X 

X 

III 

III 


Page. 


3, 329 


115 


Reimares. 


3, 4, 455, 456, 
518, 533 (L.). 


in 


31 


107, 109 


in 


126 


7, 10 


I 


4, 455, 480, 533 

fa)- 

9 

222 

109, 115, 126 


A Southern Chin language of the Kuki-Chin Group of 
the Assam-Burmese Branch of the Tibeto-Burman 
languages, reported in the Burma Linguistic Survey 
as spoken by 4,508 people in Pakokkn. 

A form of Karenni (40), q. v. 

See Zo. 

The Burmese name for Siamese (45). 

A dialect of Lai (219). Reported in the Burma 
Linguistic Survey as spoken in the Cbm Balls, the 
number of speakers not being stated. 

A Kuki-ehin language spoken in the Chin Hills. See 
Yetun. 

A form of Kachin (203) spoken in Pntao. 

A dialect of Mtmja.nl (377). spoken in the Lntklio 
Valley of North Chitral. 

Reported in the Burma Linguistic Surrey as an 
alternative name for Annamese. 

hasheen classed as a language of the Mon-Klinur 
Branch of the Anstro-Asiatic languages hut the 
latest researches show that its basis is some language ot 
the Tai Group of the Siamese-Chinese languages In 
the Census of 1921 it is said to be a form of Lao (44), 
q, v. 

| The Chinese dialect spoken in Yunnan. Iu Bums, 
spoken mostly in the Shan States. Cj. J 11 ? 01 "’ 

Kb e-long, and Momyin Tayok. bee also Tayok. 

A form of the North-Eastern Dialect 
(337), spoken in the north-east of Peshanar rtis 

trict (Pan jab). 

The same as Yabein, q. 

A dialect of Shunkla (216). In tk ! r^raimSlm 
tic Survey, reported as a dialect of Lai (21 ) P 
in the Chin Hills, the number of speakers not bemg 

stated. 

A dialect of Bhotia (57) spoken in Western Tibet. 
Probably akin to Bhotia of Punk (6 , • 

The Chin name for Lakher (223). 

See Zayein. 

An Indian schoolboy’s argot. 

An incorrect spelling of Bgarpi (4S0), q.i. 

Shan States. Also spelt Zarein. 

A dialect of Ishkashmi (373), spoken in the country 
round Zebak. 

Another name sometimes used for the Avesta language. 

A dialect of Serna (159), spoken in the NagaHills 
(Assam). tribes ^ HiUs 

A common name A -(Wma Linguistic Survey, a 
, (Burma) ’ ^ e d To®s reported%s a Kuki-Chin 
language c . 4 50 O people in the Chin Hills. 

sTKX Cen7us, 4b speakers. 


Another name for Chung;li (167), 
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